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THE  MILITARY  RESOURCES  OF  GERMANY. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  all  anxiously  awaiting  whether 
Austria  will  declare  herself  our  firm  and  honourable  ally,  and  so  furnish' 
a  counterpoise  to  the  daily  growing  Prussian  sympathy  tor  the  Czar,  it  is 
most  certainly  an  interesting  question — at  least  to  our  readers  <^  the 
sterner  sex — to  know  what  the  available  resources  of  Germany,  in'  a 
military  point  of  view,  really  are.  With  the  view  of  furnishing  ^Hcht  "  ,^ 
statistics  as  may  be  relied  on,  we  have,  therefore,  been  at  some  trouble*  . 
in  collecting  information  on  this  highly  important  subject  from  such 
sources  as  were  at  our  command;  and  among  these  we  may  mention 
more  especially  the  numerous  and  excellent  military  papers  which 
periodically  appear  in  Grermany.  But  a  difficulty  occurs  to  us  at  the 
outset,  as  to  which  will  be  the  most  fitting  way  of  treating  our  subject* 
the  Germans  ridicule  us  for  our  gross  ignorance  when  we  divide  Ger- 
many  into  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Germany ;  but  can  they  suggest  any 
more  sensible  division  ?  It  is  impossible  to  be  continually  repeating  the 
names  of  thirty-seven  royalets  and  dukes,  whenever  we  wish  to  write  of 
Germany,  minus  the  two  great  Powers,  and,  consequently,  the  simplest 
plan  will  be  for  us,  in  our  resume,  to  adhere  to  such  a  division,  and  treat 
of  the  forces  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  Powers  are  only  BundeS' 
pflichttg,  or  bound  to  supply  forces  to  the  Confederation  for  those 
countries  which  form  an  integral  part  of  Germany  proper ;  that  is  to  say, 
Austria,  for  the  kingdom  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Styria,  Carnia  and 
Carinthil,  Austrian  Friuli  with  Trieste,  the  County  of  Tyrol  with  the 
Vorarlberg,  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  Pomerania,  the  Marks,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish 
Provinces.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  regard  the  military 
strength  of  these  two  great  Powers  in  detail,  and  defer  any  statement  of 
their  Bundes- Contingent  till  we  arrive  at  that  section  of  our  paper. 

THE  AUSTBIAN  ARMY. 

1.  Infantby. — Austria  has  77  regiments  and  26  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, of  which  62  are  regiments  of  the  line,  14  regiments  and  1 
battalion  of  border  infantry  (Gr^nzer),  and  1  regiment  and  25  battalions 
of  chasseurs.  Each  battalion  of  the  line  is  composed  of  1324  effectives 
of  all  grades,  and  each  regiment  contains  5  battalions.  After  making  the 
necessary  deductions,  we  bring  the  strength  of  each  regiment  to  6964  men, 
and,  consequently,  the  entire  strength  of  the  62  line  infantry  regiments 
will  amount  to  369,800  men,  including  dep6ts.  In  the  border  regiments 
each  regiment  contains  3847  men,  and  the  entire  strength  of  this  branch 
of  the  service,  with  reserves,  may  be  estimated  at  66,200  men.  In  all 
these  regiments,  2  corporals  and  16  tirailleurs  in  each  company  are 
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2  The  Military  Resources  of  Germany. 

armed  with  rifles  and  sword-bayonets ;  the  remidnder  of  the  company 
with  percussion  muskets  and  bayonets.  Each  battalion  of  chasseurs 
contains  about  1200  men,  and  their  whole  strength  with  depdt,  including 
the  imperial  chasseur  regiment  of  7  battalions,  is  32,600  men.  The 
chasseurs  are  all  armed  with  rifles  and  sword^bayonoti. 

BeeapUulatkn. 

62  Regiments  of  the  line   369,800  men 

14  Regiments  of  the  granzer 56,200    „ 

1  Regiment  and  25  battalions  chasseurs 32, 500    „ 

457,500   „ 

2.  Cavauiy. — ^The  Austrian  cavalry  amounts  altogether  to  40  regi- 
ments, of  which  16  are  heavy — viz.,  8  cuirassier  and  8  dragoon ;  and 
24  light-— 12  hussar  and  12  uhlan.  Each  cuirassier  or  dragoon  regi- 
ment, without  dep6t,  contains  1204  of  all  grades,  with  1026  horses,  and, 
consequently,  the  strength  of  the  heavy  cavalry  is  19,264  men,  16,400 
horses.  The  light  hussar  or  uhlan  regiments  each  contain  1808  men^ 
with  1596  horses;  and  their  total  strength,  without  dep6ts,  is^qual  to 
43,392  men,  with  38,304  horses.  In  the  cuirassier,  dragoon,  and  uhlan 
regiments,  16  men  are  armed  with  rifled  carbines  and  one  pistol;  the 
reminder  with  two  pistols.  In  the  hussars  one-half  has  smooth-boied 
carbines ;  the  other  half,  rifles,  and,  in  addition,  one  pistol  apiece. 

Eecapitulatum. 

The  heavy  cavahy  raiments 19,264  men 

The  light  cavalry  regiments    43,392    „ 

62,656    „ 
The  d^ts  bring  up  this  strength  to  67,000  men,  with  67,300  horses. 

3.  Artillery. — In  Austria  a  distinction  is  made  between  field 
artillery,  fortress  artillery,  and  technical  artillery.  Very  recently,  the 
artillery  has  been  reorganised  as  follows : 

12  Field-artillery  regiments 
1  Rocket  regiment 

1  CJoast-artiflery  regiment  * 

8  Battalions  of  fortress  artillery 

and  the  entire  strength  of  the  artillery,  with  reserve,  may  be  estimated  at 
136  batteries,  8  battalions,  and  about  47,000  men.  Each  artillery  re^- 
ment  on  a  war  footing  has  four  6-pounder  foot,  six  cavalry,  three  12* 
pounda*  foot  batteries,  and  one  long  howitzer  battery  of  eignt  guns,  and 
the  strength  of  each  regiment  may  be  estimated  at  4000  men  and  2340 
horses. 

4.  ENomESRS. — The  engineers'  corps  is  divided  into  the  engineers' 
staff  and  the  aigineer  troops.  The  former  ccmtains  13  generals,  55  staff 
officers,  and  150  general  officers.  An  engineer  regiment  is  made  up  as 
follows : 

3  Battalions  of  6  companies  of  220  men >  __K9»7n ,««.« 

1  Dep6t  battalion  of  6  companies  of  1334  men  J  ~^^'"  ^^^ 

The  companies  are  composed  of  one-quarter  miners  aod  three-foutths 

sappers,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  engineeis'  corps  may  be  estimated 

at  11,100  men. 

6.  PiONSBRS. — This  branch  is  made  up  o£  4 'battalions,  each  of  6 

companies,  which  are  instructed  in  pioneering  and  pontooniog,  mud 
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attadied  to  the  corps  d'arm^e  in  the  fidd.  Each  battaHon  contains 
1376  effectiTes.  Each  division  has  15  pontoons,  and  is  able  to  build 
bridges  twenty-eight  yards  long.  The  two  first  ranks  are  armed  with 
chasseur  rifles  and  swtNrd-ba^onets :  the  third  rank  only  with  sabres.  The 
pioneer  corps,  with  a  staff  of  2  colonels,  1  lieatenant*colonel,  and  1 
adjutant,  amounts  to  6600  men.  Very  recently,  the  flotilla  corps  ap- 
pointed in  1848  for  Lake  Guards,  the  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the  Lagnnes 
of  Venice,  has  been  attached  to  the  {Honeers.  It  amounts  to  1500  men, 
with  10  steam-vessels  and  50  ti:^. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  various  other 
corps  attached  to  the  Ausiaian  army,  but  we  may  arrive  at  once  at  the 
following  approximative  statement.  The  strength  of  the  Austrian  armies 
(without  dep6ts)  is  equal  to  476,000  men,  with  1140  guns;  including 
dep6ts,  it  would  reach  the  enormous  amount  of  593,000  men. 

The  whole  of  the  forces  are  divided  into  4  armies,  or  13  corps  d'arm^, 
as  follows : 
1st  anny,  consisting  of  the  1st,    2nd,    3rd,  and  9th  corps  d'arm^ 
2nd  „  „  5th,    6th,     7th,  and  8th  „ 

3rd  „  „  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  1st  cavalry  corps  d'arm^ 

4th  „  „  4th  corps  d'arm^ 

The  period  of  service  is  eight  years  in  peace,  commencing  from  the 
nineteenth  year,  vrith  two  years  of  reserve  duty  attached  ;  and  a  substi- 
tute may  be  provided,  in  the  shape  of  soldiers  who  have  already  served, 
or  volunteers,  by  a  payment  of  500  to  700  florins.  The  reserve  (since 
1852  in  lieu  of  the  former  militia)  can  be  called  out  in  a  strength  of 
100,000  to  120,000  men,  but  are  not  generally  summoned  to  exercise. 
The  Borderers  serve  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth  year  in  the  field, 
and  to  the  sixtieth  in  house  service.  They  are  ■  employed  during  peace 
to  prevent  smuggling,  ha, ;  and  nearly  10,000  of  them  are  stationed  at 
all  the  frontiers  of  Croatia  and  the  Banat  in  watch-houses  :  they  are 
relieved  every  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  and  in  war  they  serve  as  Kght 
infantry.  In  case  of  need,  they  can  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  200,000 
men. 

THE   PRUSSIAN  ABMT. 

The  history  of  Prussia  and  her  army  is  of  so  curious  a  nature,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  but  a  century  ago  she  took  rank  among 
the  continental  great  Powers  by  the  definitive  occupation  of  Silesia,  that 
we  think  it  advisable  to  precede  our  account  of  the  army  by  a  slight 
glance  at  its  origin  and  progress.  The  first  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
did  not  maintain  regular  troops  ;  they  had,  for  their  personal  security, 
a  guard  of  100  horse,  and  a  few  companies  of  Lansquenets  divided 
among  their  strong  towns.  In  case  of  war  they  called  out  the  popula- 
tion to  arms,  and  it  was  nearly  a  levy  en  masse.  When  the  Elector 
John  Sigismond,  the  ninth  Elector  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  in- 
herited the  duchdes  of  Julius  and  Berg,  he  determined  on  defending  his 
rights  by  main  force,  and  raised  a  small  army,  composed  of  400  horse 
ami  1000  footmen,  as  well  as  2600  militia.  The  same  elector,  in  1611, 
attached  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and  so 
obtained  a  very  valuable  addition  to  his  forces,  in  men  capable  of  bearing 
all  the  varieties  of  climate,  fatigues,  and  privations. 

It  was  not  the  custom,  at  that  period,  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
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the  troops  by  means  of  storehouses  filled  beforehand,  or  by  contracts ; 
thus,  in  1620,  under  the  active  government  of  ihe  Elector  George 
William,  when  the  States  of  Brandenburg  raised  troops,  they  gave  ihem 
the  privilege  of  begging  through  the  country  to  obtain  their  food :  the 
peasants  were  ordered  to  give  them  a  groschen  each  time  they  begged, 
and  blows  with  a  stick  if  they  were  not  satisfied — a  singular  arrange- 
ment, in  which,  we  may  be  sure^  it  was  not  always  the  soldiers  too 
received  the  thrashing.  In  1623  a  levy  was  made  among  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Electorate— save  the  priests  and  notaries— of  3900  men,  who  were 
divided  into  twenty-five  companies  of  infantry  and  ten  squadrons.  la 
1638,  the  Brandenburg  army  was  commanded  by  a  general — ^the  first 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Electorate — and  was  composed  of  8000 
foot  and  2900  horse;  a  very  considerable  effective,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  but  much  too  weak  to  protect  Brandenburg  against  the  evils 
to  which  it  was  subjected  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  both  from  Swedes 
and  Imperialists,  for  friend  and  foe  alike  pillaged  this  unhappy  country* 
On  the  death  of  George  William,  in  1640,  the  figures  just  quoted  were 
reduced  to  3600  infantry  and  2500  cavalry. 

Frederick  William,  successor  of  George  William,  recognised  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  regular  army.  In  1653,  on  his  dispute  with 
the  Palatine  Count  of  Neuburg,  relative  to  the  succession  of  Cleves,  he 
raised  fifty-two  companies  of  cavalry  and  eighty-two  companies  of 
infiemtry.  In  1655,  when  preparing  to  support  the  Swedes  against  the 
Poles,  ne  raised  hb  army  to  10,600  infantry  and  14,400  horse  :  a  very 
respectable  number.  At  the  head  of  thb  army  were  a  marshal,  a  grand- 
master of  the  ordnance,  four  lieutenant-generals,  and  seven  major- 
generals.  During  the  war  of  1672  he  had  26,000  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  made  his  glorious  campaigns  in  Fomerania  and  Prussia,  wluch  have 
given  him  a  high  place  in  history,  and  obtained  for  him  the  titie  of  the 
Great  Elector.  On  his  death,  in  1688,  the  Brandenburg  army  was 
composed  of 

17  Regiments  of  infantry 21,000  men. 

14  Regiments  of  cavalry 4,800    „ 

18  Garrison  companies 2,700    „ 

28,600    „ 

The  Brandenburg  infantry  was  drawn  up  at  that  period  in  formation 
of  six  deep,  two  of  pikemen  and  four  of  musketeers.  At  this  time,  too, 
no  magazines  were  kept  up  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  according  to  a  celebrated  expression,  "  they  quitted  a  country  after 
having  eaten  it  up."  The  son  of  the  Great  Elector,  who  became  in 
1701  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  name  of  Frederick  I.,  augpnented 
or  diminished  hb  army,  according  to  the  subsidies  he  received  from  hb 
allies.  At  his  death,  in  1713,  he  left  an  army  of  about  30,000  com- 
batants, forming  38  battalions,  53  squadrons,  and  18  garrbon  companies. 
During  his  reign  the  Prussian  army  was  brought  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  efficiency  and  dbcipline,  and  the  troops  were  all  armed  with 
muskets.  The  second  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.,  was  brutal 
in  the  interior  of  his  family,  economic  in  the  adminbtration  of  his  finances,  * 
minute  in  military  exercises.  The  King  of  England,  hb  brother-in-law, 
never  called  him  anything  but  *'  my  brother  tiie  sergeant/'  Frederick 
William  only  tiiought  of  two  things :  having  a  good  army,  and  forming 
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a  treasury,  by  means  of  which  he  could,  in  case  of  need,  immediately 
mobilise  this  army.  These  two  motives  for  the  second  King  of  Fhissia 
and  his  successor  contain  the  whole  secret  of  the  prompt  elevation  of 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  the  great  Powers.  The  economy  of  Frederick 
William  was  produced  by  the  exaggerated  luxury  of  his  father,  Frede- 
rick I.,  who  tried  to  imitate  in  evenrthing  his  contemporary,  Louis  XIV. 
This  economy  is  depicted  by  a  single  fact :  he  gave  a  dozen  Japan  vases 
for  a  regiment  of  dragoons  which  the  King  of  Poland  proposed  to  dis- 
band, and  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Porcelain 
Megiment,  The  augmentation  of  his  army  was  produced  by  the  follow- 
ing causes,  as  an  hbtorian  assures  us :  When  crown  prince,  he  was  annoyed 
by  hearing  two  English  generals  say  that  Prussia  could  not  keep  up  more 
than  20,000  men  without  subsidies.  He  proved  the  falsehood  of  this  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  raising  50,000  men  by  his  own  unaided 
resources.  The  discipline  and  elementary  tactics  of  his  infantry  left  littie 
to  desire ;  it  was  the  only  body  then  to  be  found  in  Europe  able  to  fife 
nx  rounds  in  a  minute ;  it  was  still  formed  four  deep,  but  eventually  was 
altered  to  three.  The  cavaliy  was  only  remiarkable  for  the  great  height 
of  the  men  and  horses.  Freoerick  William  manifested  at  an  early  date 
bis  mania  for  tall  soldiers :  the  smallest  foot  soldier  in  his  army  must  be 
five  feet  six  inches.  Imagining  that  he  would  be  able  to  perpetuate  a 
race  of  giants  in  his  states,  he  even  sought  to  marry  his  soldiers  to  the 
tallest  women  he  could  find.  A  comical  accident  happened  to  him  in 
this  matter.  Perceiving  one  day,  at  the  gates  of  Berhn,  a  young  g^l 
almost  gigantic,  he  gave  her  a  crown,  and  ordered  her  to  hand  a  note  he 
'wrote  to  tne  commandant  of  Potsdam,  on  her  return  home.  The  young 
girl  had  her  doubts,  so  she  entrusted  the  note  and  the  dollar  to  a  poor 
old  woman,  who,  that  very  evening,  in  conformity  with  the  note,  was 
married  to  an  enormous  soldier,  who  grumbled  a  long  while  before  sub- 
mitting to  this  unexpected  connubial  tie.  The  next  day  the  monarch 
discovered  the  deception ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  young  girl,  a 
native  of  Saxony,  had  recrossed  the  frontier ;  so  he  ordered  an  imme- 
diate divorce  of  the  ill-assorted  couple.  Frederick  William,  too,  as 
respects  his  troops,  went  into  excesses  bordering  on  the  ridiculous.  All 
his  soldiers,  tall,  well  built,  dressed  in  new  uniforms  every  year,  resembling 
each  other  in  the  slightest  details,  toup6ed  and  powderea  with  care,  car- 
ried arms,  brilliant  in  cleanliness,  and  boots  shining  like  mirrors,  follow- 
ing the  expression  of  a  contemporary ;  but  to  attain  this  result,  they 
passed  all  their  time  in  polishing,  pipe-claying,  and  varnishing.  The 
Prussian  soldiers  were  all  cast  in  a  mould ;  seeing  one  was  seeing  all. 
In  the  cavalry,  the  horse  was  kept  with  the  same  care  as  the  rider.  In 
spite  of  these  absurdities,  already  introduced  by  him  during  his  father's 
Hfetime,  corps  belonging  to  the  Prussian  army  distinguished  themselves 
at  Hochstedt  and  Turin ;  but  never,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, were  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  forces  assembled,  either  for  a  cam- 
psugn  or  for  manoeuvres.  This  king  left,  on  his  death,  an  army  composed 
as  follows : 

34  R^ments  of  infantry. 46,900  men 

19  Regiments  of  cavalry 13,320    „ 

5  Gramson  battalions 3,500    „ 

Militia 5,000    „ 

68,720    „ 
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This  total  contains  26,000  fi)r»gn  soldi^s  roeruited  in  vaiioiig 
countries.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  remarkable  talent  displayed  by 
the  second  King  of  Prussia,  as  military  organiser  and  instructor ;  he  it 
was  who  founded  the  army  which  his  son  led  so  frequently  to  victory. 
He  watched  himself  over  the  manner  in  which  the  infantry  officers  exer-^ 
cised  their  troops.  He  was  easy  of  access  to  every  soldier,  and  admitted 
complaints  agamst  his  ofiicers,  whom  he  frequently  chastised.  An  author 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  knew  all  his  soldiers  by  their  names ; 
we  may  assume  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  them. 
A  peculiarity  relative  to  Frederick  William  deserves  to  be  mentioned : 
he  was  himself  inspector-general  of  his  own  army,  which  he  reviewed  at 
least  once  a  year  himself.  In  this  manner,  it  was  difficult  to  deceive  binoi 
as  to  the  instruction  of  his  soldiers,  to  which  he  adhered  the  more  strictly, 
as  under  his  reign  and  influence  was  introduced  this  famous  method  of 
■exercising,  imitated  afterwards  by  several  nations,  and  to  which  the 
majority  of  his  successor's  victories  were  attributed. 

Frederick  IL,  on  mounting  the  throne,  gave  up  the  gigantic  soldiers 
of  his  father,  brought  their  discipline  within  reasonable  limits,  and  kept 
up  the  melange  of  countrymen  and  strangers,  which  composed  his  army  ; 
he  could  do  no  otherwise,  for  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
only  amounting  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  to  3,000,000 
inhabitants,  the  army  kept  up  by  his  father  was  in  itself  an  effiort,  and  to 
conquer  Silesia  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  he  was  obliged  to  augment  his 
effective  force.  He  soon  raised  it  to  100,000  and  120,000  men:  during 
the  course  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  even  amounted  to  200,000  men« 
In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  strangers  enrolled  for  life  which 
it  contained,  the  Prussian  army  could  only  be  formed  into  a  regular 
machine  by  the  pressure  of  severe  discipline.  And  so  Frederick  II.  kept 
up  the  strictness  of  his  father :  he  also  took  every  possible  measure  to 
prevent  the  desertion,  which  decimated  the  army,  and  had  its  source  in 
the  system  of  foreign  recruiting,  which  procured  him  that  complement  of 
troops  which  the  population  of  his  states  could  not  furnish  him. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  the  whole  strength  of  the  Prussian  mrray 
amounted  to  about  200,000  men,  costing  about  10,000,090  thalers 
per  annum,  or  50  thalers  per  man,  proving  with  what  economy  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Prussian  army  was  carried  on.  The  fourth  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  II.,  entered  France  in  1792,  at  the  head  of 
66,000  men,  penetrated  into  Champagne,  and  took  Verdun ;  but  defeated 
by  Dumouriez  at  Valmy,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  This  monarch, 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  and  at  his  death 
the  army  was  increased  to  235,000  men  (182,000  infantry,  41,000 
cavalry,  12,000  artillery).  Frederick  William  III.,  who  mounted  the 
throne  in  1797,  maintained  the  strictest  neutrality  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution ;  but  in  1806  he  could  not  resist  the  torrent  of  opinion, 
and  consequently  declared  war  against  France.  Prussia  at  that  time  had 
an  army  of  250,000  men,  proud  of  its  military  reputation,  and  remen^r- 
ing  with  pride  that  the  great  king,  in  his  will,  had  called  it  "  an  army 
educated  for  victory."  It  was,  however,  badly  commanded,  and  utterly 
defeated  in  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  The  following  year  (1807) 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  stripped  the  King  of  Prussia  of  half  his  territory,  and 
reduced  nis  army  to  40,000  men.  In  1809  a  commission,  presided  over 
by  Prince  Williiuny  was  charged  with  the  organisation  of  the  Prussian 
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army.  So  successful  wete  its  labours,  that,  in  1813,  Prussia  could  bring 
into  the  field,  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  nearly  250,000  men.  TfaS 
new  orgamsation  giren  to  the  Prussian  troops  by  Frederick  William  III. 
was  accepted  by  the  population  of  Prussia  without  a  murmur,  this  beinff 
more  especially  due  to  the  moment  of  its  introduction,  for  at  that  period 
tbe  yei^  existence  of  the  country  was  at  stake  ;  and  during  the  forty  odd 
years  tlmt  it  has  been  in  use,  it  has  passed  into  the  manners  of  the  people 
and  become  national,  although  no  great  war  has  as  yet  set  the  seal  upon 
its  value.  This  result  is  most  praiseworthy  for  the  Prussians ;  for,  as- 
suredly,  the  military  burdens  weigh  upon  tiiem  more  than  they  did  pre- 
viously.    In  1864  the  Prussian  army  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

Infantry. — The  Prussian  infantry  is  composed  of  (a)  the  regular 
troops,  consisting  of  4  regiments  of  the  guards,  and  1  reserve  regiment; 
1  battalion  of  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  and  1  of  rifles  of  the  guard;  32  line 
and  8  reserve  re^moits ;  8  combined  reserved  and  8  chasseur  battalions  ; 
or,  altogether,  144  battalions,  (b)  The  Landwehr :  4  guard  Land- 
wehr  regiments  of  the  1st  levy;  32  provincial  Landwehr  regiments  of 
the  1st  levy;  8  Landwehr  battalions  of  the  reserve  regiments  of  the  Ist 
levy ;  116  battalions  of  the  2nd  levy;  or,  altogether,  232  battalions. 

Line  and  Landwehr  consequently  amount  to  376  battalions,  eadi  com- 
posed of  1002  men,  including  81  under  officers,  and  120  corporals,  and 
18  non-eflectives.  As  a  portion  of  the  battalions  are  reserved  for  the 
defence  of  the  fortresses,  &c.,  Prussia  can  only  bring  into  the  field  228 
battalions.  Altogether,  however,  Prussia  has  228  field-battalions  of 
228,400  men;  60  battalions  (reserved)  of  60,000  men ;  2^  supplemental 
battalions  of  1200  men;  and  116  Landwehr  battalions  of  the  2nd  levy, 
amounting  to  82,900  men. 

The  entire  strength  of  the  Prussian  in£Emtry  may,  consequently,  be 
estimated  at  372,0^  men. 

The  troops  are  armed  with  njuskets  and  bayonets,  and  about  one- 
seventh  cany  Minie  rifles.  All  the  fusilier  battalions  and  the  regiments 
of  the  guard,  or  about  42,000  men,  are  armed  with  the  light  percussion 
or  needle-gun ;  10  chasseur  battalions,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  with 
Thouvenin's  chasseur  rifle ;  and  finally,  all  the  musketeer  battalions  with 
the  new  pattern  percussion  musket. 

2.  Cavalbt. — (a)  Permanent  Troops :  6  guard  and  32  cavalry  line 
regiments ;  among  tJiem  10  cuirassier  regiments  (1  garde  du  corps,  1 
cuirassier  of  ihe  guard,  and  8  cuirassier),  5  dragoon  regiments  (1  of  the 
guard),  13  hussar  regiments  (1  of  the  guard),  and  10  uhlan  regiments 
(1  of  the  guard). 

(&)  Landwehr:  2  guard  and  32  provincial  Landwehr  cavalry  regi- 
ments (2  guard,  8  heavy,  12  hussars,  8  uhlan  regiments,  8  squadrons — one 
to  each  reserve  regiment)  =  136  squadrons  of  the  1st  levy. 

Each  cavahy  regiment  is  741  strong,  with  702  horses  (without  officers). 

A  Landwehr  regiment  contains  only  602  horses. 

In  addition  to  the  reserve  squadrons,  55  newly-formed  dep6t  squadrons, 
with  6350  horses,  are  detached  for  garrison  duty.  Of  the  Landwehr 
cavaby,  2nd  levy,  104  squadrons  of  120  horses  can  be  called  out,  and^ 
consequently,  the  line  cavalry  will  amount  to  38  regiments,  or  152 
squadrons  with  26,700  horses ;  the  Landwehr  cavalry,  1st  levy,  to  34 
regiments,  or  136  squadrons  with  20,600  horses;  the  remaining  reserve. 
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depdt,  and  Landwehr  cavaliy,  2nd  levy,  to  167  squadrons  wiih  19,942 
borses. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  ProScan  cavaby  amounts,  therefore,  to  455 
squadrons  with  67,100  horses.  Of  these,  292  squadrons  (line  and  Jst 
levy),  with  a  strength  of  49,000  men,  can  march  into  the  field. 

In  the  cuirassier,  uhlan,  and  Landwehr  cavalry,  80  men  of  the  regi- 
ment are  armed  with  carbines ;  the  remainder  with  pistols.  Dragoon 
and  hussar  regiments  are  armed,  two-sevenths  with  rifles,  four-sevenths 
with  carbines,  and  one-seventh  with  pistols. 

3.  Abtillebt. — Prussia  has  9  artillery  regiments  (1  of  the  guard), 
the  combined  fortress  artillery  division,  and  a  laboratory  division  of  2 
companies.  Each  regiment  contains  4  6-pounder  batteries,  3  12-pounder 
batteries,  1  7-pounder  howitzer  battery,  3  6-pounder  mounted  batteries, 
each  of  8  g^ns ;  or  1 1  batteries,  with  88  g^ns.  Although  the  Lahdwehr 
are  incorporated  to  keep  the  regiments  on  a  war-footing,  they  do  not 
form  a  special  corps. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  artillery  may  be  estimated  at  99  batteries, 
or  792  guns  with  18,891  men. 

4.  Engineers  and  Pioneers. — The  engineer  corps  is  divided  into 
the  staff  of  the  engineer  corps,  9  pioneer  divisions;  of  which  1  is 
attached  to  the  guard,  and  2  reserve  pioneer  companies.  The  staff  is 
composed  of  216  officers  of  all  grades,  of  whom  a  portion  is  attached  to 
the  pioneer  divisions.  The  9  pioneer  divisions,  vritb  dep6t  and  reserve 
companies,  form  a  strength  of  6343  men.  If  we  add  to  these  about 
1400  of  the  Landwehr  pioneers  of  the  1st  and  2nd  levy,  who  form  no 
special  division,  the  total  strength  of  the  pioneers  amounts  to  7743  men. 

5.  The  Train. — This  branch  during  peace  is  only  organised  as  a 
dep6t,  but  in  time  of  war  it  is  formed  into  several  subdivisions ;  3000  men 
are  attached  to  each  corps  d'arm^,  which  gives  us  30,000  for  the  whole 
army. 

Omitting  subordinate  detachments,  we  may,  therefore,  estimate  the 
Prussian  army  as  composed  of  580,800  men,  with  932  guns,  of  whom 
299,500  men,  with  732  guns  (including  the  1st  levy),  could  march  into 
the  field. 

The  army  is  composed  of  9  corps — 1  corps  of  the  guard  and  8  pro- 
vincial corps  d'arm^e. 

The  time  of  service  commences  with  the  20th  year,  and  no  substitu- 
tion is  allowed.  The  standing  army  contains  all  those  from  20  to  25 
years  of  age;  the  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy,  those  from  26  to  32  ;  the 
Landwehr  of  the  2nd  levy,  all  capable  of  tearing  arms  up  to  their  39th 
year ;  and  lastly,  the  Landsturm,  all  those  up  to  their  50th  year  who  are 
not  attached  to  the  standing  army  or  the  Landwehr,  as  well  as  all  above 
17  and  under  20  years  of  age.  The  standing  army  allows  men  to  go 
on  furlough  after  three  years'  service,  after  which  they  must  serve  two 
years  longer  as  reserve  for  the  army  in  case  of  war.  The  Landwehr  of 
the  1st  levy,  bound  to  serve  both  m  and  out  of  the  country,  only  keep 
up  in  peace  their  dep6ts.  Every  two  years  they  are  called  out  for  drill 
in  connexion  vrith  the  standing  army.  The  Landwehr  of  the  2nd  levy, 
during  war,  reinforces  the  garrisons  as  well  as  the  standing  army; 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  called  out  to  exercise.  The  Landsturm,  which 
bas  not  been  specially  organised  since  1815,  is  only  called  out  in  a  case 
of  urgent  necescdty.    Volunteers  can  complete  their  time  of  service  in  the 
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standing  army  in  a  year,  as  soon  as  they  equip  themselyes  and  pass  the 
requisite  examination.  The  officers  are  obtained  partly  from  the  military 
schools,  and  are  partly  selected  from  the  under  officers  and  privates,  who, 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  23,  and  after  at  least  sixteen  months'  service, 
can  pass  the  requisite  examination.  When  a  person  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field,  the  examination  is  not  required. 

THE  ABBfT  OF  THE  CONTBDEIUTION. 

By  the  registration  of  1842,  each  federative  state  is  bound  to  frimish, 
as  simple  contingent,  one  per  cent  of  its  entire  population;  ten  weeks 
after  mobilisation  one-third  per  cent,  as  reserve ;  and  one-sixth  per  cent, 
to  provide  for  casualties  ;  or,  altogether  without  train,  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.     The  strength  of  the  federative  army  is  thus  made  up : 

1.  Simple  contingent  (including  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses)  303,493  men. 

2.  Ecserve  and  supplement 151,767    „ 

Total 465,260    „ 

These  forces  are  divided  into  ten  corps  d'armee,  and  one  reserve  in- 
fantry division  of  13  battalions,  as  follows : 


Corps. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

ArtiUeiy. 

Pioneers. 

Total. 

Gims. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd  Austria... 
4th,  5th,  6th Prussia... 
7th  Bavaria ,.. 

73,501 
61,629 
27,566 
23,369 
17,425 
1,869 
22,246 
11,116 

13,546 
11,355 
6,086 
4,308 
2,525 
362 
3,572 

6,827 
5,705 
2,592 
2,171 
1,664 
280 
1,974 

948 
795 
356 
302 
214 
26 
275 

94,822 
79,484 
36,600 
30,160 
21,718 
2,536 
28,067 
11,116 

192 

160 

72 

8th  Corps 

60 

^  9th(J)rps 

44 

' '  Luxemburg 

6 

18th  Corps 

58 

Reserve  Division 

1st  Contingent. 4  ...... 

238,721 

40,754 

21,103 

2916 

303,493 

592 

Beserve  and  Contingent 

119,455 

20,364 

10,510 

1438 

161,767 

298 

Total 

358,176 

61,118 

31,613 

4363 

455,260 

890 

In  consequence  of  the  Bundes-Heer  being  placed  on  a  war  footing, 
these  contingents  have  been  recently  very  largely  increased,  and  they 
will  now  amount  to  403,362  men  of  the  first  contingent,  or  with  the 
reserves  to  525,037  men.  In  this  statement  we  do  not  include  the  troops 
which  the  several  states  are  bound  to  furnish  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  various  fortresses,  as,  for  instance,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  48,000 
men.  By  a  statement,  to  which  we  believe  credit  may  be  attached,  the 
militaiy  resources  of  all  Germany  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  men, 
with  2400  g^s,  and  within  six  weeks  a  reserve  of  400,000  men  could 
be  brought  into  the  field.  A  truly  overpowering  force,  which  does  not 
exist  merely  on  paper,  like  the  Russian  million,  and  which,  if  once  con- 
scious of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  could  easily  carry  into  effect  Mn 
Cobden's  threat  of  crumpling  up  the  Czar. 

Having  thus  given  a  statement  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  Federal  army, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  formation  of  the  various  corps. 
Of  the  first  six,  supplied  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  little  more  need  be  said, 
except  that  their  contingents  are  far  inferior  to  the  forces  they  would 
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probably  supply  in  case  of  a  general  war-— eay  with  Fiaiide*  Thus,  for 
uos^axkee^  Prossia  is  expected  to  supply  79,000  men,  but  h^  corps  d'armee, 
on  a  war  footing,  amount  to  32,000  men  with  96  guns,  and,  conse- 
quently, her  first  ocmtingent  would  amount  to  96»000  with  288  guns,  or 
16,000  men  and  128  guns  more  than  she  is  bound  to  furnish. 

The  7th  Corps  D'ABMis. — This  corps  is  composed  exclusively  of 
Bavarians,  and  amounts,  as  we  have  seen,  to  35,600  men  with  72  guns 
as  first  contingent,  and  a  reserve  of  17,800  men  (18,793  infantry,  2543 
cavalry,  1286  artillery,  with  36  guns  and  178  pioneers),  or  altc^ether 
53,400  combatants  with  108  guns.  But  the  Bavarian  army  k  much 
more  numerous  than  this.  It  is  composed,  at  the  present  time,  of  1 1 7, 360 
infantry,  20,370  cavalry,  20,212  artillery,  en^neers,  and  train,  and  a 
reserve  of  70,439  men.  The  foot  artillery  has  224,  the  horse  32,  field- 
guns,  and  there  are  13,000  guns  for  the  ;*eserve,  fortresses,  and  siege 
batteries.  The  Landwehr  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  amounts  to  5441  infantry, 
2506  cavalry,  and  72  guns.  The  time  of  service  is  from  the  21st  to  tne 
27th  year,  in  the  line,  and  from  the  27th  to  the  40th  in  the  reserve.  In 
addition,  the  Landwehr  claims  the  services  of  the  Bavarians  till  they 
have  passed  their  60th  year. 

The  8  th  Corps  d'Aiui£e. — This  corps  is  composed  of  the  contingents 
of  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  each  of  which  forms  a 
division  in  the  following  proportions  : 


FntST  CONTmOENT. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Pioneers. 

TOTAIi. 

Guns. 

Wurtemberg 

10,816 
7,751 

4,802 

1994 
1429 

885 

1005 
720 
446 

140 

100 

62 

13,955 

10,000 

6,195 

.28 

Baden 

20 

Hessen „... 

12 

Effectives 

23,369 

4308 

2171 

302 

30,150 

60 

To  these  must  be  added  a  reserve  contingent  of  15,075  men  (11,685 
infEmtry,  2154  cavalry,  1085  artillery,  with  32  guns  and  151  pioneers), 
so  that  the  whole  amount'  is  45,225  men  with  92  guns.  But  these 
figures  do  not  represent  the  entire  army  of  these  countries,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  tables  : 

1.  Wurtemberg. — The  infantry  amounts  to  14,376  men,  the  cavahy 
to  2949,  and  the  artillery  is  composed  of  7  batteries  with  42  gims  and 
1764  men.  The  pioneers  amount  in  the  whole  to  175  ;  so  that  the 
effective  strength  of  the  Wurtemberg  army  may  be  calculated  at  19,300 
men  with  42  guns.  The  service  lasts  six  years,  with  the  option  of  pro- 
viding a  substitute,  and  a  Landwehr  in  these  levies  up  to  the  32nd  year. 

2.  Baden. — The  infantry  is  composed  of  four  regiments=10,223 
men,  without  dep6t;  three  regiments  of  cavalry==2451  men;  and  <me 
regiment  of  artillery  with  four  foot  batteries  and  one  mounted  battery= 
40  guns  and  1700  men.  The  pioneers  and  laboratory  corps  amount  to 
255  ;  so  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  may  be  estimated  at  about 
15,000  men  with  40  guns.  The  service  lasts  six  years,  two  of  them  in 
the  reserve,  and  substitution  is  permitted. 

3.  Hessen  Darmstadt. — The  infantry  is  composed  of  four  regiments, 
amounting  to  8041  men ;  the  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  chevau-UgerSj 
of  1404  men  ;  the  artillery,  847  men  ;  the  poneers  about  120 ;  and  the 
whole]  strength  is  10,498  men  with  18  guns.  The  service  lasts  six 
years,  with  substitution,  two  of  them  in  the  reserve. 
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Thb  Dm  OoBFS  i>'A'ttMte.-^'I%is  n  eompoBed  of  two  diriiiont,  of 
which  Saxony  fonos  the  first,  and  HeiBen  Cand  and  Nanan  the  seoond, 
in  the  following  pn^KVtions  : 


FntCT  OuaMBWiWN'B. 

miknt.^. 

Cc^alTjr. 

AztOkiy. 

FfoneeiB. 

ToTATi. 

Gun. 

Saxony ,.... , 

9,302 
4,402 
8,721 

1714 
811 

864 
409 
281 

120 
57 
37 

12,000 
5,679 
4,039 

24 

{Hessen 

12 

*  Nassau  .,.....» 

g 

Effectives 

17,425 

2525 

1554 

214 

21,718 

44 

To  these  must  he  added  a  reserve  contingent  of  10,858  men  (8712 
infantry,  1263  cavalry,  780  artillery  with  22  gons,  and  103  pioneers); 
so  that  ^e  total  of  combatants  to  be  famished  amounts  to  32,576  men 
with  66  guns.  To  the  9th  corps  must  also  be  added  the  Luzemburg- 
Leraburg  contingent,  amounting  to  2536  men  (1869  infantry,  362 
cavalry,  280  artillery,  with  6  guns  and  25  pioneers)  ;  and  the  half  of  it 
(1278  men  and  3  guns)  as  reserve.  These  troops  are  intended  to  re- 
inforce the  garrison  of  Luxemburg,  and  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
army  of  the  Netherlands. 

1.  Saxony. — This  army  is  composed  of  20  battalions  of  infantry,  with 
19,741  effectives;  3180  cavalry,  with  3088  horses;  8  batteries  of 
artillery,  with  50  guns  and  1332  men  ;  250 pioneers,  with  408  horses; 
and  the  commissariat  train  company  of  560  men — altogether,  without 
the  reserve,  24,750  combatants  and  50  guns.  The  service  is  six  years, 
with  substitution ;  three  years  reserve. 

2.  Hessen  Cassbl. — Four  r^ments=r=7301  men ;  cavalry,  1350  ; 
artillery,  812.  Total  strength,  11,800  efiPectives,  with  3  batteries  or 
19  guns.  Term  of  service  from  the  20th  to  SOtii  year,  in  two  levies ; 
substitution  allowed.  ^ 

3.  Nassau. — Infantry,  7  battalions  of  4  oompanies  =  6745  men ; 
artillery,  2  companies  of  516  men  and  12  g^uns ;  pioneers,  5Q  men. 
Total  strength,  7317  men,  with  12  guns.  Six  years'  service  and  substitution* 

The  10th  Coeps  d'Aem^b. — This  is  the  most  composite  of  all  the 
divisions,  for  it  is  formed  of  nine  separate  contingents,  of  which  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  form  the  1st  division ;  Holstein,  the  Two  Mecklenburgs, 
Oldenburg,  and  the  free  Towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  the 
2nd  division ;  in  the  following  propoitions : 


FiBST  Contingent. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery, 

Pioneprs. 

TOTAI* 

Guns. 

5  Hanover 

10,118 
1,625 

2,791 

588 

2,775 

2,650 

1,007 

376 

316 

1865 
299 

514 

71 

611 

185 
69 

58 

940 
151 

259 
62 

268 

157 
93 
35 
29 

131 
21 

36 

7 

36 

23 

13 

6 

4 

13,054 
2,096 

3,600 
718 

3,580 

2,829 
1,298 

4<86 
407 

28 

'  Brunswick 

4 

'Holstein     > 

8 

Lauenburg  ( 

Mecklenburg-  \ 
Strelitz         J    - 
!  Mecklenburg-  > 
1      Schwerin      J     *■" 

Oldenburg 

2 

8 
4 

HfliBbrirg 

> 

Bremen 

.Liibeck ._., 

^ 

Combatants 

22,246 

3572 

1974 

275 

28,067 

58 
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To  these  must  be  added  a  reserve  of  14,019  men  (11,107  infantry, 
1788  cavalry,  988  artillery,  with  29  guns,  136  pioneers),  so  that  the 
10th  corps  will  amount  to  42,086  men,  with  87  guns. 

1.  Hanover. — The  infantry,  without  reserve,  amounts  to  20  bat- 
talions, or  about  17,000  men;  the  cavalry  to  3630  combatants;  the 
artillery  contains  6  batteries,  with  36  guns,  and  1118  men.  Including 
the  pioneer  corps  of  200  men,  the  entire  strength  of  the  Hanoverian 
troops,  without  reserve,  may  be  estimated  at  21,900  men,  with  36  guns. 
The  service,  commencing  at  the  20th  year,  lasts  seven  years,  with  substi- 
tution, and  a  good  deal  of  recruiting  is,  in  addition,  carried  on. 

2.  Brunswick: 

J  f    .        (1  Eegiment  of  2  horse  and  2  Landwehr  battalions') 

""^^^y-UBattaHon  of  foot  guards V  =  4157  men. 

Cavalry   . .  1  Regiment  of  hussars,  and  2  squadrons  of  Landwehr  J 
Artillery  . .  502  men,  with  12  guns 

Total  strength  of  the  Brunswick  troops  =  5359  men,  vrith  12  guns. 
Seven  years  of  service,  including  two  years  reserve;  substitution. 

3.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin. — Infantry,  3460  men;  cavalry,  629 
men ;  artillery  and  pioneers,  654  men ;  with  16  guns.  Total  strength 
4752  men,  with  16  guns ;  six  years  of  service ;  substitution. 

The  other  contingents  do  not  require  any  further  elucidation,  as 
the  troops  composing  them  form  the  effective  strength  of  the  various 
countries. 


Byi 

of  the 


THE  RESERVE   INFANTRY  DIVISION. 

By  a  Federation  decree  of  the  11th  December,  1840,  the  contingents 
he  eighteen  smaller  German  States,  and  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort, 
were  combined  into  a  reserved  division.     These  States  are : 

The  four  Saxon  (Weimar,  Altenburg,  Coburs^  Gotha,  and  Meiningen) ; 
three  Anhalts  (Dessau,  Bemberg,  and  Cothen) ;  two  Schwarzburgs 
(Sonderhausen  and  Rudolstadt);  two  Hohenzollems  (Hechingen  and 
Sifi;maringen) ;  Lichtenstein  ;  Reuss,  elder  and  younger  line  ;  Lippe  and 
Schaumburg  Lippe ;  Hessen  Homburg,  Waldeck,  and  the  Free  City  of 
Frankfort.  Theur  first  contingent  amounts  to  11,116  men,  and  5584 
reserve — total,  16,700  infantry.  The  first  contingent  is  divided  into  13 
battalions,  and  intended  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the  federal  fortresses 
in  time  of  war.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  table  of  their  respec- 
tive contingents,  but  we  may  mention,  as  a  curiosity,  that  the  Lichten* 
stein  army  amounts  to  28  men,  and  that  this  is  currently  supposed  to  be 
the  army  which  its  gallant  commander  ordered  to  bivouac  under  a  plum- 
tree. 

THE  FEDERAL  FORTRESSES. 

Mainz,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  vrith 
Castel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  tete  de  pont.  The  town 
belongs  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen  Darmstadt,  and  contains  26,000 
inhabitants.  The  garrison  amounts,  we  hear,  to  6000  infantry  and  200 
cavalry,  equal  parts  Austrian  and  Prussian,  and  one  battalion  ot  Hessians. 
The  war  garrison  would  amount  to  20,682  infantry  and  600  cavalry. 
Of  these  Austria  and  Prussia  each  furnish  6700  in&ntry  and  300  cavalry ; 
the  remaining  6682  are  obtained  from  the  reserve  infantry  division.  The 
governor  and  commandant  are  appointed  every  five  years  in  turn  by 
Austria  and  Prussia. 
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2.  Landau,  in  Rhenbli  Bayaria,  on  the  Quetch,  with  5800  inhabit- 
ants. In  peace  is  held  by  a  Bavarian  garrison.  The  war  garrison 
amounts  to  7000  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Of  these  Bavaria  supplies 
6709  infantry  and  the  cavalry ;  the  remaining  2291  in&ntry  by  the  reserve 
division. 

3.  LuxEBfBUBO. — Capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Alzette,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  Governor,  commandant,  and 
garrison  are  Prussian.  War  garrison  :  7000  infantry  and  200  cavalry. 
Of  these  the  Limberg-Luzemburg  contingent  furnishes  2536,  the  reserve 
division  1450,  and  Prussia  the  reminder. 

4.  UiiM. — Capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  on  the  Danube,  with  15,000  inhabitants.  Garrisoned  by 
Wurtemberg  troops  in  peace,  and  Austrian  detachments  are  added  in 
virar. 

5.  Hastadt. — In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  Mourz,  a  town 
of  4500  inhabitants,  garrisoned  by  Austrians. 

6.  Gebmersheim. — In  Rhenish  Bavaria,  a  small  town  containing 
1500  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  tete  de 

pont  on  the  other  bank.  The  country  between  this  fortress  and  Landau 
is  a  position  which  the  Germans  consider  nearly  impregnable,  and  on 
which  100,000  men  could  be  collected. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  will  venture  to  add  a 
small  table,  drawn  up  from  the  best  resources  at  our  command,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  relative  strength  of  European  armies  : 


STATES. 


1.  England... 

2.  France  ... 


3.  Bossia  . 

4.  Turkey 


6.  Austria  . 
6.  Prussia  . 


7.  Germany... 
Total  of  5, 6, 7.. 

8.  Sweden  and 

Norway^... 

9.  Denmark..... 

10.  Bolffium 

11.  Netherlands 

12.  Sardinia^ 


LAND  rOBCES. 


119,000 
382,000 

640,000 

100,800 


467.000 
372,600 

166,000 


996,600 


18,600 
86,000 

80,000 

17,280 


67,000 
67»600 

26,000 


169,600 


163,600 


60,000 
46,000 
43,600 
31,200 


10,600 
6,800 
4,400 
6,700 


16,122 
67,000 

44,000 

13,000 


47,000 
60,100 

14,600 


121,600 


■g 

s 


2,460 
8,200 

12,000 

1,600 


16,800 
7,740 

2,027 


26,600 


4.000 
8,000 
7.700 
9,000 
4,300 


1,690 

748 

1,169 


Other  Troops. 


•230,200 


80.000  (militia) 

33,800     (including     26,000 

gendarmes) 

478,000  (reserve,    irregular 

garrison  troops) 

326,000  (reserve,  irregulars, 
Ac.) : 467,680 


Total. 


Men.    Guns, 


666,000 
1464,000 


6,200  (without  train,  &c.) 
72,700    (including    46,000. 

train,  &c.) 

17,000  


94,900 


6,200 


693,000 

680,800 
224,600 


1,396.400 


167,600 
69,000 
62,000 
67,700 
4/7,600 


120 
1,182 
2,260 


1,140 

932 
t600 

2,672 


200 
144 
162 
120 


«  East  Indian  army  =  848,000  men,  including  31,000  Queen's  troops. 

t  These  figures  are  only  approximative. 

i  The  armies  of  the  four  last  states  can  be  largely  increased  in  case  of  war. 

Since  the  first  portion  of  our  paper  was  written,  the  news  from  Vienna 
and  Sebastopol  has  arrived,  that  the  Allies  have  recommenced  operations, 
and  that  the  Russians  have  broken  off  the  conferences.  More  unpleasant 
information  arrived  simultaneously,  namely,  that  the  Austrians  were 
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gradually,  but  oertainly,  Tvithdrawing  from  ihdr  giyen  word,  and  that  no 
assistance— ^r  tbe  present  at  least— can  be  expected  from  ^em.  Such 
a  result  has  not  taben  ns  by  surprise,  for  ire  hare  long  entertained  the 
opinion  that  Germany  was  not  to  be  depended  on  fw  a  moment  as  likely 
to  aid  us  in  an  offensive  war ;  but  the  fact  remains  the  same  :  there  are 
immense  armies,  ready  at  a  few  weeks'  notice,  in  the  centre  of  £urope, 
and  no  one  can  yet  say  to  which  side  in  this  great  contest  diey  will  incline. 
That  Austria  would  remain  neutral  if  she  could,  might  be  assumed,  as 
she  can  only  be  a  loser,  wlucherer  side  she  tdkes  up  arms  for ;  but 
Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  most  especial  reasons  to  re&ain  from 
joining  the  allied  forces.  She  is  a  new  Power,  without  any  protecting 
frontier,  and  could  be  oyerrun  by  llie  Russian  troops  as  soon  as  her  army 
was  set  in  motion  to  take  part  in  a  war.  But  there  is  one  weak  point 
common  to  both  Austria  and  Prussia :  and  that  is  their  non-Crerman 
provinces,  whidi  are  ready,  on  the  least  signal  from  Rusaa,  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance.  We  know  for  a  fact,  Uunigh  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  our  authority,  that  the  Hungarians  are  ready  to  join  the  forces 
of  the  Czar,  if  they  can  only  have  their  revenge  on  the  Austrians.  The 
argument  that  appears  to  be  used  is,  that  although  tiie  Russians  did  help 
the  Austrians  in  the  subjugation  of  Hungary,  stiU  they  never  treated  the 
Magyars  as  rebels,  but  as  honourable  foei.  How  £ur  thb  opinion  is 
entertained  in  die  Ekist  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  a  report,  to  our 
knowledge,  was  very  generally  prevalent  last  May  in  Turkey,  that  Kos- 
suth had  offered  the  Czar  the  assistance  of  200,000  men. 

Unfortunately,  the  preponderance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  Germany 
will  prevent  any  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  from  joining  us ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  their  ill-concealed  jealousy  i£  each  other,  while  serving  to 
keep  them  apart,  will  also  render  them  excessively  cautious  as  to  any 
decisive  move.  We  may  safely  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  as  long  as 
neither  of  the  conten<^g  Powers  g^s  a  g^eat  success  over  the  other,  so 
long  will  the  German  neutrality  be  maintained,  and  the  Allies  kept  quiet 
with  promises.  li^  however,  Bebastopol  succumbs  to  our  renewed  attack, 
Austria  may  be  bribed,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  tract  of  territory  on  the 
Danube,  to  render  us  materijd  assistance,  though  only  so  far  as  may 
conduce  to  her  own  advantage.  The  way  she  can  best  serve  us  is  to 
hold  the  Prussians  in  check,  for  it  is  certain  that  nothing  could  induce 
'^  le  Roi  Clicquot"  to  fight  against  his  relation ;  and  the  antecedents  of 
Prussian  history  reveal  to  us  tbat  they  have  a  pecniliar  talent  for  taking  up 
arms  at  the  wrong  moment.  The  chivalrous  monarch  may  consequently 
rush  to  the  aid  of  the  Czar,  if  the  Crimea  is  really  imperilled,  and  such  a 
step  would  lead  indubitably  to  the  most  peculiar  complications.  What  the 
army  of  the  Confederation  would  do  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  probability  is,  the  smaller  regents  would  follow 
their  long-established  practice  of  joining  the  stronger  party. 
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MOOE  PARK,  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS. 

Mt  name  is  Briefless.  I  am  a  member  of  a  large,  and  ancient,  and 
well-known  family,  dating,  I  am  assured,  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest — 
that  '^  ultima  Thule,"  or  stand  point  (as  our  German  cousins  say),  of 
genealogy.  My  domicile  is  in  the  third  flight  of  a  capacious  mansion  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  they  append  the  sarcastic  sobriquet  of  Fields. 
More  than  this,  on  the  score  of  my  individuality,  the  reader  will  not 
thank  me  for  troubling  him  with  at  present. 

The  work  of  the  day  was  done,  if  it  could  be  called  work  that  went 
through  my  hands  in  the  long  vacation.  I  was  moodily  pacing  the  floor 
of  the  garret  aforesaid,  dight  in  all  the  dignity  of  dressing-g^wn  and 
slippers.  My  law  books — blessings  on  them ! — were  huddled  together  in 
a  comer  in  majestic  repose,  and  on  my  sofa  lay  the  day's  number  of  the 
Times  newspaper  which  I  had  just  been  conning.  My  thoughts  were 
not  of  the  most  serene.  I  had  been  reading  the  Registrar-General's 
Report  of  the  weekly  number  of  deaths  from  cholera,  and  my  heart 
sickened  at  the  dreary  catalogue.  I  was  growing,  in  fact,  horribly 
morbid,  and  beset  with  "  spectral  lions,"  as  Carlyle  somewhere  expresses 
it.  Lonelier  I  could  not  be,  for  I  had  no  society  but  my  own,  and  that 
was,  perhaps,  at  the  moment,  the  very  worst  I  could  possibly  have  had  to 
do  with.  I  was  in  a  fever,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  myself  as  best  I 
might,  in  converse  with  my  only  companion  and  friend,  my  cigar,  in 
whose  comforting  arms  I  had  often  before  taken  refuge.  But  this  time 
it  wouldn't  do.  The  sorceress  tobacco  had  lost  her  charm.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  I  walked  mechanically  to  my  window  and  looked  out  into 
the  night  It  was  starlight  and  peaceful,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
Mammoth,  as  a  child's  dream,  and  the  moon  was  shining  benignantly 
on  high,  as  though  there  were  no  sorrow  on  the  earth. 

The  family  of  Briefless  are  not  supposed  to  be  given  to  sentiment,  yet 
I  plead  guilty  to  the  feeling  on  this  one  occasion — perhaps  I  ought  to  beg 
pardon.  I  know  not  by  what  association  of  ideas,  but  so  it  was,  that  old 
memories  came  flitting  before  me,  old  ghost-like  recollection^f  boy- 
days,  green  meadows,  and  wandering  streams,  the  '^  sights,  and|MK^s,  and 
smells  of  the  country."  "  I  have  it !"  I  cried,  suddenly  recolle^ing  myself, 
and  starting  from  my  chair ;  "  to-morrow  morning  I  am  off  for  a  two 
days'  ramble  in  the  country."  At  seven  o'clock  I  was  steaming  off  from 
the  Waterloo  Station,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  was  confronting 
my  mutton-chop  in  the  inn  at  Farnham, — a  pretty  little  country-town 
situated  amid  the  hop-gardens  of  Surrey,  and  where  William  Cobbett 
first  saw  the  light. 

We  are  a  travelling  nation,  and  some  of  my  countrymen  and  women 
have  the  credit  of  loving  locomotion  for  its  own  sake.  It  may  be  an 
eccentricity  on  my  part,  but,  although  a  lover  of  scenery  in  and  for  itself, 
I  dislike  moving  from  home  without  a  more  specific  object,  and  my  route 
was  selected  on  the  present  occasion  in  this  wise :  It  happened  by  a  coin- 
cidence that  I  had  been  recently  reading  Mr.  Courtenay's  **  Memoirs  of 
Sir  William  Temple,"  and  contemporaneously,  Mr.  Thackeray's  admirable, 
though  caustic,  lecture  on  his  secretary,  the  redoubtable  "  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's."  In  the  lives  of  both  I  found  frequent  mention  of  Moor  Park 
as  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  former,  and  the  abode  where  the  latter  got 
Mat/ — ^voL.  cry.  no.,  ccccxin.  c 
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his  first  insight  into  politics,  and  still  more,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
eventful  attachment  which  was  to  endure  thro«g^  a  long  portion  of  his 
stormy  career,  and  which,  however  considered,  must  always  he  remem- 
beied  with  a  tomantie  interest  that  ha«  hw  paratMb;  Here  wa#  motive 
sttiiesnit.  The  pkee  had  an  kistorkal  amd  a  Utctary  reoeamendatioD  fer 
me,  tad,  w^h  all  the  foolish  fuss  and  esnt  about  liero-woral ' 
whidi  the  world  has  heen  ringing  these  Bmny  yeats,  I  am  not  i 
to  confess  mjs^  a  derout  hero-worsbipper,  and  a  lower  oi  the 
and  haunts  of  g^us,"  wherever  I  can  hght  upon  ^em. 

My  hreak^Eist  despatched,  I  forthwith  started  to  have  a  gKmpse  of  the 
ol^ect  ci  my  expedition.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  m  September,  and 
vividly  stereotyped  though  the  memory  of  my  &*8t  Itidian  joumer  mast 
ever  remain  on  my  mind,  with  all  its  romantic  glories  of  bhM  sky  and 
vine-chid  hitts,  I  do  not  know  that  the  one  experience  at  aQ  tended  to 
cast  the  other  in  the  shade.  Rather  it  was  that  1^  deMcioin  Eaglkh 
scenery  brought  back  the  memory  of  Italy.  The  iky  was  as  blue,  and 
the  landscape  more  variedly  picturesque,  presenting  to  the  eye  the  most 
singular  combinatioti  imaginable  of  natural  wildness  and  perfect  culliva- 
tion.  It  was,  in  fact,  Scotland  and  Italy  combined.  In  the  distance  was 
a  vast  tract  of  moorland,  such  as  the  Cockney  does  not  imag^ine  to  exist 
within  the  confines  of  his  native  Surrey ;  and  more  near,  I  had  to  walk 
through  hop-gardens,  whose  climbing  luxmoance  and  exqinsite  bloom 
recalled  the  picture  of  the  southern  vine,  without  losing  by  the  com- 
paris<m.  Here,  too,  as  in  Italy,  the  ''  green  alleys  windingty  allure  ;" 
and,  to  make  the  resemblance  more  eom^^te,  the  eye  of  the  tfayfaret  at 
this  season  lights  upon  a  peculation  little  akin  to  the  normal  rastic 
labourer  of  our  agricultural  districts.  For  the  nonce  the  swart  gipsy 
takes  the  place  of  the  ruddy  Englishman,  and,  tatterdemalion  as  he  is, 
with  his  wild  flashing  eyes  of  jet  and  vagabond  imee,  serves  ta  make  up 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole  scene.  It  was  through  a  prospect 
such  as  this  that  I  gradually  made  my  way  towards  Moor  Park. 

*'  What  is  it,**  I  kept  asking  myself  as  I  went  along — "  what  is  it  in 
genii»  that  invests  it  with  that  indefinable  power  of  attraction,  even  in 
despite,  oftentimes,  of  our  better  judgments  ?  Is  there  not  something 
altogether  mesmeric  and  unaccountable  about  it,  alluring  and  fascinating, 
almost  what  Goethe  used  to  call  dcemonie  T  It  is  so  indeed.  The  poets 
and  philosophers  are  not  only  in  very  truth  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world,  they  not  only  fill  the  earth  with  wonder  and 
beauty  while  they  are  on  it,  but,  departing,  they  leave  a  flood  of 
radiance  behind  them  which  does  not  die.  The  memory  of  them  seesB 
fadeless,  not  only  by  what  they  did,  but  simply  for  what  they  were. 
Hence  everything  and  every  place  connected  with  a  nmn  of  gpenius  has 
its  charm — hisr  house,  his  horse,  his  very  hat  and  walking-stiek — and 
when  young  ladies  in  their  teens,  and  elderly  spinsters  who  have  reached 
their  grand  climacteric,  squabble  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  a  great 
man's  chair  when  he  can  sit  there  no  longer,  they  only  illustrate  the 
kind  of  homage  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  compel.  And 
now  my  two  miles  of  journey  are  over,  and  my  m^afisings  suddenly  cut 
^ort,  for  I  stand  before  the  house  whose  roof  gave  shelter  to  Templ^  and 
Stella,  and  the  author  of  «  Gulliver.'* 

I  am  not  so  learned  in  architecture  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  I  fear  I  cannot 
Mk  about  palaces  or  ^  sheep-foldi^  so  well  as  he.    Fortunatd^,  how- 
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erety  Ais  hmm  wmy  W  deseiibcd  withoofc  any  srehiteeliml  imtiatioM^ 
real  or  affected.  It  is  a  laree,  fnipreteading^,  qoa^baivtilar  kwiMing, 
bean^idljr  sitmiled  m  tbe  nwcj  ttirough  wiueh  nmi  toe  mar  Wcjr. 
But  let  me  pause  a  moment  m  mjr  sketdi  of  tlie  piaee,  while  I  liairate . 
wbat  to  me  was  really  a  Inad  of  adTeatw^  and  wkieh  tunwd  ei^  to  be 
hx  fireMm  dtsagreeable,  tboagk  unezpeeted.  ^proackung  the  estraQOfl^ 
I  noticed  the  first  emblem  of  the  fonner  renowned  poeseesor  in  T#mple!t 
eoat-o^amw  blaao&ed  in  bromee  abore  the  doorway.  I  know  nothing  of 
heraldry,  so  am  in  the  dark  aa  to  what  the  wild  aoimak  in  the  sme^ 
with  their  rampant  attitudety  may  posnbly  signify.  No  matter.  •But 
immediately  bei^ath  this  device,  on  a  marble  alab^  stands  engtaveA  the 
fine  of  Virgil's  Idyll^  *'  Dens  nobis  h»e  otia  fe^"  expressive  of;  the 
repose  the  weary  statesman  ioosoA  here  when  he  had  torn  himself  ftom 
the  din  and  fever  of  pablie  affiars  and  the  metrop<^  the  ^  f uaoapi  et  - 
opes  8tr6{»tamque  Rom»."  I  made  bold  to  ringtne  b^  aad  m^mn  ef 
the  domesdc  if  1  might  be  privileged  to  see  soinething  of  thc^  hgiSae  watt' 
grounds,  as  being  a  kind  of  public  properly,  but  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment  to  find  that  I  had  entered  the  threshold  of  a  hydropadue  esta- 
blishment! "Shades  of  Swift  and  Temple,"  I  thought,  in  my  first 
moments  of  smpiise,  ^  has  it  come  to  tins  ?*  The  disi^ointment,  how- 
ever, was  hot  duit  of  a  moment^  and  a  glance  at  the  interior  speediW 
reconciled  me  to  this  singular  caprice  of  the  good  goddess  Fortune.  It 
was  comfort  and  elegance  its^  with  a  look  <^  cheerful  well-beiBg  quite 
captivating.  My  name,  meanwhile,  was  announced  to  the  doctor,  and  I 
fiound  myself  presently  in  that  gentleman's  study,  and  deep  in  the  elas^ 
sical  associations  of  the  place,  of  which  I  quickly  discovered  him  to  be  a 
perfect  master  and  intelligent  apprectator.  We  discussed  Temple  and 
his  times,  fought  the  battie  of  the  great  revolution  over  again,  were 
plunging  earnestly  into  the  eventful  history  of  Swifit^  when  the  doct<ar 
most  kindly  volunteered  to  act  as  my  cicerone  o<ver  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  off  we  sallied.  Here  was  a  beautiful  room,  with  a  southern  expo* 
sure,  and  looking  out  upon  the  lawn.  This  Temple  occupied  as  his 
stu^,  and  here  doubtless  he  received  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  consulta- 
tion on  more  occasions  than  one.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  prim  and 
elegant  diplomatist  at  his  desk,  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves,  too,  the 
uncouth  young  Irishman  at  his  side  acting  as  his  amanuensb,  inward^ 
growling  at  his  unworthy  ferte,  with  perhaps  already  the  shadow  of 
coming  events  pressing  up<m  him  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  his  own 
fiery  strength  and  matchless  intellect.  Who  says  that  genius  is  uncon- 
scious? Can  Shakspeare  walk  beside  a  dwarf  or  an  ordinary  mortal 
and  remain  ignm'ant  of  his  own  transcendant  stature  ?  It  is  mere  sophis- 
tical sentimentality  to  imagine  it.  Greatness,  however,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  always  relative,  and  a  man  may  well  be  cognisant  of  his  own 
intellectual  caubre  when  compared  with  that  of  his  feUows^  while  he  may 
still,  and  must,  if  he  be  genuinely  great,  confess  in  modesty  how  smaU 
a  thing  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  universe.  And  so  doubtless  was  it  with 
Swift. 

Pasmng  from  Temple's  apartments,  with  their  elegances,  I  was  next 
conducted  to  the  servants'-hall  of  old  days,  and  beheld  the  veritable 
room  where  Lady  Gifiard's  waiting  gentlewoman  and  Temple's  literary 
drudge  and  man-of-all-work  ate  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  great  man's 
table — the  meed  of  poor  relations.     A  bitter  piU,  but  still  wi&  a  gilding 
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upon  it  tUat  must  needs  have  disguised  the  taste  when  it  came  firom 
the  hand  of  Love  himself.  Not  many  years  had  to  pass  hefore  Swift  was 
"the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  could  command  his  own  companv 
from  among  the  proudest  and  noblest  in  the  land  at  my  Lord  Oxford  s 
table,  having  become  an  intellectual  potentate  in  fact,  with  the  pen  in 
his  hand  for  a  sceptre,  one  that  both  felt  his  power  and  was  not  disposed 
at  times,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  wield  it  over  meekly. 

On  the  subject  of  Swift's  passion  for  Stella,  which  here  had  its  humble 
beginningSy  and  which  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  curious  spe- 
culation and  critical  animadversion,  I  cannot  enter  at  length  here. 
Doubtless  he  was  much  to  blame  in  his  conduct  towards  her — and  as  a 
man  of  the  world  he  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  probably  did — but  my 
conviction  is  unshakable  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  in  this 
singular  history  which  the  world  does  not.  and  never  can  know.  Swift 
assuredly  was  not  the  heartless  monster  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  depict 
him,  nor  did  Nature  ever  commit  the  anomaly — Pope's  celebrated  couplet 
notwithstanding — of  allying  powers  so  stupendously  grand  to  a  base  moral 
nature  and  a  craven  heart. 

On  the  beautiful  lawn  before  mentioned  still  stands  the  sun-dial 
beneath  which  Temple's  heart  lies  buried  in  its  silver  urn,  as  he  willed 
it — a  freak  of  the  statesman  which,  at  any  rate,  demonstrates  how  much 
he  was  attached  to  the  place;  and  it  is  little  wonder.  In  front  of 
the  house  is  a  gravel  terrace  of  noble  dimensions,  in  keeping  with  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  place ;  and  at  one  end  of  this  promenade  is  the 
vinery  and  green-house,  and  hard  by,  the  large  walled  garden  in  which 
Temple  so  much  delighted,  and  where  he  loved  to  spend  his  days.  The 
walls  are  still  covered  with  the  fruit-trees  he  planted  there,  and  the 
apricot  he  rendered  famous,  and  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
place,  is  justly  celebrated  to  this  day.  The  Dutch  canal,  too,  is  still 
extant,  with  swans  floating  on  its  bosom,  and  stocked  with  flsh ;  but  the 
great  beauty  of  the  property  resides  certainly  in  the  magnificent  park 
from  which  the  mansion  takes  its  name. 

This  park,  which  overbrows  the  valley  in  which  the  house  is  situated, 
is  vast  in  its  extent,  and  beyond  everything  fine.  It  is  covered  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  area  with  old  stately  trees,  chiefly  the  beech  and 
pine,  over  whose  heads  two  hundred  summers  have  flown,  and  with  a  rich 
carpet  of  heath,  and  gorse,  and  fern,  endlessly  varied  and  intermingled. 
In  every  direction  by-paths  of  singular  beauty  strike  off^,  leading  the 
pedestrian  or  the  rider  between  rows  of  young  firs,  that  scent  the  morning 
air  with  the  wild  aromatic  odours  of  the  deep  forests  of  America ;  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  park,  which  slopes  gently  upwards  towards 
Crooksbury  Hill,  the  loftiest  eminence  in  this  part  of  the  country,  you 
look  down  over  the  rich  grounds  of  Waverley  Abbey,  where  are  still 
extant,  in  a  condition  of  wonderful  preservation,  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  monasteries  in  England.  Such  is  this  park,  and 
being  such,  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  the  delightful  ramble-ground  of 
the  patients  belonging  to  the  establishment,  who  have  its  exclusive  use. 
"  Oh  fortunati  nimium,"  I  thought  with  Virgil,  "sua  si  bona  n6rint:" 
most  fortunate  the  invalids  whose  lucky  fate  it  is  to  gather  strength  amid 
such  scenes  as  these,  drinking  in  health  with  every  breeze  that  comes 
laden  with  the  balm  of  this  beautiful  mountain  soUtude !  The  refrain  of 
the  wild  song  which  Victor  Hugo  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  love-crazed 
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carabinier  of  Toledo  kept  ringing  in  my  eon,  through  the  power  of  some 
hidden  association,  during  the  whole  of  this  delicious  walk.  '^  Le  vent 
qui  vient  a  trayers  la  montagne  me  rendra  fou,  oui,  me  rendra  fou." 

How  keen  the  pleasure,  and  how  exquisite  the  delight,  which  we  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  feel  in  the  bare  consciousness  of  animal  exist- 
ence 1  Hardly  an  J  enjoyment  can  equal  it,  let  moralists  frown  as  they 
may.  Call  it  sensuous  I  I  call  it  divine.  And  is  it  not  well  appointed 
that  these  poor  worn-out  tabernacles  of  ours,  jaded  and  withered  as  they 
are  with  travel  over  the  hot  and  dusty  ways  of  conventional  life,  should 
at  times  assert  their  prerogative  to  the  simple  gratification  of  pleasurable 
being — animal  being,  if  you  will — should  enter  at  times  a  formal  protest 
against  the  crushing  tyranny  of  mind  ?  It  is  Plutarch,  I  think,  who 
says  that  *^  should  the  body  sue  the  mind  before  a  court  of  judicature  for 
damages,  it  would  be  found  that  the  mind  would  prove  to  have  been  a 
ruinous  tenant  to  its  landlord."  And  this  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  I 
whose  countrymen  understood  better  than  any  other  race,  before  or  since, 
how  much  is  due,  even  as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  the  culture  of  the 
physical  powers ;  and  who  gave  evidence,  in  this  matter  of  education,  of 
an  insight  and  wisdom  which,  like  their  supremacy  in  art,  appear  to  haye 
died  with  them.  What  shall  be  said  of  our  theory  and  our  practice  on 
so  important  a  subject  in  modem  England?  Why  this — that  the 
Englishman  of  to-day,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  is  rapidly  degenerating 
under  the  suicidal  effects  of  the  prevalent  contempt  of  bodUy  health ; 
that  the  hungry  maw  of  gain,  the  insatiable  *^  amor  habeudi,'*  is  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  our  young  men,  who  are  strong  men  no  longer,  but 
the  bald,  and  pale,  and  blear-eyed  victims  of  the  ledger  and  the  three- 
legged  stool ! 

Having  climbed  the  summit  of  Crooksbury,  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  park,  and  revelled  in  the  beautiful  prospect  extending  far  away  over 
the  hills  into  Hampshire,  I  suppose  we  had  to  perform,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  redoubted  feat  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  passing  over  the 
springy  heather  and  between  walls  of  fern,  shoulder-high,  the  next  object 
of  interest  that  presented  itself  on  our  homeward  march  was  Swift's 
cottage,  par  excellence.     This  is  a  small,   two-storied  house,   at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  park,  and  bears  Swift's  name  to  this  day.     It 
is  of  the  most  unpretending  character,  bearing  unmistakable  signs  of  age 
and  rough  treatment,  but  a  picturesque  little  abode  withal.     Over  the 
walls  and  up  to  the  verge  of  the  moss-clad  roof  spring  up  the  clematis 
and  the  Virginia  creeper,  serving  to  disguise  the  ravages  of  time  and 
neglect ;  and  there  is  still  the  look  of  English  cleanliness  and  comfort 
'  about  it ;  but,  lo !  "  horresco  referens,''  on  the  shutter  the  eternal  sign- 
board, "  Ginger-beer  for  sale  J''    Trade  here  again — trade  everywhere  ;— 
verily,  an  inveterate  nation  of  shopkeepers  we !     Ginger-beer,  especially 
in  cholera-times,  is  not  of  my  beverages ;  but  the  piurchase  of  a  bottle  of 
that  peppery  elixir  was  an  easy  introduction,  and  procured  me  a  hearty 
reception  from  the  genius  loci,  m  the  shape  of  a  decent  old  washerwoman, 
who  might  almost  have  seen  the  light  in  the  days  of  the  ^*  good  Queen 
Anne."     She,  too,  had  heard  about  Dean  Swifb,  and  knew,  besides,  how 
he  was  a  *^ maker  of  books" — a  respectable  calling! — ^not  very  much 
below  that  of  a  maker  of  boots — the  words,  in  fact,  are  almost  identical ! 
The  interior  of  this  now  humble  tenement  in  no  respect  differs  from 
others  of  its  class  ;  and  the  sole  memorial  of  the  leviathan  whom  its  walls 
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osee  alieltevecL  k  toimA  in  a  vei«e  from  Homoe,  wfaieh  be  had  . 
on  a  wooden  tablet  al>OTe  one  of  the  doorways.    It  is  this  : 

flerumqne  gn^  cEvitibus  Tiaes; 
Mnndseqae  parvo  8«Jb  kire  pai^eraia 
CoensB,  sine  aoliQis  et  ostro, 
Bolticitaiii  exfdioitto  is&Dk^^L — Od.  HL  S9. 

Thus  lendered  by  Fraiieis : 

Where  heailtSi-preserving  plamness  dwie^. 

Nor  sleeps  upcm  the  Trriaaa  dye. 
To  isy^  laieats  aadL  humble  ctm. 

With  ^ratefd  ehange  ti^  weaU^y  ify. 
Sttch  seaies  h«re  ohanned  the  psags  <^  eare. 
And  floioothed  the  ckoded  f  or^ead  of  despair. 

It  wovH  appear,  from  the  existence  of  this  coi^^  tliat  Swift  had  jurt 
reeeiv^  his  ^'  bed"  as  well  as  his  ^  hoanf  at  Moor  Park ;  that  he  acted, 
in  truth,  l^ce  a  kind  of  hiteraery  jonraeymaa,  retnmiag  hoMe  ia  the 
erening  after  his  day's  work,  like  aay  other  honest  lahooB^.  Hkea 
surdy  was  a  singular  arcangmnent.  But  Swift  at  the  tisM  was  jrovagv 
and,  hnt  lor  c»e  attracttoo  in  his  padaron's  nuuisi<»,  was  probahljr  nothing 
loth  when  the  hoar  casie  ronnd  diat  relieYed  him  from  his  meehanaoal 
drudgery  and  sent  him  hoo^  l^mnigh  a  walljof  ua^araUeled  heaiify,  to 
tlwt  eottage  where  at  least  b»  was  his  own  aiaster  and  coold  coaimditte 
with  his  own  thoughts. 

Ov^r  that  lazuriant  -waflc,  wifch  its  bountifrd  array  of  wood,  and  oopse, 
and  fern,  not  forgetting  tise  gorse  and  its  yellow  flower,  that  made  the 
cM  Lionnas  bless  God  he  had  beeo  epared  to  vieit  ^igland,  we  must  now 
make  our  hasty  return  to  Moor  Park,  only  pausing  on  the  way  to  driak 
from  the  i^aHdiiig  waters  of  EL  Mm^s  fVdL  like  ef«ry  other  ol^t 
which  this  place  inherits,  this  subterraaeMi  spnng  has  its  own  peci^iar 
interest  So  far  baok  as  the  twelfth  century  it  supf^lied  Waveiiey  Abbey 
wilii  water,  and  reeeived  from  the  pious  Cistercians  the  appeuatioa  nf 
St  Mary's  Well.  But  the  popular  name,  and  that  by  whieh  it  is  afaaait 
unrrersally  known,  is  Mctker  LmdlaaCs  WeU,  The  spring  issues  from 
the  foot  <k  a  hill,  and  in  the  bed  of  a  natural  grotto  fouled  of  the  eaady 
rock  of  which  that  hill  is  composed.  Here,  as  ever,  tradition  has  it  dhat 
the  Tenerahie  witch,  Mother  Ludlam,  held  her  sway,  and  with  the  ostgic 
eAcaey  of  this  water  it  was  iier  wont  and  piivilege  to  disease  health  to 
ail  who  8(Kiglit  her  aid.  It  was  a  water  of  healing — a  kiod  of  Joidan  to 
dl  the  country  round.  like  maay  imotber  popular  supers^t»oB,  howefeiv 
aSaas  one  of  the  heaUog  properties  of  Ludli^a's  Well  has  a  partial  lou&da- 
tioa  in  truth,  for  the  fiict  is  that  t^is  i^riug  is  of  an  extraordinary  purity 
and  must,  tha*6foie,  be  very  «alabiiotts.  Professor  Clark  of  Aber^en, 
who  analysed  it  boom  three  years  ago,  pronounces  it  the  purest  spriag- 
water  he  had  y^  tried,  hairing  only  half  a  degree  of  hardness,  oi^  ia  other 
words,  of  mineral  admixture. 

When  it  is  considered  that  spzings  of  four  and  four  and  a  half  degraes 
of  bardoess  have  attained  so  macb.  cdebrtty  for  their  purity  as  to  maka 
the  fortwDA  of  wateiing-pSaoes  where  they  ace  situated,  and  when  it  ii 
also  home  in  mind  that  tiie  onHnary  distilled  water  of  the  chemists'  ebopa 
is  nev«r  under  half  a  dtgree  of  hardness,  it  may  he  imagined  bow  xe- 
aunkable  and  how  healthful  tins  natural  spring  must  be. 
1!V>  this  i^ringf  md  to  ewery  nook  about  the  growids  I  hare  hMtfly 
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sketched,  it  was  my  good  fortuoe  to  make  many  a  {nlgrimage  before  I 
lefib  Moor  Park ;  for  ^  reader  has  now  to  be  iiifi>niied  that  my  intended 
visit  of  a  day  was  unexpectedly  prolonged  to  a  month,  during  the  whole 
of  which  period  I  enthusiasrtieally  traderwent  the  rational  process  of  cure 
which  is  practised  in  the  estamiskmeQt,~^hat  I  grew  daily  more  de- 
lighted with  the  treatment  and  with  the  place, — ^aad  that  when  the  shor- 
tening hours  and  the  close  of  the  long  vaesdoa  at  lenrth  recalled  me  to 
my  chambers  and  my  work,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  oringing  to  them, 
in  a  larger  degree  than  I  had  possessed  for  many  yeazs,  that  greatest  of 
mortal  blessings,  *'  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.**  For  this  consummation  I 
have  heartily  to  thank  the  wAter-care  and  the  enlightened  physician  who 
administers  it  at  Moor  Paark.  To  both  I  shall  ever  retaain  deeply  grate- 
ful ;  and  if  any  reader  wcmld  pvrchase  l^alth  in  a  manner  not  only 
rational  but  truly  luxuri<«BS,  my  parting  exhoitalioii  to  him  fearlessly  is 
this:  <<  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  the  benediction  of  the  good  Mother 
Ludlam  light  upon  thee  3S  it  did  on  me !" 


A  YOICE  FEOM  THE  CROWD. 

BY  MART  C.  F.  MONOK. 

I  SAW  a  primrose  tuft  to-day, 

The  chesnut-boughs  are  brown  with  bnds. 
And  arum  spatbcs  are  heaving  up 

The  dead  leaves  lyin?  in  th«  woods ; 
The  fields  are  fresh  and  gre^i  onoe  more. 

The  daisy  stars  are  in  the  gnss. 
And  fresh  soft  winds  are  all  abroad. 

Telling  of  spring-time  as  they  pass. 

Sii^ging  its  sweet  and  happy  song, 

Tne  river  dances  nierruy; 
And  bursting  in  the  sunny  show'rs. 

The  kavcs  are  opening  on  the  tree. 
The  rooks  are  builaing  in  the  elms. 

The  robin  swells  his  crimson  throat. 
And  from  iht  beech  np(HL  the  hill 

The  Idackbird  sisgs  his  happy  note. 

Oh  Spring !  why  wake^  thou  the  flow'rs— 

The  senseless  things — on  hill  and  plain? 
Why  brinsest  thou  the  buds  tmd.  kaves, 

^d  wilt  not  bring  the  dead  again  ? 
They  talk,  with  soft  a2ui  gentle  words. 

Of  meek  submission  to  my  lot ; 
But  angry  grief  is  in  mj  soul : 

I  had  a  son — and  he  is  not. 

I  weary  at  the  lengthened  day 

That  bids  the  bu-ds  again  rejoice; 
T  yearn  to  meet  a  vanished  some, 

I  pine  to  hear  a  silent  voice. 
This  growing  verdure  aches  my  sense, — 

I  letter  bved  the  dnz,%]mg  snow. 
That  seemed  to  me  earth's  vrinding-sheet, 

For  (me  brave  heart  too  soon  laia  low. 
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Myboy !  my  fair  and  fearless  one, 

How  can  I  bear  to  know  thee  dead  ? 
To  feel  that  I  shall  lay  my  hand 

No  more  in  blessing  on  thy  head  P 
Why  didst  thou  leave  my  lonely  home  ? 

What  recked  I  of  a  nation's  fate  ? 
Oh,  thrice  accursed  be  this  war. 

Since  it  has  left  me  desolate ! 

Dead !  in  the  glory  of  thy  youth, 

With  all  its  promises  untried  ! 
What  earthly  solace  hath  my  heart. 

Since  thou,  my  beautiful !  hast  died  ? 
And  how  ?    Not  in  the  battle  shock — 

Not  in  the  hot  and  eager  strife. 
Where  thou  hadst  won  undying  fame, 

And  fearless  men  yield  life  for  life — 

Not  thus !  not  thus ! — or  I  might  bear 

With  more  of  strength  this  sudden  blow : 
'Twas  wasting  want  that  sapped  thy  strength, 

Famine  and  sickness  laid  tnee  low. 
Famine !  when  wealth  and  poverty 

Alike  their  sacred  offerings  gave. 
The  warriors  spared  by  fire  and  sword 

From  pining  misery  to  save. 

Famine  for  thee !  my  cherished  one ! 

When  aQ  the  good  that  gold  could  buy 
Was  borne  across  the  wintry  sea, 

And  all  unused  lay  rotting  nigh ! 
I  will  not  hush  my  heart's  despair, 

I  will  lay  blame  where  blame  is  due ; 
Our  sons  were  ours,  and  living  yet. 

If  all  had  told  the  wrong  they  knew. 

I  had  one  treasure  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  ever  lost  to  me ; 
Let  traitor  craven  lips  be  sealed, 

Mif  thoughts,  my  truthful  words  are  free. 
Where  is  my  boy  ?  I  ask  of  ye 

Who  know  why  Balaklava's  shores 
Are  cumbered  with  the  perished  wrecks 

Of  England's  richest,  choicest  stores. 

Think  ye  the  grave  shall  always  keep 

The  thousands  that  your  acts  have  slain  ? 
Think  ye  the  jprecious  blood  thus  shed 

For  ever  silent  shall  remain  ? 
No !  let  the  false  in  camp  and  court 

Remember  that  the  truth  is  known 
To  One,  whose  eye  is  never  closed — 

I  trust  my  wrongs  to  Him  alone. 

He  will  bind  up  the  broken  hearts. 

And  bid  the  mourners  cease  to  weep ; 
His  will  shall  make  the  grave  yield  up 

The  victims  who  have  sunk  to  sleep. 
Tremble,  ye  proud,  the  day  is  near ! 

The  Bighteous  Judge  hath  suffered  long, 
Yet  shall  He,  in  His  own  good  time. 

Restore  the  Right — destroy  the  Wrong. 
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SARAH  BEAUCLERC. 

(CONTmUKD  FBOH  "THK  BECEPTION  OP  THB  DBAD.*^ 

By  the  Author  op  '*  The  Unholy  WishJ 


The  grey  walls  of  the  Chiteau  de  Beaufoy  basked  idly  in  the  evening 
son.  In  the  western  drawing-room,  M.  and  Madame  de  Castella,  the  old 
lady,  and  Agnes  de  Beaufoy  were  playing  whist.  Its  large  window  was 
thrown  open  to  the  terrace,  or  colonnade,  and  there,  were  gathered  the 
younger  members  of  the  party,  the  green-striped  awning  being  let  down 
between  some  of  the  outer  pillars.  Mary  Carr  and  Adeline  were  seated, 
unravelling  a  heap  of  silks,  which  had  got  into  a  mess  in  the  ivory  work- 
basket  ;  Rose  Darling  flitted  about  amongst  the  exotics,  her  long  hair 
shining  like  threads  of  gold  when,  ever  and  anon,  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  sunlight,  as  she  flirted — ^it  was  very  like  it — with  Mr.  St.  John.  But 
Rose  began  to  turn  cross,  for  he  teased  her. 

"  Did  you  write  to  England  for  the  song  to-day  ?"  she  asked.  "  Ah, 
don't  answer :  I  see  you  forgot  it." 

•'  I  did  not  write,"  answered  Mr.  St.  John,  "  but  I  did  not  forget  it. 
You  have  not  tried  the  last  I  procured  for  you." 

"  I  have  sung  it  till  I  am  tired,"  was  Rose's  contradictory  reply. 

"  Not  to  me." 

"  Most  of  the  writing  you  are  guilty  of  goes  to  one  person,  I  expect," 
proceeded  Rose.     "  No  wonder  you  forget  other  matters." 

"Indeed!     To  whom?" 

"  I  won't  betray  you  now,"  glancing  at  Adeline.  "  I  will  be  com- 
passionate." 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  about  compassion  for  me,  ma  belle,"  re- 
turned Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  slighting  manner.  "  It  will  be  thrown 
away." 

"  Compassion  for  yoUy  Mr.  St.  John  I  Don't  flatter  yourself.  I  was 
thinking  of  another." 

Adeline  looked  up :  a  sharp,  perplexed  glance. 

"  You  are  mysterious,  Rose,"  said  he,  laughing. 

"  Yes.     But  I  could  speak  out  if  I  would." 

"  I  dare  you,"  answered  Mr.  St.  John.     "  Speak  away." 

"  You  know  there  is  one  in  England,  who  monopolises  all  your  letters 
—•not  to  speak  of  your  dreams." 

*^Rose!"  exclaimed  Mary  Carr,  a  dim  shadow  of  Rose's  meaning 
coming  uneasily  across  her,  *' you  are  talking  nonsense.  How  can  you 
speak  ^o  absurdly  to  Mr.  St.  John  ?" 

"  He  provoked  me.  But  he  knows  it  is  true.  Look  at  his  conscious 
face  now !"  she  saucily  continued. 

«  The  only  lady  in  England  honoured  with  my  correspondence,"  said 
Mr.  St.  John,  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  spoken,  "  is 
Mrs.  St.  John." 

«  That's  nearly  true,"  cried  the  provoking  girl—"  nearly.  She  is  not 
Mrs.  St.  John  yet,  only  to  6^." 
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A  strange,  wild  pang  caught  Adeline  de  Castella's  heart  Would  Rose 
haye  continued,  haa  she  seen  it  ?     Did  St.  John  suspect  it  ? 

^^  I  spoke  of  my  mothei^  Eose,"  lie  said.  ^  She  is  the  only  lady  who 
claims,  or  gets,  letters  from  me." 

"  Honour  bright?*  asked  Rose. 

'<  Honour  boght,"  sipeatad  Jir.  St  John,  **  the  liOiK>v  of  her  only 
son." 

"Oh,  faithless  that  you  are,  thea!"  burst  forth  Rose.  "Will  you 
ieaj  that  ikete  is  one  in  fiagiaad  to  whua  your  letten  are  4iie,  if  &ot 
sentj  one,  whose  rfiadow  you  were  IbrmaBy,  Buatj  moaths^  -Mie,  beauti* 
fill  AS  «  pai&ter's  dream  ?** 

"  Bah,  Eosel"  he  said,  those  proud  lips  of  Jus  oarliag  with  a  dffiant 
amile^  ^^  you  ace  getdag  into  ecstasies." 

"  ^lail  I  tell  &r  name— ^e  name  of  his  owa  true  lady-love?"  aateed 
Bmc,  tumiag  rouad,  with  a  world  of  trlamph  oa  ber  hnght|  Itnghing 
hfow.     "  Mary  Cair  knows  it  already." 

"  To«  aro  oat  <of  your  senses !"  c^culated  Miss  Carr,  in  a  few  aC 
^soitementi  hoping  to  fitop  hen  "Don't  attempt  to  iasipose  oa  as  with 
your  fabulous  tales." 

^  Shall  I  tell  it?"  vspeated  Rose,  maintajnifl^g  her  gtouad  aaA  iier 
equanimity. 

*'  Tell  it,"  said  Mc  St.  Johci,  carelessly.  Did  he  iiunk  ake  kaew  so 
much-? 

"  T^  i^"  repeated  AdeUne,  but  it  was  the  motioa  of  A%  syllables, 
rather  than  the  words,  that  came  from  between  her  white  and  parted  lips. 

"  Sacah  Beaaelerc." 

There  was  a  suf^sed  or  startled  look  observable  for  a  traasieat  matee 
on  St.  John's  countenance.  Adeline  saw  it,  and  from  that  wild,  fattier 
moBieat,  a  paag  of  uiguish  took  root  within  her,  which  was  never  to  be 
erased  or  lessened  during  life. 

^^  Yoa  are  under  a  slight  misappDehension,  Rose,"  said  Mr.  St  Jckuy 
with  iadiibrenoe. 

"  Am  I  ?  The  world  was  under  another,  perhaps,  when  it  asserted 
thai  the  honour  of  Mr.  St.  John's  hand  would  fall  to  Sarah  Beaudem." 

"  That  it  certainly  was — ^if  it  ever  did  assert  it.  And  I  mi^t  balieve 
it  possible,  were  the  world  peopled  with  Rose  Darlings." 

"  Look  here,"  exclaimed  Rose,  matching  St  John's  poeket-haa&er- 
chief  from  a  g^lt  cage,  where  he  had  thrown  it  to  protect  the  beaatilul 
bird  it  contained  from  the  rays  of  the  setting  sua — "look  4lt  this, 
<  Frederick  St  John,'  worked  in  hair !" 

It  happened  to  be  the  handkerchief  they  had  picked  up  that  first  noca- 
ing  ia  the  painting-room.  Rose  talked  on,  in  the  recklessness  c£  her 
spiritii  and  Adeline  sat,  drialdng  in  her  words. 

"  She  did  this  for  him :  look  how  elaboratly  it  is  worked,  awa  to  tha 
finJAii^  oi  the  crest     It  is  her  hair,  Sarah  Beauclerc's." 

Now  this  was  a  random  assertion.  Rose  did  not  know,  or  care,  whether 
she  was  right  or  not  In  her  present  huaionr,  had  it  taken  her  in  the 
head,  she  would  have  stood  to  it  that  St  John  was  ia  love  with  the  OKKia. 
But  he  did  not  deny  it.  It  is  probable  she  had  stumbled  upoa  a  bit  of 
btoL     Aad  on  she  rattled,  in  her  wiki  gaiety: 

"This  is  his  favourite  handkerchief:  I  have  noticed  that.     Ail  Jos 
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oAeaa  use  suurked  iiitb  ink.  I  imte  say  slie  gave  die  lunidkenUe^  as 
well  as  madGed  it.  Let  itakMi^  JMi.  St.  John:  I  shall  shmr  it  VMsd,  if 
I  like.  A  rather  significant  present  horn  so  hfnij  a  giflJ  B«fc  it's 
kQO«a  she  wutfoOe  after  hiio.  He  recifvooated  the  oampKaiaBt  llieii : 
I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  now,"  she  added,  widi  a  world  of  taemaing 
i&  ker  tone.  And,  with  a  saucy  glance  at  Me.  St.  Jabtk,  At  mmg  out, 
in  her  «leai^  wkk  Yoiee,  to  •  tane  of  her  own, 

''It  is  weU  to  be  off  wi3i  the  old  lore, 
Before  ycfu.  are  on  witii  the  new.** 

Ade&M  rem,  and  paeaed  qmelfy  into  the  dmring  mnw  Bttt  £d  St. 
John  read  the  effifict  Base  Darling's  aascgtiew  had  wsaqghi  v^aa  hsr? 
lie;  how dkoiOd  faef  £ar  hsr  henring  was  csahm  ¥st  he  hnew,  had  he 
thoa^t  to  apfily  it,  that  the  still  eKteriar  ooreis  iha  dee^pest  saffariBg. 

^^  Rose,"  he  said,  quoting  a  French  proverb  or  aaooaiy  ''wmm  aimeB 
bien  k  rire,  aoais  liea  n  est  beau  i|ae  k  vxaL" 

<<  Ah,"  she  aaswered,  wii^  aaoth^v  ^  ce  n'^st  pas  St»  hiea  aise  t^ 
de  rire."    Perhaps  tihe  deepest  troth  Ae  had  nttaeed  that^veai^. 

With  eafeward  odainess  ikere,  bat  oh !  the  idariwiad  of  deipairiDg 
agony  which  shook  Adeline's  frame  as  she  sank  down  by  the  hedode  hi 
her  own  chamber!  That  ia  one  short  minate,  desoliAon  so  ^maplete 
shoold  haf«  swept  of«r  iter  hearty  and  die  be  able  to  endure  it  and  Irfe ! 
To  haae  given  ap  her  life's  beii^  to  oae ;  to  have  bowed  before  him  ia 
a  love,  little  short  of  idolatry  ;  to  have  foigottea  «yrly  ties  and  Idodred 
in  &e  sp^  of  this  strong  devotioB—aiid  aow  to  be  told  there  was 
another  to  claim  his  vows,  another  to  whoia  they  had  first  been  otfiered ! 

The  dream  in  which  she  had  been  living  for  months  was  over — or,  at 
l^as^  it  had  been  roU)ed  «f  ks  g<^dea  cokMuing.  The  serpent  Doubt 
had  found  his  entrance  into  her  heart :  the  fiend  Jeai^ousy  had  taken 
poisapoian  4d  it,  sever  to  be  wholly  eradicated. 

Frederick  1^  Jo^  was  certaialy  one  of  earth's  &voiired  chikbeo^  witli 
his  great  beauty,  his  powerful  intellect,  his  refined  and  well-stored  naad. 
Tka  wodd  itself  might  almost  worship  him  as  she  did,  and  withottt  a 
hlarfi  He  haA  made  her  hie  tiie  ^yskun  that  poets  tell  o(  and  now  she 
foand  tibat  be  loved,  er  had  loved,  another.  Lake  aa  avalanche  falhng 
dowai  the  JUps  and  jarwAimg  the  hapless  traveiOer,  so  liad  these  tidiags 
Si^Ueii  apea  her  heart,  aad  ^ktoMered  it. 

Adeluie  de  OasteUa  ssMothed  her  brow  aad  retanied  doim  stairs. 
She  had  taken  no  account  of  the  time,  but,  by  the  advanced  twilight,  it 
would  seem  she  had  been  away  an  hour,  and  Rose  in^inred  whether  she 
bad  been  buried. 

Following  Adeline  on  to  the  colonnade,  where  the  wliole  party  were 
naar  seated,  came  the  old  Spanish  servant,  Silva,  beaiiag  a  letter  nr  Mr. 
Si.  John.  The  wninoos  words,  ^  tree  pressee,"  writtea  on  it,  had  lOaased 
Madiune  Baiat  to  despatdi  it  witii  haste  to  the  ohiteuL 

'^Xbes  any  oae  wait  ?**  inquired  Iftr.  St  John. 

^'S^ei^  «." 

^  It  is  wdl,^  he  said,  aad  retreated  inside  1^  room. 

^  Yob  lunre  laoeived  bad  uamV  eKhdaied  Madaeae  de  Oasbdla,  idiea 
he  aoappeared. 

'^Ifaaire,"iKMid,withtta^xdledemotioB.  "^  I  nast  depart  astaiOly 
&rfiaglaML" 
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It  was  well  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering,  or  they  would 
ineyitahly  have  seen  the  pallor  which  overspread  Adeline's  ^Eice. 

**  My  mother—"  he  began. 

" Is  dead?  Oh,  pray  don't  tell  us  so!"  interrupted  poor  old  Madame 
de  Beaufoy. 

"  Not  dead,"  said  Mr.  St.  John.  "  At  least,  she  was  not  when  this 
letter  was  written.  But  she  has  met  with  a  fearful  accident,  and  the 
physicians  fear  concussion  of  the  brain." 

"  An  accident !  Of  what  nature  ?"  they  exclaimed,  breathless  with 
attention . 

"  The  horses  of  her  carriage  took  fright  in  the  park,  and  ran  away. 
And  my  mother,  in  her  alarm,  opened  the  door  and  jumped  out." 

"  Oh,  that  is  terrible !"  uttered  M.  de  Castella — "  worse  than  foolish. 
And  yet,  none  of  us  know  but  we  might  so  act  in  a  moment  of  fright. 
Remember  the  Duke  of  Orleans !" 

"Very  hazardous  for  all,"  murmured  the  old  lady;  "but  next  to 
destruction  for  the  aged,  Mr.  St.  John,  like  your  mother  and  myself." 

"  My  mother  is  not  old,"  swd  Mr.  St.  John ;  "  not  yet  fifty." 

"  Whatever  are  you  talking  of?"  cried  Rose  to  Mr.  St.  John.  "  Your 
brother  must  be  fifty." 

"  Nearly  so,"  he  answered.     "  He  is  only  my  half-brother,  Rose." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  these  tidings,"  said  Madame  de  Castella, 
"  though  we  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  your  mother.  I  sincerely 
hope  we  may  yet  have  that  pleasure." 

"  I  hope — I  tirust— I  pray  you  may !"  uttered  St.  John,  fervently,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  M.  de  Castella. 

"  Are  you  going  ?" 

"  Yes,  f  feel  every  moment  wasted  that  does  not  speed  me  on  my 
journey." 

And  in  another  instant  he  was  gone.  Without  a  word  more  of  adieu 
to  Adeline  than  he  gave  to  the  others.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  it. 

An  hour  passed.  Lights  were. in  the  room,  and  all,  save  Adeline, 
were  gathered  in  it.  Signer  de  Castella  was  playing  chess  with  Mary 
Carr,  Madame  de  Beaufoy  ^cart6  with  her  younger  daughter,  Agnes  de 
Beaufoy  talked  with  Father  Marc,  who  had  dropped  in,  and  Rose  was  at 
the  instrument  singing  pleasingly,  in  a  subdued  voice.  Adeline  remained 
on  the  terrace,  leaning  on  its  balustrades,  looking  out  into  the  night. 

0  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  I 

It  is  a  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  make 

The  food  it  feeds  on. 

That  powerful  reader  of  the  human  heart  never  put  forth  a  greater 
truth,  a  more  needed  warning.  Yet,  how  vainly  !  We  can  smile  and 
wonder,  now,  at  the  "  trifles"  which  once  mocked  ourselves,  but  who 
smiles  at  the  time  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  true  love 
without  jealousy,  and  who  shall  venture  to  dispute  it  ?  Love  is  most 
exacting.  Its  object  must  not  listen  to  a  tender  word,  or  bestow  a  look 
of  admuration  on  another.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  want  of  any  other 
suspicion,  Adeline  de  Castella  would  have  become  jealous  of  Rose  Dar-- 
ling.  But  Rose  was  not  needed.  Sarah  Beauderc  had  been  put  forth 
with  sufficient  detidl  to  arouse  the  most  refined  torments  of  the  distress- 
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ing  passion,  and  let  none  doubt  that  they  were  playing  their  part  well 
upon  her  heart.  And  so  she  stood  on;  bitterly  giving  way  to  thb 
strange  anguish  which  had  fallen  on  her,  wondering  how  long  it  would 
be  before  he  returned  from  England,  and  how  many  times,  during  his 
stay  there,  he  would  ^e  Sarah  Beauclerc. 

but  what  is  that  movement  which  her  eye  has  caught  at  a  distance  ? 
Who  or  what  is  it,  advancing,  with  a  hasty  step,  from  the  dark  trees  ? 
Ah !  the  wild  rising  of  her  pulse  has  told  her,  before  die  outlines  of  his 
form  become  distinct,  as  he  emerges  into  that  plot  of  pale  light !  It  was 
St.  John — St.  John  whom  she  thought  to  have  looked  upon  at  present 
for  the  last  time,  and  the  ecstatic  ^ling  which  rushed  over  her  spirit 
was  such,  as  almost  momentarily  to  obliterate  the  cruel  doubts  that  op- 
pressed her.  He  had  changed  his  dress,  and  was  habited  in  costume 
suitable  for  travelling.  His  tread  over  the  lawn  was  noiseless,  and  little 
less  so  as  he  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  colonnade. 

•*  How  fortunate  that  you  are  here,  Adeline !"  he  whispered.  "  I  could 
not  go  without  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  word  with  you,  though  I  doubted 
being  able  to  accomplish  it'' 

Adeline,  painfully  agitated,  and  trembling  to  excess^  both  in  her  heart 
and  frame,  murmured  some  confused  words  about  the  time  he  was  losing. 

"  No,"  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John,  "  I  should  deem  myself  gmlty  of  the 
deepest  filial  ingratitude,  and  which  no  after  repentance  could  efface  or 
atone  for,  if  I  lost  one  precious  moment.  I  may  arrive  hardy  to  receive 
my  mother's  dying  blessing  ;  I  may  arrive  to  find  "  He  broke  off 
abruptly,  and  resumed,  after  a  pause  : 

"  My  own  preparations  were  soon  made :  not  so  those  necessary  to 
convey  me  to  Odesque.  As  it  always  happens  in  these  emergencies,  the 
spring-cart— and  there's  nothing  else  to  take  me — had  been  lent  out  to 
Farmer  Pichon.  Baret  is  gone  for  it,  and  will  come  on  with  it  here, 
which  is  all  in  the  way :  so,  you  see,  not  one  minute  is  being  wasted. 
Why  do  you  tremble  so,  my  love  ?"  he  added,  as  the  fit  of  ague,  which 
seemed  to  possess  her,  shook  even  his  arm.     '*  Are  you  cold  P" 

Cold !     But  most  men  would  have  had  but  the  same  idea. 

"  Now,  Adeline,  for  one  moment's  grave  consultation.  Shall  I  write, 
and  lay  my  proposals  before  M.  de  Castella,  or  shaU  they  wait  till  I  re- 
turn?" 

"  Oh,  wait  to  do  so !"  she  implored,  "  in  mercy,  wait !" 

"  I  would  prefer  it  myself,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  "  for  I  feel  I  ought  to  be 
present  to  support  you  through  all  that  may  then  occur.  But,  Adeline, 
should  I  be  detained  long,  there  will  be  no  altem$itive  :  the  preparations 
for  your  wedding  will  soon  be  actively  begun,  and  render  my  speaking 
an  act  of  imperative  necessity." 

She  l^ud  her  head  upon  his  arm,  moaning. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  darling;  I  am  only  putting  the  worst  view  of  the  case. 
I  trust  that  a  few  days  may  bring  me  back  to  you.  Write  to  me  daily,^ 
Adeline :  everythmg  that  occurs  :  I  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  how  long 
I  may  be  absent  with  safety.  I  was  thinking,  Adeline,  as  I  came  along, 
that  it  might  be  better  if  my  letters  to  you  are  sent  under  cover  to  Rose 
or  Mary.  You  are  aware  that  I  do  not  mention  this  for  myself — I  should 
be  proud  to  address  you  without  disguise — but  for  your  own  peace. 
Were  I  to  write  openly,  it  might  force  explanations  on  you  before  my 
xetum.'' 
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is  9tm»k  Aawdert. 

"Errer  ^xnwmA  lor  her  t    Her  beart  bocntded  uMi  gnAilttie* 
"  Under  cof«r  ta  Muy  Carr,*  she  ttid. 

''We  raosl  part  no^,  my  loTej,"  he  wysperod,  89  a  luni  mmUii^ 
broke  upon  tlimr  ears  from  the  diftaniee;  "  you  hear  my  s^n^d.  It  b 
fest  approaching." 

'' Youw^  eome  baek  as  mcfa  as  yon  are  at  Hberty  V*  eiie  sigfae^, 
''  Ay,  the  very  instant.  Need  you  ques^on  it,  AdeUne  ?^ 
He  strained  h&t  to  his  heart,  and  the  painfy  tears  conrsed  down  ker 
cheek.  "  G«d  Idess  yon,  ami  take  care  of  yon,  and  keep  yon  in  peace  tffi 
I  retnm,  my  dear,  n^  deio*,  my  only  love  V^  And  when  he  had  passed 
into  the  room,  AdeHne  adced  hers^  if  that  last  Ungertng^  fafew^l  kiss 
which  he  had  pressed  upon  her  Kps— she  asked  herself  wxlh  baniMig 
blushes,  if  she  were  sure  it  had  not  been  retramed. 

n. 

The  second  evening  after  Mr.  St.  John's  departure,  before  they  had 
risen  from  the  dinner-table,  Silva  brought  in  the  letters.  Two  from 
England  amongst  them,  bearing  on  their  seals,  as  Rose  Darling  expressed 
it,  the  arms  and  qnarterings  of  all  the  St.  Johns^  Hie  one  was  addressed 
to  Madame  de  Castella ;  the  other  was  handed  to  Miss  Carr. 

Mary  looked  at  it  with  unqualified  surprise.  The  fact  was,  Adelme, 
not  expecting  they  could  hear  firom  Mt,  St  John  till  tk»  Ibllowmg  day, 
had  pirt  off  me  few  words  of  ex|4anation  she  meant  to  speak,  feeing  shy 
at  the  task. 

*'  Why  should  Mr.  St.  John  write  to  me  ?*  exehnmed  Mary  Carr.  But 
Adeline,  who  was  sitting  next  her,  laid  her  hand  upon  Mary's  knee,  imder 
cover  of  the  tabkdoth,  pressing  it  convuUiyely. 

There  was  a  sKgfat  general  hiugh  at  the  remark.  Some  of  them  were 
beginning  to  think,  for  the  first  time^  that  Mr.  St.  dckm.  might  possess  a 
tender  interest  in  Miss  Carr. 

"  Open  it  without  ceremony,  my  dear,**  said  Agnes  de  Beanfoy.  "  You 
are  not  amongst  strangers." 

Mary  Carr  raised  her  hand  to  break  the  seal :  but  that  iron  clasp  of 
Adeline's  became  more  urgent  in  its  pressure.  She  began  dimly  to 
understand,  and  laid  the  letter  down  by  the  side  of  her  dessert-plate. 

"  Why  don't  you  open  it,  Mary  Carr  ?"  repeated  Rose,  impatientfy. 

"  No,"  said  Mis3  Carr,  in  a  half-joking  manner,  "  there  may  be  secrets 
in  it  which  I  don't  care  to  read  before  people."  And  Rose,  whose  curiodty 
was  fully  excited,  could  have  boxed  hit  ears. 

'^  Mr.  St.  John  writes  that  his  mother  is  better,"  said  Madame  de 
Castella ;  "  the  injuries  prove  less  serious  than  were  at  first  supposed.  By 
the  next  post,  he  hopes  to  send  us  word  that  she  is  out  of  <hmger." 

"This  letter,  Adfeline,"  ^claimed  Mary  Carr,  when  they  were  alone 
— "  I  fancy  it  may  not  be  meant  for  me." 

"  You  can  open  it,"  replied  Adeline,  timidly.  "  Perhaps — I  think — 
there  may  be  one  for  me  inwde  it." 

Mary  Carr  opened  the  letter.  It  contiuned  but  a  few  pol^  words 
from  Mr.  St.  John,  requesting  her  to  ctmvey  the  enclosed  one  to  Ad^ne, 
at  a  convenient  opportunity. 

«*  You  see  how  it  is  ?"  faltered  Adeline  to  her. 

"  I  have  seen  it  long,  Adeline." 
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She  osfmd  Ae  letter  t&  faer  ehamWr  to  mcl,  boW^  dbe  joot  Aat 
dbe  m^tH  be  free  from  interraplaoo.  It  was  a  long-  letter,  wiittea  fn 
mot%  seanUjT  f^iSD  are  kyv^-epMn  in  genenJ,  for  it  wa»  impossible  to 
Mr.  9fc.  Joim  to*  write  otherwise,  b«t  tnere  was  a  t^  of  knpamoiwd 
teikleniess  miiw^  throngb  k,  knpKed  imtfaer  tbao  expressed^  wineh 
surely  oc^^  te  Ibave  satisfied  ewD  AdeliBe.  Bat  the  embittered  doubts 
wfai^  ^kI  possessed  ber,  siaee  tbat  fi&tal  Big^  when  Rose  so  randomfy 
spoke  of  Miss  Beauclerc,  cast  their  gangrene  over  alL  Not  a  moment  of 
peaee  or  bappioess  bad  ^le  known  since.  Her  TisioDs  bj  day,  ber  dreams 
by  n^bt,  were  crowded  by  imi^esof  Mr.  St.  Jobn,  Ruthless  to  ber,  happy 
with  ai»^er.  Nor  did  t)^  yotmg  bidy  in  question  want  a  ^*  shape  to 
the  mmd.*'  The  day  after  St.  Jotm*s  depaitwe,  they  were  lookm^^  orer 
the  kst  yearns  ^'Bodk  of  Beauty,'*  or  **  Portraits  of  the  Ea^ish  NobOity^ 
— something  of  that,  I  forget  the  precise  title — when  Rose  seddenly  ex- 
cbomed,  ^Adeline,  we  were  talking  last  n%ht  of  Sarah  Beanderc :  this 
is  very  VSke  her.** 

^  Was  it  ramsense  or  sense,  Rose,  the  tale  yoa  were  teffing  ns  ?*' 
questioned  Addine,  with  a  desperate  stn^gle  ta  speak  calndy. 

^  Sober  sense,  and  sober  truth,  so  far  as  I  belieTe,"  blundered  Rose,  in 
rei^j,  ^^  Frank  totd  me.  He  said  St.  John  had  been  her  shadow  for 
mopths,  until — so  I  understood  it — matil  he  came  abroad  bere.  Eyery- 
body  thou^t  ^y  were  engaged,  Frank  said;  there  was  no, room  to 
think  oth^wise.** 

*^  It  was  only  a  fetation,**  broke  in  Mary  Carr,  who  bad  in  nun 
endeavoured  to  interrupt  Rose  before. 

"Tery  likely,'*  assented  Rose;  "  an  attractive  €^ow  like  FWerick 
St.  John  is  allowed  to  go  pretty  deep  in  the  game :  roaming  about,  as  a 
butterfly,  from  flower  to  flower,  kissing  all,  b«t  setting  upon  none."  And 
off  danced  Rose,  bring^g  ber  careless  speech  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
commencing  lines  of  an  old  song,  once  in  great  vogue  at  Madame  de 
Nino's, 

"  The  Butterfly  was  a  gentleman 
Of  no  very  ^d  repute ; 
And  he  roved  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long^ 

In  his  scarlet  and  purple  suit. 
And  he  left  his  lady  wife  at  home 

In  her  own  secluded  bower, 
Whilst  he,  like  a  bachelor,  flirted  about, 
With  a  kiss  for  every  flower." 

Adeline  listened  to  all  in  silence,  g^ng  at  the  p<Mrtrait.  It  was  that 
of  a  Mr  girlish  fisiee,  wearing  a  peculiarly  sweet  look  of  youth  and 
innocence.  No  impartial  observer  could  hare  pronounced  it  so  lovely  as 
her  own,  but  the  jealous  film  just  now  before  lair  eyes  caused  her  to  take 
an  exaggerated  view  of  its  charms,  and  to  see  in  it  something  more  than 
loveliness.  It  may  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  like  the  young  lady  to  whom 
Rose  compared  it ;  but  no  matter :  to  Adeline  it  was  Sarah  Beauclerc 
and  ne  other,  and  firom  that  moment  tl^  image  §xjeA  itself  indelibly  in 
ber  mind  ae  that  oi  her  envied  rival.  And  yet  she  knew  that  Mr.  St. 
John  was  seeking  to  win  herself  for  his  wife !  Tndy  they  are  un-* 
fathomable,  the  ways  and  fears  of  jealousy. 

More  letters  came  firom  St.  John  to  Mary  Carr,  and  answers  were  sent 
in  return  to  bini}  ^  address  m  Mary's  baodwriting,  and  the  seal  her 
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own  ^^  Mi  C,"  and  a  dove  with  an  olive-branch.  It  had  become  quite  a 
joke  at  the  chateau:  Agnes  openly  wondered  where  all  their  eyes  could 
have  been ;  Rose,  who  was  at  first  puzzled,  a  thing  she  detested,  curled 
her  lip,  and  asked  Mary  if  she  meant  to  set  Aerself  up  for  a  rival  to  the 
beautiful  Sarah  Beauclerc ;  and  good  old  Madame  de  Beaufoy  told  Mary 
she  should  make  her  a  present  of  the  wedding  dress.  Mary  Carr  winc^ 
sometimes,  but  she  remembered  Adeline's  pale  cheek  and  troubled  spirit, 
and  bore  all  patiently. 

One  day,  while  they  were  at  dinner,  who  should  arrive  unexpectedly 
but  the  Baron  de  la  Chasse.  Some  difficulty  with  the  lawyers  as  to  the 
marriage-settlements  rendered  necessary  a  personal  interview  with  M.  de 
Castella.  The  latter  pressed  him  to  remain  a  few  days,  and  he  consented. 
Adeline  was  both  terrified  and  dismayed,  and  she  wrote  to  Mr.  St  John 
before  she  slept. 

Three  evenings  later,  the  whole  party  were  assembled  in  the  billiard- 
room.  The  windows  were  open,  and  the  hot  breeze  was  whiffing  in, 
blowing  the  lights  about,  and  causing  the  wax  to  drop.  It  was  between 
ten  and  eleven,  and  the  baron  and  Signer  de  Castella  were  finishing  their 
last  game,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  St.  John.  Adeline 
started  from  her  seat  with  a  faint,  involuntary  cry ;  but,  in  the  universal 
surprise,  the  movement  was  not  observed. 

He  looked  very  well ;  and  oh !  how  handsome !  It  seemed  to  stnke 
them  all,  after  this  short  absence,  though  he  had  no  advantages  from 
dress,  being  in  his  travelling  attire.  How  could  they  blame  Adeline 
for  loving  mm  ?  A  hundred  inquiries  were  made  after  Mrs.  St.  John. 
She  was  entirely  out  of  danger,  he  answered,  and  progressing  towards 
recovery. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  the  honour  of  half  an  hour's  interview  with  you 
to-morrow  morning,  sir?"  he  said,  addressing  M.  de  Castella,  in  a  tone 
which  the  whole  room  might  hear. 

"Certainly,"  returned  M.  de  Castella.  But  he  looked  somewhat 
surprised. 

"  At  what  hour?"  inquired  St.  John. 

"  Any  hour.     Name  your  own." 

"  Ten  o'clock  then."     And  he  took  his  leave. 

He  might  well  clasp  Adeline's  hand  to  reassure  her,  as  he  went  out, 
for  they  could  have  heard  her  heart  beat,  as  he  made  that  request  to  her 
^Either.  She  retired  to  her  chamber,  but  not  to  sleep :  the  anxiety  of  the 
coming  day  prevented  rest.  But,  amidst  all  the  suspense  that  turned  her 
heart  to  sickness — amidst  the  dread  of  what  the  approaching  hours  might 
bring  forth — amidst  the  strange  doubt  and  agony  which  had  come  with 
the  image  of  Sarah  Beauclerc,  there  arose  one  bright,  rapturous  gleam  of 
sunshine — he  was  once  more  with  her :  she  had  heard  his  beloved  voice, 
and  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  the  world  was  again  Eden.  Though 
with  that  yellow  shade  over  it. 

It  was  striking  ten,  the  next  morning,  when  Mr.  St.  John  entered  the 
house.  He  brought  a  roll  of  music  in  his  hand  for  Rose,  and  presented 
Mary  Carr  with  a  handsome  writing-case:  an  acknowledgment,  she 
always  thought,  of  the  slight  service  she  had  rendered  him  and  Adeline. 
He  then  passed  into  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Castella. 

The  interview  lasted  an  hour — an  hour  I — and  Adeline  in  suspense  all 
that  time.     She  could  not  remain  for  an  instant  in  one  place — ^now  up- 
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stairs,  now  down.  She  was  crosdng  the  hall,  for  about  die  hundredth 
time,  when  the  cabinet  door  opened,  and  Mr.  St  J<^  came  out.  He 
seized  her  hand  and  took  her  into  the  yellow  drawing-room.  She  trem- 
bled violentlj  from  head  to  foot,  like  she  had  trembled  the  night  of  his 
departure  for  England.  It  was  the  first  moment  of  their  bdng  alone 
together,  and  he  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  held  her  to  his  heart. 

^*  You  have  ill  news  for  me  V*  she  uttered,  at  length.  <^  We  are  to  be 
separated!" 

"We  win  not  be  separated,  Adeline.  Strange!  strange T  he  con- 
tinued, leaving  her  to  pace  die  room,  **  that  people  can  be  so  infiituated 
as  to  fancy  an  engagement  of  form  must  necessarily  imply  an  engage- 
ment of  hearts !  M.  de  Castella  does  not  understand — he  cannot  un£r- 
stand  that  your  happiness  is  at  stake.     In  short,  he  laughed  at  that.'' 

**  Is  he  very  angry  ?"  i 

"  No ;  but  vexed.  I  have  not  time  now  to  relate  to  voa  all  that 
passed,  liable  as  we  are  to  interruption.  I  told  him  that  the  passion 
which  had  arisen  between  us  was  not  of  will — ^that  I  had  not  purposely 
placed  myself  in  your  path  to  gain  your  love — ^that  we  had  been  thrown 
together  by  circumstances,  and  thus  it  had  arisen.  I  pointed  out  that  no 
blame  could  by  any  possibility  attach  to  you,  but  it  might  be  due  to  me ; 
for.  I  did  not  deny  that  when  I  saw  an  attachment  was  growing  up 
between  us,  I  might  have  flown  before  it  was  irrevocably  planted,  and 
did  not" 

^*  Did  you  part  in  anger?"  she  shuddered. 

*^  On  the  contrary.  M.  de  Castella  is  anxious  to  treat  die  affdr  as  a 
jest,  and  hinted  tliat  it  might  be  dropped  as  such.  I  did  not  reply : 
thinking  it  better  not  to  venture  too  far  at  the  first  interview.  Perhaps 
he  imagined  he  had  convinced  me,  for  he  asked  me  to  dinner." 

"  Frederick !     You  vrill  surely  come  ?" 

**  I  shall  come,  Adeline,  for  your  sake." 

"  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  vrith  a  shiver,  "  how  vrill  it  end  ?" 

*'  My  dearest,"  he  said  eamesdy,  *'  you  must  be  calm.  Fear  nothing, 
now  I  am  by  you.     Rely  upon  it,  you  shall  be  my  wife." 

"  Mr.  St.  John,"  cried  Rose,  as  they  went  into  die  west  drawing- 
room,  *^  you  have  brought  the  music  for  me,  the  writing-case  for  Mary 
Carr,  but  what  have  you  brought  for  Adeline?" 

"  Myself,"  he  quietly  answered. 

"  There's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,"  laughed  Rose.  "  You 
don't  think  you  have  been  taking  me  in  all  diis  time,  Mr.  St  John,  with 
your  letters  to  Mary  Carr,  and  her  envelopes  back  again  ?  Bah !  pas  si 
D^te,"  cried  Rose,  waltzing  on  to  the  colonnade. 

Mr.  St  John  turned  to  Miss  Carr,  and  thanked  her  for  the  very  thing 
Rose  had  named.  <'  I  presume  you  know,"  he  said,  '^  that  our  corre- 
spondence was  perfecdy  justified,  though  I  did  not  wish  it  declared  until 
my  return — that  we  are  affianced  to  each  odier?" 

'^  I  have  feared  it  some  dme,  Mr.  St  John." 

'' Feared  itr 

'*  Yes.  Adeline  is  promised  to  another :  and  the  French  look  upon* 
such  engagements  as  sacred." 

*'  In  a  general  way.  But  there  are  cases  of  exception.  We  have  your 
good  wishes,  I  hope." 
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^  fiiMd  you  iMvve.     For  I  fear  it  miay  be  a  matter  of  life  and  dMik 
to  Adeline'— 68  it  is  decided.     She  is  a  senskive  plant;" 
^<  And  shall  be  cherished  as  one.** 

^It  was  a  most  unoomfortable  dinner  that  d^»  Mr.  St.  JUm  was 
present,  looking  haughty  and  resolute  and  6e  la  Chasee  Inrioits. 
Somehow,  the  pretensions  o£  Ms,  St.  John  had  ooaaed  out«— Maiy 
Carr  thought  through;  poor  old  Madame  de  Beau&y — and  De  \a 
Chasse  had  aspersed  St.  John,  in  no  measured  terms,  before  &em 
all.  After  dimier.  Signer  de  Castella  led  the  way  to  the  billiard- 
room,  hoping,  probably^  that  the  knoeldng  about  of  balls  might 
dissipate  the  constraint.  B«t  it  eame  to  an  open  rupture^  Some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  aroee  about  the  game ;  St.  John  Wffs  calm,  but  un- 
bending ;  De  la  Chasse  gave  way  to  his  anger,  and  so  &r  forget  him- 
self, as  personally  to  attacky|by  words,  Mr.  St.  John.  '^  A  spendthrift, 
who  had  run  through  his  own  fortune,  to  come  hunting  after  Ade- 
line's  "" 

^*  Yens  dtes  menteur  V*  shouted  Mr.  St»  John,  turning  riiort  upeli  the 
baron.  But  what  farther  he  would  haye  followed  up  with  was  stopped 
by  Adeline,  who,  temfied  out  of  self-control,  darted  across  the  room,  and 
touching  St.  John's  arm  whispered  him  to  be  calm  for  her  sake.  De  la 
Chasse  advanced  and  offered  ms  hand  to  remove  Adeline,  but  St.  John 
threw  hie  arm  roui^  her  waist  with  haughty  defiance. 

^^Mademoiselle,  you  are  degrading  yourself !"  uttered  De  la  Chasse. 
"  Come  from  his  side." 

There  was  no  answer  from  St.  John,  bat  a  quiet  smile  of  eontempt, 
and  his  retaining  hold  of  Adeline.  The  baron  was  foaming,  but  as  to 
hie  attemptmg  to  remove  Adeline  by  force,  he  knew  he  might  as  weM 
have  attempted  to  move  the  chAteao,  and  have  got  ^tched  out  at  win- 
dow, probably,  into  the  bargain. 

'*  Sir,  I  appeal  to  you,"  he  stuttered,  tm*ning  to  M.  de  Castella,  for 
the  scene  had  really  passed  s<^  quickly  that  the  latter  had  found  no  breath 
to  interfere.  ^'  Is  it  fit  that  my  promised  wife  diould  thus  be  subjectod 
to  insult  in  my  presence  ?" 

^'Adeline,"  inteq^osed  M.  de  Castella,  sternly,  <^ return  to  your 
mother." 

**  She  is  my  promised  wife,"  said  Mr.  St.  John  to  the  baron,  "  and  I 
have  a  right  to  retain  her  here — the  right  of  afiPection.  A  right  that 
you  will  never  have." 

*^  I  will  not  bandy  words  with  him,  I  will  not,"  foamed  De  la  Chasse. 
'^  Monsieur  de  Castella,  when  your  salon  shall  be  freed  from  that  man  I 
will  re-enter  it."  lie  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  the  billiard-room, 
bwdg^ng  the  doer  after  him. 

^^  Mademoiselle,"  reiterated  M.  de  Castdla  to  his  daughter,  who  was 
sobbing  aloud  in  her  terror  and  agitation,  ^^  do  you  disobey  me  ?  Betum 
to  your  mother." 

''  She  does  not  disobey  you,  sir,  and  never  has>  done  willingly,"  cried 
Mr.  St.  John,  as  he  released  Adeline,  and  conducted  her  aeross  the  room 
to  Madame  de  Castella. 

"  These  scenes  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  Mr.  St  John.  You  received 
my  answ^  this  morning." 

"  Only  to  re-enter  upon  it,  sir.  The  particulars  which  I  spared  th^ 
I  will  relate  now.'' 
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^<  J  donoiinA  to  hear  tbesB,''  aaid  Signor  de  Castella,  itritaUy. 

^  Sir,"  ealialy  interposed  Mr.  Si.  John,  *'  I  demand  U  as  a  righl»  The 
baron  hai  been  feerij  remariaa^  upon  me  and  my  eondnet  to-day,  I 
understand,  in  tke  heark^  o£  all  preaeat^  and  I  most  be  permittad  to 
justify  mys^" 

^  Yoa  mast  allow  for  the  feeMn^  of  irritation  on  the  baron's  part#  You 
are  nekker  deroid  of  cot^  jod^OMi^  nor  sound  sense,  Mr.  St.  Joha." 

'^  That  is  jnst  what  I  hate  allowed  fov,"  replied  Mr.  St  Joh%  fouikly. 
^^  H0  feels^  no  donbt^  that  he  is  an  injured  nan ;  and  so  I  haf%  beea 
wiUing  to  show  him  eonsideration.  Any  other  man^  speaking  of  me  as 
De  la  Chasse  has  done,  wonld  have  got  a  horsewhippiag  firaC^  aad  the 
option  of  meetii^^^ae  afterwards." 

'^Let  this  nni^asant  matter  be  dropped,  Mr.  St.  Jc^,"  was  the 
resolute  answer. 

'^  Sir,  I  beg  yon  to  listen  to  my  explanation :  it  shaU  be  given  ^hout 
disgmse.  When  I  eame  of  age,  I  obtained  possession  of  a  handsome 
fortcme.  It  is  all  dissipated.  I  was  not  free  from  the  faults  of  yoath, 
conuaon  to  my  inezperienee  and  rank,  and  I  was  as  extravagant  as  my 
worst  enemy  couki  wish.  But  I  solemnly  assert  that  I  never  ha^re  been 
guilty  of  a  didsonoorable  thought  or  mean  action.  There  is  not  a  man 
or  woman  living,  who  can  bring  a  word  of  reproach  against  m^  save  that 
of  excessive  imprudence  in  regard  to  my  money — and  a  good  part  of  that 
went  to  hd|>  tbose  who  wanted  it  worse  than  1  do.  W^l,  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  I  was  cleared  out,  and  had  liabilities  to  the  aaaooot  oi  a  few 
thousonik  besidesi." 

<*  Pray  do  not  enter  upon  these  details,  Mr.  St.  John,"  interrupted  the 
Signor  de  Castdla. 

^^  Str^  I  must  go  on — with  your  permission.  My  hrothery  Mr.  Isaac 
St.  Johoy  whom  you  know,  by  reputation,  sent  for  me  to  Castle- Wafer. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  the  errors  q&  my  career :  tokl  me  to  reflect  upon 
the  heedless  eoucse  I  was  pursuing.  I  had  been  reSeetiBg  on  it,  had 
beemne  qinte  as  awake  to  its  ills  as  he  could  be,  and  I  had  firmly  resolved 
&at  it  should  end  :  but  to  a  man  deep  in  debt,  good  resolutions  are 
sometimes  diflScult  to  carry  out.  My  brother  offered  to  set  me  free ;  but 
upon  two  conditions.  One  was,  that  I  would  give  him  my  word  of 
hcmour  never  to  set  my  name  to  another  bill ;  the  second,  that  I  should 
take  to  mysdf  a  wife.  The  first  I  was  quite  willing  to  aecede  to,  and 
keep;  but  I  demurred  to  the  latter,  and  my  brother  explained  his 
generous  intenlaons  further.  He  and  my  mother  were  extremely  anxious 
that  I  should  marry ;  not  only  as  a  security  against  my  relapsing  into 
unsteady  habits,  but  because  some  superstitious  fear  clings  to  owr  branch 
<^  the  family,  that  with  us,  my  brother  and  myself,  will  die  out  the  last 
of  the  St.  Johns.  Isaac  proposed  to  give  up  to  me,  at  once,  Castle- 
Wafer — it  has  always  been  his  intention  to  do  so  when  I  married — and 
to  resign  to  me  an  ineome  proportioned  to  it.  A  liberal  settlement  he 
also  offered  to  make  on  my  wife,  whom  they  had  already  fixed  upon." 

**Was  it  Miss  Beainderc?"  interrupted  Rose,  who  never  lost  her 
equanimity  in  her  life. 

^^  It  was  my  eousin  Anne,"  resumed  Mr.  St.  John,  with  scarcely  a 
glance  at  Rose.  *^  She  and  my  mother  were  at  that  time  visiting  at 
Castle- Wafer.  But  the  marriage  suited  neither  her  nor  me.  She  was 
engaged}  unknown  to  her  friends,  to  Captain  Saville,  and  she  confided  to 
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me  tliis  attachment  I  took  upon  myself  all  the  brunt  of  the  refusal — 
for  Captain  Saville's  position,  at  that  period,  did  not  justify  his  aspiring 
openly  to  Lady  Anne  St.  John — ^and  informed  my  brother  I  could  not 
marry  Anne.  High  words  rose  between  us,  and  we  parted  in  anger.  I 
thought  then,  and  always  shall  think,  that  he  was  very  severe  upon  me 
— I  mean  as  to  my  past  follies.  He,  in  the  isolated  position  which  his 
infirmity  has  caused  him  to  enshrine  round  lumself  since  childhood,  had 
never  been  exposed  to  the  temptations  which  attend  youth  and  rank,  and 
he  could  not  make  allowance  for  me.  He  spoke  of  them  as  crimes,  rather 
than  venial  errors,  and  I  retorted  passionately.  I  said  more  than  I  ought, 
and  in  this  spirit  we  parted,  I  returning  to  London.  Just  then  my 
mother's  sister  died,  leaving  me  what  money  was  at  her  disposal.  It  was 
not  much ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  pay  my  debts,  and  to  this  purpose  it 
is  being  applied,  as  it  is  realised.  By  next  November  every  shilling  I 
owe  will  be  discharged.  I  should  have  preferred 'not  appearing  again 
before  my  brother  until  I  was  a  free  man,  but  circumstances  have  ordered 
it  otherwise.  I  was  about  setting  out  for  Castle- Wafer  the  day  informa- 
tion reached  me  that  De  la  Chasse  had  again  made  his  appearance  here, 
and  I  came  off  at  once,  without  the  credentials  I  should  otherwise  have 
brought  with  me.     But  you  cannot  doubt  me,  M.  de  Castella?'? 

"Doubt  what ?** 

**  My  ability — my  power — ^to  offer  a  suitable  position  to  your  daughter." 

"  Sir,  the  question  cannot  arise.  Though  I  should  very  much  doubt 
it.     My  daughter  is  not  Lady  Anne  St.  John." 

"  I  should  have  added  that  Lady  Anne  is  married ;  a  change  having 
occurred  in  Captain  Saville's  prospects.  She  wrote  to  my  brother,  on 
her  marriage,  telling  him  it  was  at  her  instis^ation  I  refused  her :  without 
referring  to  my  own  feelings ;  and  indeed  she  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  favourable  to  her  or  the  contrary :  no  necessity,"  he  continued,  with 
a  passing  smile,  "for  telling  Anne  I  declined  the  honour  of  her  hand. 
My  brother  is  most  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  me :  I  know  it  from  my 
mother.  And  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  all  the  favourable  pro- 
jects and  settlements  he  proposed  for  Lady  Anne,  will  be  renewed  for 
AdeHne." 

"  Then  you  would  take  upon  yourself  to  say  too  much,  Mr.  St.  John : 
you  cannot  answer  for  another.  But  let  this  unprofitable  conversation 
end.  My  daughter  is  promised  to  Monsieur  de  la  Chasse,  and  no  other 
man  will  she  marry." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John,  speaking  with  agitation,  **  will  you  answer 
me  one  question.  If  I  were  in  a  position  to  offer  Adeline  ample  settle- 
ments ;  to  take  her  to  Castle- Wafer  as  her  present  home— and  you  know 
it  must  eventually  descend  to  me — would  you  consider  me  a  suitable 
match  for  her  ?" 

"  It  is  a  question  that  never  can  arise." 

"I  pray  you  answer  it  me — in  courtesy,"  pleaded  Mr.  St.  John. 
"  Would  you  deem  me  eligible  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ?" 

"  Certainly.  It  is  an  alliance  that  a  higher  family  than  mine  might 
aspire  to." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  return  this  night  to  England.  And  will  not  again  pre- 
sent myself  to  you,  until  I  come  armed  with  these  credentials.'' 

"Absurd!  absurd!"  ejaculated  M.  de  Castella,  whilst  Adeline  uttered 
a  smothered  cry  of  fear.     "  I  have  allowed  this  conversation  to  go  on, 
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oat  of  reepect  to  you,  Mr.  St.  John,  but  I  b^  to  tell  you,  once  for  all, 
that  Adeline  never  can  be  yours." 

'^  I  will  not  urge  the  subject  further  at  present,"  said  Mr.  St  John,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  bid  adieu  to  Madame  de  Castella.  ^  We  will 
resume  it  on  my  return  from  England." 

^'  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  persist  in  this  insane  journey !"  abruptly 
uttered  M.  de  Castella. 

*^  Signer  de  Castella,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  with  a  pale  cheek  but  firm 
manner,  *^  I  will  not  resign  your  daughter.  If  I  could  for^t  my  own 
feelings,  I  must  remember  hers.  To  marry  her  to  De  la  Chasse  would 
be  to  abandon  her  to  the  grave.  She  is  not  strong ;  you  know  it ;  not 
fitted  to  battle  with  misery.  Adeline,  my  darling,"  ne  added,  turning 
to  her,  for  she  was  sobbing  hysterically,  "  why  this  distress  ?  I  have 
repeatedly  assured  you,  when  your  fears  of  these  explanations  were 
great,  that  I  would  never  resign  you  to  De  la  Chasse,  or  to  any  other. 
Hear  me  repeat  that  assertion  in  the  presence  of  your  parents — by  the 
help  of  Heaven,  my  love,  you  shall  be  my  wife." 

^'Meanwhile,"  said  M.  de  Castella,  sarcastically,  *'  as  you  are  now,  at 
least,  under  my  authority,  Adeline,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  retire 
from  this  room." 

She  rose  obediently,  and  went  towards  the  door,  sobbing. 
"  A  moment,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John,  deprecatingly,  "  if  it  is  from  my 
presence  you  would  send  her.     I  am  going  myself.     Adieu  to  all." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  glancing  hesitatingly 
at  Adeline.  Her  feelings  were  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement, 
control  forsook  her,  and  darting  forward  she  clung  to  t^e  arm  of  Mr. 
St.  John,  sobbing  out  hysterically, 

"  You  will  return — ^}'0u  will  not  desert  me — you  will  not  leave  me  to 
7dm  f* 

He  wound  his  arms  round  her,  just  as  though  they  had  been  alone. 
"  It  is  only  compulsion  that  takes  me  from  you,  Adeline,"  he  whispered. 
**Be  assured  I  will  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet.  When  three 
days  shall  have  passed,  look  every  minute  for  my  return  :  and  then,  my 
darling,  we  shall  part  no  more." 

Lower  yet  he  bent  his  head,  and  kissed  her  fervently.  Then  re- 
signed her  to  them,  for  they  had  come  flocking  round,  turned,  and  was 
gone. 

De  la  Chasse  left  for  Paris  the  next  day.  He  concluded  Mr.  St.  John 
had  taken  himself  off  for  good.  He  did  not  appear  to  lay  blame  to 
Adeline  :  all  his  superfluous  rage  was  vented  on  St.  John.  As  to  any 
afiection  Adeline  might  be  suspected  of  entertaining  for  Mr.  St  John, 
that  be  thought  nothing  of.  A  Frenchman  does  not  understand  or  be-^ 
lieve  in  this  sort  of  affection. 

The  banns  of  the  marriage  were  put  up,  and  would  shortly  be  pub- 
lished to  the  worid,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  **  Alphonse 
Jean  Hippolyte  de  la  Chasse  and  Adeline  Luisa  de  Castella."  The 
ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  the  neighbouring  chapel ;  the  civil  portion 
of  it,  previously,  at  me  Mabie  at  Odesque.  A  sumptuous  banquet- 
dinner  was  to  bo  g^ven  in  the  evening  by  M.  de  Castella  at  the  chateau, 
and  the  following  morning  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  leave  it  for 
Paris.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,*  Signer  and  Madame  de  Castella 
were  to  join  them,  and  all  four  would  then  proceed  to  the  Sout^  together. 
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'^rd  hare  seen  them  farther,  before  they  should  hare  made  such  ar*> 
rangements  for  me,  with  their  French  ideas  !*'  Uun^  exclaimed  Rote  to 
Ad^ne.  ^  If  I  eould  not  go  away  with  my  hu^aad  on  my  wed(fing- 
day,  rd  run  away  with  him  befwehand.'* 

Three  days  passed,  and  no  Mr.  St.  John.  The  fomrth  morning  aioie, 
and  A^line  was  in  a  distressing  state  of  excitement ;  as  she  had  been 
ever  since  his  departure.  To  what  can  I  compare  her  restless  anxiety^? 
Yoa  iJl  remember  the  old  tale  of  Bluebeard.  '^  Sister  Anne,  Sister 
Anne,  do  you  see  anybody  coming  ?" 

"  Alas,  my  sister,  I  see  only  the  dust  from  a  flock  of  sheep.* 

**  Sister  Anne,  Sister  Anne,  can  you  see  anybody  coming  r* 
Tiws  it  was  with  Adeline.     When  her  eyes  ached  with  looking  <mt, 
and  she  retired  momentarily  to  refresh  them,  it  would  be,  **  Rose,  Rose, 
do  you  see  him  coming  ?" 
«  No,  I  don't  see  a  soul." 
And  then,  "  Mary !  go  to  the  window.     Can  you  see  him  coming?^ 

And  the  day  passed  like  the  others,  and  he  neyer.came.  It  waa^ 
indeed,  an  anxious  time  with  her.  Left  to  herself,  ^e  marriage  would 
inevitably  take  place,  for,  unsupported  by  St.  John,  she  should  not  dare 
to  oppose  her  father.  But,  on  the  fifth  morning — ah,  what  triumph  !— 
he  returned.  Adeline,  dear  girl,  look  at  him,  what  do  you  read  ?  A 
firm,  self-possessed  step,  self-possessed  even  for  him,  a  proud  smile  on  his 
beautiful  features,  a  glance  of  assured  satisfaction  in  his  truthful  eye. 
He  comes,  indeed,  as  St.  John  of  Castle-Wafer. 

Miss  de  Beaufoy,  Adeline,  and  Mary  were  alone;  ihe  rest  had  gone 
over  to  the  farm.  He  took  Adeline *s  hands  in  his  :  he  saw  how  she  had 
been  suffering.  "  But  it  is  over,  over,"  he  whispered  to  her;  "  I  ahaH 
nerer  leave  you  more.*'^ 

^^,  It  was  unwise  of  you  to  come  back,  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Aunt  Agnes, 
as  she  shook  hands  with  him. 

^  It  was  wise  of  me  to  go,"  he  cried,  a  happy  flush  of  tiiumph  on  his 
brow.  **  Ah,  dear  Miss  Beaufoy,  you  will  soon  pay  us  a  visit  at  Castle- 
Wafer.     Where  is  Monsieur  de  la  Chasse  ?* 

«  He  has  left  for  Paris." 

^'  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

AdeHne  looked  at  him. 

"  He  styled  me  an  adventurer — a  hunter  after  Adeline's  fortune. 
Had  he  remained  till  to-day,  he  might  have  eaten  his  wc»*ds." 

**  What  is  there  to  hope?"  whispered  Adeline. 

*'  Hope  all,  hope  everything,  my  love,"  was  his  reply.  "  J  tell  you 
to. do  so.'V 

St.  John,  like  an  ambassador,  had  brought  his  credentials  with  him. 
All  that  he  had  so  confidently  asserted  to  M.  de  Castella  was  realised. 
His  brother  had  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  dbed  tears  of  joy  over 
the  reconciliation.  Solicitors  were  at  once  emplm'ed  to  liquidate Fi^dmck's 
remaining  debts,  and  to  set  free  so  much  of  his  property  as  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Jews.  Castle- Wafer  would  be  resig^ned  to  him  on  hb 
maniage,  and  a  brilliant  income.  He  had  represented  Adeline  in  glowing 
colours  to  his  brother,  not  enlarging  on  her  beauty,  which  he  said  wpold 
speak  for  itself,  but  on  her  numerous  endearing  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  And  the  latter,  as  he  listened,  became  reconciled  to  the  frustration 
6f  the  marriage  with  Lady  Anne  St.  John,  and  wrote  word  to  Adetiae 
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Aat  fat  was  fsepfuvd  to  love  and  wdoome  faer  •as  a  daap^fater.  Hit  dfinred 
settlements  for  her  were  tbe  same  ii^iioh  lie  had  proposed  for  Lady  Anne, 
sad  Qodemable. 

A  letter  ham  Um  to  Signer  de  OasteBa  was  presenited  by  Mr.  St 
John.  It  contained  formal  proposals  for  AdeKae,  ^nth  an  explanatory 
detail  of  what  has  been  atated,  m  substance,  a£bo?e,  eabimtting  iht  whole 
to  M.  de  Cafitella's  approval.  The  letter  also  ooatamed  a  request,  it^eh 
Fvederiek  was  to  urge  in  person,  ibr  M.  de  Cast^a  and  his  family  to  at 
once  visit  Castle -Wafer,  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the  home 
to  which  he  confligned  his  child.  The  marriage  could  then  take  place  as 
soon  as  ^tas  ooweoaent,  either  in  England  or  France,  as  nnght  be  agreed 
iqMm,  .a£ber  wlndi,  Frederic  would  take  her  to  a  warmer  ehme  for  the 
winter  mouths. 

Anoeyed  as  M.  de  Gastella  was,  he  oenld  not  bat  be  flattered  at  the 
henoar  done  htm,  for  he  weU  knew  that  Isaac  St.  John  of  Castie- Wafer 
might  aspire^  for  bis  brother,  to  a  higher  alliance  than  Us  would  be. 
But  he  siuywed  his  vexatiom. 

"  You  have  acted  improperly,  Mr.  St.  John,  both  towards  rae,  and 
towaitis  your  brother,  rray  did  you  tell  him  that  Adeline  was,  all  but, 
the  wife  of  another?'' 

^'  I  told  him  everything,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  firmly  ;  *^  and  he  agreed 
mth  me,  that  for  Adeline's  own  sake,  if  not  for  mme,  she  must  be  rescued 
feom  ihe  naskappiness  which  thr^itens  her." 

^  Toa  are  bdd,  sir,"  cried  M.  de  Castella,  a  flush  of  anger  nsit^  to 
hiB  hrow. 

^*  I  am,"  returned  Mr.  St.  John,  '<  held  and  determined.  You  must 
p»don  the  avowal.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  be  otherwise,  when  so 
moeh  isateteke.^ 

M.  de  Gastella  wheeled  back  ins  easy-chanr,  as  he  sat,  the  oidy  diver* 
sion  from  the  uncomfortable,  straight-backed  seats  virhtch  graced  his 
cabinet.  **  List«i  to  me,"  he  said;  ^'I  hope  Anally.  Your  journey  to 
Castle- Wafer,  as  I  warned  yon  it  woi^  be,  has  been  worse  tnan  profit* 
lees :  our  eenverBation  is  the  same.  No  human  eiftreaty  or  menaee— 
could  such  be  offered  me — -would  alter  my  determination  one  iota* 
Adeline  will  marry  De  la  Cfaasse." 

'^  I  have  abstadned  from  urging  my  own  feehfagv,"  said  Mr.  St.  John, 
warmly,  ^^  but  you  must  be  aware  their  happiness  is  at  stake.  My  whole 
future,  so  to  speak,  is  bound  up  in  Adeitne." 

*^  You  do  w!ell  not  to  urge  ihem ;  it  would  make  no  difference :  I  am 
Sony,  hut  it  would  not.  This  must  end,  Mr.  St.  John.  I  have  already 
eaqprased  my  adcnowledgmeots  to  you  fer  the  honour  done  me  in  your 
wish  for  an  alliance ;  I  shall  express  them  presently  to  your  brother. 
Aad  I  have  no  objection  to  4?onfes6,  that,  imder  different  circumstances, 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  entertain  it.  But  the  barrier  betwe^ 
yo«  and  Addioe  is  insuperable." 

^^  Oh,  M.  de  Casteila,  pray  refieet.  I  have  been  bred  with  as  nice  a 
•ease  oi  honour  as  yon  :  I  venture  to  say  it :  and  I  trust  I  shall  never 
be  guilty  of  aught  to  tarnish  that  honour.  But  I  should  deem  it  an 
narighteous  thing  to  saeriBce  to  it  a  fellow-creature's  happiness,  and  she 
an  ealy  child." 

"*<  Oh,  tutdi !  Sacrifice ! — happiness  1  These  chimeras  of  the  imagination 
are  not  looked  upon  in  a  serious  light  with  us.     Adeline  may  rebel  in 
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spirit — may  repine  for  a  week  or  two,  but  when  once  she  is  married  to 
the  baron,  she  will  settle  down  contentedly  enough." 

"  You  are  kiiline  her/'  exclaimed  St.  John,  excitedly.  "  You  may 
not  S€fe  it,  but  I  teU  you  true.  The  painful  suspense  and  agitation  she 
has  been  exposed  to  lately,  if  continued,  would  kul  her.** 

"  Then  if  such  be  your  opinion,  Mr.  St.  John,**  returned  the  signer, 
sarcastically,  '^  you  should  put  an  end  to  it  by  withdrawing  yourself.'' 

"  I  will  not  withdraw ;  1  will  not  give  up  Adeline.  I  am  more  worthy 
of  her  than  he  is." 

'^  You  have  been  highly  reprehensible  throughout  the  affair.  You 
knew  that  Adeline  was  promised  to  another,  and  it  was  your  duty  to  fly, 
or  at  least  absent  yourself  from  her,  when  you  found  an  attachment  was 
arising." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  was  awake  to  it  in  time.  But  if  I  had  been, 
most  likely  I  should  not  have  flown.  Had  I  been  needy,  as  that  man 
called  me,  or  one  whose  rank  was  inferior  to  hers,  then  my  duty  would 
have  been  plain ;  but  the  heir  to  Castle- Wafer  has  no  need  to  fly  like  a 
craven." 

"  Not  on  that  score — not  on  that  score.  Had  Adeline  been  but  a 
peasant  and  engaged  to  another,  you  should  have  respected  that  engage- 
ment, and  left  her  free." 

"  I  did  not  set  myself  out  to  gain  her  love.  I  assure  you,  M.  de 
Castella,  that  the  passion  which  grew  up  between  us  was  unsought  on 
either  side.  It  was  the  result  of  companionship,  of  similar  tastes  and 
sympathies ;  and  it  was  flrmly  seated,  I  am  convinced,  in  both  our  hearts, 
before  I  ever  uttered  a  word,  or  gave  way  to  an  action  that  could  be 
construed  into  a  wooing  one.  And  you  will  forgave  me  for  reminding 
you,  that  had  Adeline  regarded  M.  de  la  Chasse  with  the  feelings  essen- 
tial to  render  a  marriage  with  him  happy,  she  would  have  remained 
indifferent  to  me." 

"  Our  conference  is  at  an  end,"  observed  M.  de  Castella,  rising,  "  and 
I  beg  to  state  that  I  can  never  suffer  it  to  be  renewed.  Finally,  I  feel 
obliged,  flattered,  by  the  honoiur  you  would  have  done  Adeline,  but  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  decline  it." 

**  You  have  an  alternative,  M.  de  Castella." 

^^  I  have  none,  I  have  none,  on  my  honour.  Will  you  be  the  bearer 
of  my  despatch  to  Castle- Wafer  ?" 

"  No.     I  shall  remain  where  I  am  for  the  present." 

*'  I  cannot  pretend  to  control  your  movements,  Mr.  St.  John,  but  it 
will  be  well  that  you  absent  yourself  until  after  my  daughter's  marriage. 
Were  you  to  come  in  contact  with  the  baron,  mucn  unpleasantness  might 
ensue." 

^'  He  is  not  here,"  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John,  ^'  therefore  the  question 
cannot  arise." 

*^  I  have  no  wish  that  our  friendship  should  be  interrupted,"  returned 
M.  de  Castella,  '^  for  I  have  always  enjoyed  your  society  much.  If  you 
will  but  be  reasonable,  and  drop  all  recollection  of  this  unpleasant 
matter." 

Mr.  St.  John  made  no  reply.  As  he  left  the  cabinet,  he  nearly  ran 
over  Father  Marc,  who  seemed  to  be  leaning  against  the  door.  Could 
the  priest  have  been  listening  ?    The  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  St.  John. 
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LITERARY    LEAFLET& 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXXL — OwBN  Meredith's  Poems.* 

Hebe,  if  not  a  full-fledged  poet,  is  at  least  no  mere  unfledged  poetaster. 
If  not  already  great  in  performance,  the  poetry  of  Owen  Meredith  is 
great  in  promise.  Young  he  evidently  is,  and  his  verses  are  not  exempt 
from  the  liabilities  of  youth :  but  that  is  a  kind  of  £ftult  which  every  day 
willy  or  ought  to,  mend ;  and  if  the  present  minstrel's  strains  show  in  no 
scant  measure  the  unripeness  of  youth,  its  lack  of  restraint,  of  discipline, 
of  chastened  judgment,  so  do  they  its  energy,  its  glow,  the  large  hope 
which  belongs  to  life's  dawn,  the  rich  fancy  which  to  itself  a  kingdom  is. 
He  is  thoughtful,  and  gives  to  his  thoughts  a  serious,  earnest  expression ; 
a  tender  pathos  frequently  marks  his  lines,  of  ample  power  to  soften  and 
subdue ;  vigour  is  not  wanting,  on  occasion,  even  of  a  dramatic  order ; 
he  is  a  close  and  loving  student  of  Nature  and  her  works,  her  landscapes, 
her  sea-changes,  her  skyey  influences  ;  and  he  has  an  ear  for  the  music 
of  rhythm  and  metrical  variations,  something  over-fond  perhaps  of  the 
free  and  adventurous  in  thb  line  of  things. 

*'  Clytemnestra"  m^  be  pronounced  a  dashingly  ^'  grand  junction"  of 
the  Classical  and  the  Romantic  in  tragic  art.  la  much  keeping  pretty 
dose  to  JSschylus,  it  is  suffused  with  the  glow  and  colouring  of.  post- 
Shakspearian  times.  It  has  choruses,  dialogues,  and  phrases  that  in 
form  may  be  thought  almost  too  literally  Grecian,  but  in  spirit  they 
belong  to  an  age  which  has  been  sung  to  by  Keats  and  Shelley,  Tenny- 
son and  the  Brownings.  '^  Clytemnestra"  is  incomparably  more  spirited, 
powerful,  and  impressive  an  imitation  of  the  old  Attic  type — ^more  free 
m  movement,  striking  in  situation,  and  rich  in  composition — than  we 
remember  to  have  seen  this  many  a  day  in  any  production  of  the  kind. 
Clytemnestra  herself,  a  gorgeous  tragedy  queen,  in  sceptred  pall  comes 
sweeping  by,  majestic,  strong  of  will,  and  hot  of  passion  ; — the  Clytem- 
nestra of  ^schylus,  it  has  been  said  by  Schlegel,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  been  portrayed  as  a  frail  seduced  woman,  but  must  appear 
with  the  features  hi  the  heroic  age,  so  rife  with  bloody  catastrophes,  in 
which  all  passions  were  vehement  and  men,  both  the  good  and  the  bad, 
surpassed  the  ordinary  standard  of  later  and  un-heroic  ages :  and  afber 
this  ^schylean  type  is  moulded  this  new  impersonation  of  the  royal 
regicide.  JEgisthus,  beside  her,  is  a  very  foil  to  set  ofl^  her  energies  to  the 
utmost — a  puny  sinner,  whose  ambitions,  purposes,  resolves,  passions, 
beside  hers, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine. 

He  cringes  before  her  as  she  wooes  him,  aghast  at  her  power  over  his 
flattering,  abject  soul,  and  sees  in  her  a  g^iike  fiend,  in  whose  eyes 
heaven  and  hell  seem  meeting,  and  who  owns  and  plies  a  spell  to  sway 
the  inmost  courses  of  his  soul.     She  can  reproach  the  gods  for  fashioning 

*  ClTtemnestra,  The  Earl's  Betum,  The  Artist,  and  other  Poems.    By  Owen 
Meredith.    London:  Chapman  and  Hall.    1855. 
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her  in  woman's  soft  mould,  giving  her  those  lengths  of  silky  hair,  those 
hands  too  delicately  dimpled,  and  those  arms  too  white,  too  weak,  the 
while  they  left  the  manTs  heait  tm  lier»  to  mar  their  masterpiece— 

ISot  I  ihoald  perish^ 
Who  else  had  won  renown  among  my  peers, 
A  wan,  with  mea~-pOTchanee  a  god  with  ycm, 
BjdA  you  hut  hetter  sex'd  me«  jou  bHnd  Giods ! 

Htf  padiefic  meal  of  die  days  when  Ipkigema  neMied  in  iier  bMom, 
oomet  in  with  siaiflar  effect  to  ZcMfJpr  MachethHtl^  nememfanuioe  of  her 
fiiAer^  so  mce  the  sleeping  Duncan,  The  deaortptiMi  of  <iie  nmfiee  in 
Avdia  hy  the  Ciioras  is  vivid  and  ^oreible,  though  it  reads  like  Jm  expan- 
sion ai  the  terse  stanzas  by  Tennysen^t  with  which  the  Qmatierfy 
Betfiew  saw  fit  te  make  merry,  twenty  years  race.  Of  Mr.  M«8edith^s 
dM>raset  in  genotd  we  should  be  glad  to  quote  one  or  two  apeoiflaoas; 
hut  strophes  and  antistrophes  take  up  s«oh  a  deal  of  loom,  and  we  have 
so  little  to  spare,  that  we  most  content  ourselves  with  commendiBg  them 
to  the  attentiim  of  the  reader,  whether  learned  in  Greek  fUsya  or  not— 
if  the  fermer,  he  wiU  appreciate  something  of  tibe  £}ng&ji  playwright'a 
nlastie  art  and  synpMiietic  gemus — if  the  latter,  he  (or,  being  by 
nypodiesis  ^no  seholard"  in  the  Crreek,  she)  has  an  opportomty  o£ 
forming  a  more  lively  notion  of  what  the  Greek  chorw  was  like,  and  m  a 
style  vastly  more  r^able,  enjoyable,  and  rememherable,  than  in  a  vast 
muority  oiF  jnnilar  adaptations. 

iSx.  Mereiydi  is  possibly  a  little  too  fend  of  dealing  with  ccmndbkl 
diffiodties.  Leaving  '^  Ciyteanestra,"  the  OMst  poworfol  thia^^  in  ihie 
voinme  is  *^  The  Wife%  Tragedy^ — but  its  power  is  of  1^  same  db- 
jeotsooaUe  «agt  as  that  wl»c^  maiiu  K<rt;zehue's  Me$uehemkms§  mmd 
iisif0(<<  The  Stranger**  of  ocn*  stage),  and  its  finale  is  fNtched  in  the  aaoM 
(may  we  call  it  &lsetto  ?)  key.  ^  Good  Night  in  the  Poreh"  is  freefwMa 
any  each  exeeptiovi,  and  is  an  afieeting  transcript  of  hoasehcdd  love,  in 
spirit  and  manner  not  without  affinity  to  *^  Bertha  in  the  Lane"  1^  Mrs. 
Browning,  iHbom  indeed  ovr  young  poet  has  clearly  stadied,  aind  a^anrad 
to  the  pcMnt  of  imkaition, — tlmt  gifted  lady's  husband,  and  the  poet- 
huneate  being  also,  r^Mrtedly  and  emphatieally,  among  the  aaodels  after 
wliott  he  1»0  Unrmed  Inmself,  though  with  a  sufficient  acoo«]Minwaent  of 
hidependenoe,  and  original  character,  to  warrant  the  hehef  that^  m 

"♦  The  Thane's  wife  must  have  been  often  in  our  poet*i  eye,  whfle  woridng  ont 
his  Meal  of  thewtfeof  the  Grecian  geaeralitsiiBo.  At  tioiei  there  is  an  almost 
akigiarisai,  however  unconsdeua,  from  the  very  language  of  Shakspeaie.  The 
fiuBons  **Ifweoh0aldfaU,''— ''Wefalir'&c.,  mayse^n  to  have  suggested  ihe 
point  in  the  following,  where  Cb/temnestra  is  striving  to  determine  the  indeter- 
minate nature  of  lier  feebler  accomplice: 

<%C  HislipseoaHirest— hiseye^lilatei— JMtsaavedi 
0,  when  strong  natures  into  frailer  ones 
Bare  struek  deep  root,  if  one  exalt  net  boOi, 
Both  must  drag  down  and  perish! 
JBgitA.  If  we  should  Hre— 

C^  And  we  shall  live. 
^gigth,  Tet  .  .  .  yet— 

Cfyt  Wfaati  (rimiddngfftm? 

nidottedeed,^. 
t  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women.*' 
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future  efforts,  he  w31  apfxroTe  hiaifelf  cafMble  of  •  ^wlf-fapporting 
system,"  that  shall  de!V  alraskm  to  *^  SordeHo,**  or  to  ^  Lady  Genddine's 
Courtship,"  or  to  **  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  The  nngnkr  poem 
entitled  *^  The  Earl^  Return"  is  a  medley  of  all  his  manners  and  moods 
— alternate^  wild,  dreamy,  tender,  ragged,  stormy,  tobUe,  mtA  giimly 
humorous.  ''  A  Soul's  Loss^  is  a  forcible  but  melocuieiis  record  of  stifled 
pasfflon — some  of  the  stanza«  breathe  deepest  ^ot^hts  in  words  that 
bum  into  the  soul,  and  compel  sympftthy  wiUi  that  other  soul's  ^^  Loss." 
<^  The  Artist^"  again,  is  rich  in  meditatiiFe  passages,  and  evidences  an 
axtisl-autbor  in  the  smoothness  and  sweetness  of  its  metrical  flow,  while 
it  implies  a  pledge  of  his  ins{»ration  to  eschew  all  seeood-hand  trading 
in  autkoi^ip,  and  to  speak  out  for  himself  the  poetry  that  may  W  in 
hk%  and  beat  out  musk  of  his  own,  nor  be 

B^enerate  copyist  of  copies. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Mother  Earth  are 
observed  in  these  poems,  and  the  fulness  with  which  their  charmi,  at 
imposing  pomps,  or  lurking  mysteries,  are  chronicled,  form  one  of  the 
most  note-worthy  characteristics  of  this  new  poet.  He  delights  to  depict 
the  stagnant  levels,  burning  in  the  distant  marsh — the  garden-bowers 
dim  with  dew — the  white-rose  thorns  twinkling  with  sparkling  drops — 
to  bid  us  list  the  bittern's  parting  call,  and  the  harsh  murmurs  of  the 
frogs  among  the  low  reeds, — or  watch  the  coming  and  going  overhead  of 
wlatM)wi^g  hiLts,  imd  the  snails'  dull  march  adown  diiniag  teaik, 

Wiih  slow  pink  cones,  and  soft  wet  horns. 

We  meet  by  the  score  with  descriptive  fragments  such  as  this : 

Prom  the  warm  upland  comes  a  gust  made  fragrant  with  ihe  brown  hay  there. 
The  meek  cows  with  their  white  horns  thmst  above  the  hedge,  stand  still  and 

stare. 
The  steaming  horses  from. the  wains  droop  o'er  the  tank  their  plaited  manes. 

Or  this  sea-side  sketch : 

And  when  the  doll  ^y  dark^d  dofwn  to  the  edges. 
And  the  keen  frost  kindled  in  star  and  nar. 
The  sea  might  be  known  by  a  noise  <ni  the  ledges 
Of  the  long  ccags,  gathering  power  from  aHar 
Thro*  his  roaring  bays,  and  crawling  back 
Hissing,  as  o'er  tbe  wet  pebbles  he  dragg'd 
His  sknrt  of  foam  fray'd,  dripping,  and  jagg'd. 

Every  searshore  roamer  will  own  the  graphic  effect  of  the  next  extract: 

s 

But  when  the  swallow,  that  sweet  new-comer. 

Floated  over  the  sea  in  the  front  of  the  summer. 

The  salt  dry  sands  bum'd  white,  and  sicken'd 

Men's  sight  in  the  glaring  horn  of  the  bay ; 

And  all  things  that  fasten,  Gt  float  at  ease 

In  the  silvery  light  <^  the  leprous  seas 

With  the  pulse  of  a  hideous  life  were  quid^d, 

F^  loose  from  Ihe  rocks,  and  crswl'd  crosswise  awsy. 

Slippery  sidelong  crabs,  hsJf-strwagled 

By  the  white  sea-grasses  in  which  they  were  tangled. 

And  those  half-livmg  creatures,  orb'd,  ray'd,  and  ^larp-ongkd, 

!Fan-fish,  and  star-fish,  and  polypous  lumps. 
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Hueless  and  boneless,  that  langaidljr  thicken'd. 
Or  flat-faced,  or  spiked,  or  ridgM  with  humps. 
Melting  off  from  their  clotted  clusters  and  clumps. 
Sprawled  over  the  shore  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Stanzas  abound,  too,  of  pictorial  power  like  the  following : 

The  ozier'd,  oozy  water,  raffled 

By  fluttering  swifts  that  dip  and  winl^ : 

Deep  cattle  in  the  cowslips  muffled. 
Or  lazy-eyed  upon  the  Drink,  &c. 

Several  of  the  minor  poems  in  this  collection  are  as  fully  stored  with 
similar  descriptive  details  ;  one  in  particular,  whose  only  title  is  "  Song,'* 
riots  in  wealth  of  illustration  from  garden-ground — each  allusion  be- 
tokening a  habit  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  songster,  who  testifies 
what  he  has  seen  with  his  eves,  and  heard  with  his  ears,  and  his  hands 
have  handled,  feelingly,  in  the  world  of  nature,  not  merely  in  the  echo 
of  books — the  purple  iris  hanging  its  head  on  its  lean  stalk,  the  spider 
spilling  his  silver  thread  between  the  columbines'  bells,  the  drunken 
beetle,  that, 

-— ^roused  ere  night, 

Breaks  blundering  from  the  rotten  rose,— 

the  jasmin  dropping  her  yellow  stars 

In  mildew'd  mosses  one  by  one, — 

the  hollyhocks  fsdling  off  their  tops,  the  lotus^-blooms  that  '^  ail  white  i' 
the  sun,"  the  freckled  foxglove  fainting  and  grieving,  while 

The  smooth-paced  slumbrous  slug  devours 
The  dewy  leaves  of  gorgeous  flowers. 
And  smears  the  glistering  leaves. 

Meanwhile,  all  to  the  burden  of  the  song,  ^'  suns  sink  away,  sweet  things 
decay,"  we  mark  how 

From  brazen  sunflowers,  orb  and  fringe,  • 

The  burning  burnish  dulls  and  dies : 
Sad  Autumn  sets  a  sullen  tinge 

Upon  the  scornful  peonies  : 
The  dewy  frog  limps  out,  and  heaves 

A  speckled  lump  in  speckled  bowers : 

A  reeking  moisture  clings,  and  lowers 
The  lips  of  lapping  leaves. 

Specimens  of  Mr.  Meredith's  imagery  it  were  easier  to  collect  than  to 
select,  at  least  so  as  to  do  him  justice.  His  similitudes  are  often  striking, 
sometimes  a  little  overstrained.  The  forlorn  Lady  in  "The  Earl's 
Return,"  weary  with  watching,  and  wasted  with  pining  regrets,  is  de- 
scribed at  night  as  putting  by 

the  coil  and  care 

Of  the  day  that  lay  furl'd  like  an  idle  weft* 

Of  heaped  spots  which  a  bright  snake  hath  left. 

Or  that  dark  house,  the  blind  worm's  lair. 

When  the  star-wing^  moth  from  the  windows  hath  crept. 

*  **  Weft  **  is  a  fisivoarite  word  with  Mr.  Meredith,  who  is  fond  of  reiterating  a 
pet  phrase.  We  have  noted  various  instances  :  here  is  one,  of  the  recurring  use 
of  the  word  *<  ripple"  in  reference  to  music: 
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Sir  Launcelot's  *^  mighty  shield/'  hacked  and  worn  by  dint  of  knightly 
combat,  is  siEdd  to  have 

Look'd  like  some  crack'd  and  frozen  moon  that  hangs 
By  night  o'er  Baltic  headlands  all  alone. 

The  Greek  Herald,  observing  the  effect  of  his  news  on  Clytemnestra, 
and  awed  by  *'  that  brooding  eye  whose  light  is  language/'  thus  de- 
scribes her  reception  of  his  message  of  Agamemnon's  advent : 

Some  great  thought,  I  see. 

Mounts  up  the  rojal  chambers  of  her  blood. 
As  a  king  mounts  his  palace ;  holds  high  pomp 
In  her  Olympian  bosom ;  gains  her  face. 
Possesses  all  her  noble  glowing  cheek 
With  sudden  state ;  and  gathers  grandly  up 
Its  slow  majestic  meanings  in  her  eyes ! 

When  Clytemnestra  finds  ^gisthus  fistiling  her,  and  utterly  belying  her 
hopes  of  mm,  and  of  her  own  future  in  and  through  him,  she  bitterly 
exclaims  : 

This  was  the  Atlas  of  the  world  I  built ! 

Alexander  Smith  is  not  to  have  Night  and  the  Stars  all  to  himself ; — 
rather  he  seems  to  hare  provoked  to  emulation  them  that  are  his  fellows. 
Here  is  one  of  Owen  Meredith's  many  commercing^  with  the  imagery  of 
the  starry  firmament  on  high : 

And  when,  over  all  of  these,  the  night 

Among  her  mazy  and  milk-white  signs. 

And  clustered  orbs,  and  zig-zag  lines. 
Burst  into  blossoms  of  stars  and  light. 
The  sea  was  glassy ;  the  glassy  brine 
Was  paven  with  lights — ^blue,  crystalline. 
And  emerald  green ;  the  dark  world  hung 
Balanced  under  the  moon,  and  swung 
In  a  net  of  silver  sparkles. 

The  pale-faced  lady  who  awaited  so  wistfully  "  the  Earl's  Retium,"  has 
this  among  other  starry  visions  of  the  night : 

Suddenly 

At  times  a  shooting  star  would  spin 
Shell-like  out  of  heaven,  and  tumole  in. 


Again: 
And  again; 


**  Sometimes,  at  night,  a  music  was  roll'd — 
A  ripple  of  silver  harp-strings  cold."— rAc  EarTs  Betum. 

"  Then  wave  over  wave  of  the  sweet  silver  wires 
'Gten  ripple,  and  the  minstrel  took  heart  to  begin  it." — Ibid, 


^  She  tum*d  and  caught  her  lute,  and  pensively 
Rippled  a  random  music  down  the  strings.'* — Elayne  le  Blanc, 

"  Spill"  is  another  privileged  phrase,  employed  sometimes  with  an  almost  gro- 
tesque eflTect    We  have — 

"  The  spider  spills  his  silver  thread 
Between  the  bells  of  columbines." 
And  again: 

*'  I  hear  the  sandy,  shrill  cascade 

Leap  down  upon  the  vale  and  spill 

His  heart  out  round  the  muffled  mill,"  &c. 
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And  bwat  o'er  a  ciij  of  stars  ;  but  slie. 

As  he  dash'd  on  the  back  of  the  Zodiac, 

And  quiver'd  and  glow'd  down  arc  £uid  nod«» 

And  split  sparkling  into  infinity, 

Thougnt  that  some  angel,  in  bis  rereries 

Thinluiig  of  earth,  aa  he  pensiveb^ 

Lean'd  over  the  star-graited  baleoay 

In  his  palace  among  the  Pleiades, 

And  ffneved  for  the  sorrow  he  saw  in  the  land, 

Had  drc^ped  a  white  Hly  from  his  loose  hand. 

There  is  danger  of  indulging  with  too  wide  a  poetical  license  in  ^^  con- 
ceits" of  this  sort,  whick  verge  upon  the  "  high  fantastkaL" 

'^  The  Artist"  is,  perhaps^  the  beat  example  of  our  poet's  meditative 
habit.  It  owes  something  to  Emerson  in  its  cast  ef  tl»dwht,  but  it  has 
a  "  native  hue  of  resolution,"  and  character  and  pith  of  its  own.  It 
teaches  the  inexhaustible  teachings  of  Nature,  animate  and  kuuEvmate — 
haply  hid  m  bramble  Uossoms,  or  shut  within  the  daiaylid;  it  shows 
how  the  Creator's  glory  lies  within  reach,  so  that  the  mosses  we  trample 
on,  and  ^Hhe  pebbles  on  the  wet  sea-beach,  have  solemn  meanings 
strange  and  sweet." 

The  peasant  at  his  cottage  door 

May  teach  thee  more  than  Plato  knew : 
See  that  thon  scorn  him  not :  adore 
God  in  him,  and  thy  nature  too* 

We  are  bid  seek  more  in  the  woodbiiKi's  bvesfch,  and  the  yine*s 
woolly  tendrils,  than  in  Cato's  suicide,  or  Cicero's  words  to  Catiline — ^to 
recognise  in  the  wild  rose  our  next  of  blood,  and  our  sisterhood  in  the 
kingcups.  "  Be  strong,"  the  would-be  Artist  is  exhorted,  "  and  trust 
high  instincts  more  thm  all  the  creeds  :"  this  is  Emersoa  all  over — 

Not  all  the  wisdom  of  the  sdiools 

Is  wise  fbir  thee.    Hast  thon  to  speak  ? 
No  man  hath  spoken,  for  thee.    iRules 

Are  well :  but  never  fear  to  break 

The  scaffolding  of  other  souls : 

It  was  not  meant  for  thee  to  mount ; 
Though  it  may  serve  thee.    Separate  wholes 

Make  up  the  sum  of  €k)d's  account. 
And  so  is  this  : 

Bum  catalogues.    Write  thine  own  books. 

What  need  to  pore  o'er  Greece  and  Rome? 
When  whoso  thro'  his  own  life  looks 

Shall  find  that  he  is  fully  come 

Through  Greece  and  Eome,  and  Middle-Age : 

Hatn  been  by  turns,  ere  yet  full-grown. 
Soldier,  and  Senator,  £uid  Sage, 

And  worn  the  tunic  and  the  gown. 

An  excerpt  or  two,  ^^  most  musical  most  naelancholy,"  firom  ^  A  Soui's 
Loss,"  will  tell  their  own  tale : 

Mourn  I  may,  that  from  her  featoires 

All  the  angel  light  is  gone. 
But  I  chide  not.    Human  creatures 

Are  not  angels.    She  was  none. 
Women  have  so  many  natures ! 

I  think  she  loved  me  well  with  one. 
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(Surely  there  is  a  pent-up  beauty  in  these  lines,  and  a  veiled  depth  of 
feeling,  exceedingly  rare.     But  again :) 

Great  men  reach  dead  hands  unto  me 

Erom  the  graves  to  (^s^ort  me.* 
Shakspeare's  heart  is  throbbing  thro'  me. 

All  man  has  been  man  may  be. 
Plato  speaks  like  one  that  Imew  me. 

Life  IS  made  Phflosophy. 

Ah»  no>  no !  while  yet  the  leaf 

Turns,  the  truths  upon  it  paH 
By  the  stature  of  this  grief. 

Even  Shakspeare  sbowa  so  smaQ ! 
Plato  palters  with  relief. 

Grief  is  gveator  than  them  all ! 

We  bave  left  ourselves  no  space  to  give  entire  anyproniinent  spedmen 
of  Mr.  Meredith's  lyrical  genius.  But  after  so  many  shredi,  scraps,  and 
sundries,  dislocated  and  dismembered  at  our  own  wul  and  pleasure,  it  b 
due  to  him  to  give  some  one  '*  copy  of  verses"  unbroken  and  unmangled 
— and  in  giving  the  following,  it  is  also  due  to  him  to  add,  that  our 
cbeice  of  it  has  been  controlled  by  the  **  law  of  limitation**  in  a  periodical's 
letter-press.  If  little,  it  has,  however,  the  merit  of  being  (what  Hamlet 
calls)  a  **^  picture  in  little  :** 

THE  BuiBJBiJ  PALA.cz* 

Brdcen  are  the  Palace  windows : 

Rotting  is  the  Palace  floor. 
The  damp  wind  lifts  the  arras. 

And  swings  the  cr^iking  door; 
But  it  only  startles  the  white  owl 

From  his  perch  on  a  monarch's  throne. 
And  the  rat  that  was  gnawing  the  harp-strmgs 

A  Qoe^i  once  played  upon. 

Dare  you  linger  here  at  midnight 

Alone,  when  the  wind  is  about. 
And  the  bat,  and  the  newt,  and  the  viper, 

And  the  creeping  things  come  out  ? 
Beware  of  these  ghostlv  chambers ! 

Search  not  what  my  heart  hath  been» 
Lest  you  find  a  phantom  sitting 

Where  once  there  sat  a  Queen. 

*  The  repetitipn  of  this  "  me,*'  with  a  difference  in  the  accentuation,  merdy  to 
accommodsUe  the  rhythm,  not  the  sense,  is  a  little  awkward. 
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ANGLOMANIA    IN     DENMARK* 

A  SOCIAL  SKETCH. 

From  tbe  Dakish.    Br  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  age,  or  rather  of  the 
day,  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  study  its  politics  and  its 
literature,  to  he  conversant  with  its  mercantile  and  industrial  resources, 
&c.,  one  must  make  oneself  acquainted  with  all  the  little  facts,  which, 
when  comhined,  bestow  upon  the  period  a  peculiar  character.  "  Tell  me 
what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,"  is  a  paradox  belonging 
to  the  celebrated  culinary  art ;  but  the  paradox  becomes  true  when  thus 
explained — "  if  I  do  not  know  how  you  live,  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  ;"  and  thus,  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one's  own  period,  one 
must  know  how  one's  contemporaries  eat,  how  they  drink,  how  they 
dress — comport  themselves ;  in  a  word,  how  they  conduct  and  exhibit 
themselves  in  social  life. 

Our  contemporaries  of  the  higher  classes  have  recently,  but  somewhat 
energetically,  adopted,  for  the  time  being,  an  exclusive  stamp — and  that 
is  the  Anglomania,  or  English  sickness,  as  it  may  be  termed.  Not  to 
know  this  would  betoken  dire  ignorance  of  the  present  period,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  study  it  at  once  without  delay,  while  we  can  yet  seize 
its  diagnoses,  or  peculiar  characteristics  ;  in  short,  before  it  assimilates 
itself  to  our  general  condition,  and  becomes  naturalised  among  us. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  a  phenomenon  from  its  earUest  ap- 
pearance through  the  onward  steps  of  its  development;  to  watch  its  pro- 
gress from  its  rudimentary  state,  until  it  reaches  its  culminating  point, 
especially  when  that  culminating  point  be  the  highest  work  of  the 
creation — man.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  same  interest  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  vital  functions  of  insects,  toads,  fishes,  storks,  monkeys, 
and  human  bemgs,  will  be  vouchsafed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  English 

SICKNESS. 

The  Anglomania  has  raged  for  many  years  here  in  Denmark  ;  but  for 
a  long  time  it  did  not  attract  much  attention,  because  it  was  confined  to 
the  lower  spheres  of  society..  Whilst,  in  the  fashionable  world,  the 
Gallomania  prevailed,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  French  politics, 
French  taste,  French  literature  ;  whilst  the  scientific  world  was  drenched 
with  German  mysticism,  German  profundity,  German  vapouring,  and 
German  bombast ;  whilst  the  young  people  were  far  gone  in  Scandi- 
navianism,  occupied  with  Swedish  affairs,  and  ranging  themselves  under 
Scandinavian  banners,  the  Anglomania  was  content  with  a  sort  of  vege- 
tative existence  in  stables,  and  in  the  homely  company  of  grooms, 
farmers,  and  small  country  squires.  That  was  tne  germ  from  which  the 
Anglomania  grew  up  as  vigorous  as  the  plant  which  springs  from  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed. 

What  was  then  the  Anglomania's  most  striking  characteristic  was  its 
extreme  anxiety  to  bring  about  emancipation  from  all  that  goes  by  the 

*  From  the  **  Folkekalender  for  Danmark,  1855." 
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name  of— tul.  The  pigs  weretiie  first  to  be  polished  inihis  way.  The 
thick,  dumsj  tail  that  betrayed  the  animal's  yolgar  Danish  extraction, 
was;  metamorphosed  into  a  slender,  graceful  je  ne  sais  qwdy  which,  with  . 
a  coquettish  coil,  ngnificantlj  pointed  upwards — 9%c  itur  ad  astra  ;  the 
dog  who  came  under  the  influence  oi  the  Anglomania  had  its  long 
drooping  tail  transformed  into  a  short  wayinc^  queue;  and  the  horse 
subjected  to  the  same  ascendancy  was  found  wim  only  a  reminiscence  of 
that  portion  of  his  body. 

But  the  year  1848,  with  its  increased  political  and  mercantile  con- 
nexion with  England,  gave  the  Anglomania  at  once  that  spring  for 
which  it  bad  been  long,  though  silently,  preparing ;  and  it  did  not  rest 
until  it  had  taken  a  hieh  stand  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  day- 
Socrates  brought  philoso^y  from  heaven  into  the  dwellings  of  man  ;  in 
like  manner  it  was  a  mercantile  enterprise  which  introduced  the  Anglo- 
mania, vid  Lowestoft,  into  our  community.  It  first  obtained  a  seat  on 
the  clerics  high  stool  at  the  counting-house,  and  it  afterwards  managed 
to  stretch  its  nonchalant  legs  on  the  sofas  of  a  drawing-room.  It  now 
sits  there— proud,  stately,  and  arrogant — resting  upon  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  high  merits,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  social  compact.  We  shall, 
therefore,  note  down  a  few  traits  oi  the  natural  history  of  Anglomania, 
or,  lest  some  should  prefer  the  expression,  we  will  give  some  of  the . 
fiymptoms  of  the  English  sickness. 

In  the  male  sex  the  Anglomania  begins  to  appear  about  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  gradually  increases  until  it  comes  to  a  head,  somewhere  in  or 
near  the  twentieth  year.  Where  the  development  is  normal,  the  com- 
plaint evinces  itself  by  the  following  signs: — The  limbs  shrink  to  an 
almost  terrifying  thinness,  and  are  encased  in  grey,  or  in  large-chequered, 
tight-fitting  unmentionables  ;  the  waistcoat  is  elongated,  and  adorned 
with  a  chain,  which  forms  from  the  lowest  button-hole  a  circle  of  180 
degrees  in  its  way  to  the  pocket ;  the  dark  coat — a  legitimate  ^*  Anglo- 
man"*  never  wears  a  long  frock  coat — \a  ftimished  mth  buttons  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  the  sleeves  expand  at  the  wrist,  and  tighten  at  the 
top,  near  the  collar ;  an  astonishing  quantity  of  white  linen  is  shown 
upon  the  breast ;  the  long  neck  is  encompassed  by  a  narrow  tie  with 
enormous  bows,  and  a  stiff  shirt  collar  which  prevents  the  free  movement 
of  the  head.  The  hair  is  parted  over  the  left  eyebrow,  and  falls  towards 
the.  right  shoulder,  and  bristies  out  so  at  the  side  that  the  individual 
resenibles  a  water-dog  that  had  been  struggling  against  a  stormy  south- 
easter. The  pride  of  man — his  beard — timidly  mounts  his  cheek,  and 
then  shoots  out  in  long  whiskers ;  and  the  head  is  crowned  with  a  little 
tiny  bit  of  a  straw  hat,  or  an  uncommonly  large  felt  hat,  or  a  cap  be- 
longing to  the  antediluvian  world.  The  walk  is  so  swinging,  that  the 
dangling  eye-glass  sways  back  and  forwards,  and  the  arms  are  infected 
with  a  parallel  motion. 

Hitherto  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  "  Anglomen"  have  belonged  to 
the  mercantile  dass,  and  when  one  of  them  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  spent  two  or  three  months  in  London  or  Newcastie,  the  complaint 
strikesjinwaidly,  and  betrays  new  symptoms.  The  patient  exhibits  a 
violent  longing  for  raw  be^teaks,  plum-pudding,  porter,  and  ale  ;  he 
feels .  indisposeid  in  bright  sunshiny  weather,   but  becomes  well  and 


*  One  crazj  about  everything  English. 
JIfay — ^VOL.  CIV.  NO,  cooczin. 
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dtoerfaldnfiRgr  tUx^ftf^i  To  ti»  gntk  matqmm  of  hfahnMiji,  hi 
mi^e»W»rui»^tokftapr  »  &  q£  spletoiOBer&fbirteight^  andiflfmids^lii* 
daj  doakitig  porftivane  by  the  sute  o£  »  «Md  fii%  aaA  wiiiOTwihg  tfa» 
,  soothiog^  mgm,  Mq  iArtig»  Ittir  lAodilBnK  oostaaipteosslj)^  afc  eves^mki^ 
Yfbkk  8a¥oms  of  Baoirii^  espectal^ratrt^  I^ii&ladle%  '*  who  are^oul^r 
fit  hrc&okB**  eoni|MMd:to  theEag&dk  ladies.  And  if  fa^ohanee  si^mm 
toudietcl^slMwinlira^iif^bylumvheeadH^  FiDa%v 

the  patient  hecomes  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  his  aMR)eiiit6»  hy  hiff^tin** 
some  fli8<adioii8Beai  and;  eonstant  eimui^  and:  fi»  vnbda  i:^  bj  wisg  a 
plmd,.  instead  of  anyrothtr  ootev  g^vosenb.. 

Wlken  die  eomflaiot apptns  iii'  the  dadiiie  of  lak^  tbe-siifimr  Saamt 
Angiomanift  ofbn  involves  hihiaalf  in-  dto-  m8xe»  ofi  obBcnre*  theosetiiiBal 
doctdne%  wkoaa  nanwst  appnoaeh  to>raasoir  and  tratil  woviM^  dinmipiwii  iit 
the  clear  light  of  praetieal  ool]lnlon^  sense.  But  anotiiw  phase  ofi  tlua 
Anglomania  is  OYihced  at  this  adraooed  period  among  sundry  old  gende* 
raeawlm  used  to  flonri^  in  our  beloved  idaadii-  in-  shoes  and  white 
stockings,  &t  tlie  time  when  to  wear  luge  ^ff  boot»  wes  tW  gfood 
buvghe^B^  first  duty,  and  whemto  have  sponrted  tat  ej^-^^kuBB  wouidhaiv 
been  an  infringement  of  tho'  moral  law;  Nooimhasan  idbaiwheac* 
these  eldwly  cavalmff  come,  who  wander  aboafr  as  sol^aries^  Hhe  St, 
John  the  Baptist  in  ilte  wilderaxee^.  Imng  notr  esxactly  i:^n  looustii^  but 
upon  quite  as  curious  food — namely,  old  English  be^&-«o  giodoufliy  old, 
that  none  but  persons  labouring'  imder  wbtt  may  be  termod  a  sittta  of 
break-meek  c^Mraedeny  could  mncy  it  young" — ^so  pei^nfied  by  age^  tjlaffe 
it  would  not  be  at  all  a.  wild  idea  to  supposeat  the  fieiA^of  amnorof  the 
pigeons  book  Nbrii's  Azfe. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  &ic  sex ::  and  while' searehing^  fiictDodi^  whioli 
is  the  firat  duty  of  the  natural  historian,,  let.ua  g^aAy  make  the  gidlaofc 
admission  that  this  Ibvdiy  sex  have  not  hi^rto  been^  seaied  upon  by  the 


Anglomania  as  by  an  epidemic  disease  ;  but  we  eannot  deny  ttiat  a  spo* 
radic  case  of  it  is  found  hese  and  l^ere.  We  dO'  not  often  rae  a  faoe^ 
bordered  on  each  »de  hf  kmg  fJEiir  ringlets  ;■  we  do  not  oUten  encounter 
the  languishing  lo(^s  or  the  English:  ladies :  our  ladies  have  fortunately 
not  yet  learned  to  mingle  a  degree  of  ludicrous  prudery,  and  gloomy 
bigotry^  with  a  bold  system  of  busying  diemselvea  about  idl  afiaics  tondt- 
ing  on  a  certain  watchword — ^bmaitcipatiok;  nevertiieless  we  cannot  bo 
blind  to  the  fact  that  our  Banidi  dames  and  damsels  have  latterly  daoiwii 
a  propensify  towards  eschewing  every  male  creature  wIh)  has  not  bom 
formsdiy  introduced,  and  diis  savours  of  the  Anglomania.  Further^  we 
cannot  fail  to  remark  the  tender-hearted,  duuitable  fever  which  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground.  Not  indeed  quite  to  the  extent  in  whidi  it  xages 
among  Englishwomen,  who  get  up  associations  for  the  relief  o£  the 
distant  and  tolerably  wett-fed*  AMcan  negroes,  whilst  they  lea^e  ihtar 
own  poor  neighbours  to  die  of  starvation,  but  whicb^flliis  eh— atoftiaud. 
by  an  extraordinary  fimoy  for  labouring  ia  ladies'  oommitteer  on  aoecamt 
of  asylums,  ho^itals^  servant-girls,  &o.,  to  all  of  whom  and  whioh 
assistance  mightl)e  more  eamly  rendered  with  less  ostentation. 

However,  we  must  arrest  our  observations  here,  that  we  may  not  in- 
volve ourselves  in  any  unpleasant  collision  with  our  fSur  countrywomen^. 
Let  us  conclude  with  ih%  hope  that  what  is  call^  ^  the  weaker,  seoc^* 
may  continue  to-  be  able  beUer  to  withstand  the  Anglomania^  epidemic 
than  the  stronger  sex:  have  hitfaoito  donei. 
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TBDB  BTSHTEBNTH  CBNTUKI: 

Be:  A.T.aTATfiiRii  Audbbsvb. 

FUBUO  conrmrANCBs  in  thb  biohtxknth  cxhtdbt. 

HAViHOr  takoai  a  glirapse  at  ^  state  of  the  xoftdi  dmiag  the  bist 
century,  it  behoves^  uff  next  to*  see  wBat  xnaniiMr  dF  Tdiidte  ivcae  oon*' 
steaofeed  fat  tnaman^  th^iV  and  how  th^  irase  oomtfeiml  to*  sasiit  the 
sadden  shocks,  and  withstand  the  jerking  and  joltine  occanoned  hf  wach 
triffing  inequalities  aftniti^  four  feet.deep^  and  idougnt  of  mud  up  to  the 
boxses'  MHes*.  That  they  could  not  tBK?el\  vesy  fvt  muiC  he  at  once 
apparent^  hi^  the  speed  to- whidi  they  did  attain  aeema  wondecftd  whoi 
we  consider  the  obstad^  ia  their  way..  Swifi^*.  in  lus  Journal  mentiona 
tmpelling  irom  Wycombe  to  Hydb-paric  Comer,  die  disteioe  o£  twenty- 
sevoL  mika^  in.  five  hours^  hut.  tiiift  waa  no  doubt  by  peBt.oirpiurate  oon^ 
veyance. 

A  fsw  annomieements  of  the  coaoh^^pcopraetors,  talcen  heat  yanoua 
period^  will  thniw  some  lig^ti  vojpn  this  Dzanoh  of  our  suWeetu  la  183& 
(and  po«il%  te  this  hour),  a  printed  caid,  fiamed  and  guaed,  ^fras  pre;* 
served  orer  the  bar  of  the  BfiiokSwan  Inn  at  Yodc,  giving  notioe  thalr — 

<<  Your  four  days'  coach  begins  on  Fxids^  the  li2m  Apilj.  1706«  All 
diat  are  deurona  to  pa8s^fix)m  London.  to<  York^or  to  any  other  place  on 
diat  road)  in  thi&  expedltiQua  mannei^  lei  them  r^air  to  the  Blaok  Swan 
in  fiolboume,  in  London^,  and  to  the  Bkck  SWan.  in>  Goney-etreet,  Yoik» 
At  both  places  they  may  be  received'  ini  a^stage-eoaAh,  oFeiy  Mmday, 
Wednesday,  and  Fricb^  which  aetnally  peilbims  the  whole  journey  ul 
die  ^ort  apace  of  four  daies  (i£  God  permit)  I  The  ooadi  sets  forth  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  moming^  and  retains.  £com  Yoik  to  Stamford^  by 
Huntingdon,  toEondon,  in  two  daiesmore,  allowing  passeng«ns  141bs. 
weighty  and  all  above^  3d.  per  lb." 

A  weaxy  pilgrims^e  must  it  have  been  from  Edinburgh  to  London: 

**  diCH  May,  1j734. — A  coach  will  set  out  towards  the  end  of  next 
week  for  London,  or  any  place  on  the  road.  To  be  perfoimed  in  nine 
days,  being  three  days  sooner  than,  any  other  eoacLthat  travela  the  road, 
for  whieh  purpose  aght  stout  horses  are  stationed  at  proper  distances." 

At  this  penod  ni^t  tBavelling  was  not  thought  of:  it  was  sufficiency 
hazardous  to  travdl  by  di^,  and  so  great  an  imdertaking^was  it  con- 
sidered, that,  about  1720,  a  lady  (Mrs.  Manley)  published  a  book  of 
travels,  under  the-  title  of  ^' A  Stage  Coach  Journey  from  London  to 
Exeter,"  whkh  infinras  us  ihat  the  coach  started  from  London  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  ten.  the  exhausted  travdlesa  were  allowed  to 
alight  and  take  their  dinner  at  a  road*-side  inn ;  and  atthree  oV:lock  in 
the  afiemoon.  ihe  jouniey  was  concluded  far  the  day,  and.  the  coach 
drawn  into  the  inn-yard  till  next  morning.  This  journey  frx>m  London 
oaenpied  four  days  of  twehe  hounbeadL;  so  that,  with*  ai  hie  allowance 
for  stoppages  and  meal  times,  the  coach  could  scarcely  have  travelled  at 
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the  rate  of  four  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour.  But  if  a  Sunday  intervened 
on  the  journey,  the  passengers  were  detained  for  the  day  in  the  town  at 
which  it  chanced  to  find  them,  no  stage-coaches  heing  allowed  to  travel 
on  the  Sabbath.  With  these  impediments,  our  readers  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that,  in  1745,  the  coach -firom  Edinburgh  to  London, 
'^  the  Northern  Diligence,  a  huge,  old-fashioned  tub,  drawn  by  three 
horses,*'  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  performed  its  journey  ("  God 
willing,"  as  the  bills  had  it)  in  the  moderate  space  of  three  weeks  ! 

The  arrangements  for  "sleeping  the  passengers"  were  always  an- 
nounced in  the  bills,  thus : 

"Manchester  Machine,  from  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  in  two  days; 
on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays.     Sleep  at  Derby. 

"  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  from  ditto ;  same  days,  in  two  days.  Sleep 
at  Nottingham. 

"  Gloucester  Post  Coach,  in  one  day.     Carries  four  in  and  one  out."  ' 

But|  in  1740,'  an  apparition  appeared  upon  the  road  by  night  in  the 
shape  of  a  night  coach  ;  but  the  desperate  enterprise  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  favoured  at  first,  and,  as  late  as  the  8th  of  March,  1774,  we 
find  a  post  coach  started  "  to  go  from  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St.  John's- 
street,  London ;  to  run  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday  ;  putting 
up,  first  day  at  Grantham,  second  day  at  York,  and  third  day  at  New- 
castle;  to  carry  six  inside  and  two  out;"  the  journey  performed  by  nine- 
teen proprietors  on  the  line  of  road.  And,  in  1760,  the  passengers  to 
Brighton  were  detained  for  the  night  at  East  Grinstead  (thirty  miles 
from  London),  where  the  coach  put  up,  arriving  at  Brighton  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  after  its  departure  from  town. 

In  1760,  a  coach  started  from  London  for  Liverpool  once  a  week,  and 
accomplished  the  journey  in  four  days;  and,  in  1765,  a  "flying-coach" 
ran  to  Dover  in  one  day.  This  prodigy  was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  But 
even  the  Dover  machines,  with  six  horses,  excited  a  sort  of  awe  at  this 
period  by  their  speed.  A  French  traveller,  a  Mr.  Grosley,  who  travelled 
by  one  of  them  to  London,  says  of  them,  "  They  are  drawn  by  six 
horses,  go  twenty-eight  leagues  a  day,  from  Dover  to  London,  for  a 
singfe  guinea.  Servants  are  entitled  to  a  place  for  half  that  money, 
either  behind  the  coach  or  upon  the  coach-box,  which  has  three  places." 

Among  a  list  of  the  terrific  achievements  of  the  coaches,  starting  from 
the .  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  in  London,  in  April,  1774,  we  select  the 
following  as  examples : 

"  A  Post  Coach  to  Gloucester,  in  sixteen  hours,  and  a  Machine  in  one 
day,  each  three  days  a- week.  A  Machine  to  Hereford  twice  a  week,  in 
a' day  and  a  half.  A  Machine  to  Salop  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  in  two  days.  A  Machine  for  Wolverhampton  every  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  in  one  day." 

The  bill  winds  up  with  the  following  startling  notice : 

"  The  Rumsey  Machine,  through  Winchester,  hun|^  on  steel  springs, 
begins  flying  on  the  3rd  of  April,  from  London  to  Poole,  in  one  day !" 

The  Daily  Advertiser,  of  April  9,  1739,  furnishes  us  with  several 
characteristic  announcements,  from  among  which  we  may  quote  >  the 
following  : 

"  Fob  Bath.w*A  good  Coach  and  able  Horses  will  set  out  from  the 
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Black  Sw»n  Inn,  •  in  Holboniy  on  Wedneschy  or  Thursday.  Inqme  of 
William  Maud." 

•  ^^  The  old  standing,  constant  Froom  Flying  Waggon,  in  three  days, 
sets  out  with  goods  and  passengers,  from  Froom  for  London,  every 
Monday,  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  will  be  at  the  Kii^s 
Arms,  at  Holbom  Bridge,  the  Wednesday  following,  by  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  from  whence  it  will  set  out  on  Thursday  morning,  by  one 
o'clock,  for  Amesbury,  Shrewton,  Chiltem,  Heytesbury,  Warmmster, 
Froom,  and  all  other  places  adjacent ;  and  will  continue,  allowing  eaoh 
passenger  fourteen  pounds,  and  be  at  Froom  on  Saturday  by  twelve  at 
noon.  If  any  passengers  have  occasion  to  go  from  any  of  the  aforesaid 
places,  they  shsdl  be  supplied  with  able  horses  and  a  guide  by  Joseph 
Clavey,  the  proprietor  of  the  said  Flying  Waggon.  The  Waggon 
calls  at  the  White  Bear,  in  Piccadilly,  coming  in  and  gcmig  out,"  Sec. 

The  general  construction  of  these  vehicles  is  thus  described  in  the 
"  Tales  of  an  Antiquary :" 

*^  They  were  principally  of  a  dull  black  leather,  thickly  studded,  by 
way  of  ornament,  with  black  broad-headed  naib,  tracing  out  the  panels^ 
in  the  upper  tier  of  which  were  four  oval  windows,  with  heavy  red 
wooden  frames,  or  leathern  curtains.  Upon  the  doors,  also,  were  displayed, 
in  large  characters,  the  names  of  the  places  whence  tiie  coach  started  and 
whither  it  went,  stated  in  quaint  and  antiq^e  language.  The  vehicles 
themselves  varied  in  shape ;  sometimes  they  were  like  a  distiller's  vat^ 
somewhat  flattened,  and  hung  equally  balanced  between  the  immense 
back  and  fix>nt  springs.  In  other  instances  they  resembled  a  violoncello 
case,  which  was,  past  all  comparison,  the  most  fashionable  form :  and 
then  they  hung  in  a  more  genteel  posture,  namely,  inclining  on  to  the 
back  springs,  and  giving  to  those  who  sat  within  the  appearance  of  a 
stiff  Guy  Fawkes  uneasily  seated.  The  roo&  of  the  coaches,  in  most 
eases,  rose  into  a  swelling  curve,  which  was  sometimes  surrounded  by  a 
high  iron  guard.  The  coachman  and  the  g^uard,  who  always  held  his 
carbine  ready-cocked  upon  hb  knee,  then  sat  together  over  a  very  long  and 
narrow  boot,  which  passed  under  a  large  spreading  hammercloth,  hang- 
ing down  on  all  sides,  and  finished  with  a  flowing  and  most  luxuriant 
fringe.  Behind  the  coach  was  the  immense  basket,  stretching  far  and 
wide  beyond  the  body,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  long  iron  bars  or 
supports  pasdng  beneadi  it,  though  even  these  seemed  scarcely  equal  to 
the  enormous  weight  with  which  they  were  frequently  loaded.  These 
baskets  .were,  however,  never  very  great  fiEivourites,  although  their  dif- 
ference of  price  caused  them  to  be  frequently  well  filled.  The  wheels 
of  these  old  carriages  were  large,  massi?e,  iU  formed,  and  usually  of,  a 
red  colour,  and  the  three  horses  that  were  affixed  to  the  whole  machine— 
the  foremost  of  which  was  helped  onwards  by  carrying  a  huge,  long- 
legged  elf  of  a  postilion,  dressed  in  a  cocked-hat,  with  a  large  green-and- 
gold  riding-coat — ^were  so  far  parted,  by  the  great  length  of  meir  traces, 
that  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  die  poor  animals  dragged  their 
unwieldy  burden  along  the  road.  It  groaned  and  creaked  at  every  fresh 
tug.  which  they  gave  it,  as  a  ship,  rocking  or  beating-up  against  a  heavy 
sea,  strains  all  her  timbers,  wi A  a  low  moaning  sound,  as  she  drives  over 
the  contending. waves." 
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Wm  ABBcafSaa.  agreai  in  ami  df  at 
exhibited  in  Hogarth's  '*  Country  Inn  Yard,''  except  that  Jhetgaafdin  i 
kMor  hans  aifwordiiidfteadrof  atttslniiBy  tti^ttiieiNMtillioiLisatdwBf-hpoyy 

diamibet.  In  the  "^g^"  Qftthe^aaaeddrtist  me  teve  afurmihir  potan  ^ 
ft  '^  ^iiigigwioh,*'  .inset  hj  ja  ihoofiiB  «»  tiie  Fifth  of  Keiioniher;;  and,  in 
die  series  cf  ^le-^^  i^Boftran,"  an  ^ncinensof  Clnnnayn **'  nwliningjan  io 
&e  kaA  wpxmgBf"  fMdi  ffmrn-mBm  die  iappeanone  Jif  iutvog  JMndnn 

dOMD. 

A  fviiter  an  ihe  JfimiUy  JUo^roaine  o^ 
liaa«af  ihe^oldsta^-^eaohes  of  Us  Avly  dim,  und,  an  ^Ntttieiilar,  .mm* 
tiooB  one— «the  -^  Hope"— «which  ran  to  Sheffield  jSonae^ndiiBie  tkaat  1780, 
prenioiiAy  rte  (the  gnat  imprmrement  initHiduQed  hy  Jfe.  Jbfan  Palmer  am 
1784.  W«  shall  quote  his  x&BuakB,  as  iie  *enters  -ngpai  Aa  auhyect  ®f  iAm 
M  ocane^neckBd  sprmgs:: 

"  The  coach  consisted,  first,  of  the  boot,  a  tall,  dnnifgr,  iamt-ffikeflOBS, 
<ni  the  iep  of  twhidi  the  ooachman  sat,  that  was  fiveoted  (m,  ^and,  n^out 
Ibe  untevvexliion  of  uny  Ajnnngi,  was  ifi&ed  ton  tthe  jfore  axletree  »  die 
oaanii^:;  .seofiod,  of  md.  lenomoos  -widrar  basket,  in  lahe  maimer  fixed 
on  die  iAoA  axlelvae^  and,  ihird,  hetween  dicBe  maves,  dw  fOsaAbdhr 
naa  aospended  by  thkk  sfaeaips  tfirom  har  a£  wAatsat  now^  d[or  iHadnahian^ 
sake,  (Bidkd  crane^goeked  xspnogB.  The  jroads  weee,  at  the  periedidadBd 
to,  in  general,  Tongh,  :denghy,  aa^  .mw^sn^  «nd  oooBOJoasi.  af  _ 
jehmngand  itoaakig  about  ^  dsB  daee ^disdnot  masses  of  mduchia^ 
ooadi  dien  conaiBted,  sink  ns  dMse  lOan  aearoely  cenoeii»  who  maar  I 
aeen ^oniy  the  anodenn ^coaidies leonstrueted  0f  one  paoe,  «nd  xeabagma 
vAat  ase  oaUed  grasshsfqier  springs,  «o  oonteitvad  snd  pl«Bad,  diat  die 
jfssk  fioeasioned  to  leidier  ^of  i;he  twheds  hj  comtng  in  contaet  -mUb.  m 
pnnecdng  stone,  «r  bqr  isomentefily  nnking  ii^.a  hde  m  die  snad,  m 
mmrnvBiby,  and  e^aalked^emongBtibur^yr  moieiipiiiigB,  n^ohocl^  mmb 
mi  a^Bingle  cooaer^f  thetooadi  as  the  omne-tneoked  springs  nsediodau" 

fitttdi  coadies  as  dMee— -niiHiiialdy,  iUnbalanoeci,  aisd  fse^pieBtty  (Oamr- 
fiaigktad  on  the  xoof— ^raivvn  by  «ieh  hones,  nnd  iramefimg  anSiflEBBd^ 
■me  fonstandy  meeting  ncith  faocidents— (OYerthsows,  lirei^ingi  fflown, 
nr  tftbkii^  iasL  Baat  meat  mem  moA  the  oidy,  and  Boaao^  the  imant 
dangers  (to  be  dreaded  ;  tthe  mipm&saiit  hint  About  Ithe  fund's  roady- 
fBodM  cailbine,  and  die  ^comfiDrtahk  aseuiance  twitk  w^cJi  die  «QMh  isMU 
iROund  up«of  ^  Each  ef  dieae  ^om^anees  bemg  well  ^gnasded,"  tell  tof 
fla»tker  peiSI — 'die  highm^iinen  ky  iwhem  die  Toads  ^ere  infcaUA  iSo 
deaparate  were  diese  ^Hiditd  diat,  somedmes  eingk^  fcandiad,  they  aaarii 
attadk  ammcfh,  tkod,  ^ipite  the  gmard^s  «ati>iiieB,  leb  die  affi^raed  ^mb^ 
OOMOBC  (flf  dieir  propcffty.    Mene  am  flnstanoes,  -and  ^f(e*inngM  ^  aa 

^<  Hoesfhor  e»mi^,twO(itf  dw^Sreessridiirti^es  w8ie)d»f>pedinl 
et-nead  by  a  aiB^e  laghiWKynnn,  who  robbed  die  ipaanngaif  rf 
r,"  JM.    LamdmJEkenmg  Af/,  Magf  %tky  1774. 
L  i&fir  days  ago  fthe  B^iegale  eeach  «ras«to|qpedAiittle'Wigr^ 
tMfoi,  ky  «  aingie  h^mra^rman,  Wio  ardl[d>ed  the  fyanei^gBrs  m  iimif 
ipeMKii^^'r^We9bnm9flerJamma^  Ootoier  2BA,  1774. 

<<  Friday  night,  the  Epping  stage-coach  was  aabbed  «n  dn  3 
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mOm  df  Urn  ^tm%  by  4fm  highwywii  «dl  nttoated  ^aad 


masked;  diey  robM>oae  iHMJe  p— engir  of  half  s  gqiaifti;  4iMr  tw«ie 
%iMerW«biitMe^A»<H    " 


oMfide  fMMBgo^  wkon  wy  pointod  fl^  had 
IbMiitbiMfc^agr  10  ^WMb*  twiii^  pcmck,  «]id  if  Jie  ^jbd  iMt  ii— wdiat% 
^deiting  Ae  MMoay  he  mm  ft  flaad  umbu  The  yoor  man  dtolwing  tJKt  iie 
hmi^immAnmt'tmm^'^mB^snKk  Inu  m  fnolsnt  Uo«r  aoKMs  tiie  wrift 
^Mik  4l»lNitt-ead<tf  4m  wiiv,  a^  after  «dl^  the  OMM^^ 

Me4)f  >d--— <a  peer  fumngm,  rgKm  Im  «  ^Silliag,  asd  «oie  dL"— 

^tt^AicM  Si^Jknmmry  4ih,  1783. 

Welnnva^MltoddMse  Awaa  mtnoiig  a  lieflt  of  aiiaii  pancnqafai  ^Aioli 
#wwf  aldMgiiipapBr|aiiiUiitu,  bat«iwt^tbemoetdaiiiyof  Aeteoatragei 
was  committed  on  the  **  Devizes  chaise"  on  the  3rd  oi  June»  17i»2y  hy  « 
«agie  Jughwaymaa,  Mar  tiw  HaHnway  Heoae  U  Kaightsfaidge.  The 
e^e&ee  oCllw  man  <iho<captowd  the  rebber  gme  a  gaaphio  aoeooii  «f 

"^^W^aiajrertcmiBMmmed^Tlie^ohaiteioiheDeMM  hmogbean 
voMbedlPiPO  or  tinea  times,  as  I  was  aalbnDed,  I  was  desiMd  le  go  in  it  to 
fleeiff«oddiaheihe^e^  whieh  I  ^d  on  iiie  drd  of  Jime,  afooat  half 
mi  hm^  after  one  inihe  moroing.  I  got  into  the  ehabe ;  Ibe  perthey 
^toU  ma>dM  piaoe  wfaeve  he  had  beea  alopped  was  near  the  Half-way 
Ilevee,  heti^een  Knightsfaridge  and  Keasington.  As  we  oaoM  Mar  the 
keoie,  the  prisoMr*caBw4o«isoQ  foot,  and  said,  ^Dri  He  held 

m  pistol  ^indeebox  to  ihe  chaise,  and  said,  *  Your  numey  direotly !  Tea 
Must  not etsy— this  misnite  yow  money  f  I  said»  '  Dea't  frigfatemis; 
iaHMb«t«tnfle— yeudaiU  have  it'  Tlien  I  said  ^  the  gendeiMa 
^6libeie  weM  three  in  the -diajie))  ^  Give  your  money.'  I  took  out-a  pistol 
mm  maj  ooat-foobet,  and  from  my  beeeohes-podfiet  a  five^^hilluig  pieoe 
mid  n  <doI]ar.  I  hefld  the  pistol  oonoealed  in  one  hand  and  the  money  in 
Aeolhec  I  held  tiw  money  pretty  hard.  He  said,  '  Pot  it  in  nqr  hat' 
I  let  him  take  the  five-shilliBg  pieoe  <Mit  of  my  hand,  and^  ai  eoon  as  he 
had  taken  it,  I  snM>ped  my  pistol  at  him:  it  did  not  go  off.  He 
etag^end  hade, and  hekl  up  Us  hands,  and  said, 'Oh»  Laid!  eh^Lnd!' 
Ijampedoatef  thechaifle;  he  van  away,  and  I  after  him,  aho«t<«is  or 
Jgpen  Imadred yards,  and dien  took lum.     I Int  him  a  blow  en  his  back; 


he  hogged  for  mercy 'on  his  knees:  I  took  Us  haadkerduef  o^  and  tied 
his  hawaw  with  it,  and  beoaght  fahn  back  to  the  ehaise ;  then  I  told  the 
geai^leman  m  ihe  diluse  that  was  the  errand  I  came  upon,  eaMl  vfished 
I  a  goad  ^oamey,  and  brea^  the  pmoner  to  London. 

^QuMtioa  by  the  pMoncr— Ask  him  how  he  liv«s? 

'*  Nerton*-d  beep  a  ili(^  in  Wyohnittveet,  and  sometimes  I  take  a 


«l 


JNa*  iSie  least  laauBkable  Isatim  of  tlM  affair  is 
<fiA  not  hesitate  in  etoppmg  a  chaise  with  five  individuals  in  it,  ran  af#ay 
en  having  a  yistel  presented  at  him,  whsoh,  aftwaU,  <<did  net  gaei^ 
aadttsweiy  eryii^  ''Oh,  LordI  eh,  Lotd!"  alkmed  himself  «o  be  taknn 
hf  m  sh^le  nmn4  If  the  postboy  sad  paesengen  had  Aewn  «am 
aesolnlian^en  the  first  ^ooasioA,  Ae  <^ise  wodd,  one  weald  think,  not 
haaa  hean  slqiped  <' two  or 'three  tiaMS|"*or^ondM  last  aad  decisive  one. 
JtmnetaaBfOsme  that  tiie  eoaohmea  m^*ht  in  eome  finstanoesi  as  ihe 
charioteers  of  Mexico  at  Ae  present  <dayv  hape  had  a  proper  i 
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tng  with  these  ffeebooten — ^hnt  we  will  not  indulge  these  iin< 
thoughts :  coachmen  were  always  proverhially  honest ! 

Of  the  stage-waggons,  wluch  were  the  only  means  of  transit  for  poorer 
passengers,  we  have  said  as]  yet  little,  and  nothing  of  the  pack-horses, 
which  in  Roderick  Random  s  time  (1739)  formed  the  only  goods  con- 
veyance in  Scotland.  By  one  of  the  former  Random  and  his  friend  Stn^ 
were  conveyed  to  London  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  somewhere 
about  a  fortnight,  for  the  moderate  fare  of  ten  shilling,  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers being  an  aged  usurer,  a  lady  of  pleasure,  and  a  captain  in  the 
army  with  his  wife— a  combination  of  characters  and  conditions  wluch 
would  seem  to  argue  that  the  company  by  these  conveyances  was  «om^ 
what  mixed. 

Of  the  metropolitan  conveyances,  hackney-coadies  or  sedan-chairs 
were  the  only  vehicles  in  which  the  streets  of  London  could  be  traversed, 
as  there  were  few  short  stages  even  to  the  immediate  suburbs,  and  none 
at  all  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other ;  in  fact,  London  was  then 
scarcely  extensive  enough  to  require  a  public  conveyance  from  the  heart 
of  it  to  the  outlyiug  districts,  or  even  m>m  the  east  to  the  west  ends.  In 
unfavourable  weather,  and  for  short  distances  or  state  visits,  the  chair  was 
the  favourite  vehicle,  carried,  as  we  have  already  described,  by  two  stoat 
Irishmen,  and  of  which  the  fares,  in  1724,  were  one  shilling  per  hour,  or 
a  guinea  if  rented  by  the  week.  Hackney-coaches  almost  belong  to  our 
own  time ;  but  only  in  name  :  their  glory  departed  with  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  the  paving,  draining,  and  lighting  of  the  town.  They 
were  generally  worn-out  gentlemen's  carriages — many  of  them  retaining 
on  their  paneb  the  richly  emblazoned  and  coroneted  armorial  bearings 
of  their  original  possessors — drawn  by  a  pair  of  wretched  horses,  and 
driven  by  a  many-caped,  and  heavy-coated  Jehu.  These  old  hackney- 
coachmen,  to  the  full  as  extortionate  as  modem  cabmen,  presumed  upon 
the  impunity  which  a  defective  system  of  police  had  so  long  securea  to 
outrage,  add  were  desperate  characters  as  any  on  the  road.  Passengers 
in  private  conveyances  dreaded  meeting  a  hackney-coachman  almost  as 
much  as  encountering  a  highwayman;  for  we  find  that,  in  1733,  a  com*^ 
bination  or  conspiracy  existed  among  them  for  upsetting  ail  private 
carriages  of  any  descnption  which  they  might  meet,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  accidental  collision,  as  they  considered  it  as  a  crying  grievance,  and 
detrimental  to  their  interests,  that  people  should  be  allowed  to  ride  in 
their  own  vehicles  instead  of  hiring  a  hackney-coach.  A  regular  fee  was 
established  by  this  body  for  every  carriage  upset,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 
'< brought  by  the  road;"  and  a  premium  held  out  to  all  postboys, 
postilions,  grooms,  and  coachmen  who  assisted  them  in  the  destruction 
of  their  masters'  carriages ;  and  if  they  aided  in  efiPecting  a  collision  by 
driving  purposely  in  the  way,  with  the  perfect  appearance  of  its  h&ng 
accidental,  or  attributable  to  the  restiveness  of  the  horses,  or  what  not,  or 
allowed  themselves  to  be  overtaken  and  upset,  they  were  compensated  for 
injury,  defended  from  prosecution,  and  piud  for  the  ^Hob"  out  of  the 
General  Coachmasters'  Fund.  The  Weekly  Register  of  December  the 
8th,  1733,  rives  an  account  of  a  hard  chase  given  by  one  of  the  body  to 
a  diaise  and  pair,  which  he  pursued  from  Knightsbridge  to  beyond  Brent- 
ford, where  he  contrived  to  upset  it,  and  escape  I 
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But  thov  wcfre  still  other  danfifen  aitendant  upon  hadmey-coadi 
travellmg,  and  they  were  no  more  free  from  the  attacks  of  highwaymen 
than,  stage-coaches,  although  they  seldom  went  hr  beyond  the  streets  of 
London.  The  Pof/moi?  of  October  the  19th,  1729,  ^lores  the  decline 
of  the  backney-coach  business,  '^  by  the  increase  of  street  robbers ;  so  that 
people,  especially  in  an  evening^'  (the  use  of  the  word  ^<  especially 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  there  was  danger  even  in  the  daytime), 
^'  choose  rather  to  walk  than  ride  in  a  coach,  on  account  that  they  are  in 
a  readier  posture  to  defend  themselves,  or  call  out  for  aid,  if  attacked.'' 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  depredation  practised  upon  hackneys 
coach  trayellers,  against  which  the  Weekly  Journal  of  the  30th  of  March, 
1717,  thus  cautions  them : — <'  The  thieves  have  got  now  such  a  villanous 
way  of  robbing  gentlemen,  that  they  cut  holes  through  the  backs  of 
hackney-coaches  and  ti^e  away  their  wigs  or  the  fine  head-dresses  of 
gentlewomen ;  so  a  gentleman  was  served  last  Sunday  in  Tooley-street, 
and  another  but  last  Tuesday  in  Fenchurch-street ;  wherefore  this  may 
serve  as  a  caution  to  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  that  ride  single  in  the 
night  time,  to  sit  on  the  fore-seat,  which  will  prevent  that  way  of 
robbing!" 

As  the  ladies'  wigs  were  technically  called  '^  heads,"  it  must  have 
sounded  strange  to  hear  some  disconsolate  beauty,  on  arriving  home  frmn 
a  ball,  complam  that  she  had  '^  lost  her  head."  We  should  be  tempted  to 
reply,  it  was  no  more  than  we  had  conjectured  ever  since  she  haa  taken 
to  a  frilse  one. 

The  ^<  silent  highway,"  as  Mr.  Knight  has  happily  called  the  river 
Thames,  was  a  favourea  thoroughfare  for  the  barges  and  pleasure-boats 
of  the  fashionable  world,  for  many  of  the  nobility  had  not  yet  discarded 
their  **  state- barg^,"  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  expression  shows  us  : — 
^'  KI  was  a  lord  or  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fellow 
in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg."  And  no  other  road  was 
thought  of  by  the  elite  for  reaching  Vauxhall,  or  even  passing  to  Chelsea, 
but  ^  water.  Probably  this  may  be  partly  attributable  to  the-  dangers 
by  which  the  roads  were  beset;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  were  risks  even 
to  be  encountered  on  this  "  silent  highway,"  for,  although,  for  a  wonder, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  very  many  river-pirates  or  water- 
highwaymen,  the  boatmen  contrived  to  make  the  journey  sufficiently  un- 
comfortable, especially  to  such  of  their  passengers  as  they  might  discover 
to  be  possessed  of  weak  nerves,  by  playing  off  mischievous  tricks  and 
pranks  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  them,  and  whi^h  often  put  their 
own  lives  in  jeopardy.  Daniel  De  Foe,  in  his  "  Great  Law  of  Subordi- 
nation" (1724)^  says  that  he  had  <'  many  times  passed  between  London 
and  Gravesend  with  these  fellows;"  and,  after  describing  their  conduct, 
and  on  one  particular  occa^on  the  loss  of  a  tilt-boat  with  fifty-two  pas- 
sengers, which  resulted  from  their  foolhardiness  and  ^'  larking"  propen- 
sities adds,  "  I  have  been  sometimes  obliged,  especially  when  there  hEate 
been  more  men  in  the  boat  of  the  same  mind,  so  that  we  have  been 
strong  enough  for  them,  to  threaten  to  cut  their  throats,  to  make  them 
hand  their  sails  and  keep  under  shore,  not  to  fright,  as  well  as  hazard  the 
lives  of  iheir  passengers,  where  there  was  no  need  of  it."  The  fact  was, 
no  doubt»  as  he  suggests,  "  that  the  less  frighted  and  timorous  their 
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(wa.qgMtiinnirtMiJtogtti  lAaA  Abj  me  w%  mjjpttnd  to.' 
<'4]^4iMbaBt,«n9eaeB"  (the  ^<  tite^boat**  ^w»  aatiaHedifcMftgt»lMwinft  a 
ibm^  'tke  &ifcer  Mid  jnore  «elect  «>ii9q^flMe.     3Xi6ie  mm  tm  «m>iib 


*Mdiyf«t«f  tha^eatay;  w  ^«QSBoiiuM€itMQy«qMdbia«9  tmimiSetj 
wmm  ineioMed,  ihe  ^pEiMf  wew  twed  in  «mi  a  ^'raiiter  ntlAa,  iBl  ommv^ 
f«iMn  ithwe  ^iBWitialB  to  f>l6aiaFe  or  Jctbidmi  itrwrnllkig  «»  #enMrt  to 
neiiMlfen,  "the  fdaes  ha^n  trapped  down  to  i^^ 

Xhe  Chdmufama  OroiMoie  <^  BaoendlMr  ihe  did,  a784,aunto<iuna% 
jifcfAe^kai^mtketdKJkiMitba  "^  anient  htglnra^''  and«tlhe«irtmnft 
lof  a«aee oonve  lo  be ifeaMdtevan  4luui  the  OsaveBe&d  boatoMn^*-— "^  93ie 
jfliOTdMHits  Ikaira  Jnied  twenty  steat  anen  armed  ^with  bUindaribMoei,  fpirtda, 
ilkc^  :to  Bew  in  boaete  up  and  dewwn  Aemwr  all  mi^ffat  in  erderte  pcetaofc 
their  shipping  from  being  plundered  by  the  fresh-water  pirates.^ 

SLom  itng^gedtvve  ii  tiiis  paragn^  of  awfid  «oeae6  %y  vaght  ion  ihat 
thorovgfafiMe,  the  TJianiw  >thep  mncFeeood  J»d  iiglrted  hy  4ke 
oaamMomiDem  hridgee— of  midni^  mgrder^'Ae  diiathtfitiiaggK aimttbe 
bsthesvyfifladiinwittchdwMMrdof  the  deed  ii  waeked  teat,  mod  Ate 
-victun  of  the  mer-pirates  sent  floating  down  the  river,  if  iemki,  mif  to 
Ima  doubt  <to«  o«i»iier*s  jury  as  to  how  he  came  ihene! 

A  aaa  vej^gB  was  «n  imdertiddng  of  the  gfeattett  jaeiiL  Novsl 
«dMBticiiHt  into  the  art  and  aeienoe  of  sawigatimi  haww  dliainnad  4t  «f 
^rftketavmdMitdttnluuig  About  it  Atihe  tone  we  woaidipc 
tefoniiie  harometer  was  not'employed  to  gi¥e  &e  warning «f  •A'Caiiii^ 

»  ehlp  to  meet  it     Enemies  and  watea 


tMiiptial  in  tone  ^  |Hwpare  the  eh^ 
iiMeon<eifery«aa,  hendes  ^deidens  in^e  oeBtEaband,"  tahnoet »  #ott* 
Uesome^  these  were  fewer  lighthmises,  and  many  droals,  «aeks,  '•anda, 
hkI  dangerous  places  had  to  be  diseow9oed,  pamfis  ^only  at  tfae*owt  «jf 
jaaw  hundreds  ^  Hves,  and  laid  down  in  the  charts.  What  laouMeo  bofol 
^mr  Mrs.  Steroe  in  her  attempt  to  cross  over  cmly  toIselaBd!  FtJlwying 
4fe^mbBtteB«f  her  hnsband  (the  £&tiher^  <<  Yociok''),  ^hadMoasioft 
te  snake -two  jonaeys  across  4he  C^annd,  both^f  wtichafqieartledMPe 
VBaifycest  her  her  life,  e^eoiaUy  the  seomd'one,  whidi  iswattcalcaiatad 
te  shew  Ab  imantain  state  of  tsemiminiei^n  between  paxts  newaiot  a 
day'«  jaamew  asundec  '<  We  embarbed,^  ei^rB  Steme,  m  hk  '<  HMtok 
«f  jHBiownLife,"  ^ior  IHibHn,  «nd  had  ^  been  ^cast  awi^  1^  a VMMit 
fiflisat  aterm ;  bnt,  through  the  intercessions  ef  jny  gaetheiv  the  ixj^tma 
mm  pnemled  upon  io  tuna  baok  into  Wales,  whene  me  stayed  «  oMti^ 
«id«t  tlengih  got  into  Dublin^  and  travelled  hw  land  to  WioUoWy  wlme 
any^fiidier  had,  for  some  weeki,  ^en  us  over  kit  lost** 
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B7  JDABSHTDU 

The  Txamny^jyDi^^Tbb  Qolsnitti-'Goldeii  Homb  of  Ifero  tnfl  flie  ISinKi  ^ 


GoiroBEYi:  m&M  one  of  Ids  iShramaHs  jpenonm  declare  '^ibitlra 
name  is  TroA,  and  ^diat  he  iias  ^ery  few  acqwntanoesT'  IBisA  I 
Jived  nearer  Iub  €me  I  shotfld  have  Ihougfht  he  had  an  eye  to  me, 
for  I  have  fdl  my  'Efe  Btead£u£lj  proposed  to  teD  ^e  tnifli,  and  havB 
rendered  myself  miaccoimtaUly  tuiipopiilar  hy  so  domg.  I  abo  pro- 
pose to  tell  .tiie  tra£h  in  this  rough  £ary— ^its  oidy  merit  I  wOl 
not  admire  a  stalme  hecanse  *Winckehnan  praoses  it,  jor  fifll  ndp 
raptnres  over  iK>ttering  walls  and  clomsy  pillars  hetsawe  llisy  bear 
lii^-soun&ig  names.  In  my  diaracter  of  truth-teller  I  propose  to  visit 
the  FoBum.  Now,  I  am  certain  that  no  human  being  ever  visited  flutt 
^T'&med  valley  of  glory  and  isaaery^or  ^e  first  i£me,  wi&xmt  posifii^ 
^Bt^jacontment,  such  as  I  felt ;  only  people  are  not  honest  enough  to 
4>wn  their  feelings,  or  diey  prefer  dis^Aaying  iheir  reading,  la^  upi^ 
into  highnflown  dassical  raptures — raptures  in  which,  indeed,  I  wouM 
wilfingjly  join,  were  association  and  recollections  alone  the  ^estion ;  hift 
the  Fomm,  in  hroad  dayli^t,  is  in  reality  a  hare,  dusty,  bsdd^loc&ii^ 
place,  wiih  very  Bt^  indeed  to  see  at  aU^  so  ^entirely  are  aH  vestiges  of 
its  fomner  ma^uficence  destroyed.  The  CSapitoline  mil,  crowned  1^  tbb 
modem  Can^id(^Hq,  ImOt  over  the  remains  of  ^e  Ti^ularium,  Stands 
on  a  gentSe  eminence,  and  presents  all  the  incongruities  .attendant  on 
the  im&u£died  ^ck  of  a  huildiBg ;  the  windows  and  the  walls  nnght 
helong  to  any  otiier  house,  and  be  considered  rafher  untidy  and  im- 
fimshed  ;  and  lihe  small  bell-tower  in  ihe  centre  df  the  joof  would  \^ 
apprqpnatefy  placed  in  front  of  a  dissenting  meeting-house.  Below, 
among  the  foundations,  yawn  some  ardhes,  formed  of  uncemented  iiUx&i, 
and  smid  masses  of  stone-work  in  deep-down  depibs — -just  sufficient  to 
recal  to  one'^s  memory  their  £abulous  antiqmty,  and  ^t  in  those  vacdts 
were  religiously  preserved  the  Slbylfine  books,  oonsiilked  when  there  *wa8 
•^  aajt^bing  rotten  in  ihe  state"  of  Rome. 

Jteneath,  and  very  mudh  below  the  modem  road  <nrossang  ^e  Torum 
«on  which  I  take  my  Stand,  deep  excavations  under  the  base  df  the  bill 
^Bj^y  the  columned  remains  dl  various  temples,  masses  of  stone,  former 
£oun&tion%  capitals,  and  hrdken  marhle  pillars,  crowded  heterogeneouJly 
jibout  "^e  stiQ  Temmning  upright  pUktrs,  x)f  which  'fbere  are  not  a  do2sen 
standiii^,  and  tbose,  to  tbe  eye  of  a  rationaBst,  pHed  in  such  coiifoaion, 
iChat,  vnthout  the  aid  of  bodkis  and  antiquarian  theories,  it  woidd  he  im- 
possible to  trace  out  any  imaginable  disposition  or  arrangement.  ^No 
^K)t  in  die  wucld  has  so  fruittully  employed  the  learned  pens  df  anfi- 
Quarians'j  andlbecanse  it  is  a  'Sphinx.riddle  no  god  wifl  reved,  evezy- 
■ho^y»  vri^  equal  reason,  calHs  mem  by  a  new  name — Canina,  Jlurray, 
]Ni&uhr,  Braun,  all  employ  their  own  nomendatur& — wfaodi  imposes  !me 
scandal  of  endless  "^  aliases^  ^m  the  inenerahle  snina.  At  first  1  Was 
so  tfoiD^fuaed  I  never  called  £hem  any  name — t&et  all,  flie  on^^reSFuge 
^or  qiaet  pecple—ibr  I  w»s  sore  to  he  wrong  whatever  I 'saii,  and  to 
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stand  corrected)  though  I  might,  had  I  loved  disputationSi  have  held 
my  ground,  having  made  antiquity  my  constant  study  since  arriving  in 
Rome. 

These  temples,  then,  which  must  have  stood  inconveniently  close 
together,  are  a  vexation  and-  a  confusion.  To  the  lefl;,  on  the  height 
where  once  stood  the  citadel  and  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  houses  and.  courts,  dirty,  blaick,  and  filthy,  a  conglome- 
rated mass  of  brick- work,  crowd  upon  each  other ;  fowls  and  poultry 
generally  appear  to  abound,  out  of  respect,  I  suppose,  to  the  classic 
geese  which  saved  the  city  ^m  the  Gauls.  The  republican  govern- 
ment of  ancient  Rome,  after  the  stem  sentence  passed  on  Manlius,  razed 
his  house,  and  forbade  that  henceforth  any  private  dwelling  should  be 
erected  on  the  Capitol  or  near  the  citadel.  But  the  long  course  of  ages 
appears  to  have  weakened  this  decree ;  for  the  fashionable  antiquarian, 
JDr.  Braun,  has  arranged  a  little  roost  on  the  forbidden  ground,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Prussian  eagle,  whose  embassy  is  perched  precisely  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  No  rock  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  elevation  is  very  slight,  save  on  one  side  (overlooking  the 
Piaasza  del  Torre  di  Specchio),  '^  the  Tndtor's  Leap,"  where  a  man  might 
.  still  break  his  ankle-bone  perhaps  if  he  tried,  and  certainly  would  die  of 
&e  suffocating  atmosphere  and  bad  smells  of  the  neighbourhood.  I 
dare  say  a  great  many  modem  Tarpeias  might  be  found  in  this  quarter 
as  ready  as  their  celebrated  ancestress  to  sell  their  country  for  gold,  did 
modem  uniform  include  such  tempting  gold  armlets  as  adomed  the 
Sabine  troops  of  yore.  A  steep  road  descends  on  this  into  the  Forum ; 
.  a  valley,  oblong  in  shape,  extending  about  750  feet ;  and  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Campidoglio  a  flight  of  steps  also  leads  downwards. 

Beyond  the  Campidoglio  a  further  rise,  corresponding  to  the  opposite 
elevation  of  the  citadel,  indicates  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  now  replaced  by  the  formless  and  really  hideous 
exterior  of  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  a  mass  of  browned  stones,  like 
an  architectural  chaos,  "  without  form  and  void,"  but  the  accumidated 
earth  still  faithfully  evidences  where  once  stood  t^e  magnificent  temple. 
Descending  the  fight  of  steps  towards  the-  Forum, — which  can  only 
.impose  by  their  historic  associations,  not  finom  any  intriusic  merit, — the 
arch  of  Septimus  Severus  is  passed,  a  perfect  and  striking  monumei^t, 
covered  with  basso-rdievos,  and  an  inscription,  where  the  name  of  Geta 
is  plainly  wanting,  havmg  been  erased  by  the  fratricide  Caracalla  aflker  he 
.  became  emperor;  but  standing  as  it  does  in  the  excavation,  on  a  level 
with  the  temples,  the  arch  is  so  low  and  deeply  sunk  it  appears  utterly 
shorn  of  its  just  proportions  and  dignity.  Beneath,  and  passing  through 
it,  the  large  blocks  of  stone  forming  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  are  still 
visible,  proceeding  by  a  winding  course  through  the  temples  upwards 
towards  the  CapitoL  The  position  of  the  Fomm  is  indicated  by  a  large 
square  excavation,  more  remarkable  for  its  filth  than  for  the  mmute  re- 
miuns  of  broken  columns  visible — remains  conveying  neither  dignity  nor 
interest  to  the  uninformed  eye.  Another  and  a  smaller  excavatioDy 
strewed  with  fragments  of  capitals,  blocks  of  marble,  and  the  remains  of 
.  a  few  more  pillars,  include  au  pertaining  to  the  Forum  and  Comitium 
.  now  visible;  and  it  is  books  alone,  and  deep  research,  and  antiquarian 
knowledge.  Joined  to  the  power  of  imagination,  that  can  build  up  thc^ 
arcades,  reconstruct  these  temples,  and  lend  form,  symmetry,  aha  splea* 
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dour  to  a  scene  positiyely  rqpulsiye  in  its  actdal  appearance.  Notbing 
can  be  more  modem  tban  the  general  aspect  of  the  buildings-^mostly 
churches — erected  on  the  traditionary  dtes  of  Pagan  temples  bordering 
the  sides  of  the  Forum.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  their  erection  towage  the  most  determined  war  against  any 
sf^nj  recolliection  which  might  be  evoked  by  the  least  vestige  of  ancient 
remains  ;  walls,  pillars,  and  porticos  are  ruthlessly  biiilt  into  the  present 
structures,  themselves  as  commonplace  and  uninteresting  in  outward  ap* 
pearance  as  can  po^bly  be  conceived. 

Proceeding  along  what  was  once  the  Sacred  Way,  extcniding  from  the 
Arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  now  a  very  dusty  modem  road,  first  in  order 
appears  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  of  the  Carpenters,  its  fa9ade  gaily 
pamted  with  frescoes,  built  over  the  Mamestine  Prisons  ;  but  as  I  have 
already  spoken  of  these  curious  vaults  I  shall  now  only  mention  them. 

Next  stands  the  church  of  Santa  Martina,  which  I  have  also  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  Accademia  di  San  Luca.  It  is  said  to  be 
built  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  a  temple  to  Mars,  or,'  as  some  say,  the 
"  Secretarium  Senatus."  Martina,  a  noble  Roman  virgin,  who  heroic- 
ally sacrificed  her  life  to  the  Christian  faith,  now  triumphs  in  deatii 
within  a  richly-decorated  tomb,  in  her  subterranean  church  at  the  foot  of 
that  Capitol,  whose  steps  her  ancestors  so  often  mounted  as  conquerors, 
senators,  and  priests. 

The  adjoining  church  of  San  Adriano  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  Basilica  JBmilia,  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  :  a  portion  of  the 
front,  formed  of  bricks,  is  all  that  remains. 

Immediately  following  is  the  diurch  of  S.S.  Cosimo  e  Damiano,  twin 
brothers,  bom  in  Arabia,  who  finally  suffered  martyrdom  under  Dio- 
desian,  after  twice  miraculously  escaping  from  the  sea  and  the  stake,  and 
canonised,  as  it  would  seem,  by  tiie  Catholic  Church,  to  recal  the  popular 
worship  of  Romulus  and  Remus  (on  whose  Tuined  temple  the  church  was 
erected),  under  a  Christian  aspect.  The  magnificent  mosaic  of  the  apsis 
— one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world — divides  attention  with  the 
remnants  of  the  original  temple,  now  consecrated  as  a  second  and  sub- 
terraneous church. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  is  faced  by  an  ancient  portico 
composed  of  ten  imposing  though  much  injured  Corinthian  columns, 
deprived  of  half  their  original  height,  and  unmercifully  squeezed  by  the 
fa9iade  of  the  insignificant  church,  bearing  on  a  frieze  an  inscription 
showing  the  ancient  temple  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  *^  divine  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina."  This  portico  was  excavated  during  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  Rome. 

Standing  somewhat  back  from  the  line  we  have  hitherto  followed  are 
the  three  huge  arches  of  the  immense  ruin  known  imtil  lately  as  the 
Temple  of  Peace.  Many  descriptions  are  come  down  to  us  of  this  stately 
monument.  The  roof  was  encrusted  with  bronze  gilt  and  supported  by 
stupendous  columns,  and  the  interior  adorned  and  enriched  with  the 
finest  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Grecian  schools.  Here  were  deposited 
the  spoils  brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  forming  a  vast  public  trea- 
su^. 

fieside  the  three  arches  of  tiiis  majestic  ruin,  now  bare  and  stri[^>ed  to 
the  brick  walls,  all  that  remains  as  evidence  of  its  former  splendour  is  the 
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ia  htmt  of  thfrlmilioa  oi  Ssntft  BiEuaa^Maggioii^  being^aiM  o£  the  dg^ 
«3DfiB«le  madble  pillflw  wych  dsoeratodi  ^£^  lofty  inteEiiOT  tm^.  L[l 
di0g0 latter  dttfa^tne-Bimiis  kdoiiviiKMidftB  BiwUica,  begvn  1^  ManraitTOfl^ 
and}  finlribad  ^  CdBal«iliii%  afi»D  tb^bafedetrc^  Fonta  MoUe  liadlend^ 

ami  dwrdfanh  flhcnii  front  ifaBSft  iB%}itgft  wudt%.  thai  nte  akft  in  ftate*fr 
of  fmbot/jpiBmrMAaa'gnAe&jliia  tha  e^tonaeBted  by  dia  oonfonon*  of 
the  Foram.  According  to  the  pieHiit  lanien  we  most  eonndef  tins 
kAy  ulfttiofcuaa  <»ly  aft.bflloiigii^|»i»r  ^  aiodMa  Robb^"  fee  int  die  intetni- 
naUa  acak^cf^  oontmaat  ihainafizikhe&ra  one  m  eaeamining  the  MstDtiK 
antiqniliaA  of.  Rome,  the  thisd.  or  finodk  oontuiy  is  hnfe  as  yeatmbuf . 
I  fop  myadf  prefe  Ae  €atholag  aceonnt,  aa  being:  the  most^paetk.  Ac* 
cording  tO'  m^  thia  odifiee  yma  hinte  by  AagoflfaMH  in  nMmxoy  of  ike 
ptaea  ^iren.  to*  the.-  wgoM  hf  the  battle  of  Acdunu.  "Wishttig  to  know 
how  long  tihe*  solidr  walla  wondd.  sland^  he  cnnadted  die  omel^^  nhkh 
lepliady.  '^QaoadntquerTOgOfpazuUT  (untUt  st  mgin'  hears  a  son).  The 
Bomaasr  considqMd  dik  m  promise-  of  immortality,,  andi  antie^^ited  an 
eternal  eodataneafiir  the  n&w^  Temple:  o^Beaoe;  hnfe  die  svnem^it.  that 
mm  die  Samom^A  hio^  in  Bedilehem^.  the  walla  o£  die  Pagani  temple 
AeA  and  hily,  and:  fire?  aaddeoily  a»d  myatenondy  iaraig.  feom  the 
gromid  consumed  the  sumptuous  pile. 

^Qie  modeaa  duuckof.  Sbnta^Fmiioatta JUnoMia'  ia  huik  on.  pact  of  the 
xinnains.oi  die  ton]^  of  Yenus^  and  of  Barney  fiuningLonff  ai^e  of  die 
long-shaped  square  marking  the  -vialley  dE  the  Foxom^  It  ift  a.  cnuiour 
ooincddaioe^  thai  on^  the  site- of  Ibe  tmuum  tampfe  of  ^Yoaua  die  Happy,'' 
CadioUc  Bome^  c^ould  have  dedicated;  a  diuni.  to  die  memoi^  of  a 
Bmnaa  matron  nnowned  for  h«r  rigid;  vistiier  True,  Santas  Eranceaca 
waa  married,  but.  her  ofaaslie  coiudQct  aa  a  wi£^  by  e^asging  her  ^hsre 
of  action,.  iDenaaaed^  the  admiraden  and  laq^aot  o£  her  contemporaries^ 
At  the  dei^<tf  her  hndiand  she  became  a^nan^. audi comm^otced  a  life  of 
severe  penance  and  remmeiation^  devoting  hers^  to  the  siek  and  dying 
in  the  hospital^  mth  a  tmeChiisdainfiartitudei  "  Elegi  abjeetus  esse  in 
domo  Dei."  A  large  sisterhood  was  formed  bearing  her  name,  where  axe 
cdigiondy  preserved,  some  relics^  die  room  in  'vi4ii(m>she  prayed,  and  die 
utenmla  ^e  used  while  tending  the  sick  and  wennded; 

Euaefaius,  the-fatherrof  eedesiastical  history,  foroidiea  ua  mth.areurious 
faet  in  connesdbn.mdi  diia  chuDoh.  He-aaaurea  ua  dii^  die  i^sdes  St. 
Petal?  and  Paul  nated  Borne  (an  Inatone  &6t  my  own<  rampant  Protes- 
tantism, on  fisat  saiiing  at  Rome,  made-me^cmlpably  ovexiook  in  ^peaking 
of  die  former's  tomb  at  St.  Peter's).  He  recounts  diat  the  xm^dan,.  Simon 
Magoa^  had  pxeoeded  them  diere,  and,  in  order  to  nantnlbe  their  preadi- 
ing^  gave  himaelf  out  aa  a  god^  The  Empecor  Nero  admired  him,  and 
sta^oea  were  abeadjr  xaisad  to  hie  hcmouxL  In  ordmrto  give  a  ccmvincing 
and  viable  proof  o£  his  divinity,  the  impostor  announced  that  hewoidd 
pidJicly  raise  himaelf  in  A»  air  mthout  aaaiatanoe,  and  selected  as  die 
i^t  where  the  proposed  prodigy  was  to  take  place  die  theatre  o£  Nero's 
golden  house.  Alt  Rome  aas«nbled  in  SEipectant  wond^  and  the  em^ 
peror  himself  was  present  in  the  vestibule  of  lus  palace  ;  but  St.  Peteiv 
who  had  arrived  ioLRome  udmown  to ^moa  Magus,, waaaUfo  preaoit; 
and  aa^thft  magidian'  mounted  boldly  ix^'  midi^>^  tha  aposile^  prayed 
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Hmhrwjjn  wagAeipigyT  ef  Ae  nglUtomm nuBi hgwrdiarf niw wtimJ,  8in«g^ 
suddenly  and  anaccotialA%,  M^  to^  tfe  eavdi.  «ad  warldi^)  aniltlle 
s(aB»i6» wIdcAi  BL  Petes  kMlrstteimd  die  impiwion  of  lii»  kne^  and  is 
-ribaifo  iiiBff^ii»tIl»in^eri0raf  theckiiKk^  oottbeveiyspotfiilemitis  sui 
h»|asa]nwii«srafbr«b--^l)ba;o«%'^  »^tfi«  Iteifau  aqfv  ^di  gran 


KwiBia  aig6%nnig-gv9iind^  noi^  stands  die  beaotiftd  Azoh  of 
Ste%o»aIvfdbiiididt«artndeartiH  and  thmwfopr  seen*  to  annh  better 
adfOB^agv  tiiaar  hfroppBeite  n^ghbewr  die  swdt^own  Avoh  of  S^timua 
Sfawi'B%  aiaeBed;  t^witludte'  macb^pnted  temptes.  TI19  bawe  Friiovos 
aie  nmad:a%  dMor  »d  &tinct^  andfdi8^seultotares>oii'th^ 
a  pnioiB  befere  t&e  daeliiie>^  arte  U&Kler  die  snk  IHtus  anpean  in 
ba^o-relievo,  seated  on  a  triumphal  car,  conduotMh  b*jr  the^  GeniiH^  of 
Bomey  an^stJtendMhW  yieimy  orowning  bim  wMl  bnnei;  opposite,  are 
th& spoibi! of tb» tuu^w^-db tableof  sb^-bnad,  the^ seven* oancDesti<^ 
the  JcdiBee  tsnmpeti^  and  t&e  inoaiae  vesBela^ 

T]ie>  Ji9W9  ilrom  the  diitf  CrhettO'  nerer  eease*  t«r  oontemplate'tbivmonn- 
moitr  wiib  pmfound  aoimw  mingled  wiA  inofent  incRgnation.  They 
hate  tbe  Romans,  past^  present,  and  to  eeme,  as?  the*  agents  ef  ^eir 
coonta^'ff  destsnotioir,  tbe  devastators^  of  diat  8bvtii%  more  gloiions,  in 
tbeir  imagihadoD^  iiban  die  bnnnsbed  pillars-  of  tbe  goMen*  sun^ne 
supporting' tbe  c|»niiig' vaults  of  morning!  A  Jiarvr  imuld  radieD  die 
tram  pass:  undestwitr  arai^  wbbb  aoeovints  for  the  fitde  fi>otp8ths  formed 
on  esbbar  nde^  Btrtr  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  die  Altnigb^  will ;  the 
monument  of  their  servitude  is  not:  tobe  ignored,  or  the  prophecy  for- 
gotten w&idt  WBB  wmmg.  fbom^  our  Lord  by  thia^  bard  impiety  ef  the 
Jewish  natnns^^^Tadijyt,  voily,  S  say  imto  jou^  diere  ^alr  not  be*  left 
one  stone  upon  another  t^at?  stud!  not  be- thrown  down***' 

Continuing  my  tour  round  t^e  modem  Forum,  die  steep  sides  of  die 
F^dkdne  Hill  now  break  the  viewf  lismg-alk'npdy'  albA^  cbrk>  ominous^ 
and  g^omy— a  faill^de  on*  w^oh  growna  flt>wers,  wh^re  the'sun  never 
shines^  desolate  and  uninhabited;  crumbling  with  shapeless  ruins  of  the 
past,  broken  into  deep  chasms,  and  sepulchral  caves  yawning  in  the  pre- 
cipitate ades,  formed  of  masmVe  foundations^  md  l^kmi  terraces  and 
shattered  arches  heaped  on  each  other  in  inddsoribable  confusion*  Grass 
and  reeds,  and  low  ^rubs  and  twining  vines,  overmand^  the  s<Hnbre 
ruins^  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill' rises  a  saored  wood,  ciroulffl:  in  form, 
of  evm^green  treesf  fit  diadem^  for  its  inl^  bvom  There^  is  a  repulsive 
grandeur  about  tile  stem,  flx>wnii^  decay^of  the  Ptdatine,  impressive  and 
majesdc  in  chanraterv  though,  crumiding  into  dust,  for  mOTO'  reciting  to 
my^  imaginatbn  tlnm  the  cheerful,  sunny,  modjBfrnly^luiit  and  thickly- 
populated  quarter  of  the  Capitoline  Mount^  where  the  past  wrestiefr  in 
vain  with  the  present,  and  loses  ail  dignity  in  die  enoomnter. 

lUnder  tim  Palatine  a  large  i^aee  of  muddy,  uneven  ground  mail^  the 
plaoe  where  the  oatde-mariiet  is  heli^  for  (ob^  horrtble*  sacrilege  !)  not 
onl  J  its  dignity  but  its-  very  name  is  passed  aw^,  and  the*  ancient  Forum 
is  now  only?  known  to  tbe  degmerate  mod»n  Komans  By  its^  designation 
of  **€ampo  Vacdbo  I*** 

^  dl  tknes  are  td'be  seen  faefo  herds  of  die  siate-edbured  oxen — 
mmki  epaet-looking  beasts  mtft  encnrmons  boms,  that  perform  thelkbour» 
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of  husbandry  in  Italy,  ruminating  beside  the  frame-carts  they  draw— . 
and  the  ferodous  bu£yoes,  bending  their  heads  indeed  under  the  yoke, . 
but  always  rolling  round  those  vicious,  untamed  eyes. 

Yelletri  wine-carts,  drawn  by  single  horses,  wiui  their  odd  one^ded 
hoods  or  screens,  to  shield  the  driver  from  the  sun  or  rain,  contain  often  - 
a  cross  and  tittle  image  of  the  Madonna,  hung  up  beside  knives,  forks, 
bottles,  and  pistols.     The  drivers  are  now  resting  beside  their  original ' 
conveyances,  or  talking  to  each  other,  with  their  turn-up  pointed  hats 
and  handsome  sunburnt  faces,  side  by  side  with  the  contadini  belonging 
to  the  oxen,  di)ll,  stotid-looking  barbarians,  wearing  their  jackets  thrown 
over  one  shoulder,  that  seem  to  tive  only  to  sleep.     There  they  all  rest  • 
in  picturesque  groups  (for  somehow  or  other  the  pose  of  the  most 
common  and  clownish  Italian  is  always  picturesque)  under  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  Palatine. 

Further  on,  where  now  stand  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  libera- 
trice  and  San  Teodoro  (San  Toto),  the  Curia  Julia,  first  called  Curia 
HostiHa,  was  situated,  built  by  Julius  Caesar, ,  and  embeUished  by 
Augustus,  being  the  place  where  he  convoked  the  senate.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  statue  and  Temple  of  Victory,  on  the  site  of  the  house  built  for 
Valerius  Publicola  by  a  grateful  people;  while  near  it  was  held  the 
slave-market  of  ancient  Rome — that  numerous  and  accursed  race,  which 
so  often  threatened,  murdered,  and  oppressed  their  haughty  masters, 
intriguing  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne  where  they  were  raised  by  the 
profligate  manners  of  the  age,  and  sacrificing  even  the  lives  of  the  deified 
Caesars  to  their  lust  of  power,  foul  passions,  and  extravagant  caprices. 
The  Temple  of  Vesta  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Forum,  and  the  Spo- 
liarium  of  Sylla,  a  human  slaughter-house,  daily  filled  during  his  dicta- 
torship by  the  heads  of  illustrious  senators  and  patricians,  victims  of  the 
extraordmaiy  ambition  and  incredible  cruelty  of  this  terrible  rival  of 
Marius.  Alofib  stretched  the  bridge  constructed  by  the  insane  Catigula, 
extending  firom  the  opposite  hills,  in  order  to  enable  the  deified  monster 
to  pass  &om  the  Imperial  Palace  on  the  Palatine  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the 
temple  of  the  Capitol  without  crossing  the  Forum.  Of  all  these  struc- 
tures no  vestige  remains. 

The  church  of  San  Toto  (behind  the  Roman  Forum,  on  the  way  to 
the  Forum  Boarium)  stands  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  Lupercaly 
where,  says  Mark  Aiiihony,  in  his  famous  oration  over  the  body  of 
CsBsar :  '*  I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown,  which  he  did  thrice 
refuse."  At  hand  stood,  in  early  times,  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  on 
the  spot  where  he  and  Remus  were  discovered  by  the  shepherd. . 

To  the  formation  of  the  Cloaca  Massima,  and  other  improvements  in 
draining,  the  marshy  ground  between  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Capitoline  Hills,  once  a  swampy  lake,  must  be  attributed  the  altered 
current  of  the  Tiber,  now  certainly  full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  traditionaiy  spot  where  the  cradle  containing  the  Alban  twins, 
children  of  Sylvia  and  Mars  (as  they  loved  to  be  called),  touched  the 
shore.  The  river  being  much  swollen,  the  cradle  dashed  against  a  stone 
at  a  place  called  Amanum,  and  was  overturned,  the  cries  of  the  inBemts 
lightening  away  the  shepherds  but  attracting  the  she-wolf  by  whom 
they  were  tended,  together  with  the  friendly  w<KKlpecker,  as  they  reposed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Palatine  woods^  then  an  Arcadian  wildemesSy . 
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until  Lanrentia,  the  wife  of  Faostulos,  first  saw  and  bore  them  to  her 
hut,  near  the  Yelabram.  The  whole  story,  says  Dionydos,  was  in  lus 
day  recorded  in  bronze^  in  a  grotto  dedicated  to  Pan,  near  a  wood  also 
dedicated  to  the  sylvan  deities,  on  the  way  to  the  Circus  Maximns. 

The  modem  church  of  San  Toto  conveys  litde  interest.  It  lies  much 
below  the  level  of  the  present  road  conducting  towards  the  AventinCi 
and,  darkly  overshadowed  by  the  ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine, 
bears  a  gloomy  aspect  In  a  cortile  before  the  entrance  appear  some 
slight  remains  of  an  altar;  but  otherwise  the  church,  which  is  circular, 
*  and  about  the  same  dze  as  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  still  standing  on  the 
shores  of  the  river,  has  a  provokingly  modem  air,  especially  the  interior, 
glaringly  painted  and  vulg^ly  decorated.  Miraculous  powers  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  this  cnurch,  where  the  modem  Roman  ^^  canagUa^ 
to  this  day  constantly  bring  new-bom  infEuits  whose  lives  are  in  danger ; 
a  superstition  which  can  be  readily  explained  by  recollecting  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  are  known  to  have  believed  that  the  Temple  of 
Romulus  possessed  miraculous  powers  of  healins^  in&nts.  Strange  con- 
tradiction !  while  close  at  hand  lay  the  sombre  Take  of  the  Yelabrum,  on 
whose  marshy  shores  the  offspring  of  illicit  love,  the  children  of  slaves, 
and  the  weak  and  deformed  infants  of  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  were 
barbarously  exposed  to  perish. 

San  Teodoro,  to  whom  the  church  is  now  dedicated,  was  a  military 
martyr,  soldier  of  Maximian.  He  suffered  martyrdom  for  setting  fire  to 
a  temple  where  the  sight  of  some  obscene  Pagan  rite  roused  his  mdigna- 
tion.  When  asked  by  the  magistrate  why  he  had  so  acted,  he  replied, 
*^  I  am  a  Christian,  and  should  do  the  same  again.''  He  was  tom  with 
iron  pincers  until  his  veins  and  muscles  were  laid  bare,  and  he  expired. 
His  church  is  opposite  that  of  Santa  Martina,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Forum.  Thus  the  Christian  soldier  and  the  consular  virg^  both  martyrs, 
stand  glorious  sentinels  at  the  entrances  to  tiie  classic  valley — ^both 
victims  of  imperial  butchers,  who  on  these  very  spots  glutted  their  rage 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  now  for  centuries  venerated  and  re- 
membered by  the  whole  Catiiolic  Church,  who  chronicle  their  deeds  with 
reverence. 

The  last  of  the  churches  surrounding  the  Forum,  spread  as  it  were 
with  a  holy  garment  in  memory  of  the  sacred  blood  which  has  been 
there  spilt,  is  the  small  and  quite  modem  church  of  Santa  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  which,  gay  in  whitewash  and  colours,  certunly  does  not  recal  by  its 
aspect  the  Temple  of  Vesta  built  by  Numa,  whose  rite  it  occupies. 

I  have  now  completed  the  "  giro*^  of  the  modem  Foram,  and  described 
it  as  at  present  it  appears,  giving  <*  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure,*'  accompanied  by  a  review  of  Christian  associa- 
tions too  much  overlooked  by  the  generality  of  strangers.  If  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Roman  history  rendered  this  ground  and  these  ruins  famous. 
Christian  fortitude  and  heavenly  virtues,  recorded  in  tiie  ecclesiastical 
annals,  have  also  set  on  them  an  indelible  and  immortal  imprint.  Many 
of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  whom  we  are  taught  to  associate  with 
the  highest  joys  of  neaven,  who  stand  beside  the  great  white  throne, 
holding  their  crowns  and  singing  eternal  hosannahs  to  tiie  blessed  Three, 
once  traversed  the  Fomm,  passing  along  the  "  Sacred  Way"  to  bear  their 
cross  within  tiie  walls  of  we  Flavian  Amphitheatre.  .  They,  too,  gazed 
May — ^voL.  civ.  no.  ccccxiil  .  f 
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«A  the  stately  btuldings  Aiul  lofty  palaces  as  they  took  that  one  laitlook 
around  on  the  outward  world  aie  djing  love  to  oast  ere  ^ef  ^part 
](|[aaj  of  the  Roman  mari^  were  of  enJted  raolc,  and  claimed  friends 
and  relatires  among  the  stem  senators  sitting  on  tibe  eande-disirs  under 
tbe  long-(bawa  eolonnades,  ot  among  the  sculptured  effigies  erected  for 
warsh%>  by  the  superstition  of  a  grateful  people  in  the  surroun&ig 
temples.  The  Christian  greatness  of  Rome  yields  nather  in  benHsm, 
deyotion,  dramatic  incident,  thiHlling  interest,  or  unflinchii^  stoicism,  to 
tbe  mnch-studied  Pagan  annals.  Would  that  my  pen  wne  worlby  to  ^ 
oelehrate  these  deeds  noted  by  the  recording  aogel  on  die  hearenly  ' 
tablets  r    I  do  but  indicate  what  each  one  must  fc^ow  out  alone« 

I  returned  into  the  Forum ;  the  afternoon  was  now  come,  togethtt 
>rith  a  heterogeneous  crowd  lounging  about  in  all  directions.  The 
mod^ai  Romans  were  easily  recognised  as  they  dowly  saontered  along, 
without  once  raising  their  eyes  on  the  celebrated  scene  of  their  aneestors^ 
greatest  triumphs.  No  wonder :  they  simply  consider  it  as  a  dbty  iqiace 
oevoted  to  die  sale  of  cattle.  We  are  not  giyen  to  stndymg  English 
histiMry  in  Smithfidd ;  and  to  them  it  affoids  as  few  attractions.  As 
deetdedfy  are  the  EngUsh  recognised  by  their  trivial  and  restless  onriosify, 
the  questions  they  adc,  and  the  ignorance  they  betray.  Carriage  after 
carriage,  filled  with  extravagantly-dressed  ladies,  may  be  seen  dismoont- 
ing  in  the  dirt  at  various  points  of  pecuhar  interest,  and  peeping  and 
peering  about  as  did  the  fEunovis  Davis  for  pickles  in  the  yases  of  Pomp^ 
The  vezatioiis  mass  of  nameless  ten^f^  partioularW  engage  their  atten- 
tion, and  they  stand,  "  Murray*'  in  hand,  resolutdy  deeded  oo  under- 
standing vriiat  is  not  understandable.  When  I  see  these  antiquarian 
butterffies,  attended  g^ierally  by  a  servant  in  livery  and  a  pet  spnuel,  I 
confess  I  am  disgusted.  Sure  to  abound  in  this  lugh  society,  where 
quattrini  are  to  be  picked  up,  come  the  tormenting  vaUis-de^j^aeej 
whose  dogged  perseveranoe  is  really  admirable ;  they  save  the  indolent 
the  trouble  of  thought  as  ihey  run  over  every  class  of  subjects  frcmi  the 
best  Roman  pearl-shops  to  the  column  oi  Tri^an,  talking  such  abominable 
English  one^  own  langus^  in  their  months  becomes  an  unintelligible 
jargon.  Here  and  there  a  quiet,  unassuming  party  of  plainly-dressed 
Germans  appear,  industriously  working  their  way  along,  really  seeming 
to  ^proadi  the  place  in  a  right  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry ;  or  some  solitary 
traveller,  en  grcmde  barbe^  and  smoking  a  agar — sure  to  be  a  French 
isdvant — evidently  absorbed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  ridi  tide  of  reccd- 
lections  rising  around — sans  eyes,  sans  ears,  or  sense,  for  anything  else. 
A  long  procession  oifraHj  enveloped  in  blade  robes,  with  only  smiJl  slits 
for  the  eyes  visible,  stream  along  towards  the  CoHseum,  carrying  a  large 
black  cross,  and  chanting  sad  and  dismal  hymns  that  echo  hanmmionsly 
amid  the  &llen  and  deca3dng  precincts  of  llie  past.  Americans  aboand, 
active,  talkative,  and  unsym^atiietie.  What  sympathy  can  youth  have 
with  deorepitude  ? — ^tiie  enterpriai^  young  world,  q)ringin^  into  life  and 
greatness — rejoicing  in  liberty  and  freedom — ^with  the  mouloering  remains 
of  former  tyrants  ?  But  whether  they  come  to  say  they  have  seen,  or  in 
reality  to  worship  at  the  fiedl^  altars  of  fidse  gods,  they  come  kindty, 
Christianly-— neither  morgue,  nor  reserve,  nor  pride  mark  their  manners ; 
nor  do  they  afiect  the  exclusive  indiffsr^ice  of  that  yom^  English  lady, 
who,  visiting  the  Fonun  for  ^firstHtnCi  is  seated  in  her  carriage  deeply 
engaged  in  reading  the  Times. 
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.  I'was  invUed  tte  olher  i%ht  by  Lady  Anne  St.  G  to  go  nithfaer 
and  860  the  ColiMuin  lit  up  by  coloured  ligbti,  ia  honour  of  some 
Frwich  notabilities  arrived  at  Rome.  I  thought  it  sounded  Yery  bar* 
barous  ;  but  I  went.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  Mav—^that  most  ohann* 
ing  of  all  tbt  months  in  Italian  elunate.  The  Ccmseom  rose  before  us 
sei^iely,  calmly  heautifu],  in  the  mouxnful  moonlight,  brettdiing  a  repose 
— a  aolemn  contemplative  melancholyy  absolutely  pathetic  Those  almost 
artacolate  walls  have  an  unspoken  eloquence,  feh  by  all  nations  and 
languages  gath^ing  here  &om  the  fiir-off  comers  of  tne  globe;  like  the 
old  Memhon  statue  they  breathe  out  music ;  a  chord,  a  note»  a  thought, 
a  m&oaory^  bare  strikes  home,  and  an  undying  recollection  it  borne 
away  in  eveacj  heart.  At  this  season  the  great  nun  is  enveloped  in 
delidous  groves;  beautiful  walks  are  formed  around  xt^  planted  with 
graoafol  acacia-trees,  the  branches,  now  weighed  down  by  snowy  Uosr 
flomfi,  perfuming  the  night  air  almost  expressively.  Aa  we  strolled 
about  the  gigantic  rains  and  up  and  down  the  avenues,  chequered  by  the 
fit&d  xays  of  the  moonlight^  unspeakaUe  hope  and  peace  came  into  my 
«oul;  a^fels  seemed  to  look  down  from  the  star-sown  heavens,  and  tlie 
Sj^mJba  of  the  slanghtered  saints  to  sanctify  the  scene  ci  their  glorious 
mar^rrdom.  Looking  into  the  moon,  dear  and  aigentine  as  a  silver 
mirror,  the  ills  and  troubles  of  this  life  fiided  away  Uka  a  vain  and 
troubled  dream  emerged  from  chaos  to  disturb  for  a  brief  space  my 
happiness,  and  thithw  to  retmm.  I  rejoiced  that  God  had  made  the 
world  so  Dedr,  and  permitted  me  thus  to  enjoy  it.  Oh !  it  was  well  with 
me  on  that  peaoeftd  night— and  with  ao  congenial  a  companion  as  walked 
beside  mel  She  being  a  devout  Catholic,  looked  on  tiie  scene  with  a 
religious  eotiiusiasm  I  could  scarcely  join  in,  and  recalled  to  me  that 
curious  prophecTjT  recorded  by  the  TeneraUe  Bede,  aa  repeated  by  the 
An^lo-Saxon  pi^rims  of  his  day : 

WhUe  stands  the  Coliseuin,  Bome  shall  stand; 
When  fells  the  OoKsetim,  Kome  shall  fidl; 
And  when  !Rome  f  alls-^e  world ! 

Standing  under  the  black  shadows,  cutting  the  ground  with  almost 
palpable  lines,  how  clear  and  bright  shone  out  the  snowy  walls — ^beautiful 
as  some  fairy  palace  built  for  a  ma^cian's  bride,  and  soft  and  mellow  as 
the  heavens  above.  The  partial  Hght,  half  concealing^  half  displaying 
the  interminable  succession  of  arqhes,  and  leading  the  eye  down  pillared 
aisles,  tiirough  mysterious  vistas,  marked  but  by  here  and  there  an 
obUque  ray  of  light,  on  to  the  central  space,  where  the  altars,  and  the 
moiddexing  galleries,  and  the  terraced  arcades  swam  in  a  sea  of  subdued 
li^bt.  Towards  tiie  Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  rising  ground,  a  wood  of 
pomegranates  descended  towards  the  building,  and  we  could  just  discern 
the  thousand  crimson  flowers  among  the  rich  dark  leaves.  To  the  right, 
buried  in  deep  shadow,  rose  the  Arch  of  Constantine  (that  pregnant 
testimony  of  we  victory  achieved  by  tiie  radiant  vision  of  the  cross), 
spanning  the  Via  Triumphalis.  Tlurough  the  three  arches  that  pierce  its 
massive  &9ade  the  moon  cast  long  lines  of  light  on  the  ruined  mass 
of  the  once  brilliant  fountain  of  uie  Meta  Sudans,  where,  through  a 
perfbcoted  fiolumo^  sormounted  by  a  statue  of  Jiqpiter^  an  abundant 
stream  descended  into  a  vast  marUe-basin  for  the  use  of  the  athletes 
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and  gladiators  of  the  ampUiheatre.  Close  by,  a  few  rough  stones  indi- 
cate the  pedestal  where  stood  the  colossal  statue  that  gave  its  name  to 
the  beauteous  structure.  After  decorating  the  golden  house  of  Nero,  it 
was  removed  by  Vespasian  beside  the  amphitheatre  he  was  erecting,  to 
perpetuate  the  Flavian  name,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
transformed  into  the  image  of  Apollo :  colossal  rays  of  glory  surrounded 
the  head.  Adrian  removed  it  a  second  time,  and  Commodus  changed 
it  into  a  likeness  of  himself.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  and  the  Coli* 
seum !  What  a  whole  history  lies  in  those  names ! — ^what  deeds — what 
emperors — ^what  saints — what  crimes  are  invoked !  Whole  centuries  un- 
fold before  one  pregnant  with  chronicles !  Where  we  now  stood  in  the 
peaceful  moonlie^ht  a  lake  once  existed ;  and,  enclosing  its  shores,  uprose 
that  golden  palace  of  Nero,  which  was  a  city  in  itself.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  already  overgrown  palace  which  had  contented  other  Caesars, 
on  the  Palatine,  and  also  finding  his  abode  at  the  Vatican  too  small,  he 
enlarged  his  new  palace  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  Esquiline  (Santa 
Maria  Magg^ore),  the  Ccelian  (San  Giovanni  Laterano),  and  the  Pala- 
tine, with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge :  within  its  walls  were 
^*  expansive  lakes  and  fields  of  vast  extent,  intermixed  with  pleasing 
variety;  woods  and  forests  stretched  to  an  interminable  length,  present- 
ing gloom  and  solitude  amidst  scenes  of  open  space,  where  the  eye 
wandered  with  surprise  over  an  unbounded  prospect."*  The  building 
itself  uprose  in  this  elysium,  colossal  in  proportions  and  fabulous  in 
splendour.  The  Temple  of  Peace  formed  the  vestibule,  of  prodigious 
height,  surrounded  by  a  triple  range  of  columns  of  the  most  exquisite 
marble.  From  the  vestibule  opened  the  atrium,  a  haU  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  gorgeous  with  statues,  paintings,  stucco,  mosaics,  marbles, 
and  gold,  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  assembly  of  the  senate,  when  it 
suited  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant  to  gather  them  there.  A  splendid  portal 
opened  on  tne  lake ;  Suetonius  says,  ^^  it  was  like  a  sea  surrounded 
by  palaces,"  which  its  waters  doubled  in  reflecting.  Opposite  the  portal 
was  placed  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  whose  subsequent 
vidssitudes  1  have  mentioned.  Deified  during  his  life,  his  image  was 
surrounded  by  a  golden  nimbus,  and,  like  Nabuchodonosor,  Nero  ex- 
acted divine  honours  in  his  own  palace.  The  ceilings  of  the  different 
halls  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  set  off  by  diamonds  and  precious 
stones ;  the  walls  decorated  with  gilding  and  the  most  exquisite  paint- 
ings and  statues,  the  floors  inlaid,  as  with  costly  embroidery,  with  those 
finest  mosaics,  specimens  taken  from  other  ruins  still  remaimng  as 
evidences  of  the  unrivalled  skill  with  which  they  were  executed.  The 
triclinia,  or  eating-rooms,  were  surrounded  by  turning  panels  of  ebony, 
from  whence  flowers  and  perfumes  descended  on  the  guests,  stretched 
on  couches  spread  with  roses  and  myrtles,  and  wearing  garlands  of 
odoriferous  flowers.  All  that  earth,  sea,  or  air  furnished  most  rare  and 
delicate,  was  served  up  in  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  twenty-two  different  courses.  Several  slaves  were  placed 
near  each  guest,  to  refresh  the  air  by  fans,  and  chase  away  the  flies 
with  branches  of  myrtle.  Musicians  filled  the  air  with  delicious  sym- 
phonies, and  troops   of  young   children  executed   voluptuous    dances. 


♦  Tacitus. 
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^ging  bacchanalian  songs,  accompanied  bj  the  meiry  click  of  the 
castanets.  Anon  the  walls  folded  awajr  like  a  screen,  and  displayed  the 
theatre,  where  the  sight  of  the  gladiators'  bloody  combats  gave  the  last 
gosto  to  the  banquet ;  they  were  eyen  introduced  into  the  yery  room, 
and  slew  each  other  in  the  imperial  presence.  Sometimes  combats  of 
men  and  animals,  at  a  safe  distance,  gaye  a  yariety  to  the  entertain- 
ments. Artificial  groyes  surround^  the  lake,  wkere,  among  the 
branches,  silyer  birds  of  the  finest  workmanship  represented  peacocks, 
swans,  and  doves,  deceiving  the  eye.  The  baths  presented  eveiy  re« 
finement  of  luzmry,  glittering  with  gold,  silver,  marble,  and  mosaic,  and 
were  often  used  three  times  in  one  day. 

Within  these  halls  of  fabulous  luxury  did  the  voluptuous  Nero— the 
tyrant,  comedian,  and  poet — abandon  hunself  to  every  yice ;  he  sang,  he 
wrestled,  he  drove  chariots,  whilst  ordering  countless  cru^  executions ; 
here  his  passion  kindled  for  Poppaea,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  innocent 
Octavia,  who  expiated  the  crime  of  having  thwarted  the  monster^s  caprice 
hy  her  speedy  banishment  and  murder  in  the  island  of  Fandataria. 
Poppaea's  voice,  which  had  often  woke  the  echoes  of  these  golden  halls 
by  her  violent  reproaches,  was  heard  no  more  upbraiding ;  in  becoming 
empress,  she  was  satisfied.  Cui  bono  ?  she  in  her  turn  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  Nero's  cruelty. 

Here  died  Britannicus,  poisoned  while  his  brother^s  guest  at  one  of 
the  epicurian  banquets ;  and  here  did  Nero  meditate  over  the  murder  of 
Ills  mother  Agrippina,  who  also  thwarted  him — a  crime  so  unnatural,  it 
even  startled  the  depraved  and  animalised  Romans!  But — ^and  what 
remains  of  this  imperial  pomp?  A  few  stones  and  lime,  the  ruined 
pedestal  where  once  stood  the  colossal  image,  and  some  deep-buried 
subterraneous  chambers,  filled  with  bricks  and  rubbish,  under  the  neigh- 
bouring Baths  of  Titus,  built  over  part  of  the  golden  house — and  why  ? 
Because  the  memory  of  Nero  was  so  execrated  that  Rome  considered  it  a 
scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  allow  one  stone  to  rest  upon  another  of  the 
golden  mansion  which  had  sheltered  him. 

Then  there  came  a  great  change  over  that  world-stage.  A  notable 
act  was  finished  in  the  universal  drama,  and  the  curtain  of  oblivion  fell 
on  many  actors.  When  it  again  rose  a  new  dynasty  sat  on  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars,  and  victories  and  triumphs,  the  glory  of  the  Roman  eagles, 
and  the  iron  bravery  of  the  Legions,  filled  the  heart  of  the  great  city 
vrith  joy. 

Where  had  stood  the  golden  house  appeared  now  two  remarkable 
objects — ^the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre ;  and  later 
came  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  forming  a  mystic  triangle,  standing  as  it 
were  on  the  confines  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  and  symbolising 
Judaism  and  its  conquest,  Faganiah  and  its  crimes,  and  Christianity 
bringing  down  heaven  to  earth  in  its  angelic  creed. 

The  mighty  ruin  standing  before  me  was  raised  on  a  theatre  of  blood, 
and  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  former  palace,  amid  blood  and  tears, 
sorrow  and  despair,  did  those  gigantic  walls  arise,  under  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  brought  captive  by  Titus  from  Jerusalem.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands laid  them  down  to  die,  wearied  out  and  faint,  beside  their  labour ; 
for,  incrediUe  though  it  seems,  the  vast  pile  was  certainly  completed  in 
ten^  if  not,  according  to  some  authorities,  mfour  years. 
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JSerer  were  tfie  fear  orders  of  ardntectnre  eo  harmonioiisljr  combined 
B8  on  those  arelied  walls,  formed  of  large  blo<^  of  TiroH  marble,  on 
which  the  siiadows  &U.  so  heayilj  in  the  moonlight.  Successive  masses 
of  gloom  indicate  some  of  the  many  entrances,  of  which,  there  are  eighty, 
all  irambeiiBd  except  one — the  imperial  ingress  opposite  the  Palatme  Hill 
— inth  s  snbterranean  passage  oonstracted  by  Commodos  beside  the  royal 
entrance,  and  in  which  he  was  very  nearly  assassinated. 

Among  these  openings  one  was  named  Sandapilaria,  or  LUnMnahs  ; 
the  other,  Samavivaria.  Near  the  former  was  the  Spoliarium,  where  the 
(todies  of  men  and  beasts  killed  on  the  arena  were  Umwn  pell-mell — an 
awfiil  charnel-house,  which  must  have  overflowed  when  imperial  "ntos 
inaugurated  his  amphitheatre  by  games  which  lasted  one  hundred  days, 
when  %:vB  thousand  wild  beasts  and  many  thousand  gladiators  were 
killed. 

Waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  company,  we  had  quietly  paced  round 
and  round  the  Coliseum.     I  devoutly  hoped  they  would  not  come,  b«rt  at 

last,  after  a  long  space,  Count  Z and  a  wh^  tribe  of  French  ladies 

made  their  i^pearance.  The  French  sentry  at  first  positively  refused  to 
let  us  enter. 

^On  ne  passe  pas  par  id,"  echoed  through  the  colonnade. 

"  Comment,"  cried  one  of  his  countrywomen ;  "  vous  Ates  Fnmfais  et 

A  pen  galant  ?   Mon  Dieu,"  added  she,  turning  to  Count  Z ;  **  c'est 

quil  fiutt  qu^  y  ait  Uen  long^temps  qu'il  a  quitte  la  Fhmoe  f* 

Count  Z expostulated  in  Italian,  talking  as  rapdly  as  Ifearo-^de* 

dared  he  had  %  permes9o^-9X  last  got  furious  and  excited,  and  swore  at 
the  sentiy  dassical  oaths ;  but  it  was  of  no  manner  of  use,  the  musket 
still  barred  the  entrance,  and  the  man  was  immovable*  To  be  sure,  it 
WW  enough  to  anger  any  one  less  excitable  than  an  Itafian,  to  havv  in*> 

vked  a  large  narty  there  and  not  to  be  able  to  get  in.     Count  Z 

rushed  frantically  about,  his  hands  clutching  his  hair,  and  locked  quite 
melodramatic,  gesticulating  in  his  full  Spanish  cloak  draped  around  him. 
At  last  the  scena  ended  in  our  Bftvour  by  the  appearance  of  the  custode 
from  within,  who  at  once  cleared  the  way. 

<<Mon  ami,"  said  the  French  lady  to  the  sentinel  as  she  passed  him^ 
'*  souvenez-vous  toujours  qu'un  Fran9ais  doit  £Eure  partout  place  auz 


.  The  Coliseum  by  moonlight  is  very  beautiful;  a  ^m  mysterious  look 
lumgs  about  the  walls,  half  sunk  in  deepest  gloom,  half  revealed  in  the 
dear  argentine  light  of  the  moon,  riding  above  in  the  blue  heavens  ;  yet 
I  cannot  say  tiiat  to  roe  it  appeared  more  impresdve  than  by  day,  though 
certainly  more  poetical.  I  had  gone  with  a  vague,  undefined  idea  of 
something  wonderful,  and  I  was  disappointed — the  coloured  lights  wen 
barbarous,  and  made  the  venerable  ruin  look  like  a  painted  pasteboard 
scene  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  (Anglic^ — pond)  at  the  Surrey 
Gardens.  One  only  effect  was  fine  torches  of  pitch,  planted  tmder  a 
series  of  arches  in  the  upper  stories,  bringing  out  grandly  eveiy  over- 
arching line  and  pillar,  even  the  long  grass  tnuling  in  the  breeze,  while 
all  near  was  buried  in  gloom.  To  my  own  taste,  I  prefer  the  Coliseum 
as  I  have  described  it  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  blade  penitents 
are  grouped  round  the  altars  and  about  the  central  cross,  mingled  witli 
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rich  pieiuiaiw[iie  dresMi  of  the  Bomaa  women,  all  kneeliBg  m.  tarioufet^ 
titudei  of  deep  devotioiiy  a  mdlow  wintry  son  lighting  up  die  wlole.— - 
While  4he  Frendi  ladieey  attended  hj  the  now  nlbnteoimt,  need  about 
the  gallerieSy  imeering  and  ^sappearing  among  the  aidiet  in  the  led 
and  bine  lights,  loddng  like  a  sabbat  of  witches,  I  sat  down  on  the  slepfe 
bf  the  black  ccoss  fdanted  in  tte  centre  of  the  arena,  and  11^  to  rebuilding 
and  repeopling  tfaciee  mighty  gallenes. 

Hie  apaee  aioond  is  de^  in  sand,^  and  the  Bona,  and  prnthers,  and 
bears  hoarselj  roar  in  their  barred  cages  on  a  lerel  with  the  arena.  The 
*  imperial  door  (which  bears  no  name  engrar^i  on  it)  opens,  and  d>e  em<- 
wtoir  eirten,  gorgeoaslya^wrelled  in  the  impenal  porple,  wearing  en  hia 
head  a  crown  of  gold.  He  is  followed  by  the  court,  glistening  and  qairep- 
ing  in  magnificent  apparel,  like  stars,  imt  of  inlnior  magnitude.  Next 
following  are  the  yestal  virgins,  robed  in  white  draperies  and  pinple 
manttes,  and  the  senate  arra)i«d  in  white  togas,  with  embroidered  bordcsrs 
of  goid^  These  all  take  their  phuses  on  the  lowest  gaU^,  the  jkm&mi, 
protected  hj  a  golden  networic  Eighty-scTen  thoosand  spectatora  fiU 
those  ranges  6f  seats  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic  ;  ihe  matrons  and 
viigiDa  resplendent  in  scariet,  purple,  gold,  and  <iUamottd%  lenning  a  Inil- 
fiant  eiicle  apart  among  the  dark^robed  men. 

After  the  sacrifices,  which  alwap  preceded  the  games,  martial  innsic 
thunders  fiir^,  and  the  gladiators  appear,  ranging  themsdyea  in  two 
parattd  lines,  bearii^  whips,   with  whidi  they  scourge  the  wretched 
iettkaa,  who  in  a  long  line  pass  between  tfiem — slayes,  prisoners,  Chri^ 
tiana,  ehiktren,  women,  and  old  men — all  devoted  to  d&  in  the  coming 
games.  Preceded  by  a  herald,  the  gladiators  now  pass  in  procesnon  round 
the  amphitheatre,  bowing  to  the  emperor,  and  exclaiming, ''  Caesar,  mcii- 
tori  te  aidutant.''  ("  Casar,  those  about  to  die  salute  thee.")     But  the 
opeai^  ea-eoaonies  a{qiear  tedious  to  the  impatient  plebs,  who  roar  and 
cry  in  the  upper  galleries,  and  will  wait  no  longer,  so  the  vewtaU  give  the 
signal  to  begin.     The  grated  doors  are  raised,  and  the  wild  beasts  rush 
Hke  a  hurricane  oyer  the  arena;  a  hurricane  ^t  rains  Uood,  for  see  in 
a  mcmient  the  arms,  legs,  heads,  and  entrails  that  cover  the  sand !    Troop 
after  troop  of  bettiarii  appear— the  excitement  is  inflamed  to  madness-^ 
emperor,  people,  women,  vestals,  Icmg  for  and  gloat  upon  the  ag^  of 
Uood,  ana  appland  and  incite  the  hideous  carnage.     The  besdaru  being 
sSL  despatched,  next  are  to  come  the  gladiators.     The  attendants,  too,  toB 
these,  and  dn^  off  the  bodies  into  the  Spoliarium  ;  one  <£  them  is  called 
Mercuzy,  the  other  Phito,  and  they  bear  the  attributes  of  these  divinities. 
ISmcaxy  tondies  die  dead  with  a  red  hot  iron,  and  Pluto  gives  the  eot^ 
de  grace.    Handsome  daves,  elegantly  dresaed,  appear  and  rdce  over  tlu9 
aaad  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  blood,  while  ingenioudy-contrived  gratings 
exnde  showen  of  perftimes  over  the  amj^ntheatre  to  re&esh  the  air  heavy 
widi  the  strong  smell  of  blood.     The  vdarium  at  the  top,  arran^  so  as 
to  exclude  the  sun,  undulates  with  an  artificial  movement,  semng  aa  a> 
great  fon,  or  ^gantic  ventilator,  while  songs  and  ^rm^^onies  are  accom- 
panied by  an  harmonious  orchestra,  and  buffoons  and  tumblers  amnse  the 


But  see !  the  gladiators  mounted  on  splendid  cars  appear,  and  driving 
round  again  salute  the  emperor.   *'  Caesar,  morlturi  te  sahttant"  resounds  in 
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chorus.     'Hiey  are  dressed  in  a  short  red  or  white  tonic,  with  a  dncture 
of  worked  leather,  and  hear  a  smdl  shield,  a  trident,  and  a  net ;  some 
have  only  a  larger  shield,  and  others  cany  a  noose,  or  are  armed  with 
swords.   They  are  mostly  Gauls  hy  hirth,  and  are  to  fight  hoth  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot  successively,  one  troop  after  another,  to  vary  the  ^mes 
hy  their  particular  modes  of  comhat.     Some  there  are,  ^^  sine  missione,'' 
self-doomed  to  death,  and  this  £Eu;t  has  heen  duly  noticed  on  the  manifestoes 
in  order  to  draw  more  company.     The  trumpets  sound — ^the  fight  has 
hegun!     The  swords  cross — ^bmces  meet — and  blood  again  flows  in 
copious  streams.    Yet  the  people  grumble  and  hiss — death  is  too  sudden ;  • 
the  combatants  are  to  eke  out  life  by  wounds  to  the  utmost  moment-^not 
to  strike  and  Mil.    "  There  is  no  amusement  in  seeing  a  man  die,"  shouts 
one.    "  They  are  cowards,  these  gladiators,"  cries  another.     "  They  want 
to  live,"  roars  a  third — ^but  *'  They  shall  die,"  sounds  aU  around.     And 
die  they  shall,  for  then:  life  rests  on  the  vox  poptdi.    And  ihait  is  now 
raised  in  horrid  yells  and  shouts,  hoarse  as  with  blood.    The  spectators 
en  mas$e  rise — the  vestals,  too,  stretch  forth  their  arms,  and  threaten  with 
gestures  worthy  of  the  Furies,  terrible,  convulsive— and  the  wretched 
gladiators  are  doomed,  and  fall  to  a  man.     Sometimes  ten  thousand  fall 
on  the  ground  where  I  now  sit.     Fresh  gladiators  i^pear,  and  are  more 
prodigal  of  their  blood,  and  as  hideous  wounds  are  inflicted,  the  ciy, 
*^  Hoc  habet! — Hoc  habet !"  flies  round.  Perhaps  when  one,  who  has  fought 
nobly  and  interested  the  audience,  is  about  to  receive  a  death-blow,  the 
thumb  is  raised^  as  the  just  dying  gladiator  appeals  to  the  people,  and  he 
is  spared ;  or,  if  the  thumb  be  lowered^  it  is  the  sign  of  mstaAt  death, 
and  the  gla^ator,  holding  in  his  hand  the  sword  of  his  adversary,  must 
direct  the  point  against  his  own  throat. 

This  is  a  glorious  exhibition,  and  entrances  every  one  as  often  as  it 
occurs.  The  vestals,  more  ferocious  than  the  one-breasted  Amazons  of 
yore,  clap  their  hands  in  loud  applause,  and  the  whole  amphitheatre 
thrills  with  transports  of  savage  satisfaction.  Three  times  have  the  hand- 
eome  slaves  cleared  the  sand  of  the  arena,  three  times  the  odoriferous 
perfumes  have  descended.  The  combats  of  man  to  man  are  over  for  this 
day,  but  yet  the  audience  is  not  contented — ^more  blood  must  flow ;  blood 
always,  but  with  a  variety.  Some  richly-dressed  slaves  appear  with  a 
brazier  filled  with  burning  coals.  What  can  this  signify  ?  The  people 
have  heard  of  the  heroic  action  of  Mutius  ScsBvola,  but  have  not  seen  it ; 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans  desire  to  behold  repre- 
sented the  stoic  fortitude  of  their  republican  ancestor.  A  man  advances 
into  the  midst  of  the  arena,  dressed  in  a  tunica  incendiaUs  of  sulphur — 
a  lighted  torch  is  held  on  each  side — if  he  moves,  he  bums  ;  and  in  this 
position  he  parodies  Mutius,  and  his  right  hand  is  burnt  ofi'!  BestiarH 
are  again  dragged  forth,  while,  moving  from  the  principal  entrance, 
appear  artificisu  mounds  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbage ;  sud- 
denly their  sides  collapse,  and  lions,  bears,  pantiiers,  and  bisons  rush 
forward  on  the  arena.  The  carnage  recommences' — blood  again  scents 
the  air — ^and  men  and  animals  sink  down  on  the  sand  in  hideous  death 
embraces.  At  last  no  more  victims  are  left.  A  few  savage  animalfl 
iremaifk  masters  of  the  field,  and  quietiy  sit  down  to  crack  the  human 
bones  around  thenu 
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Tbas  perished  St  IgnatiiUi  the  Chnstian  bish^  sent  from  ihe  hit  east 
expressly  to  die  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  He  kneeb  In  the  midst  of 
the  arena,  and  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  thousand  spectators  are  bent  upon 
him.  '*  I  am  the  Lrad's  wheat,**  exclaims  he^  ^<  and  X  must  be  broken  by 
tiie  teeth  of  the  beasts  before  I  can  become  the  bread  of  Jesus  Christ. 
While  he  yet  speaks,  two  lions  fling  themselves  upon  him,  and  in  a 
moment  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  large  bones.  Armies  of  martyrs 
perished  within  these  walls — perished  by  a  like  death,  and  died  rejoicing. 
Already  heaven  opened  before  ihem,  and  ecstatic  visions  saluted  their 
» closing  eyes  of  ineffable  radiance !  They  heard  not  the  cries,  the  yells 
of  the  spectators :  ihat  holy  and  sainted  band — Eustace,  and  the  Virgins 
Martina,  Tatiana,  and  Prisca ;  Julius  and  Marius,  and  the  rest — whose 
roirits  now  rejoice  in  glory!  Oh!  sublime  and  immortal  idea  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  consecrate  this  detested  arena !  and  plant  a  cross  in 
the  centre  I    *^  In  hoc  signo  vici."    Here,  indeed,  is  the  crosstriumphant ! 


THE  PARAPLUIE  VERT. 


When  Mr.  Sevenoaks  (a  name  now  shamefully  abbreviated)  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  dynastic  changes  which  placed 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  upon  the  throne  of  the  elder,  he 
determined,  in  honour  of  England,  that  everything  he  took  with  him 
should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  description. 

His  hat  was  the  nnest  beaver  that  Christy  could  produce.  The 
chapeau  de  sate,  now  so  universal,  was  then  in  its  infancy.  No  one  wore 
it  but  markers,  laquais  depUicey  and  those  doubtful  members  of  the  class 
gentleman^  who,  in  various  ways,  lived  upon  their  wits  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost.  Why  should  it  have  gained  the  ascendant  ?  It  is  Lord 
Bacon,  I  believe,  wno  tells  us  that  a  state  will  never  decay  so  long  as  the 
principles  which  led  to  its  greatness  are  maintained.  The  chancellor's 
wisdom  will  equally  apply  to  life's  minor  affairs.  Had  the  manu&cturers 
of  beaver  been  true  to  the  principles  which  brought  it  into  favour,  had 
they  been  less  eager  to  economise  labour  to  their  own  profit,  and  abstained 
from  too  ready  a  substitution  pf  the  furs  of  rabbits  and  of  hares,  it  would 
never  have  given  place  to  a  rival.  Alas !  that  it  should  :  but  those  who 
knew  it  in  the  latest  stages  of  its  decline  and  fall  may  remember,  that  if 
its  wearer  walked  upon  Ae  chain-pier  at  Brighton  on  a  windy  day,  how- 
«yer  it  might  have  been  smoothly  brushed,  it  seemed  on  his  return  as  if 
*'each  particular  hair" — that  formed  its  surface — "did  stand  on  end," 
at  the  dangers  it  had  encountered.  Its  glossy  rotundity  had  become 
roufi^hened  into  a  resemblance  of  the  restless  billows  which  were  dancing 
to  the  freshening  breeze,  imparting,  on  such  occasions,  a  personal  apnear- 
ance  which  was  the  reverse  of  knowing.  This  gave. one  of  its  advan- 
tages to  the  advancing  silk ;  and  the  good  old  British  beaver  was  finally 
superseded.  Less  important  changes  were  said  to  have  endangered 
even  our  glorious  constitution ;  but  that  sacred  myth  seems  happily  to  ' 
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ha?e  a  more diaa feline  power  of  Titafity;  it  has  sumved  a  good  deal; 
and,  if  we  get  tlnoi^  our  (Meseot  difficokies,  it  will  doubtlets  still  ffO  ob> 
peiio^eally  expfaing,  for  ages.  The  beaver  was  not  so  fbrtimate;  Inough 
Mr.  S.y  like  a  trae  EoglishmaD,  sported  and  supported  it  to  the  last 

His  neort  &voiirite  possession  was  his  watoh.  It  had  been  expressly 
nade  for  him  bj  BaramL  Yery  different  from  the  odebiated  watdi  of 
Captatt  Cattle---it  never  required  setting,  but  went  to  a  seoond  with  pro^ 
gressive  regularity ;  and  Mr.  S.  was  of  opinion  liuit  it  would  continue  to 
do  so  to  the  '^  last  syllaUe  of  recorded  iame/^  Of  its  outside  appearance 
I  cannot  saj  much.  Its  exterior  was  not  equal  to  its  virtues.  It  was 
•large,  heavy,  and  inelegant ;  and  his  French  acquaintance  at  the  cmjh 
were  in  the  haHt  ci  asking  him,  over  and  over  again,  the  hour,  with  the 
object  of  provoking  a  malicious  smile  when,  dilating  widi  idl  the  import- 
ance of  the  possessor  oi  something  valuable,  he  gravely  produced  it  in 
reply.  Many  men  would  have  discovered  that  they  were  laughed  aU 
Mr.  S.  merely  noted  in  his  diary  that  the  Parisians  had  a  troublesome 
habit  of  asking  what  o'clock  it  was. 

But  the  property  upon  which  he  prided  himself  more  than  anything 
else  was  a  green  silk  umbrella.  It  must  have  been  made  in  some  happy 
moment ;  and  was  universally  admired  for  its  combined  elegance,  lightness, 
and  strength.  Mr.  S.  earned  it  under  his  arm  with  an  air  of  conscious 
superiority ;  but  it  gave  him  an  infinitude  of  trouble.  J£  he  mislaid  it,  he 
ms  miserable.  At  his  hotel  it  was  continually  ^^  OH  e$t  mon  papopluief" 
1£  he  dined  at  a  cq/e,  his  first  attempt  at  Frendi,  after  a  {aesyiag  mofWB^ 
-meaty  was  ^*  Crur^om!  Je  ehercbe  mon  parapluie.  C'eH  umpmraplme 
Virt,  fabriqme  Angiaue/*  There  was  scarcely  a  sho^oeeper  in  die  Rme 
de  la  Paix  whom  he  had  not  a^ressed,  <^  Madame,  fai  perdu  mom 
paraplme*      Uantz  vous  vuf      C'ett  vn  parapbde  vert,  fabrique 

On  one  occasion  he  vinted  the  Enfitne  Trouvie,  I  wei^  thrae  myself 
dboat  the  same  time ;  and  a  horriUe  sight  I  thought  it.  I  may  say, 
episocfically,  that  it  is  truly  a  place  of  retributiim,  where  the  crimes  of  the 
£iithers  are  visited  upon  the  <^ildren.  They  are  left  at  the  porter's  lodge 
without  formality  or  questioning,  and  sometunes  as  many  as  thhr^  ave 
deposited  in  a  day.  Fifteen  had  been  brought  in,  the  moraiog  I  was 
there.  Judging  from  ^ose  I  saw,  diey  have  mostly  the  appearance  of 
beiag  the  cluldren  of  guilt  and  c<mcealment.  The  nurses  handle  tiiMn 
pvel^  roughly  while  they  fold  them  up  in  linen,  very  mm^  after  the 
nshkm  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  in  this  state  thcgr  are  laid  upon  the 
table,  or  passed  from  hand  to  mmd  like  logs  of  wood  or  graven  miages. 
In  die  nck-room  sbc  or  eiffht  of  the  poor  little  wretdiCNB  were  lying, 
AcHi  bound-up,  upon  a  taUe  before  the  fire,  in  the  agomes  of  death ; 
crying  and  moaning  in  a  concert  of  misery  which  only  a  Dante  oould 
Mcnbe.  I  was  attracted  to  a  comer  of  the  room  by  the  same  pitiable 
somds,  and  upon  drawing  the  cm^tain  of  a  crib,  a  Httle  object,  widi  the 
sfanmken  foatures  of  suffering  old  age,  fixed  its  haggard  eyes  upon  me 
with  one  of  those  looks  which  it  is  impossible  ever  to  forget.  In  a  fow 
moodis  tiioee  who  survive  the  first  ordeal  are  sent  to  nurses  in  the 
country ;  and,  including  these  out-pensioners,  the  whole  number  then  oa 
ihe  estabfishment  was  five  thousand.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  iiade 
the  same  impression  upon  Mr.  Sevenoaks  as  upon  myself.     Probably  it 
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£d:  £iranlikntamt6thei2Mied4p/a  At^  being  asked  bj  a  hdj,  who 
was  ft  gveat  admirer  of  the  institution  he  had  Yisitody  ^  Cmnmeni  ravet 
fxmi  trouve,  monskurf  ^Cotnme  wt  enfer^  lefdied  Mr.  8. ;  con« 
tinomg,  in  his  most  idiomatic  French,  "pour  ce$  enfaiu^jt  prefererai$ 
leur  eouper  la  gorge,"  ^  Qtie/ mofMifv /^  said  ^  lady ;  and  Mr.  8.  just 
^en  remambered  that  he  had  left  bdiind  him  his  mrtxphae  vert.  ^  H 
fitui  Je  ekercker  bon  maim.  I  must  go  £or  it^  to  1Aat*abominabk  place^ 
hefiire  hnakfirat;"  and  he  went.  ''  Monsietir^**  he  said,  addresmng  the 
offiond  at  the  lodge,  ^^Je^-^tuu — venu — p<mr — ehereker/*  *^Fu$  <m 
fiOef*  intenmpted  the  official,  for  aU  Frenchmen  are  impatient  of  a  slow 
or  bonding  ddire^  of  their  exquisitdj  oonyesMUional  langmige  *^JF»h 
cm  fiUej  monsieur  r  ^^  Ah  !  no,  no,  no,'' msA  Ux.  B.  ^  Ihs  ^  pag 
gaf'  ^  Qt^ai'^e  que  monsieur  ehereke  dome  F'  inqidred  the  offimL 
**  Je  sms  ffemt  pour  ckereker  un  parapiuie  veri-^a!briqut  Angiaise,'* 
**  Ah  !  ouL  Le  voici,  monsieur,''  sakl  the  official ;  and  Mr.  S.  returned^ 
made  once  more  hi^^  by  its  restoration. 

Other  things  he  saw  during  his  stay  at  Paris.  He  witnessed  (yet 
snzioos^  all  the  time,  at  having  to  deposit  his  parapbtie)  the  edifymg 
qpaetade  of  ihe  king  eating  his  dinner  in  presence  of  his  people,  wnicb 
miMt  hare  been  a  gratifying  exhibition  bom  to  his  mijesty  and  to  them* 
l%e  Duchess  d'A]^;onl^me  looked  poison  at  them ;  and,  m  retom,  they 
seemed  to  glare  npon  the  whc^  party  as  their  destined  yictims.  He  was 
ako  pxeaent  at  the  king^s  fke,  when  decayed  Tocalists  wkh  sedgy  Toioes 
were  faired  to  sing  Ms  praises  from  orchestras  fdaoed  in  the  Champa 
Elysto.  One  of  Ab  songs  written  for  this  interesting  oocasioo  described 
a  bdng  of  nbiqmtoas  benevolence,  whose  life  was  passed  in  ^reading 
iiatppiness  ftroond  him,  and  every  Terse  ended 

Charles  Dix  esi-il,  voilaf 

Tet  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  tm  his  way  to  England,  leavii^  to  Louis 
Pfail^ipe  a  Tacant  throne  and  a  similar  destiny.  ^  Ihui  change,  mon- 
tiewr^  said  a  peasant,  as  I  was  looking  at  a  min  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire.     <^  Om,  mon  ami,"  I  replied,  <^  ei  surioui  en  Franee." 

But  we  mnst  retom  to  our  compatriot  and  his  umbr^la.  He  was 
denrons  of  seeing  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  <m  one  of  those  days  wheii 
it  was  cmen  to  tlw  pnbhc  It  would  enable  him,  he  said,  to  know  some- 
iking  of  t^  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  Whethcar  the  knowledge 
he  obtained  was  satisfactory  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Owing  to  some 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  afflux  of  visitors  was  excesnve;  and  the 
leanle  functionary  who  took  charge  of  sticks  and  umbrdlas,  at  the 
eountCT  of  a  booth  ^ected  ircar  the  principid  entrance,  was  overwhdboed 
by  the  performance  of  her  duties.  Mr.  S.,  as  he  gave  btf  his  paraphtie 
vertf  and  received  in  ezdiange  a  ticket  bearing  numSro  588,  had  a  ead 
Soreboding  tiiat  he  should  never  see  it  i^ain  ;  and  there  was  sometfainff 
of  tenderness  in  the  last  look  with  which  he  regarded  it  He  wandered 
through  tiie  gallmy  the  mere  £raction  of  an  immense  crowds — the  only 
ihiz^he  cocdd  make  his  remarks  upon  vras  the  back  of  the  perscm  imme* 
diately  before  him — and,  issuing  from  the  impure  atmosphere  by  whidi 
he  had  been  surrounded,  he  presented  his  numero  at  the  counter  of  the 
booth.  **  Le  voUct,  monsieur,"  said  the  dame  in  charge,  at  the  same 
time  presenting  him  witii  one  of  those  rustic  red  deformities,  in  the  shape 
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t>f  an  umbrella,  which  are  carried  hy  the  French  peasantry,  and  wUch 
had  probably  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre  from  some  distant  banUeue, 
2dr.  S.  thought  it  so  unlikely  that  this  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
substituted  for  his  own,  that  he  merely  said  very  nuldly  that  it  was  not 
his.  But  when  the  woman  told  him  that  there  could  not  be  any  mistake, 
and  showed  him  that  nutnero  dnq  cent  gttatre-vingt'huii  was  attached  to 
it,  and  therefore  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  one  he  had  left,  his  usually 
fair  complexion  deepened  into  scarlet.  J2«,  he  expliuned,  was  a  "jwiro- 
pluie  vert,  fabrtgue  Anglaise,''  "  Mats  void  voire  numerOy  monsieur/' 
*^  SacrS  mille  diables^  madame  !"  cried  Mr.  S.,  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
gathering  crowd ;  and,  finding  that  rage  impeded  his  utterance  of  a  foreign 
language,  he  had  recourse  to  gesticulations  of  an  alarming  descrintion, 
till  interrupted  by  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  gendarmes  that  if 
he  had  "  des  reclamations  a  faired'  he  had  better  address  himself,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  to  the  proper  bureau,  ^^ParbleuT  said  Mr.  S.  "iZ 
y  a  des  lots,  n*est'Ce  pas  ?" — "  Oui^  monsieur^''  he  was  answered,  **  o»  en 
Jatt  tous  les  jours*'  Mr.  S.  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  the  police ;  and, 
after  again  rejecting,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  the  flaming  red  machine 
of  hideous  shape,  which  was  once  more  o£Eered  to  him,  be  retired  amidst 
the  grins  of  a  considerable  gathering  of  lookers-on.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  who  would  tamely  submit  to  wrong.  He  applied  to  tbe  bureau. 
Morning  after  morning  saw  him  on  his  way  to  the  Louvre.  ^^Je  viens 
encore,  monsieur,  pour  chercher  ce parapluie  vert/*  Again  and  again 
he  announced  himself  on  the  same  errand;  till  at  last  he  was  told  that 
he  could  have  no  redress.  He  remonstrated.  *'  Monsieur,**  blandly  re- 
plied the  official,  "  voire  afdire  est  faite.**  The  "  sacrS  mille  diables** 
were  again  upon  the  lips  of  Mr.  S. ;  but  be  calmed  himself  by  translating 
Shakspeare's  "  insolence  of  office"  into  choice  French ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  head  of  the  department,  the  Directeur- General  des 
Musees  Moyaux,  was  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Forbin,  he  brought  the 
parapluie  vert,  fabrique  Anglaise,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
minister.  His  memorial  was  favourably  received ;  orders  were  given  for 
the  restitution  of  his  umbrella,  or  payment  of  its  value.  Triumphantly  he 
again  went  down  to  the  Louvre;  was  asked  the  amount  of  his  demand; 
and — now  relentmg — he  said  that,  although  the  value  of  his  parapluie 
was  thirty-five  francs,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  the  woman,  and 
would  take  fifteen.  The  chefde  bureau  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an 
expressive  grimace;  he  could  not  have  conceived  that  any  man,  after 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  gain  his  object,  would  forego  the  advantages 
of  his  success ;  and  when  Mr.  S.,  receiving  his  fifteen  firancs,  returned 
them  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  ^^  Ma  foiV*  exclaimed  the  chef,  "  que  ces 
Angla^  sont  drdles  de  gens  !** 

I  was  not  ashamed,  even  then,  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Sevenoaks  as 
my  countryman.  He  took  it  kindly.  Being  past  mid-day,  he  pressed 
me  to  partake  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  calfs  head  farcified; 
and,  over  a  bottle  of  Sauteme,  he  continued  his  laments  on  the  loss  of 
what  he  assured  me  was  the  best  umbrella  that  had  ever  been  made  in 
England. 
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ONE  OR  TWO  HABITS  OP  YOUNG  FRANCE. 

Thb  Chinese,  a  people  who  may  be  said  to  have  ran  the  coarse  of 
civilisation  and  attained  its  limits^  hare  long  ago  given  tip  tobacco  for  a 
more  rapid  and  destructive  narcotisation  bj  opium*  The  French^  and 
indeed  the  English,  are  followiDg  in  the  same  path.  The  fragrance  of 
Shiraz  tamba^  inhaled  through  rose* water ;  me  gentle  fumes  of  the 
tetune  of  Latakiyah,  imbibed  through  a  long  cherry-stick;  mild  Ha« 
vannah,  or  more  potent  Orinoco^  are  alike  disdained  in  England  for  pig- 
tail and  Cavendish,  in  France  for  Strasbourg  and  Ci^ral,  smokM 
in  short  cutty  pipes,  by  which  the  littie  furnace  where  the  tobacco  bums 
is  converted  into  an  alembic,  and  the  cherished  smoke  is  distilled  into  oil, 
one  drop  of  which,  taken  inwardly  or  applied  to  a  flesh  wound,  is  suffi* 
cient  in  most  cases  to  destroy  life  I 

No  doubt  some  get  so  accustomed  to  it  that  five  drops  would  not  kill 
them ;  but  there  are  on  record  many  cases,  and  one  of  a  French  grena- 
dier, who  perished  from  inadvertently  swallowing  one  drop.  Some 
people  get  accustomed  to  anything,  as  Mithridates  would  possibly  have 
digested  all  Orfila ;  but  tiie  results  must  be  horribly  pernicious.  One  of 
the  princes  of  Cond6  put  some  snuff  into  the  wine  of  the  poet  Santeuil : 
the  poet  drank  it  and  died.  Ramazzini  relates  a  case  of  a  girl  who  died 
in  convulsions  from  merely  having  slept  in  a  room  where  tobacco  was 
ground  down  into  snuff.  Helwig  narrates  another  case  of  two  brothers 
who  challenged  one  another  to  smoke  the  most.  One  fell  asleep  never 
to  wake  up  agun  at  his  seventeenth,  the  otiier  at  his  eighteenth  pipe. 

But,  supposing  life  to  be  preserved  by  a  confirmed  smoker,  it  is  at  an 
expense  that  renders  it  no  longer  of  any  value.  Stomach  and  brain  are 
alike  affected.  Will,  memory,  spirit,  passion,  intelligence,  activity,  even 
personal  dignity,  are  all  sacrificed.  All  smokers  are  drinkers.  They 
attempt  to  dissipate  by  alcohol  the  narcotisation  of  the  tobacco. 

In  Paris,  M.  Auguste  Luchet  teUs  us,*  such  is  the  passion  for  smoking, 
that  home  and  theatres  are  alike  abandoned  for  the  estaminet.  On  the 
23rd  of  February,  1848,  two  men  sat  down  to  smoke  in  the  cafe  of  the  Rue 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  they  sat  there  all  day  in  that  happy  state  of 
unconsciousness  that  they  never  knew  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place. 

Walk  some  fine  winter's  evening  into  one  of  these  estaminets — 
beer  and  tobacco-palaces — and  before  you  have  advanced  three  steps  you 
will  find  yourself  seized  with  the  most  extraordinary  sensation  ;  you  are 
involved  m  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  the  lungs  repel  the  noxious  air  by 
provoking  a  sudden  cough,  but  tiie  brain  is  stupified,  and  you  have  not 
even  the  power  to  fly ;  you  must  sit  down,  and  after  a  short  time  become 
habituated  to  the  pernicious  poisonous  atmosphere.  People  go  to 
cafes-concerts  now,  where  what  they  get  is  bad  and  dear,  and  what  they 
hear  is  a  disgrace  to  art ;  but  they  go  because  they  can  smoke.  Any 
theatre  which  would  authorise  Strasl^uig  or  Caporal  between  the  acts 

*  Lea  MoBurs  d'Aujourd'hni.  Par  Auguste  Luchet.  Le  Tabac— Le  Feu— Le 
Canot— Le  Pourboire— La  Blague— La  Pose— Le  Chantage— Le  Loyer— Le  Bou- 
tique—L'£xH» 
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would  make  its  fortune  Dow-a-days.  If  you  go  on  tbe  Boulevards,  your 
predecessor  leaves  a  cloud  behind  him.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  now-a;-days.  If  you  get  into  a  yteamer,  your  next  neighbour 
puffs  away  like  a  chimney;  and  if  you  mount  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  the 
rast  young  gent  who  cuMyateft  the  friendship  of  ^e  dissipaiked-kx^ing' 
driyer,  nts  in  fr*(Hit,  his  smoke  poisoning  the  atmofphere^  and  the  durt 
of  his  cigar  blowing  into  your  eyes. 

£yen  in  a  garden^  amidst  oamelias,  hyacinths,  and  roses,  the  geot  smdces 
— ^no  perfume  to  luioa  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Nicotiana  TaboOTm,  rostica 
or  repanda.  The  wife  in  our  t^mes,  if  she  wishes  to  enjoy  the  soeiet^  of  her 
iiusband,  must  tolerate  smoking  at  home,  if  she  does  not  smoioe  barselE 
The  contagion  of  smoking  is  immediate.  Exposed  to  «a  artOlary  of 
tiiroats  in  combuslaon,  one  must  either  go  oat  or  smoke  in  self-defence. 

Napoleon  L  snuffed,  and  tried  onee  to  smoke.  The  result  was,  a  sick 
headache,  a  dea^Hke^  prostration,  all  the  muai  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  tobacco.  The  sleep  of  the  confirmed  smoker  is  heavy,  feoule&t,  friE* 
gmous ;  he  is  aroused  with  difficulty ;  a  t(»por,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
diake  off,  binds  all  his  faculties.  A  oon&med  smoker  becomes  too  idle 
to  confront  the  daily  battle  of  life:  he  giyes  way  brfore  it,  and  sinks  into 
poyerty  or  imbecility. 

Young  Frenchmen  of  die  rising  generation  not  only  smoke,  th^  have 
also  taken  to  boating — ^possibly  fropi  something  they  may  haye  seen  or 
heard  of  as  perform^  on  the  Thames,  (h:,  still  more  likely,  from  an  ex- 
ample set  to  them  by  some  £urt  young  Englishmen  upcm  the  Seme.  Other 
Frenchmen  of  a  more  thoughtful  cast  haye  also,  as  an  inevitable  vrault, 
begun  to  study,  sous  le  point  de  mu  social  et  pkilosophiqucy  what  effect 
the  practice  otcanotage,  as  they  call  it,  has  upon  the  finances,  tiie  hab^ 
the  tastes,  and  language  of  the  said  rising  generation. 

The  first  canotier  in  Paris,  according  to  M.  Aueosle  Ludiet,  was  a 
French  student,  who  had  a  marked  p*edileeti<m  tor  we  sea,  so  much  so, 
that  all  his  other  studies  were  neglected.  His  friends  lost  pati^ice,  and 
his  father  stopped  his  allowance;  he  would  haye  starved  but  for  his 
mother,  who  sent  him  a  stodc  of  cheese  and  preserves.  ^'  One  day," 
relates  M.  Luchet,  '<  there  was  a  feast  of  cutlets — ^good  thum^  among 
students  are  always  in  common — the  young  mariner  brought  his  cheese 
and  his  preserves  m  exchange  for  a  diop,  and  he  was  made  welcome.  A 
poor  girl,  an  orphan,  who  bd  fallen  upon  our  hands,  no  one  knew  how, 
acted  as  help.  She  was%orrowful  that  day,  and  had  been  weeing.  The 
pcnrter  had  scolded  her,  and  said  she  could  no  longer  sleq^  on  some  <^ 
baskets  that  lay  in  the  garret,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  her  place  of 
refuge.  She  had  no  pkce  to  go  to,  and  she  said  so.  She  had  always 
been  a  kind  of  si^r  to  us  all,  loyally  and  without  preference  ;  misery 
exchanged  for  youth,  and  youth  for  misery.  We  sent  her  to  borrow 
some  dcmiinoes,  and  played  for  who  should  provide  her  with  a  home.  The 
embryo  mariner  lost ;  a  emile  beamed  forth  out  of.  the  tears  of  the  little 
prl ;  she  liked  the  mariner  best  of  us  alL"  It  was  thus  that  Paris  had 
its  first  canotier  and  its  first  canoti^re,  for  the  mariner  had  a  boat  on  the 
Seine>  whii^  he  called  the  Grand  Sagamore^  and  he  took  out  his  petite 
to^  have  a  row  in  it.  Some  archaoobrats  declare  that  die  Belzebub 
posted  befbfe  the  Grand  Sagatnore,  We  cannot  decide  the  question. 
The  student  canotier  is  now  a  capitaine-marchandy  and  *^  la  petite"  has  a 
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fine  boose  BMur  Honfleor,  with  a  docnrway  foihtoned  oat  in  the  shi^  of  a 
wheny,  in  commemoration  of  her  early  fortunes.  The  door  is  slM>wn  to 
fltningefs;  apd  ihe  story  of  her  sooeess  in  life  is  related  to  all  who  will 
stop  andUsten, 

Sinee  these  prtmitive  tisEies  canota^  on  die  Seine  has  beooaae  the 
fii^oDy  and  has  its  en>eeial  dub,  the  essentials  for  admission  into  whidi 
are  to  smoke  Caporai  and  drink  beer  or  vin  d'ArgenteuiL  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  candidate  should  know  how  to  swim.  One  sommer's 
day  a  pftctilre-dealei'  was  fishing,  in  company  with  a  well-known  artist, 
at  the  Fbnt  d'Asni^res.  A  fooxHoared  boat,  with  foor  ladies  and  a  steers* 
man,  came  rapi<Uy  down  the  riyer,  ran  against  one  of  the  arche^  and 
was  upset.  The  whole  party  was  thrown  into  the  riven  The  artist 
possessed  that  kind  of  temperament  which  does  not  allow  itself,  to  be 
eaaly  disturbed.  Yet  up<m  this  occasion  he  could  not  hdp  exdaimii^y 
^<  Confound  ihem,  they  made  me  lose  a  bite.''  Theo^  taking  out  his  Hns 
▼ery  composedly,  ^'  Aie  you  goii^  to  help  them  ?"  he  said.  But  the 
pietnre-dealcr  was  already  undrossed,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  gro(Mog 
about  in  the  water  like  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The  artist  haTing  the 
erampk^  thus  set  him,  car^ully  deposited  his  paletot,  hat,  clothes,  and 
boots,  and  then  todc  to  the  water  with  the  utmost  grayity.  The  leader 
of  the  party  had  in  the  mean  time  reached  the  dKne,  where  he  was  dry- 
ing himsdf  in  the  sun  very  uneoneemedly.  The  two  fidiermen  succeeded 
not  only  in  bringing  the  rest  of  the  crew,  but  abo  the  ladies,  and  even  a 
straw  liai  wUdi  was  floating  down  with  the  stream,  safe  on  shore.  Of 
all  these  would-be  marinas,  only  the  leader  knew  how  to  swim,  and  he 
reserved  his  knowledge  for  his  own  especial  benefit.  But  he  lost  upon 
this  oecasion  die  9&5axmB  of  his  canotiere,  and  it  sorved  him  right. 

After  pouoning  the  air  which  they  breathe,  the  next  aoeomplidbment 
most  cultivated  1:^  tibe  Parisian  oanotiers  is  orchestral  mnging,  wortiiy  of 
St.  Lasare  or  La  Roquette.  A  suiti^ile  costume  is  also  a  great  pointy 
and  this  k  sometimes  attained  by  walking  barefoot  with  a  belt  and 
hatchet^  or  promenading  witii  a  lantern  in  open  dayligfat,  as  if  about  to 
go  the  rounds.  The  canotiers  have  also  an  argot  of  their  own,  in  which 
they  introduce  a  few  Ehgli^  word%  as  ^^  Stop !"  ^  Hard  astern  I"  gene- 
ndfy  in  their  wrong  phioes. 

The  Parisians  are  celebrated,  when  they  do  anything,  for  haying  some 
great  national  oliject  in  view.  The  institution  of  oanotage  upon  tiie 
S«ne  was  in  antieipation  of  Saint  Nicholas  becoming  a  sea-port !  En- 
couragement to  naval  construction  was  also  another  great  object.  There 
are  now,  it  is  said,  some  five  hundred  boats  on  the  S^ne,  and  the 
Soci^ti^  des  Regates  Parisiennes  holds  out  promises  of  douUing  the  num- 
ber. The  boats  are  variously  designated,  as  canots,  clippers,  yoles 
(j9m\b)^  gigs,  sldA,  wherries,  and  godilles.  We  use  the  orthography 
accepted  by  die  society. 

SL  le  Comte  de  Mansaon  has,  in  the  <<  livre  des  Cent-et-Un,''  defined 
die  word  '^blague"  as  meaning  ^the  art  of  presenting  onesdf  in  a 
fovourable  light,  of  making  onesdf  of  valu^  and  of  dome  diat  at  the 
expense  of  men  and  things."  At  die  expense  of  truth  would  have  been 
mm^  to  the  purpose.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  sack  or 
bag  of  the  peucan,  and  whidi  was  once  much  ooveted  for  making  bags 
for  tobacco ;  but  havmg  been  shamefully  coonterfinted  by  bladders  of  a 
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more  yulgar  origin,  tbe  word  blague  became  synoDymoof  with  hmnbug 
and  imposture. 

<<  Without  blague/'  says  M.  de  Manssion,  <<one  is  nobody.  One  may 
rigorously  be  a  respectable  man  and  a  blagueur,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  a  blagueur  at  all  events.  The  word,  limited  in  its  acceptation  and 
application  in  former  times,  has,  we  are  informed,  in  our  own  days  been 
taken  in  its  most  comprehendve  moral  expression,  and  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  French  ciyilisation. 

**  Le  Fran^ais  n'est  pas  pr^cis^ment  menteur,'*  says  M.  Auguste 
Luchet,  **  nuus  il  est  essentiellement  blagueur, — ^le  Parisien  surtout."  The 
difference  is  this :  one  may  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  falsehood  from  feel- 
ings of  pride  or  self-respect,  but  a  blague  can  be  given  up  without  a 
scruplp.  *^  My  dear  father-in-law,  you  are  only  an  old  blagueur,"  said 
Robert  Macaire  to  the  Baron  of  Wormspire,  and  they  embraced  one 
another  :  M.  Froudhon  says  the  same  thing  to  those  who  controvert  him, 
and  all  parties  laugh.  La  blague  is  more  especially  glorified  in  France 
because  it  is  a  pet  child  of  revolutions,  and  of  the  %alit6  which  is  supposed 
to  spring  from  them.  '^Sans  ^gidite  point  de  blague,"  says  M.  de 
Maussion.  We  do  not  blaguer  to  those  whom  we  respect,  but  in  times 
of  a  general  and  fraternal  equality  no  one  is  respected ;  therefore  is  the 
blague  a  pet  ofispriug  of  ^galit6.  It  is  essentially  a  socialist  and  demo- 
cratic word.  Nobody  now-a-days  tells  a  fEdsehood — ^it  is  only  a  blague  ! 
A  falsehood  is  a  thing  condemned  and  despised  by  all — it  is  a  vice ;  la 
blague  is  not  a  vice—it  is  an  intellectual  exercise,  an  ameable  pastime 
between  the  ingenious  who  lead,  and  the  ingenuous  who  are  led.  A 
blagueur  is  a  jovial  impostor,  a  liar  is  a  melandholy  one. 

Some  people  are  blagueurs  by  profession;  uotonously,  commercial  tra- 
vellers, dentists,  horseniealers,  managers  of  theatres,  upholsterers,  and 
others.  Some  are  ambulating  blagueurs:  they  call  tiiemselves  colla* 
borateurs  of  Alexandre  Dumas  or  Scribe,  nephews  of  Victor  Hugo,  or 
sons  of  George  Sand  :  they  invent  ancestors  and  inheritances  witii  the 
same  indifference  that  they  give  an  age  to  tiieir  wine  and  a  special  &bri- 
cation  to  their  dotii. 

Of  all  blagueurs  those  to  whom  precedence  is  undoubtedly  due  are 
the  politicaL  What  magnificent  displays  of  virtue,  what  torrents  of 
devotion,  what  promises  of  a  wondrous  future,  were  not  poured  forth  at 
each  successive  revolution!  What  embracings,  what  cheers,  what 
gigantic  engagements  for  the  future!  There  was  the  suppression 
of  the  army,  the  extinction  of  offices  and  privileges,  tiie  lowering  of 
interest,  the  simplification  of  law,  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
gratuitous  loans,  abjuration  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  reprisals  on  foreigners, 
the  extermination  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  a  com- 
pany of  national  pirates  at  Havre,  the  repayment  of  a  milliard  to  emi- 
grants, obligatory  instruction,  right  to  labour,  fraternity  of  the  poor  with 
the  rich,  friendship  of  masters  and  valets,  phalansterianism,  Icarianism, 
Froudhomanism — all  political  blagues ! 

Science  has  its  blagueurs  as  well  as  politics,  oratory,  and  poetry. 
Such  was  the  seal  tiiat  said  "  Fapa,"  tiie  toad  that  had  lived  two  hundred 
years  in  a  stone,  the  beast  seen  in  the  moon  by  a  telescope  which  had 
never  existed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sun,  so  ably  depicted  by  a  recent 
idsitor — a  great  literary  blagueur.     Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  medi- 
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cine.  ^^  I  went  the  other  day  to  see  a  friend,"  M.  Auguste  Luchet 
relates,  ■  ^'  a  man  of  honour  and  a  loyal  tradesman,  who  manufactures 
chemical  products  and  furnishes  pharmaceutical  preparations  to  the  homoeo- 
pathists  of  all  countries.  He  was  gravely  seated  down  before  a  number 
of  pretty  mahogany  boxes,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  phials,  diversely 
imd  microscopi^y  ticketed,  one  arnica,  the  other  belladona,  the  other 
aconite ;  and  I  saw  that  he  was  pouring  into  each,  firom  out  of  a  large 
paper  horn,  a  certain  quantity  of  those  globules  of  sweetstuff,  called  by 
confectioners  nomparetUe  blanche,  *  Why,  friend,'  I  said,  struck  with 
admiration,  '  you  put  the  same  thing  into  all  the  different  bottlest?'  ^  I 
know  it,'  he  answered;  '  the  doctors  know  it  also.  We  never  do  otherwise. 
The  sick  swallow  them — ^feith  does  the  rest.'  "  The  honest  and  loyal 
tradesman  no  doubt  treated  M.  Luchet  to  a  blague — at  least  it  is  safest 
to  suppose  so— one  more  or  less  is  nothing. 

Then  there  are  fashionable  blagues,  among  which  mesmerism  takes  a 
first  rank.  Imagine  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  pathology  or  thera- 
peutics suddenly  gifted  with  all  the  resources  of  the  art  of  medicine 
merely  from  being  mesmerised  by  a  doctor,  signalising  disorders  un« 
detected  by  experience,  and  dictating  modes  of  cure  which  extend  the 
domains  of  science ! 

Granted  that  a  table  may  be  forced  to  move,  or  may  be  carried  away 
by  the  magnetic  current  generated  by  a  human  chain — a  very  dubious 
thing — can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  question  that  table,  and  to 
expect  prophetic  or  inspired  answers  ?  Suppose  if  you  will — and  you 
must  have  the  digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich  to  believe  it — that  you  have 
the  power  to  communicate  to  a  table  the  fluid  which  belongs  to  you,  and 
to  make  of  it  a  new  instrument,  which  shall  manifest  your  thoughts. 
Well,  agreed !  What  can  that  table  tell  you  that  you  did  not  &ow 
before  ?  What  other  tastes,  what  fears,  what  hopes  can  it  entertain  but 
those  passed  firom  yourself  by  your  own  fluid?  It  is  not  it  that  speaks 
or  writes,  it  is  you !  If  it  acted  differently  it  would  be  like  the  Irish 
echo. 

In  1846,  a  year  of  renown  for  good  claret,  a  captain  of  cavalry  was  in 
garrison  on  tne  Gironde.  He  was  an  amiable,  educated  man,  of  good 
£unily,  refined  manners,  and  remarkably  handsome.  Among  other  houses 
which  he  frequented  was  that  of  a  wealthy  vine-grower,  who  had  an  only 
daughter,  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  spoilt  child,  of  about  ten  years  of  age, 
but  who  took  wondermlly  to  the  gallant  captain,  and  was  playfully  called 
his  little  wife. 

Suddenly  an  order  came  for  the  regiment  to  embark  for  Africa ;  the 
captain  had  to  bid  his  little  friend  farewell.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
covered  himself  with  glory  ;  he  returned  to  France  a  major,  decorated 
with  the  legion  of  honour,  but  with  an  arm,  which,  broken  by  a  ball,  had 
been  badly  set,  and  had  remained  ever  since  perfectly  immovable.  The 
officer  had  in  the  interval  of  six  or  seven  years'  absence  kept  up  a  reralar 
correspondence  with  his  friends  on  the  Gironde  ;  the  memory  of  the 
pretty  child,  who  promised  to  be  so  fine  a  woman,  had  lost  none  of  its 
charms  by  absence.  On  his  return  he  hastened  to  see  her;  she  had 
grown  up  more  beaii^tiful  than  he  anticipated.  He  was  dazzled !  He  pro- 
posed to  reward  his  long-tried  constancy  by  marriage,  and  the  parents 
did  not  object.    But  it  was  otherwise  witn  the  young  lady.    At  tost  she 
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lailghad  At  diecaptoin^StdAad  an»-^4  lainetiiiiiijiB  ^Imvpam  awkwaid— 
theu  ik^  .«ried  a  little ;  and  at  laat  she  took  it  in  horror  .and  avvcncn. 
Aaldop  or  awake  she  saw^  nothing  but  that  ternUe,  aathjUMel,  motiMikaB 
arm;  it  tenified  her,  atid  notlung .eould  induce  her  to  mairy^a  aaiia^o 
afflieted.  The  captain,  in  despair,  went  to  Pans.to^ooiult  the  profiMBon 
of  the  aart.  They.iieoommended  Um  to  have  hk  useless  Jind^imt  o£^  and 
replaced  by  anotluir  of  flesh-rcobured,  vuloaniscd  oaoutdiouc  mth  mother- 
of-pead  naUs,  of  zavishiag  resemblMHiae  to  reality,  aad^rhicb,  &Bsd  tx>  tibe 
elbow  joint,  had  estaJidished  in  it  by  ^  eon^iaat  eleeteieity  awiMriang 
from  ^  stump,  a  mi^gasdae  of  motiTe  power,  which  jthe  oaoiridHMic 
entertained  and  renewed. at  oertain  times,  thns  ensuring  a isonstaaoit  aad 
lively  movement  to  the  fiEtctitious  member.  The  young  lady  had  iid 
longer  any  otyectipns  to  make,  and  the  gallant  soklier  won  his  little  'w^ 
Needless  to  say,  a  mesmeric  blague. 

The  Exhibition  at  Paris  is  about  to  open ;  let  us  warn  our  readers 
against  what  are  pompously  designated  as  breveU  dinmentitm.  The 
generality  of  manmaeturas  ^o  announeed  are  the  veriest  bhigiMS  in 
existence.  This  is  so  well  known  and  understood,  that  govemmtnt, 
whilst  it  accepts  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  registration  of  a  piotoadad 
discovery,  and  gives  a  privilege  to  the  assumed  discoverer,  carefully  npo- 
diates  aU. responsibility,  and  inscribes  upon  every  so-^ialled  brevet  d'inven- 
tion,  suns  garaniie  du  gmivemementy  or  sometimes  simply,  S.  G.  B.  G. 

A  Parisian  manufacturer  or  tradesman — bourgeois  and  national  guard 
— if  he  has  what  his  fellow^iti«ens  derignato  in  their  high-flown  lan- 
guage, des  conceptions  hautes  et  le  gmie  de  son  eiat,  never  stops ;at  ai^* 
thing.  If  he  has  a  brevet  d'inventioD,  and  it  does  not  sell,  he  uses  it  for 
somethii^  else ;  so  also  with  a  medal  or  a  decoration.  Not  a  bottle, 
nor  a  box,  nor  a  ticket,  is.used  now-a*days  in  business  but  is  embellished 
with  a  portiait,  a  name,  and  a  brevet.  Sometimes  a  foreign  medal  is 
superadded.  '^  Here  is  something,"  says  the  customer,  <^  whioh  is  better 
than  a  brevet  S.  G.  D.  G.  Thftie  losenges  have  won  a  medal  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  London."  "  The  man  I  deal  with,"  says  another, 
<<  has  had  a  prize  for  his  matches.^  Confiding  customer  !  The  gentleman 
who  deals  now  in  chocokU  armorie  formerly  manu&ctured  lamps  and 
closets,  which  had  no  sale  because  they  were  essentially  bad ;  and  the 
medals  which  were  awarded  to  him  in  that  time  by  the  Academy  of 
Industry,  the  Athenaeum,  the  Society  of  Encouragement,  .and  other 
blind  and  stupid  juries,  is  now  used  by  him  to  adorn  Us  chocolat  with  all 
kinds  of  armorial  devices.  The  use  of  a  medal,  even  of  the  croix 
d'honneur,  may  be  borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  a  speculative  buriness  in 
ink,  blacking,  or  any  other  commodity.  It  suffices  that  a  member  of  the 
firm  is  an  old  soldier,  and  is  entitied  to  wear  such  a  medal,  or  that  the 
manu&cturer  can  refer  to  a  cousin,  an  uncle,  or  a  £»ther-in-k.w,  who  is 
decore,  that  he  should  also  decorate  his  advertisements  with  the  insignia 
of  honour. 

A  trick  well  know  in  4he  United  States  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to 
in  Paris.  A  man  takes  out  a  patent  for  some  marvellous  discovery  which 
no  one  appreciates.  He  gets  a  Mend  to  imitate  it.  To  do  this  he  even 
provides  him  with  tools,  models,  and  means.  The  counterfeiter  then 
goes  about  from  shop  to  shop  praising  his  invention,  and  abusing  the 
original.    The  patented  indivulual  is  exasperated^  and  has  the  impostor 
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.bio^fat  infinre  &e  eonrta  of  ^am,  Thafe  is  a  .mode  trial,  nawipaper 
TracnrtB,  difioiBsioiiB  as  io  dwmentsof  the  mvention:  it'beanttasJuicmi 
■all  orer  Pans,  and  :die  pnxpase  is  aoawvred  by  iihe  timeihat  the  diaaaifarar 
ins  to  pay^d^rfine  wh^  hiB.aecemplise  is  mricted  in. 

in  Pansy^it  diould  he  imd^stoad  that  wrery  .tMiidwman  (maichaiid)  k 
BOW  afabrteanty  and  eveiy  shop  (boutique)  k  a  magoiin  :  aad  as  efwr 
iodWidiial  TepresmitB  hk  trade  hj  himself,  so  hk  magaaiae  signalkes  he 
buttneis.  A  Baiioaa  keeps  a  baubutgeriey  ihut  he  k  not  Abouiang^y  or 
a  bauoherk,  witibout  being  a  boueher;  »  boUerie  dmk  <et  miUiairey 
iritfaout  being  a  bottier.  These  refined  abstniotitms  must  be  nndeittood 
to  get  on  tonfteooslyin  Park.  The  individual  k  a  bout^geoisy  a.  "•*»^^»«^^ 
gmd,  or  tout  bonnement,  mopskur  boot  known  at  the  nearast 
estamioet ;  madame  does  the  busmess,  andiieiiee  prdbaUy  the  zaaaon 
why  there  are  no  longer  any  bakers,  butchers,  or  shoemakers  in  .Paris. 

The  Uagoe  of  a  name  k  well  known.  Mow  many  Jean  Maria 
Farinas  in  Cologne !  The  only  Ankette  de  Bordeaux  that  was  per- 
mitted at^ble  was  ihatof  Mane  Brizazd  and  Hoger ;  there  k  no  Mary 
Brizfodaor  Roger  now  alive,  but  the  anisette  still  exists.  ^  Trempar  en 
hirer  les  bouteilles  un  instant  dans  i'eau  tii^de,  pour  rendre  k  cette  liquenr 
sensiUe  lar  erktalline  lin^idite,"  k  inscribed  0n  the  bottles.  ^'  Bouhear 
Fran^ak  des  beaox  nmns !"  exokiuHi  M.  Aiiguste  laohet.  Chronometers 
and  mathematical  instruments  nanu^Mtured  in  Pans  axe  inaeribed  nfith 
EngHfili  names,  and  figure  as  ^  work  of  Jc^mson  et  ^mps on,  instead  of 
Ckeiralli^  or  Pore  Epic.  ^'  French  manufSactarens^"  M.  Ludiet  says, 
'^  send  oyer  good  and  inferior  articles  to  thk  country.  The  Ei^lishman 
divides  than  into  two  lots,  ex^aves  London  on  the  .good,  Park  on  tiie 
badr  That  k  oertaittly  not  fiiir.  We  see  that  a  mad  pn^t  k  undw 
dkcussion,  to  separate  at  the  forthcoming  Exposition  the  good  fir<nn  tlie 
bad.  Who  vnll  yisit  /die  lattor  department  ?  If  emAi  ;a  division  were 
possible,  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  away  with  die  had  altogether. 

A  blague  in  high  life  has  reveakd  itadypin  jnodem  tunes  to  Park 
stupified!  A  gentleman  arrives  at  the  capital  of  the  civilised  world. 
(The  idea  entertained  by  every  badaud,  that  Paris  k  the  centre  of  the 
world,  the  point  to  which  all  reads  are  directed,  the  centre  of  all  railway 
communications,  a  port  de  mer,  the  rendezvous  of  all  that  are  wealthy, 
»nd  the  place  from  which  no]person  absents  himself  in  &vour  of  Florence, 
Naples,  Rome,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  London,  or  any  other  city,  if  he 
can  help  it,  peculiarly  pedisposes  them  to  be  taken  in.)  He  comes 
from  Africa  or  America,  from  St.  Petersburg,  or  firom  Brives  la  Gaillar^e, 
with  an  idea  of  hk  own.  Naturally  he  wkhes  to  make  laa  fortune ;  that 
is  the  least  he  can  do.  The  gentleman  in  questicm  k  an  artist,  great 
author  of  symj^onies  or  harmonies,  great  player  on  the  violin,  or  g^reat 
poet ;  he  has  brought  snuff-boxes  from  Bussia,  or  violets  from  Toulouse, 
to  attest  to  hk  wonderful  ability.  He  asks  in  return  praises  from  the 
Parisian  press  and  a  flattering  reception  from  the  fashionable  world.  Or 
it  k  some  young  gentleman  that  arrives,  handsome,  but  without  property; 
or  some  foreign  general,  with  an  old  name  of  renown,  which  he  is  willing 
to  give  to  a  lady  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  Speculator,  artist,  hand- 
some young  pretender,  or  ancient  general,  he  must  give  an  entertainment; 
without  that  there  k  no  merit,  no  talent,  no  recommendations,  no  admk- 
sions.      One  fine  morning  he  summons  the  elite  of  the  capital;  chief 
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editors  and  assistaot  editors,  critics,  professors,  men  of  science,  and  literary 
men — ^men  who  patronise,  who  weigh  a  man's  hrains,  and  measure  his 
intellect.  Well,  tiiey  all  go.  There  is  a  grand  ball  and  a  tall  Suisse. 
There  are  spacious  rooms,  handsome  furniture,  rich  drapery,  capital 
carpets,  pictures,  bronzes,  great  dog,  piano,  books,  and  pipes.  Dinner  is 
sumptuously  served  up,  linen  with  crest,  plate  with  crest,  knives  with 
crest,  and  liveried  attendants.  The  dinner  is  recherche,  the  wines  are 
good,  the  host  agreeable  and  hospitable.  It  is  auite  clear  all  is  right. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  hotel  or  the  restaurant  there.  The  host  is  a 
charming  man ;  he  must  be  taken  up.  It  is  all  blague.  Everything  can 
be  hired  in  Paris.  Your  plate,  napkins,  and  knives  can  be  marked  just 
as  readily  as  your  servant  and  your  carriage.  You  can  hire,  if  you  want 
them,  titles,  state  service,  a  genealogy,  a  known  friend  et  une  mattresse 
classee,  lion  ou  lionne. 

Another  still  more  common  imposture  is  that  of  medical  specialities. 
You  are  unwell;  there  is  in  Paris  a  special  doctor  for  eveiy  class  of  diseases. 
They  owe  their  success  to  the  common  belief  that  one  man  can  only  do 
one  thing  well.  There  is  always  a  new  and  important  discovery  in 
vogue  for  the  treatment  of  special  disorders.  You  hasten  to  the  point 
in£cated  by  renown.  There  is  a  grand  house  with  a  great  door,  a  row  of 
carriages,  the  coachmen  asleep  on  the  boxes.  You  walk  in  and  give  your 
card.  The  ante-chamber  is  full  of  patients;  you  bow  and  take  your  place, 
laying  in  at  the  same  time  an  unusual  stock  of  patience.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  snort  time,  a  servant,  who  appears  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  you, 
comes  up  and  says  he  sees  you  are  suffering;  he  will  get  you  in  before  the 
others.  A  bell  rings  without :  it  is  a  patient  dismissed ;  the  sympathising 
domestic  whispers,  **  Follow  V*  And  you  are  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  specialist. 

The  doctor  is  busy  writing :  he  asks  pardon,  will  give  you  his  attention 
in  a  moment.  This  allows  you  time  to  see  piles  of  silver  on  the  mantel- 
piece, not  one  of  which  contains  less  than  four  five-franc  pieces.  You  see 
at  once  what  is  expected  from  you.  Well,  the  whole  affair  is  a  blague. 
The  carriages  at  the  door,  the  crowd  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  money 
upon  the  mantelpiece !  The  coachmen  are  hired,  the  patients  are  hired, 
the  piles  of  silver  are  borrowed ! 

Some  persons  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  would  call  all  this  imposture, 
falsehood,  fr^ud.  It  is  only  substituting  other  words  for  blague — mere 
play  upon  synonymes.  *'  fs  it  not,"  asks  our  author,  "  disgracefrd  to 
botn  parties,  that  before  one  man  enters  upon  a  conversation  of  serious 
import  with  another,  he  should  be  obliged  to  say  to  him :  '  Ah !  9a,  pas  de 
blagues,'  when  perhaps  fortune,  honour,  or  life  are  concerned  ?  Is  it 
not  an  outrage,  the  acme  of  reciprocal  humiliation  ?  Is  it  not  a  whole 
epoch,  a  whole  generation,  a  whole  people  disgraced  by  a  word  ?** 
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MILITARY  PROMOTION  BY  PURCHASE. 

One  of  the  many  vexed  questions  which  seem  now  to  he  engrossing 
public  opinion  is  military  promotion  by  purchase.  The  7\me8,  and  a 
numerous  party,  are  for  the  immediate  annihilation  of  our  present  S3rstem9 
establishing  promotion  simply  as  a  cordon  of  merit,  and  exemplifying  to 
eyery  grade  of  our  community  the  hackneyed  aphorism  that  each  private 
soldier  carries  a  field-marshal's  h&ton  in. his  knapsack.  The  Times  is 
very  sanguine  on  its  present  bantling  of  reform,  and  considers  the  plan 
feasible  and  easy  of  realisation.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Falmerston, 
and  a  still  more  numerous  party — carrying  with  them  on  two  occasions 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  House-— consider  this  new  idea  simply  pre- 
posterous, or,  in  their  own  words,  *^  Utopian.'' 

Before  entering  into  the  subject  in  detail,  we  take  it  for  g^ranted  every 
one  of  our  readers  are  aware  promotion  in  the  army  is  by  purchase — 
that  is  to  say,  each  grade  up  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  to  be 
bought.  After  that  rank  an  officer  is  promoted  by  what  is  technically 
called  '*  brevet."  These  commissions  are  sold  by  government,  who,  by- 
the-by,  are  only  brokers  in  the  matter,  as  the  original  price  has  been 

appropriated  almost  a  century  past     For  instance,  D is  a  captain, 

and  wants  to  sell.  He  receives  the  regulated  price  of  his  company  &om 
Lieutenant  B         (the  senior  lieutenant),  the  price  of  his  lieutenancy  from 

Ensign  C (the  senior  ensig^n),  and  the  price  of  his  ensigncy  from 

A.  E ^  *'  gent,"  as  he  is  very  equivocally  styled.     It  must  therefore 

be  patent  to  every  understanding  government  reaps  no  pecuniaiy  ad- 
vantages from  what  the  Times  designates  ^*  these  mercantile  transactions." 
Officers  who  die  in  the  service,  or  are  dismissed  by  sentence  of  courts- 
martial,  have  the  prices  of  their  commissions  sequestered,  which  go 
towards  a  sinking-fund  that  covers  the  loss  to  the  country  of  jpromotions 
XDithout  purchase.  We  shall  now  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the  prices 
of  commissions,  with  the  daily  pay  of  their  respective  ranks : 


Prices  of  Commissioms  Ain>  Dailt  Pat  of  bach  Rank. 


Corps. 


Banks. 


liife  Guards < 


Horse    Guards, 
Blue ^ 


I>ragoon  Guards^ 
and  Dragoons 


Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major 

Captain  

Lieutenant 

Comet 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 

Major 

Captain  

Lieutenant 

Comet 

lieutenant-Colonel 

Migor 

Captain  

Lieutenant 

Comet 


Price  of 
Commissions. 


£ 
7250 
5350 
3500 
1785 
1260 
7250 
5350 
3500 
1600 
1200 
6175 
4575 
3225 
1190 

840 


Dally  P»j. 


X     «.    d 


Exact  pay  not 
obtainable,  in- 
cluding  con- 
tingents and 
allowances. 


13  0 

0     19  3 

0     14  7 

0      9  0 

0      8  0 
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Prices  of  CommiBsions  and  Jkalj  Pay  of  each  Bank— (con^vecQ. 


Corps. 

Ban&a.. 

Brtoeof 

OODUDlSSiOIUL 

Daily  Pay. 

£ 

'      £    s.    d: 

UenimmtlMMnti' 

MOO 

■• 

}i»i(a  and  Bkat^Ootonei 

8300 

Bzaofc.pafv  not. 

Po0t  GnaflKU^...-! 

Captain  and  Xaeut.-Colonel»«. 

4800 

-  obtainable  as^ 

Lieutenant  and  Captain 

2050 

above. 

1200 

Bientenant-Colonel  

4540 

0    IT    0 

Begimentsofthe 

JuAJSQT  •«•••••••••■•««••••«•••••«•««• 

v/apiain  •■••••••^••••••••^■•••••••••^^ 

Lieutenant ^» ^ 

3200 

1800 

700 

t      0    l«    0 

0    U    7. 

'    * 

0      6    6* 

Ensign 

450 

0      5    S- 

It  is  estimated,  that  if  the  system  of  promoiaon  by  pmehMe 
ammlled,  the  legislators  of  such  an  act  would  saddle'  postenty  mth  an 
increased  ddbt  of  between  eighP  to  nine  milUon  pounds  sieriit^, 
totally  irrespective  of  the  hslf-pay  list,  M4iieh'mi^  with  pwfeot*  si^ety  be 
estimated  at  four  millions  more,  making,  at  the  yeryloweot  oalculaaBQ, 
ar  national  debt  of  twehe  millwns  sterling!  whilst  the  amraid  par'  o€ 
officers'  alone  is  four  hundred'  thousand  a  year.  'Hie  question  wnicii- 
naturally  arises  to  every*  thinking  person  is :  ^  Is  England  jusii^d* 
in  saddling  her  posterity  with  s^idi  a  smn^  upon  two  debates  in'  tiie- 
Hbuse  <^  Commons,  and  upon  four  or  five  leading  artkdes  in  die  Time*' 
newspaper?* 

At'tnis  time,  engaged' in  the  greatest  war  oar  kingdom  ever  has  so^ 
when  not  only  iht  swcnd,  but*  ^miine,  pestilence^  and  negleet  ape^  deci- 
mating our  ranksj  no  lack  ir  found'  in  applioatiens  for  oommisskiiwi  if 
being'notorioasly  die^sase  that  the  general  ceramanding4n-drief  v&fffc 
had  his- list  so  fall — and  when  officers  themselves  are  sdl  in  favowf  of 
promotion  by  purchase,  let'  us  ask,  "  Is  this  the  vety  period  to'seleet 
for  annulling  the  ^^stem,  fbr  taking  a  clean  wipe  out  of  the  ^sto^of 
figures,  for  saddling  posterity  with  a  debt  of  twelve  milKon9«terttng|  and 
for  favouring  a  *  whim  of  a  moment'  of  the  great  Thunderer  of  Printing- 
house-square  Y^ 

Let  us,  however,  take  it  for  granted,  simply  for  argument's  sake,  i^at 
promotion  by  purchase  is  annulled — that  we  have  saddled  the  eeantry 
with  twelve  millions  steriing — shall  we,  pray,  have  obtained  our  end%  and 
have  made  promotion  in  the  army  the  standard  of  merit  and  not  money  ? 
Let  us  see.  Are  not  all' our  readers  aware  that  there  is  "  extra  money** 
given,  nearly  eq^ialling^the  regulation  price  contained  in  the  tabular  form 
given  above  ?  Yes.  Are  they  not  awai^such  iff  <sosBtrary  both  to  civil  and 
military  law  ?  Yes.  Is  it  not;  so  laid  down,  both  in  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
Act  49  George  III.,  cap.  126,  see.  7  ?  Yes.  And  yet  most  assuredly 
is  it  as.  well  known  as  that  the  Nelson  column  standsi  in.  Tra&lgar- 
square,  that  in  a  "  crack<  cavalry  corps"  a  lieutenantrcolonel  will  gi^e^  as 
much  as  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his. command,  being  in  excess  over 
the  regulated  price  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundned.  and  twenty-five 
pounds  ;  and  a  captain  in  the  same  distinguished  bnaieh>  of  th&secvioe, 

*  After  seven  years'  serrioe^  (Mie  (billing  par  diem  actra.; 
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flk^tifeaMBilpQRmdfi,  Iwmg.an^aoeMiagiiB'Of  one  AotMud  ieinsii  htm* 
^nkancb  ierenty*fiy«M parwds^^  This  i»  dooe  in  the  &m.  of  ulriuyiut 
kw%  olriL  and-  nnlite^  nidoh'  a»  umble  to  nstmaiim  tnAekiiig. 
!L«t  us  psiae.  Let  w  atl^  iaqnire,  and  think  ufaelher  ain 
msvB  Utx>pin[i  ones^^  condd  he  deviaed  t^  fKf^eat  oomnoisioiit  1 
xncfrcaiB^e  trasMtetioiiff^  It  must  not,  in  the  first  phio%  he  pr 
ftnr  «  nementt  diat'  tlioG»  two;  servicei^  ifhere  oommiisions  s»  not 
pmniamoi^i--mmt^  the  Royd  ArtiHery  and  die  East  India  Company^— 
flwesonpt  fkan  the  taint?  of  fil^  luore.  Far  otherwise:  money  is  the 
BBreet  means  of  promoUon  in  that  int^gent  and  inteUeetoal  hraneh  of 
lier:  Mi^esty's  wcmy  ivfaeset  head-qmrters  are  stationed  at  Woolwich, 
wialst  our  good  friends  i^  \cj9i  and-  bvwre^  offioei»  of  dear  old  rich 
if^imlnr  Jomi  Company -~in  many  regiments,  if  not  in  adl — have 
ipftmd  with  which  the  jtmiois  purchase  ont  the  seniors..  The  Twtes 
iMiy  draw  iimdioiis  comparisons,  and  pray  the  miUtaiy  service  gene- 
lAlly  might  he  assiimlated  to  the  Indian  one,  where  ereiy  officer  looka 
t^on  hb  piofMskm  as  his  bom^  and  hi»  pay  and  emolnments  as  his 
pn^nmenyvhirt'  i«st  assored  that  it.  it  so  inherent  in  our  national 
nulxaea^  ^1^  wiiether^  Royai  or  Indian  ofi^r,  he  will  endeavonr  with 
that^poy'  to  impvore  that  lionie ;  and  as  each  succeeding  step  entails  such 
henefit  and  comfort,  he  will  endeavour  to  do  that  towards  hims^ 
wherehy  he  is  mosi  benefited,  and  whereby  he  is  made  most  comfortable. 
Give  an  Englishman  a  mud  hovel  in  the  wilds  of  Galway,  he  will  do  bis 
best  with  money  and  exertion  to  turn  it  into  a  cottage  oro^  and  exactly 
in  the  same  ratio  are  those  efiects  felt  in  the  British  army. 

**Ab!  but  we  shall  s^t  a  superior  man  to  enlist!"  exclaims  pater- 
familias.    Forsooth,  we  nave  beard  that  cry  ere  this  !     Mr.  Layard  told 
ns'of  some  such  thing  when  in  1846  he  reduced  the  term  of  service  of 
the  eddier  to  ten  years  ;  and  now,  when  the  popular  mania  is  to  do  away 
with  purchase,  we  have  the  same  old  song.     A  shilling  a  <kiy,  with 
deductions,  is  a  vast  inducement  to  any  man,  surely,  to  enlist,  with  even 
the  certainty  of  after  some  fifty  years  becoming  a  major-general— eh, 
good  gentleman  ?     Nay,  we  yn\l  not  presume  so  much  on  our  reader's 
ignorance  of  Imman  nature,  of  the  world,  of  Byron's  noblest  study, 
"  man,"  as  to  attempt  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  yonder  youngster, 
^'taking  tlie  dulling"  at  the  ^de  of  the  Hampshire  Hog,  in  Westminster, 
is  calcidating  bow  many  years  he  has  to  serve  ere  he  mounts  the  ser^ 
geant's  ^pes«^4iowmany  it  wiQ  be  before  be  dofiFs  the  worsted  epaulette 
and'  don*  the  golden^  one^— and  lastly,  the  exact  year  be  finds  that 
£Eibakme  bdton  wlneh^we  are  told  is  shortly  to  be  hid  in  every  man's 
kniqasacka^     Nol    no!     There  are  other  reasons:   the  knit  brow,  the 
anUenloek,  teU  of  quarrels  at  borne.     Again :  that  sigh,  those  pale  and 
haggard  oheeks,    those    downcast,    melancholy-locking  eyes,   bespeak 
poverty  and  n^leot :  some  village  philosopher,  w4io  has  begged  hia  way 
to  Loodon/to  earn  fnne,  and  honour,  and  riches,  finds  but  too  soon' 
his  equals  and  superiors,  and  reaps  only  poverty,  neglect,  and  misery. 
ISet  agaia:  look  on.  that  merry-faoed  lad ;  his  smilkag  lips,  lnsdari6>  hazel 
e3ws^  his:  bltthetome  gait,  and  ringing  whistle,  tell  of  one  whose  qurit  it 
ainffe  being:  chained  to  the  loon*  or  pjov^^  and  lovea  the  sti^  and 
danger;  and-  exoctement  of  vrar  for  such  feelings  themselves;  he  oalcu- 
lates^oatncwg^  just  now  save  which  soldier  he  shall.  '^  stand"  beer.£(» 
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with  ihe  shilling  he  has  taken.  And  finally,  look  agidn :  that  sharp- 
featured,  emaciated,  and  trembling  wretch,  shivering  in  a  midsummer^s 
sun,  tells  too  plainly  the  spendthrift,  the  drunkard,  and  the  criminal. 
There  you  have,  good,  worthy,  old  gentleman,  your  party.  The 
prodigal  son,  the  village  philosopher,  the  merry  pioughboy,  and  the 
drunken  criminal.  Take  a  good  look  at  them ;  it  is  the  last  time  yoa 
will  see  them  so.  To-morrow  or  the  next  day  they  will  be  in  scarlet 
coat  and  blue  '*  overalls,"  part  and  parcel  of  a  huge  machine,  that,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  is  a  "  wee  bit"  feared,  and  laugh  when  foreigners 
talk  of  Inkerman,  Alma,  and  Balaklava.  Well,  do  you  think  one  or 
either  of  these  when  they  enlisted  in  that  distinguished  service,  wluch 
you  are  now  paying  double  income-tax  to  keep  up,  ever  gave  a  thought 
of  the  field-marshal's  bslton  being  in  the  valise  ?  Verily,  verily !  no,  no  l 
Well,  to  flatter  your  whim,  good  old  paterfamilias,  we  will  suppose  an 
exception  to  our  rule — we  wUl  suppose  a  recruit  enlists  solely  for  the 
chance  of  becoming  an  officer.  Does  any  rational  reader  suppose  that, 
without  realising  purchase-money,  the  non-commissioned  officer  would 
give  up  his  pension  which,  as  one,  he  receives  ?  But  here  let  us  again 
pause,  and  explain  what  ''  pensions"  mean,  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  our 
civilian  readers.  Every  soldier  discharged  receives  the  following  rate  o£ 
pension  for  life : 

Service.  Rates. 

*.   d. 
Privates,  Cavalry j  ^4  ^^••••••••••••J    §  F^J^iem 

"    in^^...{^;  :::::E:::i  2  : 

Non-commissioned  officers  have,  in  addition  to  the  above  pensions,  the 
following  rates,  computed  from  the  date  of  enlistment,  for  every  year  of 
service  as  non-commissioned  officers,  viz. : 

*.     d. 

Regimental  sergeant-major    0    2J 

Troop  sergeant-majors  and  colour-sergeants 0    1 

Sergeants 0    1 

Corporals 0    OJ 

All  these  are  independent  of  <<  blood  money,''  loss  of  limbs  in  action, 
blindness,  wounds,  &c.  &c. 

Do  you,  therefore,  good,  worthy  paterfamilias,  suppose  that  any  non- 
commissioned officer  would  g^ve  up  the  chance  of  such  a  comfortable 
retiring  pension  (which  might,  as  a  regimental  sergeant-major  of  cavalry, 
amount  to  3s.  6d.  per  diem)  for  the  honour  of  being  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  except  he  was  safe  of  the  contingency  of  the  purchase-moneyi 
of  his  promotion?  Nay,  for  both  the  regulation  and  the  sum  given  over 
that  regulation,  amounting,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to— in  a  crack 
cavalry  corps — for  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  15,000i.,  for  a  captain  6000/.? 
We  fear  not ! 

But  another  difficulty  is  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  eradicating  the  system 
of  promotion  by  purchase,  by  the  very  pensions  to  which  we  have  just 
made  allusion,  and  the  country  must  be  prepared  for  an  additional  burden 
of  severd  millions  sterling  to  meet  or  remove  this  new  obstacle  as  it  now 
presents  itself.     The  artillery  have  large  retiring  pensions,  as  we  have  no 
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doubt  our  readers  are  aware.  Of  course  the  line  must  have  the  same. 
You  could  not  use  the  best  term  of  a  man's  life,  send  )um  to  every 
dime,  making  him  serve  ''  where  the  sun  never  sets," — soldier  from 
Canada  to  >the  West  Indies — and  when  fairly  worn  out,  and  old,  and  use- 
less, and  fit  for  nothing  but  cackling  of  the  old  Duke  of  York  or  the 
iron  Wellington,  like  our  inestimable  friend  Joe  Bagshot,  we  say  yoa 
surely  could  not  turn  him  to  the  barrack-gate  and  bid  him  ''  begone" 
like  a  drummed-out  private  ?  Nor  could  you  make  all  generals,  nor 
give  to  all  appointments,  or  districts,  or  regiments,  otherwise  there  would 
be  nothing  but "  Hichmonds  in  the  field  ;**  nor  again  could  you,  now  the 
old  boys  are  "  past  their  work,"  their  occupations,  likp  Othello,  "  gone," 
turn  them  loose  on  the  streets  of  London,  until,  passed  to  their  panshes, 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  workhouse  belief?  The  idea  is  preposterous ; 
the  Chartists  would  sing  pseans  of  ecstasy  !  You  musty  therefore,  pension 
oflF  these  old  boys,  and  the  longer  we  were  at  peace,  and  the  younger 
you  wished  your  generals  to  be,  so  much  the  larger  would  your  pension- 
fist  swell.  Are  you  prepared,  good,  worthy  John  Bull,  for  all  this  ?  If 
you  are — ^reform  by  all  means ;  if  not,  if  your  army  is  satisfied,  wait- 
wait  a  little  ionger — wait  until  farmers  petition  you  for  firee  trade,  until 
peers  legislate  to  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  until  the  Whitechapel  thief 
solicits  K  15  to  take  him  up  for  '' prigging  an  old  lady's  vipe  at  'Xter 
'all ;"  wait,  good  John,  until  ''  the  sky  drops,  and  the  heavens  rain 
larks  r 

Merit,  a  cordon  of  merit,  we  must  have  for  our  army;  education  we 
must  have,  not  the  farce  it  is  now  ;  better  pay  we  must  have,  not  the 
miserable  pittance  you  give  now,  where  the  private  is  not  so  well  paid  as 
the  Irish  bogtrotter,  nor  the  officer  as  a  master  cotton-spinner.  Besides 
all  these,  we  must  have  a  total  annihilation  of  *'  police  duty"  for  our 
troops.  We  must  not  send  a  company  to  Ballymacrowdy,  in  Mayo,  be- 
cause the  poor  are  starving  and  the  landlord  is  an  absentee ;  nor  a  troop 
to  Donkeythome  because  its  captain  is  cousin  to  the  g^eat  duke  there. 
But  we  must  concentrate  them  all  at  Chobham,  or  at  Aldershott,  or  at  the 
Curragh,  and  teach  them  what  campaigning  is  really  likely  to  be  ;  and 
then,  when  the  day  of  battle  is  at  hand,  when  the  first  shot  is  fired,  they 
will  be  ready  prepared  for  the  crisis,  and  the  heartrending  tales  with 
which  our  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  so  teemed  with  these  last  six 
months  will  remain  as  but  legends  of  the  past  with  the  other  stories  of 
the  instruments  of  torture  in  use  in  Great  Britain's  darker  ages.  Green 
coffee  and  the  rack,  base  cloth  and  the  stake,  *'  ammunition"  boots  and 
the  thumbscrew,  will  become  relics  of  barbarity,  treasured  up  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  our  children's  children  to  see,  and  maynap  form 
the  material  for  some  startling  romance  for  a  future  Ainsworth! 

If  we  reform  these,  and  such  as  these,  we  shall  do  not  only  a  great 
social  good,  but  a  holy  and  heavenly  one ;  our  regiments  will  no  longer 
become  the  charnel-houses  for  our  surplus  population;  and  surrounding 
nations  will  with  one  accord  allow  that  England's  army  is  not  only  brave 
and  loyal,  but  wise  and  moral. 
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CABDiNAii  Hazabin  Said  to  Don.  Lords  de  Haro,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  the  PJFrenees :  '^  How  liicky  you  are  in  Spain :  ihere,  women  are 
satisfied  with  being  coquettish  or  devoirt ;  ijiey  obey  their  Wer  or  th^. 
confessor,  and  interfere  with  nothing  else.  Biit  here,  they  wish  to  goyera 
die  State.  We  have  three  such :  tibe  Duches»x>f  Cheveeuse,  the  Princesa 
£alatine,  and  ihe  Duchess  of  Longueville^  women  who  would  overthrow 
emjrares  by  their  intrigues."    . 

The  Chancellor  Maupeon  used  to  say  that  women  oould  not  under# 
stand  politics  more  than  geese.  A  Duke  of  Wurtembeig  held  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  fair  sex  in  equally  low  estimation.  His  wife  having  ventured, 
an  observation  upon  the  war  which  he  had  to  sustain  ag^dnst  Swabia, 
^^  Madame,*^  he  siud,  ''  we  took  you  to  give  us  a  successoi;  and  not  to^ 
give  us  advice." 

Jean  T.  of  Brittany  averred  that  a  woman  knew  all  diat  was  wanted  of 
her  '<  quand  elle  savoit  mettre  difference  entre  la  chemise  et  le  pourpoinct 
de  son  mary."'  Moliere  has  dramatbed  this  historical  saying  rdated  by; 
Montaigne,  iii  his  ^'  Femmes  Savantes :" 

Nos  peres,  sur  ce  point,  ^talent  ^ns  bien  sens&. 
Qui  disaient  qu'une  femme  en  sait  toujours  assez 
Quand  la  capacity  de  son  esprit  se  hausse 
A  comukitre  un  pourpoint  d'avee  mi  haut-de-chansse. 

In  a-letter  of  the  6th  of  November,  1806,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L 
wrote  to  Josephine :  '^  Tou  appear  to  be  annoyed  at  the  bad  things  I  say 
of  women*.  It  is  true  I  hate  intriguing  women  above  all  things.  I  am 
accustomed  to  women  who  are  good,  mildj  and  conciliating ;  these  are 
die  women  I  like." 

Always  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  Madame 
de  Stael  asked  him  one  day,  in  a  large  circle  of  society,  who.  in  his 
estimation  was  the  first  woman  in  the  world,  dead  or  alive  ? 

"  Celle  qui  a  fait  le  plus  d'enfants,"  answered  Napoleon,  smiling. 

Notwithstanding  these  records  of  ungallant  attacks  made  by  authority 
upon  the  fair  sex,  Dr.  Veron  justly  remarks,  that  in  France  women  have 
always  exercised  a  certain  empire  upon  society  as  it  existed  in  their  time; 
they  have  known  how  to  change  their  parts,  their  attitudes,  and  their 
seductions  under  different  regimes ;  and,  at  many  epochs  of  French 
history,  they  have  even  pretended  to  govern  the  State.* 

The  empire  of  women  was  of  brief  duration  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  of  1T89 :  the  salons,  at  that  epoch  so  numerous,  so  brilliant, 
and  a  few  nights  previously  so  powerful,  were  speedily  dispersed  by  brutal 
and  threatening  influences — those  of  the  clubs  and  the  street ;  infltiences 
which  put  to  the  rout  all  assemblages  which  required  a  certain  quietude 
for  their  effective  development. 

Madame  de  Stael,  at  that  time  in  her  premiere  jeunessey  made  an 
attempt,  during  the  administration  of  M.  de  Narbonne  and  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  upon  that  assembly 
in  her  salon,  and  to  rally  and  to  direct  its  principal  members,  as  at  a 

*  M^moires  d'on  Bourgeois  de  Paris.    Far  Le  Docteur  Y^n.    Tome  Sizi^me. 
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latoflicnod  wn 0000^  ib  tho' nunsir  of  vDb  smmstodbiit  tcijbpebsp mofTo*- 
xnoiii  o0  aMswtitutioiml  moimrehj'.  Tliese  pr euoupui  peHUod  reanicNW 
nuvB  opuihiD'wa'lrjF  th^sHBe  iiiiptiiiou9  UrrouIt  fvuioll  uufud  swiy  tho 
throne  of  the  10th  of  Ai^^ust. 

l!%e  Tast  inflnenee  or  l^idune  Rohnd's  nlim  ir  noir  a  matter  of 
hafftory.  Tins- lomarkabla  woman)  (deyer  and  amhttiom^  roled  OTortlie 
men  of  her  party  aa  if  ske  had  been  their  ciiie£  Sttie  was  the  finfe  who 
^idMivoiired  to  organise  die'  bom^eoisie  of  Franoe  of  '89«  She  was  in 
die  ponesnon  of  more  graces  and  amisinlity  than  is  generally  supposed, 
but  her  pfujeets  for  ^e  ftitve^  peruhauee  I'BWWMnbu:',  but  oertainfy  pre* 
mstm«,  were  quickly  upset  by  catastrophes.  There  were  no  more  ssoons 
wbeo  liie  seaffbld'  became  peruuuient ! 

WomesD,  howeTer,  began  to  reg^ain  power  the  monent  the  OBys  of 
Terror  had  gtme  by.  'Hie  beautiee  of  w»  epoeh^  among  whom  Madame- 
Tallien  oco«;Hes  historically  tile  first  rank,  amxed'  thnr  empire  by  the 
pity  and  humanity'  shown  to  the  victims*  Tile  goodness  of  their  hearts, 
the  cynical  ^^Direetor  of  the  Opera  would  make  us  betieye,  sympathising 
with  all  forms  of  sufieiing,  le9  eniraifmU  mime  a  defaciles  tendresseg  ! 

Udc^  the  Dire^ory,  Madame  de  Sla^  saw,  on  her  letum  from 
Switaeriand,  t^  leaders  of  ail  shades  of  the  <^  party  reassembled  in  her 
salons.  Her  doers  were  only  closed  to  tlie  Jaoobms.  l^e  author  of 
''  Corinne"  was  inddited  fortfais  great  infitmioe  to  the  remi^able  qualities 
of  her  heart  and  intellect,  to  an  indefktigable  actinty,  and  to  a  certain 
prodigdity  of  henelf  and  of  her  sentiments.  Those  even  whom  idie 
{deaeed.  least  capihitoted  in  the  long-  ran.  She  succeeded  in  bringing 
within  the  sphere  of  her  attractions  every  person  of  distinction  or 
renown,  fiat  tliese  leuniens,  where  Madame  de  Stael  pretended  to  reign 
and  govern,  wem  deemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  new  ord^  of  things. 
Exiled  to  Sffitseiland,  ^e  rqgretted  there  for  a  loialg  time  her  salon  in 
Paris,  or,  as  she  used  to  call  it,  her  rivulet  of  the  Rue  du  Bao. 

ISie  6onsidat  saw  several  sakms  of  more  or  less  importance  <^en'  their 
doorsy  and  allowed  them  to  eodst.  Madame  de  Montesson,  widow- of  a 
Bake  of  Orieaos,  whose 'wife  she  had  been,  an  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
been  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  assembled  at  her  smr^  persons  attached 
to  differeBtr  parties^  and'  sought  to  effscT  a  fbsion  between  different 
rbgime9*  S^ame  de  Mdntesson,  friend'  of,  the-  Beauhamais,  ^wed 
hmeftf  devoted  to  the  Boaapartes,  and  she  made  converts  among  the 
emigranlSj  and  even  among*  the  great  names'  of  tile  old  nobility,  to  the 
new*  order  of  things. 

Atr  tMe-epoefa,  the  graces^  the  charms,  and  the  inteiMgence  of  Madame 
R^ea3sier,  attiaeted  witinn  her  circle  apcdiahedand  amiaUe  society,  but 
more  of  a  literary  than  of  a  political  cast. 

Under- the  Bmpnre,  the  women  whose  society  was  most?  courted,  who 
t0sk  the  firet  places  at  the  imperial  court,  and  whograeed'  the  brilliant 
assemWes  of  the  sttfff  on  days  of  festivals,  renrelled  in  that  great  andrich. 
beaufy,  which  inspires  nettoer  elegies,  nor  madrigals,  nor  sonnets,  but^ 
which  movee  t^  smnesbefere  either  heart  or  in^dleet  know  anything^ 
ahvutiti. 

Mkdann  la  DudMsede  BsoBsano^  Madame  la  Comtesse  Dm^&td^  Ma^ 
dsoooe  Ri^rnaiilt>de  9iintvJean-d'Angefy,  Mkdame  la  Dudiesse  de  Vicenc^ 
Madame  V^sconti;  and,  in  second  rank^  many  a*  pr^fet's  wife,  give  us  aa 
ide»  cf  thar  beoaty  wlneh^^is  compot&le  with  elegaoee  and^  gfae^  but 
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which,  in  order  to  conquer,  disdains  to  horrow  anything  from  the  imagi- 
nation, from  the  refinements  of  mind,  or  from  all  those  subtle  and  studied 
coquelaies  which  are  requisite  to  impart  passion  in  calmer  and  more 
tranquil  epochs. 

The  numerous  varieties,  and  different  shades  of  beauty,  are  in  all  times 
represented  among  women ;  but  the  diverse  regimes  that  govern  society 
only  place  in  the  foremost  rank  those  whose  beauty,  so  to  say,  shows 
itself  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit,  with  the  ideas,  it  might 
almost  be  said  with  the  philosophy,  of  the  time.  Thus,  under  the 
Empire,  an  upright,  imposing  bearing,  a  Greek  outliue,  a  look  full  of  fire, 
a  power  of  attraction  which  would  no  more  admit  of  being  questioned 
than  the  bravery  of  French  warriors,  some  sense  and  intelligence, — but  an 
intelligeDce  unclouded  by  chimeras  or  vain  misgivings,  keeping  within 
the  circle  marked  out  for  it,  appreciating  only  positive  things,  and  pre- 
ferring in  love  a  sustained  heroism  to  a  languishing  sentimentality, — such 
were,  in  the  first  years  of  the  '^ntury,  the  principal  moral  and  physical 
features  of  the  women  who  were  celebrated  by  their  triumphs  in  salons, 
as  also  perhaps  by  the  glory  of  those  who  loved  them. 

The  women  of  the  Empire  entertained  the  most  tender  enthusiasm,  the 
most  sympathising  weakness  for  living  illustrations  of  the  field  of  battle ; 
for  those  orilliant  officers  whose  persons  revealed  force,  vigour,  and  cou* 
rage.     The  Lauzuns  of  that  epoch  were  so  many  heroes. 

Nevertheless,  towards  the  end  of  the  imperial  regime^  a  new  group  of 
women  gathered  round  Queen  Hortense,  and,  ttddng  after  her,  came 
under  the  influence  of  more  refined  graces,  and  more  chaste  and  delicate 
sensibilities. 

A  new  reign  of  women  was  inaugurated  with  the  Restoration.  Clever 
women,  with  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  aristocratic  manners,  and  a 
simplicity  which  took  uncommonly,  shone  with  great  lustre  in  the  salons, 
where  they  were  surrounded  with  homages  and  distiDguished  by  a  discreet 
and  reputable  celebrity.  Lamartine  came,  and  the  political,  the  poetic 
and  literary  woman,  once  more  took  the  lead.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
resuscitate  the  different  classes,  the  different  opinions  of  societies,  as  at 
that  Ume  constituted,  to  do  justice  to  all  the  women  that  were  then  met 
with,  distinguished  in  their  own  circles  and  their  own  little  worlds,  and 
who  rivalled  with  one  another  in  charms,  in  wit,  and  in  emulation. 

After  the  renowned  salons  of  Madame  de  Montcalm,  Madame  de 
Duras,  and  a  few  others,  which  M.  de  Villemain  has  lately  described, 
with  expressions  of  deep  regret  for  times  now  gone  by,  a  whole  youthful 
world  might  be  quoted,  who,  bursting  into  bloom  under  the  Restoration, 
heralded  its  chief  features  by  a  poetic  physionomy,  a  graceful  melan- 
choly, and  a  Christian  philosophy. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  young  woman  with  light  hair  at  the  baUs  of  Ma- 
dame the  Duchess  of  fierry,  gliding  lightly  by,  scarcely  touching  the 
ground,  every  movement  impressed  with  so  much  elegance  that  one 
was  struck  with  her  mu^efulness  before  knowing  she  was  a  beauty? 
Who  then  recognised  the  young  Marchioness  of  Castries,  and  cannot  now 
embody  the  idea  of  that  youthful,  charming,  aerial  b^uty,  which  was 
applauded  and  honoured  in  the  salons  of  the  Restoration  ?  The  society 
of  the  time,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  sentimental  EUvira  oif 
the  ^'  Mutations,"  was  less  terrestrial  and  less  pagan  in  its  tastes  than 
it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.    Neverdieless,  the  grandiose  and 
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imposing  style  of  beauty  was  still  worthily  upheld,  with  the  aid  of  a  cer- 
tain elegance  derived  from  blood  and  descent,  by  the  Duchess  of  Guiche, 
since  Duchess  of  Grammont.  A  young  girl  was  also  at  the  same  epoch 
much  sought  after  in  all  the  aristocratic  salons,  where  she  was  not  less 
admired  for  her  rare  and  splendid  beauty  than  she  was  for  that  poetic 
talent  which  made  of  her  '*  la  Muse  de  la  Patrie.** 

Political  men  were  at  that  time  entertained,  if  not  presided  over,  in 
the  salons  of  Madame  de  Saint  Aulaire  and  of  the  young  Duchess  of 
Broglio.  There  was  in  these  two  distinguished  ladies  a  delightful  harmony 
of  intelligence  and  thought,  and  of  elevated  and  religious  sentiments  not 
incompatible  with  worldly  and  political  pursuits. 

The  somewhat  despotic  power  of  handsome  swbrdsmen  was  put  down 
in  the  boudoirs  and  salons.  There  were  other  things  to  talk  about 
besides  duels,  bulletins  of  the  grande  armSe,  and  cavalry  charges.  Cele- 
brated preachers,  bishops  of  a  rather  worldly  turn,  people  of  talent  and  of 
irreproachable  character,  and  political  men  of  a  certain  importance,  were 
now  the  chief  persons  who  obtained  favour  in  these  eloquent  and  aristo- 
cratic assemblies. 

Fashionable  ladies  even  attended  the  more  interesting  debates  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Each  orator  filled  the  galleries  vrith  his  friends 
upon  the  days  when  he  was  to  address  the  house.  The  secret  of  a  femi- 
nine protection  could  be  detected  even  in  the  highest  political  destinies 
of  the  time  ;  every  minister  had  his  Egeria.  Prmcess  Bag^tion,  whose 
beauty,  graces,  and  wit,  admired  at  more  than  one  congress,  have  become 
a  matter  of  history,  encouraged  and  fostered,  by  her  attendance  at  the 
tribune,  the  easy  yet  spirited  eloquence  of  M.  de  Martigoac. 

A  new  era  commenced  with  the  Monarchy  of  July.  The  salons  of  the 
preceding  r^^tme  continued  open,  but  they  were  filled  with  regrets,  spite, 
and  bad  humour  against  the  government  which  had  just  been  installed. 
Then  a  new  and  distinct  race  of  women  sprang  into  existence,  took  the 
impression  of  the  day,  and  soon  imparted  a  tone  to  all  around.  These 
young  women,  of  a  Deauty  which  held  a  middle  place  between  the  beauty 
of  the  Empire  and  that  of  the  Restoration,  making  their  entrance  into  the 
world  after  the  government  of  July  was  established  and  consolidated, 
knew  only  it,  troubled  themselves'very  little  with  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  had  preceded  them,  and  who  were  now  in  no  small  degree  faded,  and 
launched  forth  in  a  career  of  their  own,  full  of  charms  and  delights. 
Paris  had  experienced  the  reign  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6  ;  it  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  Place  Saint  Georges.  Every  quarter  of  Paris  has,  in  reality,  its  dis- 
tinctive manners,  the  contrast  between  which  can  neither  be  calculated 
nor  appreciated  by  distance.  Young  women  made  their  appearance  at 
this  moment,  and  aspired  to  the  Mvolous  and  evanescent  celebrity  of 
fashion,  who  were  possessed  of  charms,  and  always  dressed  in  a  style  alike 
rich  and  recherchcy  who  were  intellectual  but  inclined  to  the  positive, 
and  no  longer  carried  away  by  the  imagination,  and  who  were  possessed 
of  a  determination  of  will,  which  was  sustained  without  an  effort  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  varied  and  most  brilliant  dissipation.  In  the  world  of 
that  time,  fortune  held  as  great  a  place  as  ever,  and  even  greater  than 
heretofore.  Pe(mle  took  a  pleasure  in  displaying  their  riches,  either  by 
costly  dress,  by  the  splendour  of  their  equipages,  or  by  their  luxurious 
furniture,  extending  itself  to  the  fine  arts  and  objects  of  vertu.     These 
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attention  of  the  ^jisxuiig'heir  to  the  thixae  uadtr  the  JSonsfehy  cf  Jvsfyy  me 
well  known.  It  woold  be  snfficiettt  to  <|piote  a  few  names,  hot  diacmtion 
foxbidB. 

Withont  die  eiscle  of  .the  court  of  Kia^  Loiufl  Phtlippe  ifc  islmpoBtiye 
to  seize  upon  and  describe  the  nifflmous  forms  whi^  canity  ^named  in 
the  e^er^renewing  confusion  and  agitation  of  the  di^.  It  was^,^  great 
era  for  dresnog.for  effect  and  for  eeqaetry  without  disguae. 

In  1831,  the  wealthj  bouigeoiaie  made  the  Opera  their  home.;  they 
took  the  plaoe  .there  of  the  groat  <&iniUa8  and  the  groat  naoMB  of  tb(e 
Restoration. 

More  than  one  young  woman  estaUaiJiad  her  xefrntation  as  a  lady  of 
fashion  in  a  box  cdF  ihe  Roml  Academy  of  Music.  There  are  fiome 
beauties  with  whom  the  brilHaney  of  the  lights  and  the  staring  uf  ^le 
crowd  impart  additional  animaticii  to  theb  eonntenanaes  und  enhance 
their  attractions. 

Who  has  not  had  &e  indiseretion  to  aUow  his  loigiMtte  to  rest  upon :a 
charming  lady  full  of  smiles,  with  black  eyes  and  eyebrows,  whose  ineck 
and  shc^deias  {M^esented  the  most  exquisite  outlines  and  the  most  graceful 
movements  ?  Her  expressiye  physiognomy  depicted  almost  instantane- 
ously the  lively  emotions  which  she  received  uom  ibe  theatre,  and  tiie 
pleasure  which  the  homage  by  which  she  was  sorronnded  gave  to  her. 
The  most  wealthy  .and  distinguished  young  men,  as  well  as^mimy  old  men, 
proverbial  for  their  gallantry,  riraUed  widi  one  another  in  the  vigour  of 
their  assaults  imon  her  you&  and  heart,  in  despite  of  the  foot-li^tts  ai^ 
a  husband.  Nor  was  she  wanting  in  spirit  to  repel  these  assiduities. 
''  Take  care,"  she  said  to  a  septuag^tary  one  day,  who  was  harasong  her 
with  his  attentions,  '^  je  vais  vous  c^der.'' 

This  young  lady,  whose  name  was  in  every  one's  .mouth,  and  whose 
position  placed  her  alongside  of  the  court,  was  to  he  seen  at  the  most 
mshionable  balls  as  well  as  in  tiie  most  prominent  and  recherche  a&A  «t 
the  race-coiofe.  Her  absence  from  saxy  one  of  these  rendeivoiifi  of 
opulence,  luxury,  and  frivolity,  would  have  been  fdlt  by  all.  She  edipsed 
all  competitors  wherever  she  showed  herself  and  according  to  tibe  I^itin 
historian,  *'  eo  magis  preefiilgebat  quod  nen  videbatur." 

During  this  riffime  of  eighteen  years'  duration,  the  romances  of  Madame 
Sand  and  of  Babac,  and  the  poetry  of  Alfred  de  Musiet,  in^»arted  a 
peculiar  character  to  young  women.  Bddneas  of  conception,  cavalier- 
Uke  manners,  a  sensibility  susceptible  of  deep  emotions,  but  only  for  posi- 
tive things,  or  where  their  interests  were  concerned,  constituted  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  more  or  less  political  and  more  or  less  £EUshionabIe 
women  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Some,  of  good  birth,  charming  mannecs,  and  high  ^irits,  indulged  in 
eccentricities  of  conduct  not  altogether  feminine.  One  of  these,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  field  sports,  a  first-rate  rider,  ready  to  engage  any 
Madame  Patin  who  should  cross  her  path  witii  sword  or  pistol,  who 
smoked  egregiously,  and  never  cared  to  control  the  fantasies  of  mther 
her  heart  or  her  head,  had  still  the  power  to  attract  round  her,  whetiier 
at  the  theatre,  at  the  steeple-chase,  or  in  the  salons,  serious  wad  im- 
portant personages,  as  well  as  ^*  the  fine  flower  of  our  golden  youth." 
Free-tiiinker,  if  you  so  will  it,  untameabk  in  character,  taking  life  boldly^ 
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dieofed  t&eold  agie  of  Xonk  XIV.  by  her  witty  sayings;  she  would,  im 
the«8fl^.diys^of.her  youth,  ha^e  roused,  fay  her  nnmeroiis  attraotioDS,  the 
woTn-ont  pMiirwM  of  Louis  XV. 

All'ihis^  let  it  be  «aid  .without  aaraisin  for  tiiat  TUt  number  of  young 
woiama,  .Bmidbie,  weU^infermed,  reguku*,  zeasooable,  and  far  from  yoid  of 
beauty,  whom  tbe:hig^c1flMeo  and  tiie  middle  daves  rind  one  another 
in  hmgmg  up  in  ra  style  whidi  tends  evezy  day  to  confound  the  two 
jelasses^more  jsnd  mote  together. 

Thoaetexdhaa^as  of  titles  of  nobili^  for  hige  forturos,  which  were  so 
common  under  &e  Bestomtion,  c<mtmued  under  the  Mcmarohy  of  July. 
Under  this  latter  regime^  the  balance  to  be  made  in  a  contract  between 
a  coat  of  anus  and  a  dowry  was  regukted  with  increased  parnmony,  and 
not  tftlwaffB  so.mudi  xa^iaYtmr  of  1^  eseutdieon.  Many  a  young  woman, 
inhexitor  of  the  paternal  millioos,  labcHUonsly  aecmnulated  m  the  practice 
of  a  more  or  less  liberal  profession,  purchased  her  title  of  countess,  and 
h^  right  ef  presentation  in  the  salons  of  the  Faubouig  of  St  Gennain, 
for  a  wiy  modest  annuity  settiied  upon  the  hudband,  who  was  in  no  way 
allowed  to  interfere  with  .the  capital  firaon  whence  it  was  dertred.  Under 
the  junior  bsanch,  the  punehase  of  a  titb  of  nobility  experienced  a  great 
decline  in  vabae. 

The  parliamentary  gOTemment  upheld,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
if  not  an  elegant  and  refined  phraseology  in  the  salons,  at  least  a 
certain  dc^gree  of  taste  and  alHlity.  But  ^till  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that 
among  the  women  who  gave  themselves  the  greatest  trouble  to  lead  the 
fashion,  no  small  anmher  were  also  ^^  women  of  business."  Many  a 
beauty  with  charming  eyes  and  most  atfcracti?e  and  poetic  countenance^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  emotions  of  daily  life  and  the  thousand  cares  and 
anxieties  inseparaUe  irom  their  pretensions,  would  exhibit  greater  skill  in 
detecting  the  combinations  of  the  .Boifrfe-than  her  husband,  absorbed  in 
stock-exchange  speculations,  and  having  little  or  notiiing  else  to  think  o£. 

One  of  the  most  feshionable  women  of  the  Crovemment  of  July,  and 
whose  exceeding  beauty  would  have  filled  the  salons  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Bestoration  with  aiuniration,  allowed  herself  to  be  particularly  caiTied 
away  by  what,  in  her  case,  was  a  femily  passion  for  gambling  in  the 
funds.  She  would  conceive  and  follow  out  combinations  of  the  most 
extensive  bearing,  and  often  conduct  them  to  a  fyrtmiaJbe  result  such 
as  she  hersdf  had  alone  foreseen ;  and  all  that  united  to  a  noble  patronage 
of  art,  and  an  admirable  appreciation  &r  intelligence  and  originality  of 
views. 

The  most  modest  artist  was  favoured  vrith  the  same  delicate  attentions 
in  the  salons  of  that  lady,  whose  aspect  and  attitudes  were  those  of  a 
duchess,  as  the  leading  diplomatists,  financiers,  or  statesmen  of  the  day. 
A  strong  inclination  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  rare  creates  the  love  of 
money,  and  hence  it  is  that,  amidst  the  progress  of  commerce  and  of 
industoy,  many  women,  who,  one  would  think,  could  have  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  cultivate  ihdr  beauty  and  study  their  dress,  msplay  a 
practical  capacity  for  the  most  di£Bcult  and  complicated  a^Bdrs. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  great  ladies  of  the 
court  had  nothing  but  gambling  with  which  to  ruin  or  to  enrich  them- 
selves :  in  our  times,  intellect  and  talent  play  a  &r  greater  part  in  the 
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combinations  which  propose  to  themselves  the  acquiring  of  a  huge  fortune 
as  a  result.  The  possession  of  riches  has  not,  howevery  the  e£Eect  of 
deadening  the  sympathies  of  these  great  ladies ;  on  the  contrary,  thdr 
natural  tendencies  are  always  towards  generous  and  noble  actions. 

The  women  in  that  numerous  gallery  of  portraits  sketched  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  Saint  Simon,  ever  absorbed  in  their  beauty,  their  great 
luxury,  and  theur  brilliant  pleasures,  combined  with  the  transaction  of  a 
serious  business,  are  wanting  in  this  last  great  feature.  None  showed 
ijiemselves  equal  to  the  task  of  imiting  the  imagination  of  a  Law  or  a 
Colbert  with  me  severe  and  charming  attitudes  of  a  Maintenon,  the  lovely 
coquetry  of  a  Duchess  of  Bourgogne,  or  the  tender  and  loving  heart  of 
a  La  Valli^re. 

A  few  political  salons  flourished  under  the  Monarchy  of  July.  A 
title  of  nobility,  a  large  fortune,  a  graceful  hospitality,  personal  charms, 
or  the  reputation  of  beauty,  do  not  suffice  for  a  person  of  distinction, 
loving  the  world,  to  draw  around  her  men  of  standing,  occupying  or 
having  occupied  high  stations,  and  to  create  a  centre  of  conversation 
which  shall  above  all  things  be  welF  informed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  requires,  to  produce  such  a  result,  to  have  kept  up  intimate 
relations  with  the  distinguished  men  of  other  countries  as  well  as  of  one's 
own.  How  clever  and  ready  must  the  hostess  abo  be,  who  has  always 
at  her  command  the  language  which  is  best  adapted  for  those  whom  she 
has  to  address,  and  finds  words  to  gratify  every  one  ? 

Members  of  the  two  chambers — ministers,  artists,  and  literary  men — 
were  among  the  privileged  classes  in  the  salons  of  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe,  sometimes  presided  over  by  a  great  foreign  lady.  These 
intimate  and  familiar  reunions  brought  political  men  together,  and  more 
than  one  result,  useful  to  the  country,  was  thus  often  brought  about 
amidst  those  conflicts  of  opinion  which  arise  from  parliamentary  discus- 
sion. Many  an  academical  election  was  also  decided  by  the  influences  of 
the  salons,  and  there  still  exist  little  groups  of  academicians,  who,  by 
their  worldly  habits,  evidently  consider  themselves  as  necessary  elements 
of  fashionable  society. 

Women  have  been  sovereigns,  and  have  seen  themselves  surrounded  by 
flatterers  in  all  ages.  In  Homer  we  find  old  men  admiring  the  graces 
Qf  Helen,  exalting  her  charms  and  attractions,  and  grieving  over  the 
power  of  such  fatal  seductions.  Theocritus,  full  of  sentiment  and  passion, 
makes  his  companions  and  rivals  join  with  him  in  sin^g  the  beauty  of 
the  daughter  of  Tyndarus.  The  munificence  of  emperors  and  kings  has 
raised  statues  and  palaces  to  those  whom  they  have  loved.  This  some- 
what pagan  worship  for  the  beauty  of  women  no  longer  exists  in  our 
times.  Women  reign,  and  always  will  reign,  over  the  heart ;  but  in  the 
present  day  the  young  woman  and  wife  is  rather  an  object  of  respect 
and  esteem  than  of  attentions  and  gallantry.  Clubs,  which  multiply 
every  day,  keep  men  away  from  female  society ;  they  lose  the  influence 
of  their  mild  and  beneficial  example,  and  they  oblige  the  more  refined 
sex  to  put  up  with  their  own  rude  and  masculine  habits,  even  to  the 
smoking  of  cigars.  The  nineteenth  century  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  time  when  a  La  Rochefoucauld  said  to  a  Duchess  of  Longueville: 

Pour  m^riter  son  cceur,  ijour  plaire  ^  ses  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aox  rois;  je  Taurai  faite  aux  dieux ! 
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SKETCHES  OP  THE  ITALIAN  REVOLUTION. 

BT  AN  SYE-WITNESS. 

Part  I. 

I  HAVE  ever  been  a  lover  of  the  '^  dolce  far  niente,''  and  I  have  always 
found  this  favourite  pursuit  most  to  my  taste  when  I  could  indulge  it 
beneath  the  blue  skies  and  amidst  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  sweet  South. 
This  lazy  disposition  led  me  into  Italy  in  the  winter  of  1845 :  and  I 
was  not  driven  away  by  the  approach  of  spring— the  usual  signal  for  the 
flight  of  travellers,  who,  swallow-like,  migrate  in  a  body  towards  the 
chilly  North  at  the  first  ray  of  the  bright  sunshine  Vhich  ushers  in  the 
luxurious  summer  of  the  favoured  peninsula. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  I  was  sauntering  down 
the  Corso  at  Rome,  resolved  to  lounge  away  the  summer  day,  until  the 
hour  at  which  I  was  invited,  together  with  the  whole  Roman  society,  to 
a  fete  at  Prince  Torlonia's  villa,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia.  I  happened  to 
enter  a  shop  for  some  trifling  purchase,  and  I  soon  learnt,  from  the  eager 
questions  of  several  persons  whom  I  found  there,  that  the  expected  enter- 
tainment was  postponed.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  of  intention,  I  received  the  nrst  intimation  of  an  event  which 
was  totally  unforeseen  by  any  person  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Vatican— 
"  E  morto  il  Sovrano." 

Gregory  XVI.  died  that  morning.  No  one  had  been  apprised  of  his 
danger.  Although  he  had  been  confined  to  his  room  for  a  few  days  by  a 
swelling  in  the  leg,  so  slight  an  inconvenience  had  created  no  alarm,  and 
had  scarcely  been  known  to  any  but  his  immediate  attendants.  Mortifi- 
cation came  on  suddenly ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  good  old  man  had  ceased 
to  breathe.  This  Pope  had  been  a  monk ;  and  when  visiting  his  palaces, 
I  have  often  seen,  beneath  the  stately  canopies  and  the  gold-embroidered 
coverings  which  protect  the  slumbers  of  the  Chief  of  Catholic  Christen-- 
dom,  the  hard  sacking  upon  which  he  really  slept  after  his  elevation  ta 
the  Roman  purple,  as  he  had  previously  done  amidst  the  austerities  of^ 
the  cloister.  But  Gregory  was  not  loved  by  his  people.  As  a  sovereign- 
he  was  justly  regarded  as  a  systematic  opposer  of  political  reform ;  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  who  crowded  the  fortresses  of  the  State  suffi-^ 
ciently  attested  his  severity  towards  all  those  who  strove  to  introduce  in- 
novations on  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country.  The  Roman  States: 
were  notoriously  the  worse  governed  portion  of  Italy.  Justice  was  exposed 
to  every  sordid  influence  by  which  it  could  be  corrupted :  the  extensive* 
brigandage,  Vhich  had  rendered  the  country  so  insecure  under  the  reign 
of  Gregory's  predecessor,  was  barely  repressed  b/  large  detachments  of 
troops  scattered  amidst  the  hills  that  surround  Rome ;  and,  although 
crime  was  far  less  frequent  here  than  in  more  thickly-peopled  countries, 
this  circumstance  was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  simple  habits  of  the 
people,  which  reduced  their  wants  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  which  renders  the  existence,  even  of  the  poorest 
classes,  almost  luxurious,  if  compared  to  the  terrible  destitution  of  north- 
em  countries. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  a  reformation  in  the  institutions  of  tho 
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country  had  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  Gregory's  consideration ;  but 
he  resolutely  refused  to  adopt  any  measures  that  tended  towards  a  change. 
Warned  by  the  revolutionary  movement  which  had  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  Papacy  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  resolved  to  keep  the 
leaders  of  that  formidable  insurrection  within  his  power,  and  to  repress 
all  attempts  at  political  modifications,  especially  the  long-desired  measure 
of  the  secularisation  of  the  government.  Nor  can  we  refuse  to  this  pon- 
tiff the  praise  of  poUtioal  foresight  at  least,  aod  a  just  estimate  of  the 
dangers  that  menaced  him,  wh^  we  find  that  the  individuals  who  took 
a  chief  part  in  that  insurrection,  and  who  were  expressly  excluded  from 
the  amnesty  which  Gregory  found  himself  compelled  to  gpLve,  were  the 
same  who  drove  his  successor  into  exile,,  and  conducted  the  mischievous 
taacQ  of  the  Roman  Hepublic  of  1849.  He  was  aware  that  the  country 
was  filled  with  secret  associaidons,  professing  the  most  daring  and  dan* 
g«rous  political  creeds ;  and  that  it  once  the  system  of  vepresnon  was 
modified, .  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  force  to  control  the  inevitable 
movement  Foreign  bayonets  or  internal  despotism  seemed  the  only  alter- 
nal^bes  which  thdr  own  weiJmess^  forced  upon  the  too-wilUng  govern* 
ments  of  Italy  as  their  sole  refiige  against  the  wild  theorists  of  revolution. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  the  body  of  Gregory  XVI.  wa&  embalmed, 
and  laid  in  state  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  invested  with  the  royal  robes. 
The  Noble  Gruard  watched  over  it  by  night  and  day  ;  and  many  of  their 
number  evinced  ancere  regret  for  a  master  who  had  shown  constant 
kindness  and  consideration  to  all  who  approached  him.  The  body  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  it  remained  until  the  preparations  for  the  funeral  were  completed ; 
and  here  die  people  were  permitted  to  kiss  the  dead  pontiff's  shoe,  as  his 
foot  rested  agunst  the  grating  of  the  chapeL  The  ^neral  ceremony  was 
performed  in  St  Peter's  with  great  pomp.  A  gigantic  catafalque  had 
been  erected)  proportioned  to  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  great  Basilica, 
and  the  funerfd  mass  took  place  with  the  usual  magnificent  accompani- 
ments. This  ceremony  terminated  the  public  services  of  the  interment, 
which  was  characterised  by  the  accustomed  splendour  of  the  Catholic 
ritual,  and  by  the  frigid  indifference  which  might  be  expected  beside 
the  grave  of  a  prince  who  had  no  family  and  no  friends  around  him ; 
who  died,  as  he  had  lived,  alone,  amidst  a  people  who  loved  him  not, 
surrounded  by  dependants  who  sought  their  personal  interests  only,  or 
by  priests  whose  lives  were  as  lonely  and  as  uncai^d  for  as  his  own. 

The  saddest  sight  of  all  was  one  to  which  the  public  were  not  admitted, 
idthough  I  chanced  to  witness  it  There  is  a  lofty  doorway  near  the 
chapel,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  great  entrance  to  St  Pete's,  almost 
opposite  to  the  tomb,  famous  as  the  work  of  Canova,  and  erected  by 
George  lY.  to  the  memory  of  the  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  In 
a  cavity  over  diis  door  is  the  temporary  resting^j^e  of  the  popes,  who, 
in  accordance  with  long  usage,  are  deposited  here  until  the  death  of  his 
successor  ejects  each  occupant  in  turn  jBx)m  his  strange  burial-place ; 
after  which  the  body  is  removed,  eidier  to  the  subterranean  vaults  of  St 
Peter's,  where  many  of  the  pontiffs  are  entombed,  or  to  the  burial^lacea 
of  their  fieunily,  if  they  nrefar  to  sleep  amidst  tiie  ashes  of  their  own  rao^. 
From  this  place  the  body  of  Pius  VIII.  had  been  removed  privat^,  oa 
tha  preceding  evening,  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the  vaults  boieath. 
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At  ten  o'didck  sb  nigbt^  the  remaias  of  Gregory  XVI.  were  oonvejed 
^rom  the  opposite  chapel  acFOW  the  dtmty-l^^ited  cmo^  The  body  was 
thea  deposited  in  its  coffins ;  after  whu^  it  was  placed  in  »  stsaoge- 
looking  box  of  common  deal,  that  resembled  an  ordina^  pacldng-caae, 
and  swung  up  by  ropes  into  the  hole  over  the  door,  where  the  masons 
proceeded  to  mrick  it  up.  Boring  this  operation — it  cannot  be  called  a 
ceremony — tiiere  were  a  i«n  torches  to  enable  the  workmen  to  acoompliah 
their  task ;  a  solemn  chant  burst  at  intervals  from  tiie  chois^  and  die 
thriliing  tones  of  the  Mineral  dirge  gave  some  rdisf  to  tiie  dreariness  of 
the  yast  temple,  whose  partial  Ulumination  cast  its  livid  glaoe  upon  the 
features  of  a  corpse — bedecked  with  royal  robes.  The  creaking  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  coffin  was  raised ;  the  absence  of  ail  appeaxanoe 
of  feeling  or  respect  in  the  few  spectators ;  the  whispered  conversation, 
and  not  unfireqoent  smiles  of  two  car^nals,  wJiose  official  station  compelled 
them  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  added  a  still  drearier  effiset  to  the 
cold  reality  of  the  scene,  and  recalled  to  my  memory  the  vivid  contrast 
of  the  fi^iectacb  which  I  had  vdtnessed  but  a  few  weeks  before,  when  he, 
who  had  been  consigpied  widi  so  litde  revevence  to<  his  last  dwelling, 
had  bestowed  his  benediction  on  a  whole  population,  kneeling  be&)re  him 
in  the  attitude  of  deepest  humility. 

The  qutunt  and  antiqi^  ceremonies  of  tiie  Conclave,  which  was  imme- 
diately assembled  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  P6pe,  are  too  well 
'  known  to  be  interesting  in  detail.  Many  asd  various  rumours  prevailed 
as  to  the  candidate  who  had  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  but  he  who  was  chosen  was,  perhaps,  the  last  that 
was  expected  to  obtain  a  minority  of  the  suffirages.  The  Conclave, 
often  60  slow  in  its  deliberations,  consumed  but  littie  time  upon  this  occa- 
sion, uid  long  before  such  a  result  was  antic^aated^  Rome  was  astounded 
by  t^  election  of  Cardinal  Mastai.  Caidinal  Crizzt,  a  man  eminent  iox 
his  abilities,  and  popular  from  his  liberal  opinions,  was  the  candidate 
towards  whom  the  public  wish  had  turned  in  anxious  expectation  ;  and 
bis  election  was  conadered  probable.  The  new  Pope,  though  less 
remarkable  for  tcdent,  was  known  to  entertain  liberal  views,  and  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  Legation  over  which  he  had  presided  by  his 
mild  and  amiable  character.  His  election  was,  thecefere,  hailed  with 
gladness,  as  giving  a  promise  of  improvement  and  prog^ss.  This  fevour* 
able  augury  was  further  confirmed  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal 
Gizzi  to  the  ministry ;  and  seklom  has  a  sovereign  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  more  universal  joy  than  that  which  hailed  the  election  of 
Pius  IX. 

The  ceremony  of  a  papal  coronation  is  less  remarkable  than  the  ordi'> 
nary  ^lendour  of  the  Roman  court  would  lead  to  expect.  It  k,  in  feu^t, 
but  a  repetition  of  the  high  mass  whidi  is  celebrated  in  St.  Peter's  three 
times  in  every  year,  with  such  imposing  effect,  bj  the  Pontiff  himself, 
and  which,  considering  the  unequalled  magnificence  of  the  church,  the 
antique  spteadour  of  the  clerical  costumes^  the  imposing  appearance  of 
the  soldiers  who  line  the  long  and  lofby  aisles,  the  solemnity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic rituid,  which  is  here  displayed  in  its  most  impressiye  nnrm,  is  at  all 
times  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonials  that  it  is  posttble  to  behold. 
The  only  addition  to  the  usual  service,  excepting  some  prayers  adapted 
to  the  oecaskm,  was  the  emblemstic  rite  of  buffning  torn  in  a  large  censer 
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before  the  Pope,  as  he  was  carried  up  the  church  in  his  chair  of  state, 
whilst  a  voice  in  warning  tones  repeats  aloud  the  words :  ^'  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi;" — a  record  of  the  instability  of  his  newly*acquired  gran- 
deur that  was  speedily  impressed  in  a  still  more  enduring  manner  upon 
the  heart  of  Pius  IX. 

The  act  of  inauguration  takes  place  on  the  *^  Logg^/'  or  gallery,  over 
the  great  gate  of  the  church,  when  the  mitre  is  removed  by  the  at- 
tendant bishops,  and  the  triple  tiara  is  placed  on  the  new  sovereign's 
head,  whilst  the  cannon  of  St  Angelo  and  the  bells  of  a  hundred 
churches  announce  the  event  to  his  subjects.  But  &om  the  great  height 
of  the  porch,  and  the  consequent  distance  of  the  spectators  assembled  in 
the  square  beneath,  the  ceremony  is  imperfectly  seen,  and  produces  but 
little  effect. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  immediate  and  extensive  reforms  had  now 
become  apparent  to  every  rational  observer.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Roman  States  had  fallen  far  behind  in  the  march  of  European  progress, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  any  longer  to  refuse  a  reasonable  modi- 
fication of  institutions  of  which  the  abuses  were  notorious,  and  the  un- 
popularity deeply  rooted.  The  new  Pope  was  well  informed  concerning 
the  public  feeling,  and  the  natural  mildness  and  docility  of  his  character 
disposed  him  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  representations  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  people,  whilst  he  was  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  evil  designs  that  were  mingled  with  the  newly-awakened  hopes.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  events  that  ensued  alone  to  a  deficiency 
of  foresight  or  energy  in  the  Pope ;  no  degree  of  firmness  or  political 
address  in  the  sovereign  could  have  sufficed  to  stem  the  torrent,  unsup- 
ported as  he  was  by  any  material  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  movement 
communicated  to  the  masses,  and  fostered  by  the  revolutionary  clubs,  as 
soon  as  the  first  impulse  was  given,  by  raising  the  cry  of  reform  through- 
out Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  liberal  act 
of  the  new  pontiff  was  in  efi^ct  the  first  step  of  the  revolution. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  one  month  after  his  election  was  proclaimed, 
Pius  gave  forth  an  amnesty,  which  released  upwards  of  three  thousand 
political  delmquents,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  the  pardoned  should 
pledge  their  honour  not  to  enter  into  any  future  plots  against  tjie  Roman 
government.  How  far  these  gentlemen  redeemed  their  plighted  words, 
the  subsequent  career  of  Sterbini,  Galetti,  Orioti,  and  others  amongst 
the  prisoners  then  emancipated,  has  informed  the  world  I 

No  words  can  describe  the  wild  enthusiasm  with  which  tins — ^the  first 
popular  act  that  had  emanated  for  so  long  from  any  papal  government — 
was  received  throughout  Italy.  One  universal  shout  of  triumph  burst 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  people ;  the  loud  freedom-cry  resounded  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  "  Pio  None*'  became  the  national 
idol.  ^  Processions,  composed  of  every  class,  rushed  by  torchlight  to  the 
Quirinal  to  express  their  gratitude,  and  to  receive  the  rope's  benediction. 
Wherever  he  appeared  his  path  was  strewed  with  flowers  ;  happy  voices 
exultingly  proclaimed  him  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  the  people  un- 
harnessed his  horses  that  they  might  themselves  draw  the  carriage  of 
their  benefactor  \  whilst  badges  of  white  and  yellow — Pius's  colours — 
were  worn  on  every  breast,  so  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  emblem  of 
revolution.     In  every  direction,  whether  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces^ 
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triumphal  arches  recorded  his  services  to  his  people  ;  hymns  of  praise 
repeated  the  joy  and  gratitude  that  he  inspired.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  feeling  was  deep  and  sincere,  until  the  dan- 
gerous perturbators,  who  sought  subversion  and  not  reform,  gained  an  un- 
happy ascendancy,  which  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  Italian  liberty. 

Soon  the  elements  of  the  coming  storm  might  be  discerned  amidst 
the  universal  gladness.  The  soldiery  were  permitted,  individually,  but 
in  full  uniform,  to  join  the  tumultuous  assemblages,  which  now  appeared 
constantly  before  the  papal  palace,  to  express  meir  satisfaction  for  past 
favours,  or  to  pray  for  more  ;  even  some  of  the  Pope's  own  guard,  men 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome,  joined  in  the  disorderly  processions. 
Soon  banners  were  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  vow  for  national  unity — the  lure  under  cover  of  which 
the  subversion  of  the  existing  governments  was  first  indicated  to  the 
people — and  all  processions  were  now  preceded  by  a  large  flag,  covered 
with  crape  and  other  funeral  ensigns,  upon  whicn  the  name  of  '*  Alta 
ItaHa**  was  written  in  black  letters. 

At  length,  when  already  too  late,  the  government  became  alarmed  at 
the  extent  and  the  uncon^llable  nature  of  the  demonstrations,  which 
were  perpetually  repeated,  and  always  with  indications  of  increasing 
licence.  Not  only  were  the  political  functions  of  the  priesthood  loudly 
assailed,  but  the  Church  itself  was  openly  attacked;  and  as  a  first  sign  of 
hostility,  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini  were  publicly  burnt.  The 
most  enlightened,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  liberal,  circles  of  Rome 
are  composed  of  the  second  class  of  the  citizens,  and  it  is  amongst  the 
advocates  and  men  of  business  that  the  energy,  information,  and  ability 
of  the  country  are  chiefly  to  be  found.  In  this  class  the  temporal  autho- 
Tity  of  the  Pope  was  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  feudal  times,  totally  opposed 
to  the  rising  spirit  of  improvement,  and  they  had  long  looked  to  Pied* 
mont  and  her  sovereign  as  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to  Italy.  It 
was,  then,  from  profound  calculation  amongst  the  most  influential  and 
popular  persons  of  the  country  that  the  excitement  of  the  people  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  ;  and  no  sooner  was  an  attempt  made  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  constant  meetings,  imder  cover  of  which  the  general  effer* 
vescence  was  gaining  ground,  than  the  enthusiasm  which  had  greeted 
the  first  acts  of  Pius  IX.  vanished  at  once,  and  the  discontent  which 
had  been  industriously  instilled  into  the  public  mind  by  revolutionary 
agents  became  immediately  apparent.  In  the  month  of  June,  scarcely  a  ' 
year  after  his  accession,  as  I  passed  the  Alps  into  Switzerland,  the  Hymn 
of  Pio  Nono  was  the  last  sound  that  I  heard  upon  Italian  ground — ^the 
name  of  Pio  Nono  was  carved  upon  the  rudest  rocks  of  iJ&e  Simplon : 
when  I  returned  to  Rome,  in  November,  I  found  that  the  idol  had 
already  been  removed  from  its  pedestal.  Such  and  so  fleeting  is  popular 
applause ! 

The  8th  of  November  had  been  appointed  for  the  ceremony  which, 
from  immemorial  custom,  follows  the  coronation  of  a  newly-elected  'Pope» 
called  the  '*  Possesso,**  or  taking  possession  of  the  cathedral  of  Rome,  the 
ancient  Basilica  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  The  procession  was  very 
numerous,  and  of  great  historic  interest,  from  the  dresses  worn  upon  the 
occasion  :  chamberlains,  pages,  grooms,  all  were  attired  in  the  costumes 
of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  \  and  the  pageant  wore 
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more  the  aipeot  of  a  scene  in  &e  Carnival  than  the  grare  ceremonial  of 
the  most  aneient  Christian  hish<^  assuming  his  supremacy  in  the  prin* 
cipal  cathedral  of  Christendom.  The  whole  hody  of  the  clergy,  of  every 
rnik^  lode  on  mnles  or  ponies,  led  hy  grooms  or  equerries.  The  Pope 
departed  from  ancient  usage  upon  diis  occasion,  and  joined  the  pfocession 
in  Jiis  state  carriage,  whilst  his  mtde  was  led  before  him,  magnifioortly 
oqmrisoned.  This  carious  and  interesting  sieht  was  remarkaUe  an  a 
poKdeal  point  of  view,  as  the  occasion  on  whidh  the  declining  popidarity 
of  liie  Pope  was  £rst  publicly  evinced,  and  some  of  the  prelfU»s  who 
followed  in  his  train  were  received  with  loud  expressions  of  dissatis^Kotioiu 

Y^,  in  i^ite  of  the  growing  discontent,  important  measures  for  im- 
proiving  the  condition  of  the  people  had  made  great  progress.  The  Pope 
had  given  his  sanction  for  the  construction  of  four  different  lines  of  rail- 
way, destined  to  cross  the  country  in  every  direction,  in  which  ^e  free- 
dom of  the  oommunica^n  and  the  encouragement  of  commesoe  could  be 
faoifitated*  A  comrnission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  criminal  code,  to 
render  the  execution  of  justice  more  efficient,  and  to  prevent  the  oor- 
rtqption  of  the  judges,  which  had  hidierto  been  open  and  notorious. 
Some  of  the  older  tribunab  were  abolished,  and  mnted  to  the  highest 
oooiit  of  justice,  denominated  the  "  Sacra  Consulta ;"  and,  Bnally,  a 
oooncil  of  state  was  appointed,  empowered  to  advise  and  damct  the  sove- 
reign in  all  l^e  measures  of  his  government.  A  municipal  council  had 
been  accorded,  and  a  senate  was  instituted.  The  council  of  state,  into 
which  the  prince  endeavoured  to  introduce  all  the  honest  intelligence  of 
tiie  country,  was  inaugurated  by  a  procession,  in  which  the  di^omado 
agrats  of  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  took  their  place,  amidst  the  frantic  joy 
of  the  people,  but  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  minister.  Caz&al 
Ferreiti  had  replaced  Cardinal  Gizai,  whose  fruling  health  incapacitated 
him  for  the  toils  of  office,  amidst  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
whose  popularity  had  gradually  faded  away  before  his  first  attempts  to 
septess  disorder.  Ferretti  remonstrated  against  the  perilous  hoence  of 
permitting  the  representatives  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  to  associato  t^Mm* 
selves  wdlSi  those  popular  demonstrations,  of  which  the  tendency  created 
so  much  uneasiness.  But  his  wise  foresight  vras  disregarded;  and)  in 
qpite  of  his  remonstrances,  the  Pope  was  persuaded  to  giye  his  consent. 

The  reforms  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  ardently  wished,  and  which 
wore  now  conceded,  failed  to  satisfy  the  people,  excited  and  ui^;ed  forward 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  revolutionary  party.  These  active  agents  of 
mischief  assiduot»ly  circulated  false  and  alarming  rumours  of  reactionary 
plots  in  order  to  create  irritation  and  dread.  All  those  who  evinced  the 
disposition  to  resist  a  headlong  career  of  subversion  were  secretly  marked 
out  and  threatened  with  assassination ;  and  accusations  of  conspiracy 
with  jferdgn  powers  were  widely  i^read  to  increase  the  growing  Ul-wiU 
towards  the  Pope  and  the  clergy.  The  people  were  thus  constantly 
maddened  by  fear,  and  excited  to  fresh  excesses  by  the  arts  of  the  secret 
•aoieties,  to  whose  daring  and  desperate  machinations  Italy  owes  heat 
present  slavery. 

But  this  state  of  agitation  and  convulsion  was  not  confined  to  Italy 
alone  ;  and  the  success  of  the  popular  party  in  other  countries  served  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  the  discontent,  especially  in  Rome,  where  th» 
abolition  of  the  tempond  power  of  the  Piq>acy  was  the  object  really  enter* 
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tmned  hy  the  uhm-fiberol  iiar^«  Insurreotionaxy  movementt  had  taken 
place  in  the  pnmnoei,  of  which  the  dbject  wai  to  obtain  a  national 
guard ;  and  after  a  riight  attempt  at  ratntance^  this  inoovation  naa 
yielded  to  die  wishes  of  the  people,  al&ongh  it  was  oontmyte  ihe 
opinion  of  Aieglio,  and  many  of  the  wiser  and  more  fnr-ngfated  £rienda 
m  reform.  Rmne  soon  followed  the  example,  and  on  the  5th  of  Jiflyy 
1847,  the  ci^  guard  was  institated  there  at  the  demand  of  a  mob. 

At  Naples  and  in  Plorenoe,  in  &city  and  Calabria,  symptoms  of  a 
similar  spirit  had  shown  themselves.  The  Duke  of  Lncea  had  :akdi- 
oated,  imd  Genoa  was  in  open  vevolt.  In  Switierhaid,  the  Caddie 
eantons%ad  been  esEpeeled  to  oppose  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  de- 
maoiids  of  &e  more  powerful  States  of  the  Federation,  bnt  th^  yielded 
afltor  a  foeUe  contention,  and  the  news  was  received  in  Home  with  extras 
vagant  exultation.  The  town  was  illuminated,  and  ihe  tokens  of  tiie 
pnbHc  joy  were  loud  and  universaL  A  short  time  after,  when  the  Pope's 
intention  of  visiting  the  Jesuits'  College  was  known,  a  disorderly  mob 
rushed  xtp  .^ihe  Quirinal,  resolved  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  design* 
But^theyiDimd  the  palace^gates  closed,  and^  Swiss  guard  in  reafnesB 
to  defend  ^e  entrance.  After  some  porieying,  the  Fope  cemented  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  his  refractory  sublets ;  and  the  tumult  was 
finally  a^^ieased  by  his  promise  to  i^spear  in  die  Corso  on  the  foUowiii^ 
day.  Upon  that  occasion  his  carriage  was  followed  by  the  cart  of  Cicer^ 
vacchio,  the  popular  demagogue,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  attendants.  In* 
sultii^  banners  and  rebellious  cries  arose  in  every  direction,  and  it  became 
com][detely  obvious  that  nofhing  but  force  ccmld  avert  ihe  dangers  indiidi 
threatened  the  progress  of  events. 

In 'the  months  of  January  and  Februaiy,  suoeessiive  revolutions  brdke 
out  in  die  other  Italian  States.  At  Palermo  the  insurgents  obtained 
connote  fluoeess,  and  proclaimed  a  provisional  government ;  whilst  ihe 
Due  )di  Majo,  Governor  of  Sicily,  offered  no  oppodtion  to  Ihe  insuiray' 
don.  A  force  of  seven  thousand  men  was  despatched  from  Naples  to 
reduce  ihe  oountry  to  submisBion,  under  General  Desauget,  an  offietr  of « 
supposed  ability ;  but  whether  unfaithful  to  the  cause  which  he  was  sent 
to  defend,  or  realty  incapable,  he  took  no  efiectual  steps  to  Tegison  whsfr 
Majo  had  lost,  and  after  a  sh^t  delay  he  evacuated  Palermo.  With  the 
fort  in  his  hands  and  the  Neapolitan  fleet  in  the  harbour,  he  preforred  a 
long  march,  across  a  hostile  country,  in  order  to  embark  at  Messina  ^ 
sustained  considerable  loss  amidst  «ome  rocky  defiles,  in  which  he  impru- 
dently engaged  his  army,  and  was  attacked  by  the  national  forces ;  and 
finally,  afoor  fighting  his  way  to  Villabate,  where  he  defeated  the  Sioi* 
lians,  embarked  for  Naples,  leaving  behind  his  horses  and  guns,  vrhilst 
SKoily  remained  free  under  the  provisional  government. 

The  example  of  the  Sicilkns  gave  the  signal,  which  Naples  was  not 
slow  in  oheying.  Calabria,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  the  Carbonari, 
had  abrettdj  risen  i^ainst  the  royal  authority;  and  on  the  2>7th  of 
Jbnuary  a  tumuHuons  mob  thronged  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  de- 
BHUided  a  constitution.  The  cannon  of  St.  Elmo  gave  a  speedy  rei^nse 
to  the  popubr  cry;  and  the  blood«red  flag,  which  soared  aloft  from  tibe 
towers  df  the  fortress,  proclaimed  that  martial — and  not  constitutionalr--* 
l«w"was  die  boon  whidi  diey  were  about  to  receive.  But  in  spite  of  ihewt 
finit  oiergetie  measures  of  the  govennnent,  a  panic  seems  so<hi  to  faavr 
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paralysed  the  royal  councils,  for  subsequent  events  forbid  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  alive  to  the  wisdom  of  timely  concession.  Whatever 
motives  led  to  the  sudden  change,  it  is  certain  that,  upon  the  following 
day,  the  ministry  was  dismissed,  and  a  constitution  promised,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  delighted  people.  Peace  seemed  restored,  although 
order  was  not  in  question  amidst  the  tumult  of  that  day.  The  troops 
were  strictly  confined  to  their  barracks ;  the  national  g^ard  held  all  the 
posts  of  the  city ;  and  the  king  and  his  brothers  rode  through  the  town 
with  no  other  escort  than  a  few  attendants.  On  the  18th  of  February 
the  promised  constitution  was  promulgated ;  and  the  legislative  powers 
were  deputed  to  two  chambers,  of  which  one  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  the  other  to  be  nominated  by  the  monarch.  And  the  same 
wild  disorders,  under  the  name  of  popular  rejoicings,  which  had  disgraced 
Rome,  now  signalised  the  political  changes  at  Naples. 

Turin  next  caught  the  contagion.  The  king — ^formerly  distinguished 
by  the  ultra-libersdism  of  his  views,  which  had  led  him  into  open  re- 
sistance to  the  government — since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Sardmia, 
had  kept  aloof  from  the  liberal  party,  whose  intentions  he  mistrusted. 
But  seduced  by  the  bright  perspective  of  Italian  independence,  which 
was  to  owe  its  existence  to  him,  and  of  which  the  chief  recompense  was 
reserved  for  him,  Charles  Albert  soon  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
the  movement ;  and  on  the  8th  of  February  a  constitution  was  given  at 
Turin. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  Grand*Duke  of  Tuscany  accorded  the 
same  privileges  to  his  subjects;  and  the  Pope — unable  to  resist  the 
general  impulse,  but  now  sincerely  alarmed  at  the  force  of  the  torrent, 
which  he  possessed  no  material  power  to  control — was  compelled  to  pro- 
mise a  constitution  to  the  Roman  States,  whose  maxims  of  gfovemment 
had  so  long  been  regarded  as  totally  inconsistent  with  popular  institu- 
tions. How  fax  the  experiment  might  have  proved  practicable,  if  it  had 
been  fairly  tried,  and  a  sufficient  force  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
«the  new  order  of  things — ^to  repress  anarchy  without  smothering  liberty — 
is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved,  we  will  yet  hope,  by  the  wisdom  of  future 
statesmen,  when  the  strong  chains  that  now  shackle  the  growth  of 
Italian  freedom  shall  be  removed.  At  that  time  the  attempt  was  futile, 
and  promised  little  success,  even  had  not  events  occurred  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  which  kindled  into  flames  the  smouldering  agitation  of  Italy ; 
for  the  spirit  of  revolution  was  abroad,  strongly  and  energetically 
fostered  by  secret  societies,  which  the  government  was  unable  to  put 
down,  and  against  which  it  had  no  means  of  defence.  And  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  Ml  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  proclamation  of 
a  repubUc  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  February,  gave  a  power  and  impetus 
to  tne  revolutionary  party  which  henceforward  proved  irresistible. 

A  tumultuous  mob  received  the  news  of  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe 
with  firantic  joy ;  they  shouted  their  loud  songs  of  triumph  through  we 
streets  of  Rome,  ana  concluded  their  rejoicings  by  tearing  down  the 
Austrian  arms  from  the  palace  of  the  embassy,  and  burning  them 
publicly  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Every  vestige  of  Austrian  domination 
was  hurled  to  instant  destruction ;  and  even  the  escutcheons  which  were 
j^ed  over  the  palace-doors  of  tiie  Roman  princes  met  the  same  fieite, 
wherever  the  eagle  was  to  be  seen  in  their  arms  as  nobles  of  the  holy 
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Boman  Empire.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  even  amidst  these 
outrages,  the  characteristic  good-nature  of  the  Italiaos  was  strongly 
evinced ;  and  I  chanced  to  witness  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  crowd 
to  a  proportion  made  to  them  by  Prince  Chigi,  when  his  abode  was 
attacked  in  order  to  remove  the  obnoxious  eagle  horn  his  doorway.  At 
his  suggestion,  a  few  men  consented  to  go  up  quietly  to  the  second-floor 
of  the  palace  and  remove  the  arms  from  thence  without  breaking  the 
windows  or  injuring  the  fa9ade  of  the  house ;  and  having  accomplished 
their  purpose,  they  left  the  palace  with  loud  cheers  for  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  in  spite  of  his  known  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  popular 
party.  Pursuing  their  course,  ^ey  proceeded  to  bum  the  Chigi  arms 
with  those  of  all  the  other  Roman  nobles  in  which  the  hated  ensign  of 
Austria  was  found. 

The  clubs,  which  had  now  obtained  complete  mastery  over  the  public 
mind,  had  resolved  upon  the  subversion  of  the  Papal  power,  and  had 
already  commenced  their  hostile  measures  by  open  attacks  upon  the  clergy, 
who  filled  every  office  of  importance,  in  all  of  which  the  abuses  had  long 
been  exposed  to  the  highest  degree  of  unpopularity.  A  long  system  of 
misgovemment  had  impressed  upon  the  Roman  people  the  conviction 
that  priestly  rule  was  the  source  of  all  their  sufferings;  yet  no  proposition 
can  be  more  inconsistent  with  fact  and  experience,  than  that  a  clerical 
domination  is  of  itself  feeble  and  incompetent.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ruler  who  adds  spiritual  influence  to  temporal  authority  enlists  the  most 
powerful  of  human  passions  in  defence  of  the  altar  and  the  throne ;  as 
the  Prophet  of  Arabia  led  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Desert  to  the  conquest 
of  the  East,  impelled  by  the  religious  fanaticism  which  their  sagacious 
master  recognised  as  the  most  invincible  spirit  that  he  could  evoke  to  his 
aid.  And  the  priestly  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  have  proved  to 
the  world  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  intellects  and  the  most  comprehen- 
sive minds  that  ever  conducted  the  administration  of  human  affiurs,  have 
been  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  Upon  a  peo{^ 
at  once  pious  and  superstitious,  as  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population  still 
are,  such  influence  as  chmxshmen  can  employ  is  calculated  to  create  a 
profound  impression.  It  is  not  then  because  Rome  has  been  governed, 
but  because  she  has  been  mts-govemed,  by  priests,  that  her  people  have 
been  goaded  to  so  just  a  resentment  for  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  under 
which  they  have  suffered  so  long. 

As  a  political  measure,  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  constitution 
was  useless.  The  moderate  party  had  lost  all  influence,  and  sound 
maxims  of  good  government  were  rejected  by  the  adventurers  who  domi- 
nated the  progress  of  the  revolution.  The  conflagration  was  about  to 
break  forth  which  threatened  destruction,  not  only  to  thrones  and  insti- 
tutions, but  to  civilisation  itself — ^the  new  social  war,  which  well-nigh 
levelled  all  order  and  all  governments  alike  into  one  sweeping  and  widely- 
spread  ruin.  But  still  Rome  presented  another  imposing  ceremonial  to 
conceal  with  its  flowery  glitter  the  gulf  that  yawned  beneath  her  feet. 
It  is  impossible  to  behold  a  finer  sight  than  was  presented  when  the 
civic  gnfu*d,  all  brilliant  in  their  new  arms  and  accoutrements,  marched 
to  the  Quirinal,  to  thank  the  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  for 
the  constitution  that  he  had  bestowed  on  them.  When  the  Pope  ap- 
peared upon  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  7000  men,  drawn  up  in  battalions 
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upon  1^  openjpace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  rased  their  helmeftB  on  ilie  point 
of  their  hff^onets  to  salute  him,  whikt  the  exulting  "  Vivas !"  whiek- 
greeted  his  a^pearanoe  were  audible  far  away  in  the  s^itude  of -the  desert 
Campagna^  and  the  clash  of  arms  upon  the  pavoaoent  annoimeed  that 
the  army  whioh  he  had  just  called  into  existence,  and  upon  whioh  his 
ifarone,  a&d  perhaps  ha  life,  depended,  were  prostrated,  iv^  uneovOTed 
heads,  to  leaetrv  ms  benediction.  An  English  general  (^ieer,  who  has 
seen  much  semiee,  and  who  was  present  on  ^  occasion,  pronounced  t^e 
Civic  guard  of  Borne,  as  it  passed  before  him  that  day,  to  be  ihe  finest 
body  of  men  ^at  he  had  ever  seen  under  arms.  Berhaps,  if  instead  of  a 
turbulent  and  undisciplined  militia,  these  men  had  been  formed  into  a 
well-'trained  and  well-officered  force,  they  might  have  proved  the  support 
of  the  throne  which  they  helped  to  subvert,  and  of  the  constitution  whioE 
that  cby  they  so  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  Rome  might  have  been 
enabled  to  subdue  anarchy  without  being  subjected  to  the  diq^raoe  of 
foveign  dictation. 

On  the  Idih  of  March  the  revdution  burst  fordi  at  VieDna,  andl 
Metteiaiioh— 40  long  the  chief  prop  of  a  i^stem  which  his  abilities  had 
enabled  him  to  uphold  agiunst  general  opinion-— was  forced  to  sedh: 
ssfe^  in  flight.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  driven  £rom  his  ci^ital.  At  the  first  announcement  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Austria,  Milan — ^long  ripe  for  revolt — rushed  ts  arms ;  and 
Count  Casati,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  the  people,  demanded  of 
the  vioe-regal  government  the  insfitution  of  a  civic  guard  and  of  a 
national  representation.  The  government  peremptorily  refosed  to  Jisten 
totlieb  wishes-;  and  the  inlud>itants  of  the  capital  resolved  to  vindicate' 
their  liberties  by  the  sword.  Barricades  arose  in  eveiy  street,  to  the  ory 
of  '^  Viva  Pio  None;"  and  for  five  days  and  nights  the  undiso^lined 
Milanese  fought  with  resistless  energy  against  ^  veteran  troops  of 
Austria.  The  Italian  women — their  resolute  and  fiery  spirits  sroioed 
by  the  universal  feeling — waged  war  from  the  windows  of  th^  houses 
on  the  hated  oppressors  of  their  country.  They  cast  down  stones  and 
riles  upon  the  troops,  and  poured  boiling  oil  upon  their  heads  as  th^ 
nunrdied  along  the  streets,  and,  rendered  invincible  by  enthuriasm  £car 
riie  cause  which  inspired  them,  the  Milanese  succeeded  m  driving  out  of 
diek  town  a  garrison  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Eadetzky.  But,  shut  up  within  the  walls  from  which  they  had  expelled 
t^eir  (»mquerors,  they  could  hold  no  oommunicarion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  whose  assistance  was  absi^utely  needed  to 
eonifilete  the  great  work  which  they  had  so  gallantly  commenced.  Wi& 
the  'forrility  of  invention  which  necessity  teaches  they  sent  up  balloens, 
filled  with  prochunarions,  from  the  towers  and  belfreys  of  the  city,  whidi 
the  Austrian  soldiers  from  the  fortress  Tainly  endeavoured  to  intercept 
by  firing  at  them  as  they  rose  in  the  air.  The  peasantry  of  the  surrounding 
country  were  not  slow  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  their  brave  countrymen  ; 
and  Radetzky,  with  his  army,  was  compelled  to  retreat  upon  the  strongs 
fortresses  of  Venetian  Lombardy.  The  Milanese  immediately  proclaunod 
a  provirional  government,  of  which  Casati  was  the  (president. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  Parma  rose  against  its  duke,  Charles  of 
Bourbon,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  tiie  Ardiduohess 
Marie  Louise.  The  troops  prepared  to  defend  their  prince;  weak  and 
irresolute^  he  hesitated  to  employ  the  oidy  means  of  preserving  his  au- 
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thofity.  Tke  hereditary  prince,  in  despair  at  the  ruin  which  his  farther's 
indecision  was  hiin^g  i;^n  hoih,  is  said  to  hare  torn  ofF  his  eeneral'» 
epaulettes,  and  to  have  flung  them  at  the  feet  of  the  dnke*  The  duke 
i^MBSk  created  a  oommianon,  to  whom  he  deputed  powen  to  form  a  con- 
stttation,  whilst  he  himself  prepared  to  escape.  But  his  intended  flight 
was  diaeo^iered  and  prerented;  and  the  commission  formed  itself  into  a 
provisional  government,  instituted  a  national  guard,  proclaimed  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  ezpdled  the  Austrian  forces  from  ^e  duchy,  and 
finally  ordered  the  hereditary  prince  to  march  with  the  Parmesan 
troops  to  aid  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  the  war  of  independence.  The 
prince  was  arrested  on  his  march  hy  the  insurgents,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Milan,  from  whence  he  afterwards  escaped,  and  embarking  iii 
disguise  at  Genoa,  repaired  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to  England. 

On  the  10th  of  the  ensuing  April,  Charles  was  compellea  to  fly  ftom 
Yob  dominions,  leaving  behind  his  wife  and  daughter-in-law,  who  were 
not  able  to  eflect  their  escape  at  that  time.  The  duchess  found  an 
a^lum  at  Modena,  where  the  revolutionary  government  afforded  her 
protection,  which  ihe  state  of  her  health  compelled  her  to  seek,  at  no 
gieat  distance  from  the  home  from  which  she  was  expelled.  The  young 
princess,  sister  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  though  in  a  situation  which 
rendered  a  hasty  journey  inconvenient  and  dangerous  for  her,  was  forced 
to  fly  in  a  tompestuous  night,  and  in  an  uncovered  carriage,  accompanied 
by  only  a  single  attendant,  and  without  even  a  change  of  clothes.  She 
was  stopped  by  the  insurgents  at  Bologna,  who  fortunately  did  not  re- 
cognise her.  It  was  alone,  in  a  guard-house,  at  midnight-,  surrounded 
by  a  vevolutbnary  horde  of  armed  and  savage  men,  that  she  was  found 
by  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  the  brodier  of  the  English  minister  in  Tus- 
cany, who  had  gone  in  search  of  her;  and  the  daughter  of  St.  Louis 
was,  perhaps,  tlireatenod  with  a  fate  no  less  gloomy  than  that  which  had 
overwhelmed  her  race,  when  she  was  rescued  and  conveyed  to  Flor^oe 
by  that  gentleman.  Parma  then  voted  its  incorporation  with  Piedmont, 
as  a  portion  of  the  projected  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy ;  and  a  Sardinian 
commissicm  took  possession  of  the  duchy  in  the  name  of  Charles  Albert. 

-Gn  the  22nd  of  March,  a  republic  had  been  proclaimed  within  its 
ancient  abode — Venice,  The  tumult  had  commenced  on  the  17th,  by 
the  liberation  of  two  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  Manin  and  Tomaseo — 
men  of  estimable  character,  but  who  had  been  subjected  to  imprisonment 
for  die  publication  of  political  works  offensive  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. The  people  demanded  that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  the 
authorities  refused ;  and  a  c9llision  ensued,  which,  after  some  fighting, 
ei^d  in  the  complete  success  of  the  populace.  Manin  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  palace  of  the  Doges;  and  the  Austrian  standard  was 
torn  down  before  the  eyes  of  the  troops.  On  the  following  day  the 
people  formed  themselves  into  a  national  guard ;  and  on  the  22nd  tiiey 
attacked  the  arsenal,  where  the  troops,  f^r  refusing  to  fire  on  the 
people,  laid  down  their  arms.  Creneral  Martini,  the  Austrian  governor, 
wae  compelled  to  resign  his  authority ;  and  after  a  feeble  resistance  the 
garrison  evacuated  the  town,  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 

In  the  mean  time  tiie  disorders  at  Rome  daily  assumed  a  more  threat- 
ening aspect.  The  civic  guard  attacked  the  convent  of  the  Jesmts,  and 
the  Uvea  and  properties  of  its  inmates  were  only  saved  by  the  interposi- 
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tion  of  a  few  men,  who  opposed  themselves  successfully  to  the  violence 
of  the  assault.  The  general  of  the  order  applied  for  counsel  to  the 
Pope,  who  informed  him  in  reply,  that  although  he  would  not  command 
their  expulsion  from  Home,  vet  the  defection  of  the  civic  guard  had 
cleprived  him  of  the  means  of  defending  them.  The  chief  of  the  order 
then  decreed  their  dispersion  and  retirement  from  the  city,  in  which  they 
could  no  longer  hope  for  safety. 

A  new  ministry  was  formed,  composed  of  Recchi,  Minghetti,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party ;  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  was  chosen  as  pre- 
sident of  the  counciL  They  instantly  declared  that  the  Jesuits  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Pope's  command ;  the  Pope  contradicted  the  statement 
of  nis  government. 

The  hopes  and  wishes  of  Italy  had  long  been  directed  towards  the 
King  of  Piedmont,  as  the  chief  who  was  to  lead  her  to  national  inde- 
pendence, and  to  expel  the  stranger  from  the  Italian  soil.  That  prince 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  political  sect  of  the  Carbonari,  had  favoured 
every  liberal  movement,  and  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Lombaidy.  He  became  king  in  1831 ;  but  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  he  met  the  advances  of  hb  former  partisans  with  apparent 
coldness ;  and  he  was  believed  to  have  rejected  the  proposition  of  Mazzini 
and  his  party,  that  he  should  conquer  and  assume  the  crown  of  Italy. 
Yet  when  the  demonstrations  of  the  public  will  acquired  a  more  deter- 
mined form,  and  his  aid  was  demanded  to  forward  the  great  work  of 
Italian  independence,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  suggestion,  and  finally 
acceded  to  it.  But  this  unfortunate  prince  was  peculiarly  ill  fitted,  by 
his  personal  character,  for  an  enterprise  which  required  all  the  energy 
and  decision  in  which  he  was  eminently  deficient.  Hesitating  and 
weak  of  purpose ;  sincere  in  good  intentions,  but  easily  turned  aside  by 
the  persuasions  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  whose  interests  and 
opinions  pointed  in  various  directions ;  true  to  the  warlike  traditions  of 
the  house  of  Savoy — ^a  hero  in  the  field,  though  a  coward  in  the  council 
— ^he  rushed  recklessly  into  a  war  which  at  first  promised  a  glorious  ter- 
mination;— paused,  wavered,  and  ruined  his  own  and  his  country's  cause. 
But  though  a  bolder  and  more  decisive  prosecution  of  the  war  so  suc- 
cessfully commenced  might  have  prevented  the  reverses  which  were  so 
soon  and  so  sadly  atoned  by  the  lonely  and  exiled  death-bed  of  the  ill- 
fated  prince,  his  want  of  success  must  not  be  too  harshly  imputed  alone 
to  his  misconduct  as  a  general,  or  his  indecision  as  a  statesman.  On  all 
sides  harassed  by  the  contentions  of  hostile  factions,  whose  views  were 
at  variance,  and  whose  individual  interests  were  too  often  their  chief 
motive — urgfed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  partisans  of  inde- 
pendence— held  constantly  in  check  by  fear  of  the  republicans,  the  posi- 
tion of  Charles  Albert  was  one  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulbr. 
"When  he  became  master  of  the  whole  Lombard  kingdom,  by  a  rapid 
and  victorious  campaign,  the  internal  jealousies — which  have  ever  proved 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  Italy — again  arose  to  prevent  the  immediate  consoli- 
dation of  the  state  with  the  Piedmontese  monarchy.  Milan  could  not 
consent  to  be  second  to  Turin ;  and  after  drawing  Charles  Albert  into 
the  war,  refused  to  receive  him  as  a  sovereign.  Venice  proclaimed  the 
republic,  which  she  had  been  unable  to  maintain  half  a  century  before ; 
and  after  having  hazarded  his  army  and  his  crown,  the  king  found  that 
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he  had  only  been  forwarding  the  designs  of  the  repablican  party  to 
destroy  both.  At  that  period  the  Austrian  goyemment  was  willing  to 
resign  Lombardy— -.already  lost — and  to  accept  peace  upon  the  grounds 
of  mere  financial  remuneration.  But  Venice— or  rather  the  republicans 
— insisted  on  being  included  in  the  treaty.  Austria  had  time  to  rally; 
sent  reinforcements  into  Italy ;  and  all  that  had  been  so  rapidly  and  so 
gallantly  gained  was  as  speechly  lost.  The  Milanese  received  the  king, 
whom  uiey  had  invited  to  their  rescue,  with  insult  and  opprobrium, 
whilst  the  courage  of  the  officers  who  surrounded  him  alone  saved  Charles 
Albert  in  a  dastardly  attack  that  placed  his  life  in  danger ;  and  Italy 
lost,  through  the  false  intrigues  of  the  republican  faction,  all  that  she 
might  have  ginned  from  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  man  whom  she  forced 
into  action  and  then  basely  betrayed. 

.  After  long  hesitation  and  indecision,  Charles  Albert  declared  war 
against  Austria.  He  crossed  the  frontier  of  Lombardy  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  barricaded  the  roads,  fortified  the  chief  towns  tnrough  which  he 
passed,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  his  army  occupied  the  town 
of  Lodi.  Every  Italian  state  sent  reinforcements  to  nis  aid,  and  the  war- 
cry  against  the  oppressor  sounded  enthusiastically  through  the  country. 
In  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  where  the  enrolment  of  the  volunteers  took 
place,  thousands  rushed  to  enlist  in  the  ''  legions"  which  were  destined 
to  march,  without  delay,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  '^  barbarians  ;**  and  the 
Romans  of  the  revolution  seemed  unconscious  of  the  ridicule  which  they 
incurred  by  this  adoption  of  the  phraseology  of  their  great  forefathers. 
Untrained  and  cUsorderly  mobs  formed  themselves  hastily  into  regiments, 
led  by  officers  as  completely  ignorant  of  military  discipline  as  the  men 
whom  they  commanded.  Before  they  had  proceeded  many  miles  upon 
their  march,  they  became  footsore,  and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  fell 
ill.  Such  as  finally  escaped  from  the  hospitals  and  reached  their  desti- 
nation, proved  a  serious  incumbrance  to  the  army  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  reinforce — drawing  away  food  and  money,  already  sufficiently 
scarce,  and  totally  incapable  of  affi>rding  any  aid. 

The  Pope,  from  the  beginning,  had  firmly  and  resolutely  opposed  him- 
self to  the  unequal  and  almost  hopeless  war.  He  had  sanctioned  the 
march  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  frontiers  of  his  state, 
but  he  positively  forbade  any  act  of  aggression  ag^nst  Austria ;  and 
fearing  to  g^ve  an  excuse  for  the  inMngement  of  existing  treaties,  he 
refused  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  people  that  he  would  bless  the  banners 
under  which  they  were  to  set  forth.  The  people  then  rose  simultane- 
ously to  overpower  the  resistance  of  thieir  sovereign.  The  civic  guard 
seized  the  gates  of  the  town,  to  prevent  escape  from  the  wild  scenes  that 
were  soon  to  be  enacted  within  its  walls,  and  remained  under  arms  day 
and  night.  The  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinaf, 
surrounded  by  the  armed  factions,  who  wielded  the  sole  remaining  au- 
thority \  and  it  was  boldly  intimated  to  him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  refusing 
his  assent  to  the  war,  a  provisional  government  would  be  proclaimed. 
The  cardinals  were  kept  prisoners  in  their  own  houses,  exposed  to  every 
insult,  and  in  the  utmost  peril  from  the  fury  of  the  mob.  The  Pope 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  release  of  four  of  their  number,  including 
Cardinal  Gizzi,  and  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  palace ;  but 
when  he  sent  his  major-domo  to  the  aid  of  Cardinals  Bemetti  and  Delia 
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Gen^  those  prelates  were  tlmataoed  by  the  aniskets  of  tfie^^c  g^aard, 
and  the  rage  of  the  infiinated  populace.  Cardinal  Delia  Genga  was  at 
length  rescued  by  the  Duke  q£  Sidviati^  a  colonel  of  ike  cme  guard,  but 
no  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  Cardinal  BeimettL  The  Pope  then 
sent  Prince  Bospigliosi,  the  civic  geneual,  to  release  ti»  prelate,  but  the 
insurgents  paid  no  more  renpect  to  the  authority  of  their  comnwmdant 
than  to  the  ^gnity  of  the  churchnuuL  Amidst  insults  and'  ihvetJtm  the 
prince  persisted,  in  fiiroing  his  way  into  the  presence  of  Cao^dinal  Beraetti, 
whose  gardens  had  already  been  devastated  by  the  people.  But  calm 
and  unmoved  amidst  the  danger  that  surrounded  him,  tlw  predate  wisely 
resolved  not  to  confront  the  enraged  mob;  and  it  is  probable  iiiat  he  owed 
his  life  to  this  determinatbn,  as  the  civic  g^ard  awaited  his  appeamnoe 
with  loaded  firelocks. 

Meanwhile  ihe  dubs  voted  that  their  sittings  should  be  permanent. 
The  Beochi  miairtry  gave  in  its  resignation,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  loudly  called  for  by  the  people.  In  spite  of  every  e£Bort  of  the 
government  to  put  an  end  to  ihe  disorders,  the  tumults  lasted  for  ibiee 
days  and  nights. 

A  short  time  before  these  events  the  Pope  had  been  induced  to  consent 
to  the  alienation  of  a  large  portion  of  Church  property,  under  the  plea  of 
arming  the  country  agunst  foreign  invasion.  He  had  been  penmaded  to 
ibis  concesnon  ^tefly  by  the  influence  of  Count  Bosn,  at  that  time 
ambassador  £rom  the  court  of  France  at  Bome.  In  the  month  of  May, 
Count  Mamiuii,  formeriy  a  political  prisoner,  who  had  recovered  ms 
liberty  by  ihe  amnesty,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ministry,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  steengthen  and  render  popular  by  excluding  priests 
from  the  hig^  offiees  of  government,  and  by  admitting  some  Roman 
noblemen  to  official  employment ;  but  ihe  names  of  Prince  Dbria  and  of 
the  Duke  de  Bignano  were  not  calculated  to  add  much  cUgnity  or  intel- 
ligence to  the  new  administratien. 

The  troops—or,  to  ^ak  more  accurately,  the  molv— which  had  pro<- 
ceeded  towards  the  frontier,  had  selected  as  their  commander  the  Pied- 
montese  general,  Durando.  This  officer — who  subsequently  displayed  as 
much  spirit  and  conduct  as  his  means  permitted  him  to  exert  in  favour  of 
the  liberal  cause,  to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached^ — had  no  sooner 
reached  Ferrara,  than  setting  at  defiance  the  commands  of  die  Pope,  he 
gave  the  order  to  cross  the  frontier.  The  Pope,  who  had  formally  for- 
bidden the  war,  published  a  fredi  order,  prohibiting  his  troops  from  at- 
tacking th%  Austrians.  But  these  commands  were  worse  than  vain, 
apposed  as  they  were  by  the  determination  of  the  popular  leaders,  and 
e  enthusiastic  wishes  of  the  people,  who  blindly  fulfilled  their  purposes; 
and  the  other  governments  of  Italy,  by  yielding  at  onoe  to  the  general 
will,  increased  to  the  utmost  ihe  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  ^pontiff's 
situation. 

Naples  and  Florence  had  sent  large  reinforcements  to  the  war.  Four 
ihousand  Tusean  vc^nteers,  amongst  whose  ranks  was  the  since  fomoos 
Idbntanelli,  mazohed  to  join  the  Sardinian  army ;  the  GrandrDuke,  in 
the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  declared 
ihat  Austria  was  now  the  only  enemy  of  Tuscany,  and  war  was  declaced 
agunst  that  power.  When  Montanelli  was  wounded  at  the  subsequent 
fight  of  Montaaara,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mantua,  a  £Gdse  report  of  his 
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death  which  reached  Florence  was  received  with  eyery  demonstration  of 
public  grief,  and  funeral  honours  were  decreed  to  his  memoiy  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Durando,  with  his  coros,  was  advancing  from  Romagna;  General 
P^>e  roarohed  from  Naples  with  twelve  ^oosand  men;  and  a  detach- 
ment of  ^e  Neapolitan  army  took  possession  of  Bologna^  At  the  same 
time  Charles  Albert's  progfess  had  been  attended  by  the  most  signal 
siKMsess.  M  Curtalona  i^  Montanara,  at  Fastrengo  and  San  Lroiai 
he  defeated  the  Ai»(2nans»  The  garrison  of  Como  was^  compelled  to 
surrender;  that  of  Bergamo  fled;  Pavia,  Pimcatona,  and  Cremona 
forced  the  Austrions  to  retire  from  before  their  walls.  At  Monza,  a 
whole  battalion  of  Radetzkj's  army  were  taken  prisonen ;  at  Brescia 
equal  success  crowned  the  Italian  arms  ;  and  the  well-contested'  victory 
of  Goito  added  the  last  laurel-branch  to  Charles  Albert's  wreath  of 
glory.  On  t^  field  of  battle,  the  gallant  king  learned  that  the  strong 
fortress  of  Pescfaiesa  had  capitulated,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  his 
<a?oops ;  and  Italy  enthusiastically  bailed  her  deliverer  in  the  conqueror 
of  tiie  armies  of  Austria. 

The  Austrians  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  every^eie  in  retreat. 
Lombardy  and  Venice  were  ready  to  declare  themselves  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Upper  Italy ;  Parma  and  Modena  had  already  given  them- 
selves to  Sardinia;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ardent  patriotism  at  that  time  dis- 
played by  the  Chrand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whe- 
tiier  an  Austrian  prince  would  be  able  to  preserve  his  throne  amidst  the 
overthrow  and  abhorrence  of  German  domination.  It  was  at  this  bright 
moment  in  the  destiny  of  the  fated  King  of  Sardinia  that  the  hydra  of 
the  revolution  raised  its  hundred  heads  for  ihe  consummation  of  his 
ruin,  and  the  destruction  of  idie  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
Mazzini  and  the  r^|[mblican  agents  busily  spread  abroad  a  jealousy  of  the 
▼ictor^s  power,  and  a  mistrust  of  his  aothority.  Now,  as  ever,  where 
hope  gleamed  once  more  upon  the  brightening  prospects  of  Italy,  dissen- 
sions arose  to  divide  the  land,  whose  only  chance  of  rescue  depended  on 
unity  of  action.  The  anarchists  raised  a  republican  cry  throughout  the 
peninsula  in  order  to  veil  their  own  thirst  tor  ruin  and  disorder ;  and 
they  soon  succeeded  in  destroying  the  hopes  that  had  dawned  so  glo- 
riously on  their  country,  and  as  quickly  died  away  beneath  their  banefiil 
influence. 

The  king,  astounded  at  his  own  success,  did  not  pursue  his  triumphs 
with  the  necessary  promptitude.  Austria,  weakened  at  hom<§,  defeated 
abroad,  ofifored  peace,  with  the  cession  of  Lombardy,  on  ^e  sole  condi- 
tion of  pecuniary  remuneration.  Venice  and  the  republicans  insisted  on 
heing  included  in  the  treaty.  Whilst  the  £Eite  of  lus  country  was  thus 
depending  on  the  turn  of  a  die,  the  king  laid  siege  to  the  neariy  im- 
pregnaHe  fortress  of  Mantua,  situated  in  an  unhealthy  country,  and  sur- 
rounded by  impassable  morasses.  The  precious  moments  flew  by  in  this 
useless  attempt,  and  the  hours  were  lost  on  which  the  safety  of  Italy 
depended. 
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A  DANUBIAN  ODYSSEY. 

Although  we  have  had  already  many  and  detailed  accounts  of  the 
allied  forces  during  their  first  campaign  in  the  Principalities,  all  of  these 
have  been  written  by  persons  more  or  less  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.     With  the  Germans  it  is  quite  different :  they  take  no  more 
interest  in  the  war  than  they  do  in  the  production  of  a  new  opera ; 
all  they  care  for  is  the  excitement  of  hearing  about  gallant  feats  of  arms ; 
but  as  for  their  feeling  a  wish  as  to  which  side  victory  may  eventually 
incline,  or  realbing  the  fearful  perils  to  which  they,  as  well  as  all  Europe, 
would  be  exposed  by  the  Russ  maintaining  the  upper  hand,  that  is  a 
consummation  which  we  cannot  anticipate — at  least  as  long  as  Germany 
adheres  to  its  present  regime.     The  wish  is  only  too  frequently  father  to 
the  thought,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  hostilities  we  have 
been  deluding  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  Austria,  at  least,  will  furnish 
us  material  assistance.     Our  operations  are  at  a  standstill ;  hardly  a 
man  is  being  sent  from  this  country  to  idd  Lord  Baglan  in  his  embarrass- 
ment.    We  are  compelled  to  borrow  troops,  whom  the  Austrian  regards 
with  mingled  contempt  and  aversion,  and  thus  raise  a  barrier  which  will 
eternally  keep  us  separated  from  him — while,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
mencing a  long  series  of  subsidies  which  will  cripple  us  and  our  posterity 
for  generations.     And  yet,  so  great  is  our  faith  in  princes,  spite  of  the 
notorious  instances  we  have  had  heretofore  of  the  trust  to  oe  placed  in 
thom — and  more  especially  is  this  referable  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg, — 
that  we  very  complacently  satisfy  our  doubts  by  reading  in  the  Times 
that  the  Austrians  are  going  to  commence  operations  forthwith,  for- 
getting that  such  has  been  the  cry  from  the  commencement  of  negotia- 
tions up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  there  is  every  probability  it  will 
continue  so  until  one  of  two  events  occur — ^that  either  of  the  belugerents 
gain  the  upper  hand,  or  that  an  ignominious  peace  is  concluded.     So 
strong,   in  truth,   is   our  disbelief  in  Austrian  honesty,  that  we  feel 
convinced  that,  if  any  sudden  reverse  were  to  occur  to  our  forces  in  the 
Crimea — and  we  appear  to  be  giving  every  opportunity  for  such  a 
catastrophe — Austria  and  Prussia  would  at  once  coalesce,  and  help  the 
Czar  in  humbling  the  pride  of  two  nations,  whom  they  necessarily  hate,, 
because  they  fear  them.     Austria  was   ever  notorious  for  fishing  in 
troubled  waters — her  hopes  of  gain  are  founded  on  her  keeping  her  army 
in  such  a  condition  that  her  sword,  when  thrown  in  the  balance,  must 
turn  the  scale— and  such  time  will  eventually  arrive.     But,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  us  not  build  on  such  assistance  as  certain — ^the  only  way  of 
assuring  the  aid  of  Austria  is  by  proving  that  we  can  do  without  her. 
The  Prussian  monarch — perhaps  through  his  devotion  to  the  widow 
Clicquot — showed  his  hand  too  soon,  and  he  has  been  treated  by  the 
AJlies  with  that  withering  contempt  which  is  the  just  lot  of  all  hypocrites 
and  double-dealers ;  but  Austria  has  fairly  beaten  us. 

But  where  are  we  wandering? — we  had  meant  by  this  time  to  have  run 
down  the  Danube  as  far  as  Widdin  with  our  good  friend  Hans  Wachen- 
husen,  "  Own  Correspondent"  to  the.  AUgemeine  Augsburger,  and  we 
find  ourselves  trying  conclusions  with  German  potentates,  at  our  writing- 
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desk  In  England  (very  fortunately  for  ourselves,  by  the  wi^,  for  one 
tithe  of  such  remarks  in  Austria  would  have  booked  us  for  Spielberg)* 
But  what  we  had  intended  to  say  was  this  :  the  indifference  the  Germans 
display  anent  the  war,  renders  them,  at  any  rate,  impartial  observers,  and 
it  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  regard  a  weU-wom  subject  from 
another  stand-point,  that  we  venture  to  introduce  our  readers  to  Hans 
Wachenhusen's  little  book,  "  Von  Widdin  nach  StambuU* 

On  the  5th  of  June  of  the  past  year,  our  author  left  Widdin  for 
Silistria,  where  he  hoped  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  great  bombardment. 
He  therefore  hired  a  kaik,  pulled  by  two  sturdy  Turks,  with  the  intention 
of  going  down  the  Danube  as  far  as  Sistowa.  In  vain  did  the  Austrian 
consul  tiy  to  dissuade  him  from  so  perilous  an  enterprise  ;  in  vain  did  he 
support  his  statements  by  the  production  of  various  passports  and  Wan* 
derbiicher,  which  had  been  found  on  the  highway  before  the  war  began 
— and  what  would  it  be  now  when  basm-bazuks,  and  all  sorts  of 
ragamuffins  thronged  the  roads  ?  Our  author  was  obstinate,  the  only 
precaution  he  took  being  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  consul  six  ducats, 
the  half  of  the  passage  money,  to  be  paid  the  Turks  when  they  brought 
him  a  receipt  in  our  correspondent's  handwriting,  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  landed  safely.  This  is  the  description  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Odyssey : 

My  kaikjis  had  made  me  a  comfortable  seat  on  a  mat  of  reeds  in  the  stem  of 
my  nutsheU,  which  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  were  already  at 
their  posts.  I  was  provided  with  my  two  Amaut  pistols,  a  lai^  bottle  holding 
three  okas  of  wine,  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  half  a  dozen  Turkish  loaves ;  my  kaikjis 
were  also  armed  to  the  teeth :  each  had  his  handjar,  his  long  Albanian  gun,  his 
pistols,  and  his  knife ;  with  these  a  small  battle  could  have  been  fought,  and  who 
could  imagine  that  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
would  bombard  a  wretched  author  ?  In  addition,  the  boatmen  had  for  them- 
selves a  mountain  of  loaves,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  more  especially  an  entire 
cargo  of  fragrant  garlic,  whose  perfume  I  was  to  have  in  my  nostrils  the  whole 
journey.  I,  poor  fellow,  did  not  conjecture,  however,  that  probably  no  one  had 
ever  yet  sailed  down  the  Danube  under  more  inauspicious  circumstances  thaa 
awaited  me.    But,  as  we  make  our  bed,  so  we  must  lie  on  it. 

The  progress  of  the  boat  was  fearfully  slow,  for  the  Turks,  after  row- 
ing a  few  miles,  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  go  to  sleep,  while  our  author 
amused  himself  by  firing  at  wild  ducks  and  herons  that  slowly  sailed  past. 
At  last,  however,  they  reached  the  first  station.  Lorn  Palanka,  where  they 
intended  to  pass  the  night.  The  inquiry  after  a  lodging  was  met  with 
the  usual  "  hilmenC^  ("I  don't  know"),  and  our  author  felt  at  last  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  keep  the  Ramazan,  for  which  he  felt  very  little 
inclination.  After  a  long  conversation — if  conversation  it  could  be  called, 
when  neither  party  understood  the  other — an  elderly  man  in  a  Frankish 
costume  addressed  M.  Wachenhusen  in  execrable  French,  and  offered 
his  services.  By  his  interposition  a  Turkish  kavass  was  hunted  up,  who 
found  lodgings  at  the  house  of  the  steam-boat  agent,  though  the  owner 
had  bolted  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  vain,  though,  was  the  at- 
tempt to  procure  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  would  have  been  highly  beneficial 
after  the  general  repast  of  sour  wine  and  dry  bread ;  but  it  was  Ramazan, 
the  coffee-houses  were  closed,  and  not  for  a  Jew's  eye  could  a  cup  of 
coffee  have  been  procured.    The  second  day's  journey  was  a  repetition  of 
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ibe  fis§t;  but  dbring  ike  night  the  following  i agreeable  adyentote  ^oeh 

Night  came  in.  I  was  sleeping  too.  Suddenly  I  was  awakened  by  tbe'Tiolent 
tossing  of  tiie  boat :  a  storm  naa  come  on  us,  and  the  little  kaik  Hiieotened  to 
break  away  from  the  thin  withies  to  which  it  was  fastened.  I  waked  the 
sleepers,  wno  would  not  haye  stirred  on  their  own  accord  if  the  slgr  had  fallen  iu 
on  them.  With.every  minute  the  storm  grew  fiercer,  the  wayes  rose  higher  and 
higher,  the  storm  agitated  the  willow  bushes  and  hurled  the  little  boat  on  to 
the  island.  Thunder  and  lightning  followed;  the  rain  poured  down,  the  wind 
carried  off  the  thin  reed  mat,  which  had  hitherto  guarded  me  against  the  sun; 
one  of  the  kaVkjis  leaped  out  of  the  boat,  and  held  on  firmly  to  the  withies.  The 
water  poured  into  the  boat  in  bucketfub;  my  books  which  I  had  been  reading 
during  the  day  were  already  washed  out — bread,  tobacco,  all.had  followed  rthem; 
my  wme-bottfe  was  broken,  and!  myself  sat  with  my  carpet-bag  on  my  kip,  not 
to  lose  eyerything  in  the  water  that  was  filling  the  kaik.  Suddenly  the  othear 
kaikji  also  disappeared.  I  heard  a  splash  and  fall  in  the  water,  but  sought  him  in 
yain :  at  length,  I  heard  his  yoice  from  the  ozier-bed — ^he  had  taken  refuge  on 
land,  but  was  unable  to  hold  onto  the  boat.  I  tried  to  hand  him  an  oar,  but  they 
had  rolled  overboard  through  the  oscillation  of  the  boat.  Fortunately,  the  othst 
boatman  held  on  to  the  boat  like  grim  death,  or  I  must  infallihly  have  been  lost. 
This  feorftd  situation  lasted  four  hours ;  at  knffth  the  storm  luUed,  but  the  rain 
held  on.  My  dlothes,  my  cloak,  hung  like  lead  around  me :  my  fez  had  been  a 
victim  of  the  storm,  and  m  this  state  we  must  wait  at  least  three  hours  for  deqr- 
break !  My  teeth  chattered  from  cold ;  I  sat  there  helplessly  like  a  shipwrecked  • 
man;  my  boatmen  laid  themselves  in  the  bow  and  stem  of  tne  boat  in  half  a  foot 
of  water  and  ilepL  What  a  Turk  oan  do  in  this  respect  I  expenenced  on  my 
voyage.  Jit  ilaot  day  broke.  To  my  great  joy,  I  found  my  Turkish  leaieon,  the 
only  treasure  of  my  wisdom,  thouffn  wet  tnrou^,  still  safe  in  a  comer.  The 
storm  had  left  a  favourable  breeze  behind;  our  sail  was  hoisted,  but  pressed  the 
eUgkt  mast  to  such  a  nitch,  that  it  broke,  and  it  took  us  great  trouble  to  repair 
it.  Thus  we  managea  to  reach  the  village  of  Wadin,  steering  with  a  piece  of 
board  (for  ttee  littleman-traps  do  not  possess  rudders),  where  we  procured  fresh 
oars.  I  asked  for  some  wann  food :  the  Bulganan  pea«ants  brought  me  ymwrt. 
Only  imagine — after  sndi  a  n%ht,  my  teeth  dw-ttering  with  cold,  unable  to 
change  my  clothes,  for  my  carpet-bag  was  wet  through-^in  such  a  condition  I 
was  expected  to  drink  cold  sour  milk !  After  great  exertion  I  at  last  succeeded 
in  obtaming  half  a  jug  of  warm  milk  and  a  bottle  of  rakib. 

But  our  author's  misadventures  were  not  yet  ended.  At  about  a 
league  from  Nikopoli  they  came  in  sight  of  a  Russian  entrenchment, 
which  put  the  kaikjis  in  a  State  of  considerable  alarm,  for,  says  M. 
Wachenhuaen,  "I have  frequently  noticed  that  the  Turk  is  a  coward,  or 
at  least  undecided,  unless  he  has  a  band  of  his  countrymen  round  him." 
To  humour  their  prejudices  he  pulled  nearer  the  Turkish  bank,  but  in 
doing  so,  only' escaped  from  Scylla  to  rush  into  Chary bdis ;  while  his 
eyes  were  atead£Etftty  fixed  on  the  Boasian  earthworks,  a  shot  whiiasd 
over  his  head,  and,  on  looking  round  to  the  Bulgarian  bank,  he  notieed 
an  Arnaut  encampment  of  about  sixty  tents,  which  grew  on  the  precipice 
like  huge  fimgi.  The  sentry  had  fired  this  shot,  which  roused  the  .whok 
camp  in  a  second ;  fifty  to  sixty  Amauts  rushed  out  of  their  dirfy  tents, 
all  armed  with  their  long  guns  and  pistols.  Before  a  moment  had 
elapsed,  two  cannon  were  fired,  a  salvo  of  small  arms  followed  it  instan- 
taneously; and  while  the  cannon-balls  whizzed  through  the  air,  the 
bulled  splashed  the  water  all  around  the  boats.  Thus  the  Turks  Imvely 
bombarded  a  single,  harmless  ddff ! 
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This  wiis  no  signaUiag,  this  was  op«i  hostilities ;  and  had  the  encampiaent 
been  in  a  right  lii^  with  vis,  we  should,  assuredly,  not  have  escaped  so  easily.  No 
bullet  had  as  yet  struok  us,  but  unless  the  fellows  eeased  firing  we  should  in- 
evitably be  hit.  I  suppos^  there  was  some  mistake  (for  how  else  would  they 
fire  at  a  Turkish  boat),  so  I  ordered  my  men  to  row  straight  to  tiie  foot  of  the 
mountain  while  I  waved  my  white  handkerchief  as  a  signal  of  amity.  Posnbly 
this  was  not  noticed  by  the  Amauts,  possibly  they  regarded  it  as  a  demonstra- 
tion, for  they  fired  again,  and  I  distinctly  felt  a  blow  in  the  folds  of  my  cloak 
"ust  above  my  right  arm.  My  cloak  was  fearfully  torn;  two  well-armed  tmllets 
tiad  passed  throng  the  folds  of  my  cbak  and  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  and  fell  on 
the  mat  at  my  feet;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper,  an  inch  more  to  the  right,  and 
they  would  have  b^  in  my  arm  or  side.  At  the  same  time,  three  other  bulkts 
whistled  through  the. sail. 

This  was  evidently  past  a  joke ;  and  so  to  prevent  another  salvo,  our 
author  seized  an  oar,  and  pulled  as  hard  as  he  could  towards  'the  rock. 
Tbda  stopped  any  further  hostilities,  for  when  the  Amauts  ?aw  the  boat- 
men obeyed  their  polite  invitation,  some  twenty  of  them  rushed  noisily 
down  the  hill.  The  boat  had  just  reached  the  bank,  when  our  author 
heard  a  hollow  sound  from  the  Wallachian  bank ;  one  of  the  six  Russian 
cannon  up  the  river  Aljuta  had  been  fired,  but  was  badly  aimed,  for  the 
ball  struck  against  the  rocks  and  fell  with  a  splash  in  the  river.  The 
afiair  was  now  growing  serious;  and  the  Arnauts  on  the  bank  were  the 
wildest  ragamuffins  M.  Wachenhusen  had  ever  had  the  misfortune  of 
seeing  anywhere  out  of  a  prison.  The  reception  he  met  with  was  hv 
from  agreeable :  four  or  five  hands  seized  him  by  the  collar,  shouting, 
**  Moseov  Giaur !"  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  boat.  A  blow  from  the 
butt*end  of  bk  pistol,  given  to  the  tallest  of  the  band,  caused  the  others 
to  keep  at  a  more  respectful  distance,  and  the  fortunate  idea  of  producing 
the  bottle  of  rakih  oecasioued  an  armistice.  Our  author  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  charge  of  a  redif  corporal,  and  oflF  they  started  for 
Mkopoli,  where  M.  Wachenhusen  was  immediately  set  at  liberty.  But 
here  he  was  as  badly  off  as  before ;  the  Pacha  coiild  not,  or  would  not, 
give  him  horses  to  continue  his  journey,  and  the  kaikjis  refused  to  take 
him  further  in  their  boat.  The.  folio  wing  extract  is  im  amusing  instance 
of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  : 

At  last  I  was  told  that  close  to  the  shore  lived  a  Tartar  who  spoke  "Praokish" 
famously.  This  Tartar — the  sole  person  who  could  act  as  interpreter,  and  by 
•whose  assistance  I  hoped  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  obstinate  Pacha — 
must  now  be  looked  up  by  means  of  a  kavass.  After  much  wandering  here  and 
there,  tke  latter  led  me  to  a  little  wooden  hut — a  vegetable  shop — ^which  was 
closed,  because  the  Turks,  during  Eamazau,  only  open  their  shops  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  day,  or  not  at  all.  We  drummed  the  Tartar  out,  and  at  last  we  had 
this  wonderful  animal — an  elderly  man  with  crafty  black  eyes — ^before  us.  I  ad- 
dressed him  in  (German ;  "  Nix  versteh !"  the  man  replied :  this  beginning  was 
remarkably  promising.  I  spoke  to  him  in  French ;  he  answered,  "  Wui,  mon- 
«chir."  I  went  on;  he  continued  his  "wui  monsdiiring."  I  addressed  him  in 
bad  Itdi«i;he  stadttohis  "wui,  monschnr."  I  spoke  to  him  in  English; 
^'Wui,  nuDBfichir."  Imade  a.kst  desperate  attempt  by  attacking  him  in  Swedish 
and  Danish,  without. expecting  any  better  resull^  nor  did  I.finxLit.  Quite  hot 
with  annoyance,  I  tnmedmy  back  on  this  Mezzofanti  of  Nibopoli,  and  determined 
on  making  a  last  attack  on  the  Pacha  on  my  own  hook.  Bathed.in  perspiration 
lat  last  rejoined  tiiekonak  on  the  rocky  plateau;  there  the  Turks  were  stiU 
sitting  as  tney  had  sat  there  hours  before,  and  puffed ;  not  one  of  them  had  pro- 
bably moved  a  hmb.    "  Pacha,  wer  bane  begur**— ("  Pacha^  give  me  horses'^— 
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I  cried,  as  I  entered  without  any  ceremony,  and  standing  before  tte  Amaut 
chief*  He  did  not  stir,  but  only  smacked  his  ton^e  in  deniaL  I  repeated  my 
demand.  "  Yok,'*  was  the  dry  replv,  "  olmas !"— his  ultimatum,  after  I  had  dis- 
puted with  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  nour  in  my  broken  Turkish,  without  his  losing 
the  slightest  of  his  peace  of  mind,  or  his  "  kef.'*  Without  doubt  the  mistrustful 
Turk  stiQ  regarded  me  as  a  Russian  spy* 

Aflter  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  kaikjis  to  continue  their  voyage, 
M.  Wackenhusen  desperately  hired  an  ox-cart  to  carry  him  as  rar  as 
Sistowa*  But  he  did  not  get  any  great  distance  with  it,  for,  at  every 
£fby  paces,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  Amauts,  who  held  the  oxen 
by  the  horns  and  stretched  out  their  hands  with  the  categorical  demand, 
^^Adarn^  wer  para  /"  ("Man,  give  money !")  Had  our  author  not  ^ven  it, 
it  was  very  plain  they  would  have  helped  themselves,  so,  after  getting  rid 
of  all  his  small  change  and  his  whole  stock  of  patience,  he  suddenly 
returned  to  Nikopoli.  On  arriving  here  he  sent  for  his  old  kaikjis,  and 
bargained  with  them  to  carry  him  back  to  Rahova,  where  he  intended  to 
await  the  troops  from  Widdin  and  Kalafat,  in  which  the  boatmen  gladly 
acquiescfd.  This  voyage  occupied  six  days,  during  wluch  M.  Wachen- 
husen  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  misery,  though,  fortunatelv,  the  bullets 
were  on  this  occasion  absent.  On  arriving  at  Rahova,  however,  our 
author  discovered  that  not  a  single  company  of  Turks  had  passed  through, 
and  he  decided  on  returning  to  Lorn  Palanka,  whence  he  would  proceed 
by  land  to  Widdin.  In  Lom  the  following  occurred,  which  is  an  amusing 
instance  how  "  Muscovy  ducks"  are  hatched : 

In  the  open  Tchardagh  of  the  steam-agent's  house,  I  found  two  well-known 
faces ;  thev  belonged  to  the  two  German  correspondents  of  Vienna  papers.  Dr. 

E- ana  Dr.  J ^  whose  acquaintance  I  had  formed  at  Widdin,  and  who. 

had  come  here  with  the  steamers.  I  went  into  the  house,  and  was  received  by 
my  two  colleafi^es  with  the  inquiry,  whether  an  engagement  had  really  taken 
place  last  Wecmesday  at  Nikopoli,  as  a  trader  had  brought  the  news  from  Islas 
that  a  violent  cannoifade  had  been  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Nikopoli,  that  the 
Russians  had  attempted  to  force  a  passage,  but  had  Ijeen  driven  back  by  the 
Turks  with  considerable  loss.  I  was  naturally  in  a  position  to  confirm  the  news 
of  the  cannonade,  but  as  regarded  the  wounded  they  were  limited  to  a  single 
victim — my  injured  cloak.  Thus,  then,  report  had  once  again  converted  a  fly 
into  an  elephant,  which  will  always  remain  an  interesting  reminiscence  for  my- 
self and  cloak. 

After  a  day's  rest  our  author  set  out  with  his  friends  for  Timova,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Balkans,  which  place  they  reached  after  a  pleasant  ride. 
Timova  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  the  Holy 
City,  and  a  degree  of  luxury  is  to  be  found  in  the  bizistans  or  bazars 
surpassing  Shumla  and  Varna,  and  rendering  the  town  a  miniature  Con- 
stantinople. It  contains  houses  built  after  a  European  style,  and  one 
of  them,  belonging  to  a  Greek,  actually  possessed  Gothic  windows  and  a 
verandah !  Our  readers  must  know  that  this  is  a  species  of  miracle  in 
the  interior  of  Turkey.  There  is  also  an  apothecary's  shop,  in  such  ex- 
cellent condition,  that  those  found  at  Pera  might  really  envy  it.  After 
a  few  days'  stay  here,  which  was  only  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  reckoning,  and  off  which  the  kavass  very  calmly  docked 
two- thirds,  the  party  set  out  again  en  route  for  Shumla,  where  our  authcnr 
had  the  extreme  gratification  of  finding  that  the  Russians  had  raised  the 
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siege  of  Silistria  on  the  previous  day  and  recrossed  the  Danube.  He 
was  disappointed,  as  may  be  anticipated^  and  he  gives  vent  to  hb  discon- 
tent in  the  following  Jeremiad :  '^  I  really  ought  to  have  seven-leagued 
boots  to  catch  up  this  war.  Had  I  not  been  sent  back  up  the  Danube 
under  protest,  I  should  have  arrived  just  in  time.  I  had  lost  a  fortnight 
by  this  round-about  road,  and  the  Russians  could  not  wfut  so  long.  I 
could  only  account  for  it  by  presuming  there  was  somethio?  extraordi- 
narily peaceable  about  me  :  for  when  I  arrived  at  Widdin  the  Russians 
fell  back  on  Kalafat :  now,  when  I  came  to  Shumla,  with  the  firm 
intention  of  getting  as  near  as  I  could  to  Silistria,  the  Russians  again 
retreated.  I  am,  consequently,  convinced  that  it  would  have  sufficed  to 
send  me  to  Sevastopol,  to  cause  the  immediate  surrender  of  that  fortress," 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and 
in  this  our  author  was  materially  aided  by  finding  a  German  locanda 
kept  by  an  Hungarian.  It  is  the  only  one  in  all  Turkey  worthy  of 
mention,  of  course  excepting  Constantinople ;  there  was  certainly  one 
at  Widdin,  kept  by  Alexi,  a  Greek,  which  was  a  miserable  hole,  and 
the  landlord  an  impudent  fellow.  On  the  first  evening  our  author  visited 
this  locanda  he  found  all  the  tables  occupied  by  officers  and  strangers. 
Skender  Bey,  Jacouba,  Omar  Bey,  and  other  acquaintances  he  found 
here,  and  they  were  all  excessively  jolly.  The  latest  events  at  Silistria 
formed  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  M.  Wachenhusen  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  description  given  here  by  a  young  Turkish  captam,  Me- 
hemed  Ali  Effendi,  who  had  returned  from  Silistria  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, where  he  had  been  very  active  in  the  trenches.  Mehemed  Ali  was  a 
Prussian,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  of  the  name  of  Detroit,  who  had  run  away 
from  home  as  cabin-boy,  entered  the  military  school  at  Constantinople, 
and  so  made  his  fortune.  Another  interesting  acquaintance  was  Lieute- 
nant Von  der  Becke :  he  is  one  of  those  officers  who  went  as  artillery 
instructors  from  Prussia  to  Turkey  seven  years  ago,  'and  who  have  done 
so  much  to  place  the  Turkish  artillery  on  its  present  excellent  basis. 
From  these  officers,  too,  M.  Wachenhusen  contrived  to  pick  up  various 
details  about  Omar  Pacha,  which  possess  so  much  novelty,  that  we 
transcribe  them  in  their  entirety : 

It  would  be  a  superfluous  task  were  I  only  to  repeat  the  stories  hitherto 
told  about  the  generalissimo  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere :  my  purpose  is 
rather  to  rectify*  these  statements  which  nave  been  made  known  about  the  life 
of  this  man,  and  in  some  measure  to  contradict  them,  for  what  I  now  narrate  I 
heard  from  persons  who  had  been  his  comrades  for  years,  or  at  least  in  his  im- 
mediate vicuiity.  I  only  propose,  however,  to  tell  such  anecdotes  as  are  not 
generally  known,  and  beg  to  state  that  the  part  relating  to  Omar's  former  life 
is  taken  horn  his  own  lips,  and  is  written  in  similar  terms  in  his  journal 

Omar  Pacha  is  descended  from  a  Croatian  family,  neither  rich  nor  well-bom, 
and  served  under  the  name  of  Latas  in  the  Austrian  Grenzer,  as  sub-officer.  In 
consequence  of  some  unpleasantness  with  one  of  his  superiors,  which  he  probably 
describes  difTerently  from  the  way  I  heard  it  from  an  old  captain  on  the  military 
frontier,  who  remembered  Latas  perfectly  well,  Omar  secretly  left  the  service,  and 
fled  to  Turkish  Croatia  as  far  as  the  town  of  Banyaluka,  on  the  river  Verbas.  Here 
he  looked  for  work,  and  found  a  Turkish  tradesman,  who  received  him  into  his  house, 
as  the  fugitive  understood  Grerman,  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  so  could  be  excel- 
lently employed  in  mercantile  affairs.   He  took  him  into  his  store,  appointed  him 
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aiBistaiit,  aiidaxnLgrev8eibiidafli]si,tliathep]x^K)sedtobim1nW(x>^ 
Iftlftmiiitn,  and  many  his  daughter.  Omar  acquiesced,  and  became  a  lei^gade. 
Sut  he  was  soon  asstdled  by  great  despondency ;  he  felt  unha^^  in  this  new 
state,  and  at  last  made  up  his  miud  to  fly  priviljr  from  Banyaluka^  and  proceed  to 
Widdin.  This  design  he  executed  soon  after :  in  the  nignt  he  set  out  with  only 
30  piastres  in  his  pocket,  and  arrived  at  Gulhissan,  a  small  town  on  the  same 
river.  Here,  just  oefbre  the  town,  he  sank  exhausted  on  a  stone  by  the  wayside ; 
hii'i^ioes  were  bursty  he  had  no  money  to  buy  new  ones,  he  knew  not  whither  to 
turn  nor  whi^  to  do.  Crying  bitterly,  he  looked  for  something  to  mend  his  shoes, 
and  at  last  found  a  little  piece  of  cord,  with  which  he  tied  them  together.  Slowly, 
and  plucking  up  a  heart,  he  continued  his  journey,  and  at  last  reached  Widdin 
with  twentyjparas  (half  a  piastre)  in  his  pocket. 

Here  in  Widdin  he  seated  himself  in  a  coffee-house,  and  heard  several  persons 
conversing  about  the  circumstance  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  wanted  to  draw  a  plan 
of  Widdin,  but  could  find  no  one  to  execute  it.  Omar  here  saw  a  way  of  release : 
he  went  to  the  Turks  and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  draw  the  plan,  if  they  woidd 
tdl  him  how  to  procure  the  job.  The  Turks  informed  Ibrahim  that  there  was  a 
young  man  in  me  town  who  would  draw  the  required  plans.  Ibrahim  sent  for 
piwij  gave  him  the  necessary  materials,  and  Omar  set  aoout  his  task.  He  did  it 
to  lirahim's  complete  satisfaction ;  so  he  gave  Omar  new  clothes,  and  kept  him 
near  his  person  in  the  capacity  of  private  engineer.  When  Ibrahim  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Mostar,  Omar  begged  him  to  make  an  officer  of  him.  Ibrahim 
possessed  great  influence  in  Constantinople ;  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war, 
and  Omar  was  {^pointed  kol-aghassi  (wing-major).  In  a  short  time  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  majority,  and  as  sucn  went  through  the  Kurdistan  campaign.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and  oolonS,  and  aitear 
the  termination  of  the  campaign  returned  to  Constantinople  as  commander  of  an 
infantry  regiment.  Here  he  was  made  brigadier,  and  then  was  attached  to  the 
Eumelian  corps,  but  the  intrigues  of  several  Pachas  compelled  him  to  send  in  hia 
papers.  He  retired  to  Adrianople,  and  lived  for  three  years  on  a  monthly  pension 
of  fifteen  ducats.  At  the  period  of  the  Moldo-Wallachian  disturbances  lie  was 
recalled  to  Constantinople,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshd ; 
he  proceeded  to  the  Prmcipalities,  and  mans^ed  matters  there  so  aitirely  to  his 
master's  satisfaction,  that  he  was  made  marshal,  and  received  the  Nischan  Med- 
jidie,  first  class,  as  well  as  a  sword  of  honour  decorated  with  diamonds.  He  also 
received  a  decoration  from  the  Russians.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
Bosnia  he  proceeded  thither  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rumelian  corps,  de- 
feated the  Bosnians  on  all  sides,  and  sent  the  two  rebellious  Pachas  prisoners  to 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan  made  him  a  present  of  3,000,000  piastres  to  pay 
his  debts,  for  Omar  Pacha  is  always  burdened  with  them.  He  afterwards  sup- 
pessed  the  Montenegrine  insurrection,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Shmnla,  when 
he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  whole  Turkish  army,  a  rank  which  renders 
him  in  his  forty-eighth  year  the  third  person  in  the  empire. 

Hjs  game  of  chess  with  Biza'Paena,  which  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
Omar  Pacha's  career,  as  well  as  the  share  which  the  Sultana  Yalid€  haa  in  his 
advancement,  I  pass  over.  Biza  and  Omar  are  deadly  foes ;  and  thus  Omar, 
when  he  heard  that  Biza  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  became  so  excited, 
that  he  demanded  leave  to  retire.  Biza  naturally  does  all  in  his  power  to  hurl 
Omar  from  his  saddle ;  and  when  from  time  to  time  reports  are  propagated  that 
Omar  is  in  disgrace,  as  was  the  case  last  summer,  they  have  generally  a  good 
foundation.  In  private  life  Omar  Pacha  is  most  amiable ;  he  is  willing  to  do 
kindnesses  to  every  one,  and  is  remarkably  affable.  He  loves  the  fair  sex  exces- 
sively, and  has  had  already  ten  wives,  who  were  generally  Circassians  and  his 
slaves.  By  his  "  penultimate"  wife  he  has  one  dau^ter,  Etima  Hanum,  who  has 
enjoyed  a  first-rate  education.  Since  he  has  been  separated  from  this  wife,  he 
pays  her  monthly  12,000  piastres,  on  condition  that  she  will  not  marry  again ; 
she  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  His 
present  wife  is  a  German,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  Wallachia ;  she  was 
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coyemess  in  l^e  family  of  a  bo^ar  at  Bveinrest,  and  is  onijr  lemaiUile  fbr  rod 
fiair  smd  frsddes.    Site  now  resides  iritii  her  hnsband  at  Shomla.* 

Omar  Pacha  has  two  names,  Omar  Lndorik ;  his  monetarj  cirotonstanoeB  am 
never  brilliant,  thongh  he  receives  the  enormons  salaarj  oS.  6000  dnoata  mcmtl^ : 
he  has  spent  a  fbrtnne  on  women ;  his  sole  property  consists  of  a  smolLhonse  in 
Stambnl^  which  the  Sultan  gave  hun.  .  Of  his  own  fEuouly^  a  nephew  is  now  with 
him,  who  was  formerly  a  journeyman  saddler  in  Trieste,  out  is  now  a  colonel,  and 
will  probably  become  a  general ;  he  is  twenty-three  years  of  age,  without  any 
education,  but  has  a  good  share  of  moiiier  wit,  and  speaks  German  and  French. 
About  a  year  ago  Omar^  brother  joined  him :  till  1631  he  was  in  the  Polish  sep- 
vice^  and  liined  from  that  date  in  Lithuania.  Omar  appears  rather  veoced  witii 
his  brother  beeause  he  will  not  become  a  convert  to  tslamiam.  In  his  fiunilj 
cdrde  Omar  Pacha  is  very  good-humoured  and  amiable ;  his  desire  to  be  agree* 
able  frequently  causes  him  to  promise  things  he  afterwards  forgets.  During  the 
Bosnian  campaign,  when  he  once  came  to  the  spot  where  he  ImS  sat  years  before, 
desolate,  weeping,  and  with  torn  shoes,  he  pointed  out  the  stone  to  his  comrades, 
and  d^cribed  to  them  what  a  part  this  stone  had  played  in  hi»  former  life.  His 
constant  comrade  is  an  Arab  mare,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  which  he  onoe 
paid  80,000  piastres,  but  he  would  not  sell  her  for  a  million,  as  he  haa  rxddoi 
uiis  beautiful  animal*  through  all  his  campaigns,  and  is  extraordinarily  attadied 
to  it. 

Just  as  little  as  I  fed  di^sed  to  overestimate  Omar  Pacha's  services,  do  I 
wish  to  undervalue  them.  I  heard  in  Turkey,  especially  from  militarv  men,  the 
most  contradictory  opinions  about  him;  I  was  even  in  society  where  Omar 
Pachai's  name  was  only  mentioned  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  as  that  of 
a  common  parvenu.  Omar  Pacha's  career  has  been  extremely  fortunate,  1iiou|^ 
he  has  abneady  felt  the  weight  of  the  Padishah's  displeasure,  and  spent  years  m 
''  asyfaim" — that  is,  in  exile.  But  the  same  circumstance  which  ])rocured  him  his 
momentary  brilliancy  brought  him  once  more  into  active  service,  namely,  the 
melandioly  truth,  that  he  is  the  most  competent  person  among  more  or  less  in- 
conmetent  ones.  I  will  not  attempt  to  judge  how  far  the  present  generalissimo 
pronted  by  the  protection  he  enjoyed  in  a  certain  well-known  quarter,  but  so 
much  is  certain,  he  distinguished  himself  in  every  campaign  in  which  he  has 
taken  part.  He  is  the  greatest  man  among  a  quantity  of  small  fiy,  but  he  would 
obtain  an  honourable  place  among  great  names ;  and  every  commisson,  dther 
militazy  or  diplomalic,  which  the  Porte  has  entrusted  to  him,  he  has  managed  to 
perform  with  undeniable  talent. 

Though  Omar  Pacha  is  so  amiable  as  a  i)rivate  man,  he  is  abrupt  and  un- 
courteous  in  service,  more  especially  (and  this  is  unpardonable)  towards  those 
Europeans  in  the  Turkish  army,  while  he  behaves  with  a  great  deal  more  indul- 
gence to  the  national  Turkish  Pachas.  He  cannot  be  charged  with  trying  to 
enlist  European  talent  in  his  staff:  all  these  are  evidently  kept  away  from  the 
council  of  war,  for  it  ini^t  be  very  easy  for  talented  men  to  display  their  skiU 
these.  His  whole  staff  is,  consequently,  composed  of  Turkish  officers,  though  he 
likes^to  have  German  and  other  civiliuis  about  him :  his  physician.  Dr.  B^eden- 
bacher,  is  a  Viennese,  and  his  artist,  Sutter,  also  a  (xcrman.  He  showed  the 
same  want  of  courtesy,  after  his  entrance  into  "WaUachia,  to  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents, whom  he  expelled  from  Bucharest  in  a  very  rude  manner.  But,  for 
all  that,  Omar  Pacha  is  aware  how  much  of  his  European  popularity  he  owes  to 
tiie  press,  which  continually  exalted  him,  but  to  whose  representatives  he,  oirt  of 
gratitude,  gave  marching  orders.  With  r^ard  to  his  personal  appearance,  it  is 
not  very  linking :  he  is  powerfully  and  compactly  built,  and  £eu:  Irom  stout ;  his 
face  is  marked,  without  possessing  any  noble  features ;  his  nose  broad  and  flat ; 
his  cheek-bones  project  in  the  true  Sdavon  style ;  his  chin  is  broad  and  angular; 
Eis  beard  already  grey.  E^  is  generally  very  simply  dressed,  in  the  soldiers  red 
fe^.a  blue  tunic,  white  trousers,  and  polished  boots.    The  latter  are  de  rigueur 

*  ISm  newspapers  ha^e  not  informed  us  whether  this  lady  has  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Eupatoria. 
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with  Turkish  dignitaries.  Such  is  Omar  Pacha»  the  Turkish  Serdar.  If  I  have 
at  all  assailed  my  reader's  unbounded  sympathies  for  this  commander,  he  must 
remember  that  things,  when  closely  inspected,  frequently  look  very  different 
from  the  aspect  they  assume  at  a  distance.* 

While  the  trumpet  was  blown  in  every  quarter  in  honour  of  the  living, 
attempts  were  made  here  and  there  to  lop  the  hardly-earned  lamrels  of  a 
dead  man — we  mean  Mussa  Pacha — who  was  carried  off  in  the  mid-career 
of  his  heroic  defence  of  Silistria*  At  head-quarters  and  elsewhere  stories 
were  told  of  bribery  which  the  besiegers  had  attempted :  Mussa  Pacha 
had  been  offered  100,000  roubles  to  give  up  the  fortress.  It  was  even 
stated  that  Colonel  Dieu,  a  Frenchman,  who  noticed  that  negotiations 
were  going  on  between  Mussa  and  the  Russians,  had  publicly  stated  he 
would  shoot  the  Pacha,  if  he  saw  anything  suspicious.  Such  nursery-tales 
were  narrated  ere  the  grave  had  been  closed  over  the  brave  Mussa! 
Mussa  Pacha  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  boldest  Turkish  officers  of 
artillery.  He  had  declared,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  fortress  alive ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  for,  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  a  piece  of  shell  struck  him  in  the  side,  just  as  he  was  wiping 
his  hands,  and  handing  the  towel  to  Lieutenant  Grach,  his  constant 
companion.  A  few  moments  later  he  was  dead.  None  of  the  officers  in 
the  fortress  could  remember  the  slightest  circumstance  tending  to  com- 
promise Mussa  Pacha ;  and  Grach  repelled  the  charges  with  horror,  and 
asserted  no  attempts  at  corruption  had  been  made  by  the  besiegers.  The 
flags  sent  in  always  referred  to  the  burial  of  the  dead :  only  once  did  the 
Russians  summon  the  commandant  to  surrender;  but  the  offer  was 
laughingly  declined.  Grach  managed  all  the  negotiations.  The  best 
light  is  thrown  on  Mussa  Pacha  by  the  following  circumstance:  General 
Schilder  once  sent  him  several  bottles  of  preserved  fruit.  Mussa  received 
the  envoy  in  the  presence  of  all  his  chief  officers,  and  had  the  contents 
of  the  bottles  emptied  before  them,  because  they  might  contain  something 
suspicious ;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

At  this  period  it  was  a  matter  of  excessive  difficulty  for  a  European 
to  enter  the  Turkish  service ;  and  Omar  Pacha  has  made  it  a  sine  qud 
nan  that  all  applicants  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language. 
Our  author  met  on  his  travels  a  pensioned  Austrian  officer  on  his  road  to 
Shumla,  who  stated  that  he  would  be  appointed  a  captain,  he  knew  that 
for  certain :  had  he  understood  Turkish,  they  would  have  made  him  a 
major.  M.  Wachenhusen  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  did  not  share 
in  this  certainty,  for  he  knew  several  instances  recently  of  the  contrary. 
He  met  thb  officer  again  in  Shumla,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  Varna.  Finally,  he  saw  him  in  Constantinople,  as  porter  at  the 
Hotel  de  Paris.  He  complained  that  he  could  not  get  a  situation  at 
Shumla ;  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople ;  there  he  had  found  nothing  but 
promises ;  and,  having  expended  his  little  capital,  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
fill  this  humble  post.  In  the  same  manner,  our  author  met  in  Varna 
two  Holstein  officers,  who,  deceived  in  their  expectations,  were  awaiting 

*  Our  extract  has  grown  to  an  unconscionable  length,  but  it  will  be  excused, 
we  trust,  from  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the  unwillingness  we  felt  to  take 
any  of  the  responsibility  on  ourselves.  It  does  certainly  seem  rather  cruel  to 
point  to  the  "  feet  of  clay"  of  such  a  popular  idol  as  Omar  Pacha;  but  our  German 
author  is  to  blame  for  it.  We  are  only  the  scribe,  and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  opinion. 
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ihe  formation  of  a  forrign  le^on  by  Greneral  Tussu^  and  had  reoeived 
satisfiEu^tory  assurances  mm  him ;  and,  lastly,  our  author  met  with  two 
Prussian  artillery  officers  in  Constantinople,  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Asia,  after  being  deluded  by  General  Stein  (Ferhad  Pacha)  for  weeks. 
They  went  to  Ears  in  the  hope  of  being  appointed,  and  eventually  entered 
the  service  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

But  we  are  delaying  most  shamefully  at  Shumla,  while  metal  more 
attractive  is  awaiting  us  at  Varna.  Let  us  then  mount  and  be  off  at  once 
with  our  author.  The  first  place  we  meet  with  English  troops  is  at 
Pravadi,  where  Colonel  Newton  received  M.  Wachenhusen  most  hos- 
pitably, and  regaled  him  with  a  camp  breakfeist,  consistmg  of  ship's 
biscuit,  a  tall,  splendid  Cheshire  cheese,  cold  mutton,  and  &mous  Madeira ! 
What  a  feast  for  half-starved  men,  who  had  hitherto  been  glad  to  get 
yaourt.  In  fact,  the  brandy  and  wine  had  such  an  effect  on  our  author, 
that,  on  the  road  to  Varna,  he  pounded  to  dust  twelve  regalias,  which  a 
lieutenant  Smith,  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  slipped  into  his  pocket  as 
a  viaticum.  But  before  leaving  Devno  we  must  find  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  of  respect,  probably  penned  with  a  grateful  reminiscence 
of  the  brandy : 

We  passed  five  batteries  which  were  planted  here  in  the  camp :  the  whole 
encampment  ofTered  an  instance  of  pamfulprecision,  which  was  the  more  remark- 
able to  me,  as  I  was  not  at  all  accustomed  to  it  in  the  Turkish  camps.  The 
r^^olarity  obtaining  in  an  English  camp  is  almost  incredible !  Astonishing  to 
me  was  the  colossal  load  the  llngUsh  soldier  has  to  drag,  and  which  is  heavier 
than  that  of  any  other  Europe  soldier,  for  it  weighs  ei^ty-two  pounds.  The 
English  soldier  carries,  in  audition  to  his  knapsack,  not  only  his  great-coat  with 
its  small  collar,  which  gives  him  a  very  bourgeois  appearance,  but  also  a  heavy 
woollen  blanket  and  provisions  for  three  days.  Equally  striking  was  the  size  of 
the  Ei^lishmen,  who  were  perfect  c;iants.  The  English  guardsman,  with  his  tall 
bearskin  schako,  appeared  to  me,  when  I  saw  him  on  gcuurd,  a  true  son  of  Anak. 
Equally  gigantic  were  their  horses— a  colossal  sight — ^this  heavy  English  cavahy. 
However,  the  soldiers  complamed  grievously,  not  only  about  their  heavy  baggage, 
but  also  about  the  tmiform,  which  was  not  suited  to  the  climate.  The  tall  horses 
were  also  discovered  to  be  very  troublesome,  as  many  of  them  feU  down  after 
the  shortest  march. 

On  arriving  at  Varna,  there  was  an  exceeding  difficulty  about  procuring 
lodging.  A  visit  to  the  Pacha,  and  another  to  the  town  commandant 
were  equally  fruitless,  and,  at  last,  our  travellers  were  compelled  to  take 
a  khan  by  storm,  where  they  put  up  vnth  a  miserable  lofl  over  a  stable, 
and  had  a  regular  engagement  with  the  cimici  axiApulci — only  too  glad, 
however,  to  put  up  with  such  a  slight  annoyance,  when  compared  vrith 
the  previous  prospect  of  sleeping  in  the  street.  Varna,  at  wis  period, 
was  a  metropolis  on  a  small  scale :  neither  London,  New  York,  nor  Con- 
atantinople,  could  unrol  such  a  picture  as  could  be  seen  each  mom  in 
Yama.  In  the  principal  streets,  especially  the  one  leading  to  the  port, 
with  its  French,  Greek,  and  Turkish  stores,  there  was  a  constant  passage 
of  perspiring,  busy  men  of  all  nations  ;  in  the  centre  creaked  the  ox-carts 
of  the  Bulgarian,  the  French  muleteers  yelled :  the  whole  picture  was 
veiled  in  a  doud  of  dust,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  schnaps  and 
garlic.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  had  the  epidemic  not  broken  out 
ivhioh  made  such  fearful  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies.  The  greatest 
confusion  prevailed  in  the  harbour :  every  hour  ships  were  laden  and  un- 
laden, guns  and  ammunition  shipped,  troops  sent  off  or  landed.    The 
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EngHsli,  French,  aoA  Turkish  flags  fluttered  from  lihe  vessels  of  warik 
port ;  steamers  came  and  went ;  military  stores^  sacks  of  com,  and  pyra- 
mids of  bales  Trere  piled  up;  among  l^em  the  sailors  of  the  various  na&ms 
walked  about  singing  or  yelling':  there  were  not  gangways  enough  to 
land,  hands  enough  to  set  about  all  that  required  doing.  In  a  word^ 
Turks,  English,  French,  Egyptians,  Gredcs,  cameb,  oxen,  mul^  horses^ 
and  dogs,  all  rushed  back  and  forwards  ;  all  yelled  or  had  already  yelled 
themselves  hoarse ;  all  were  sober  or  drunk :  and  cfrer  this  Babylon 
waved  the  Crescent  with  the  Star,  and  die  French  Ea^e,  and  into  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  Marshal  St.  Amaud  hurled  every  wedc  a  proela- 
mation,   "  Comrades,  we  will  conquer  or  die !" 

Nothing  more  surprised  M.  Wachenhusen  than  to  find  that  two 
nations  who  had  not  been  able  to  agree  for  nine  centuries,  and  for  wbose 
alliance  a  nation  like  l^e  Russian  was  requisite,  could  fraternise  in  iht 
way  the  English  and  French  had  done.  He  registeiB  the  &ot,  ihat  be 
never  saw  English  and  French  soldiers  quarrelling  in  the  East,  and 
whenever  there  was  any  row,  both  parties  forgot  that  the  Turks  were 
their  allies  as  well,  but  pitched  into  liiem  in  unison.  The  commissariat^ 
in  addition,  looked  rather  queer  in  Varna.  In  the  khan  where  our  autlier 
resided  of  course  nothing  was  to  be  had,  and  the  sole  restaurants  were 
limited  to  the  restaurant  des  officiers  who  had  first  opened  his^  ef^blish* 
ment,  and  had  wntten  the  above  sign  in  letters  a  foot  in  length  in  front 
of  his  house.  At  his  house  you  could,  for  a  ducat,  feed  on  a  tough  old 
pouUtj  which  was  rendered  digestible  by  a  decent  Bordeaux.  The  second 
restaurant  was  kept  by  an  Italian :  and  here,  at  least,  it  was  possible  to 
procure  potatoes— a  native  dainty  which  M.  Wachenhusen  had  £spensed 
with  for  three  months.  Any  one,  however,  who  did  not  arrive  at  a 
oertain  half  hour  in  mid<^y,  must  put  up  with  what  was  left,  or  mther 
with  what  was  not  leit.  As  a  genend  rule,  it  was  possible  to  fbedhere  at 
a  decent  rate.  Breakfast  was  a  very  simple  afi^r :  you  took  yonrsnt 
in  one  of  1^  stores  the  French  had  established,  asked  for  a  piece  ci 
cheese,  a  sausage,  and  a  glass  of  Cognac  or  absinthe,  and  ate  out  of 
your  fist.  Our  author,  however,  generally  established  his  head-quarters 
at  the  above-mentioned  restaurant  des  officiers.  For  when  the  vermin 
expelled  him  at  night  from  his  kennel,  he  retired  to  the  salon  of  the 
restaurant,  laid  himself  on  a  bench,  and  covered  himself  with  liie  first 
table-cover  he  could  lay  hands  on.  The  wmter  had  received  a  commis- 
sion to  sell  tiieir  saddles,  and  they  were  bound  to  expend  the  proceeds  in 
this  house,  which,  unfortunately,  was  no  difficult  task. 

Among  the  most  original  personages  to  be  seen  at  this  time  in  Varna  was 
General  Yussuf,  the  African,  who  was  giving  himself  all  possible  trouble 
to  form  the  unbridled  bashi-bazuks  into  a  regiment.  Yussuf,  althou^ 
no  African  by  birth  (he  was,  as  is  well  known,  carried  off  by  the  Barbarese 
along  with  his  parents,  and  afterwards  entered  the  French  service),  is  tiie 
true  type  of  such  a  man  :  he  is  short  in  stature,  his  face  is  deeply  bronzed, 
and  a  savage  ^re  flashes  from  his  eyes.  In  Algiers,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  severest  as  well  as  bravest  French  leader.  YussuTs  portrait  will  be 
found  very  faithftilly  rendered  in  Horace  Vemefs  "  Lion  Hunt,"  and  our 
readers  will,  probably^  not  have  forgotten  the  entlm^asm  which  took 
possession  of  the  I^unsian  dames  when  the  handsome  African  was  sam<- 
moned  to  court  by  Louis  Philippe.     But  was  it'astoni^iing? — Ws»  there 
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noir  a  stdry  current  slxrat  tlie  amour  whicii  Yuflsof  eaaried  on  with  die 
fidi^ngra?eFof  the  Bey  of  Toms,  whose  &irouiite  he  had  been  ?  Howihe 
prinoeBB  WCU3  canght  in  Tussuf  *s  arms  by  a  Grreek,  who  threatened  to 
Detray  them,  and  how  ihis  amour  was  really  discorezed,  alihongh  Yussnf 
had  stabbed  liie  Greek,  andsent  his  inamorata  **  the  hand  which  had 
tenehed  bra*,  the  tongue  which  had  slandered  her,  and  the  eye  which  had 
se^i  what  no  mortal  was  allowed  to  see  ?^  How  Yussnf  was  seized  and 
would  have  been  put  to  death,  had  he  not  saved  himself  by  means  of  the 
snbteiraneous  passage  of  the  palace  of  Tunis,  taken  service  with  the 
'French,  and  pe^onned  miracles  of  bravery  ?  AH  these  are  things  which 
can  render  a  man  interesting,  even  if  he  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  grace- 
fbl  little  Yus9u£ 

Our  talb  is  nearly  told.  With  the  departure  of  the  Rusedans  from 
Silistria  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  appeared  to  be  terminated.  The 
reconnoitring  parties  sent  out  from  Varna  proved  that  the  enemy  had 
quitted  the  Dobmdja,  the  Turks  were  en  route  for  the  Danube,  and 
simultaneously  ihe  news  was  spread — ^though  rather  prematurely — ^that 
the  Austrians  were  ontfae  point  of  entering  Wallachia  from  Transylvania. 
Our  author,  therefore^  desirous  of  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  set  sail 
for  Constantinople,  whither  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  accompany 
him. 


THE  ZOUATES. 


MtJCH  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  renowned  2k>uaves  ;  some  assert  that  they  are  Africans,  others  that 
they  are  Europeans,  and,  strange  to  s^,  both  are  right,  for  they  are,  or 
at  least  were,  a  semi- African,  semi-European,  corps.  In  their  origin 
the  Zouaves  were  almost  purely  African.  When  in  July,  1830,  Louis 
Philippe  became  King  of  die  French,  and  Marshal  Clausel  was  appointed 
to  the  command  in  Algeria,  the  Turks  had  been  expelled  the  country, 
but  the  French  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  the  Arab  and 
Berber  populations  in  subjection.  The  marshal  resolved  upon  organising 
a  native  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  A  decree,  dated  October  1st, 
1830,  and  approved  of  by  royal  proclamation,  dated  March  21st,  1831, 
created  two  battalions,  which  received  the  name  of  Zouaves,  from  the 
Arabic  Ziouaoua. 

This  word  is  fearfully  mutilated  in  its  transformation  into  French. 
Zawawah  is  the  name  of  a  very  ancient  Berber,  or  as  the  French  have  it, 
Kabyle  tribe  in  Marocco  (Mughribu  TAksa),  but  still  more  particularly 
in  Algiers  (Mughribu  I'Ausat).  Count  Graberg  notices  this  ancient 
tribe  under  ^is  name  in  his  "Vocabulary  of  Names  and  Places,  &c.,  in 
the  Empire  of  Marocco."  ("Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  270.)  Out  of  Zawawah,  we  might  by  elision  make  Zawaws 
or  Zuaves  ;  but  we  cannot  make  Zouaves,  if  the  ow  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  in  out,  ounce,  hound,  mound,  or  as  it  is  indeed  commonly  pronounced 
in  English. 

The  word,  however,  with  its  French  pronunciation,  is  now  so  univer* 
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sally  accepted,  that  after  protesting  against  its  correctness,  we  must 
accept  it,  as  we  do  Bombay  for  Mambij.  The  Zouaves  of  Algiers  resided 
chiefly  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Jurjura,  and  they  were  partica* 
larly  known  as  an  industrious,  brave,  haughty  people,  whose  suDJection 
to  the  Turks  had  never  been  but  nominal,  but  who  often  came  to 
Algiers  to  exchange  their  oils  and  other  produce  for  such  things  as  their 
rugged  mountains  did  not  afford  them.  As  they  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  soldiers  in  the  regency,  and  as  they  had  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances granted  their  military  services  to  Barbaresque  princes,  their 
name  was  given  to  the  new  militia.  This  corps,  however,  received  into 
its  ranks  natives  of  all  kinds,  without  distinction  of  origin  :  mountaineers 
^r  dwellers  on  the  plains,  townspeople  or  countrymen,  Kabyles,  Arabs, 
or  Coulouglis  (Kuluglis).  French  ofiBcers  were  appointed  to  instruct 
them,  and  to  command  them.  They  were  volunteers  firom  the  army : 
and  among  the  first  were  Levaillant,  at  present  in  command  of  the  5th 
division  of  the  army  of  the  East ;  Verg6,  also  general  of  brigade ; 
Molli^re,  who  died  i^er  the  siege  of  Bome  ;  and  Lamorid^re,  who  has 
made  for  himself  a  name  in  history,  albeit  an  exile.  These  were  all  at 
that  time  young  men,  full  of  courage  and  energy,  perfectly  disinterested, 
and  who,  in  the  charge  they  entered  upon,  neither  looked  to  an  advance 
of  pay  or  to  more  comfortable  quarters,  but  embraced  cheerftdly  a  career 
of  continuous  difficulties,  certain  privations,  and  incessant  perils,  sure,  in 
the  French  military  system,  of  promotion  for  services  rendered* 

The  command  of  the  1st  battalion  was  given  to  a  ^tinguished  staff 
officer,  M.  Maumet;  that  of  the  2nd,  to  &e  captain  of  Engineers, 
afterwards  General,  Duvivier,  who  died  of  his  wounds  in  Paris  in  184i8. 
As  the  enlistment  of  the  native  population  went  on  very  slowly,  and  as 
it  was  moreover  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  leave  a  handful  of  officers  isolated 
among  men  in  whose  fidelity  no  great  confidence  could  be  placed,  and 
whose  language  was  even  unknown  to  the  Frenchmen,  a  plan  was  adopted 
which  might  probably  be  also  turned  to  good  account  in  the  constitution 
of  a  Turkish  legion :  it  was  that  of  enlisting  Europeans  into  the  ranks. 
A  political  body  which  had  been  troublesome  in  France,  under  the  name 
of  the  Volunteers  of  the  Charter  (  Vohntaires  de  la  Charte)^  had  been 
lately  transhipped  to  Algeria,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  with  these  hot-brained  politicians  would  be  to  incor- 
porate them  into  the  Zouaves.  Strangers  from  other  countries,  refugees 
from  political  and  other  causes,  were  also  admitted  into  the  ranks,  till  the 
numbers  became  so  great  that  some  sifting  took  place.  The  Europeans, 
not  of  French  origin,  were  incorporated  into  the  foreign  legion,  widlst  a 
portion  of  the  French  were  organised  into  a  67th  regiment  of  the  line. 
The  first  principle  of  the  organisation  of  the  Zouaves  remained  the  same, 
and  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  ^'  on  peut  dire  que  le  noyau  des 
Zouaves  fut  compost  d'enfans  de  Paris  et  d'indigenes  des  environs 
dAlger."* 

The  corps  had  been  barely  organised  for  six  weeks  when  it  was  led  by 

*  This  article  is  attributed  to  the  Duo  d'Aumale,  and  it  would  appear,  from 
the  predilections  of  the  author  to  Orleanist  generals,  with  some  justice.  It  is, 
however,  in  every  respect,  in  an  historical  and  military  point  of  view,  as  also  in 
the  credit  meted  out  to  each  and  all,  most  honourable  to  its  author. 
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Greneral  Clansel  on  tbe  expedition  of  Medeah  (Mefiyah),  and  liie  Zooaves 
received  what  the  French  call  their  baptism  of  fire,  and  what  we  com-» 
monlj  designate  as  the  first  smell  of  gunpowder,  at  the  Pass  of  Mouzaia 
(Musaya),  to  which  ihey  were  destined  to  give  renown  by  their  valour 
upon  several  subsequent  occasions.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
2k>uaves  were  placed  at  first  were  anything  but  agreeable.  Isolated  in 
small  parties  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  night  and  day  they  had  only 
to  lay  down  the  pickaxe  to  take  up  their  muskets,  and  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life ;  as  to  com- 
forts,  they  had  none.  One  of  their  captains  fell  in  this  first  campaigpi, 
the  first  of  a  long  and  glorious  list,  which  comprises  names  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  the  army,  a  son  of  the  Duke  d'Harcourt,  who  had  carried 
the  knapsack  and  the  musket ;  a  nephew  of  Marshal  Duke  of  Istria,  the 
gallant  Bessieres ;  and  a  grenadier  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Peraguey,  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  chef  de  hataiUon^  when  he  was  killed  in 
184i5,  and  whose  grey  hairs  were  for  a  long  time  the  object  of  the 
respectful  a£fection  of  his  younger  comrades. 

Medeah  was  evacuated  by  the  French  troops  early  in  1831,  but  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  same  year  General  Berthezene  had  to  lead  a  divi* 
sion  there,  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  Bey  who  had  been  appointed 
over  the  district  On  returning  nom  this  expedition  a  furious  onslaught 
was  made  upon  the  rear-guard,  at  a  time  when  the  soldiers,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  excessive  heat,  were  pursuing  their  painful  way  along  a 
mountain  path  which  only  permitted  of  the  passage  of  one  roan  at  a  time. 
Duvivier  returned  to  the  succour  with  the  2nd  battalion  of  2^uaves.  The 
natives  gave  their  shouts  of  war ;  the  Volunteers  of  the  Charter,  who 
still  wore  la  blouse  gauloise,  struck  up  '^  La  Marseillaise,"  and  falling 
together  upon  the  Kabyles  they  check^  the  onslaught,  and  then  retiring 
from  eminence  to  eminence,  and  covering  the  march  of  the  wearied 
troops,  they  enabled  the  whole  force  to  reach  and  establish  itself  at  the 
farm  of  Mouzaia,  without  the  loss  of  one  trophy  to  the  enemy. 

The  retreat  of  Medeah  was  most  honourable  to  the  Zouaves,  and  they 
assumed  from  that  time  a  position  in  the  French  army.  Still  recruits 
came  in  so  slowly  that  the  two  battalions  were  reunited  into  one,  and  a 
royal  decree  of  the  7th  of  March,  1833,  fixed  the  number  of  companies  at 
ten,  eight  French  and  two  native,  and  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  twelve  French  soldiers  in  every  native  company.  The  command  of 
the  battalion  thus  organised  was  given  to  De  Lamoriciere,  he  having 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  military  capa- 
bilities,'by  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  by  his 
tact  and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  zeal  and  audacity.  Their  head-quarters 
were  Deiy-Ibrahim  (Dali-Ibrahim,  Mad  Abraham),  where  they  esta- 
blished dwellings,  forges,  everything  with  their  own  hands.  Frequent 
expeditions  into  the  Sahel  (Sahel,  plain  of  grassy  pasturage ;  Sdhil,  coast), 
the  Mitidja,  and  into  the  lower  region  of  the  Atlas  varied  the  monotony 
of  camp  life.  Every  day  the  Zouaves  became  more  industrious,  more  dis- 
ciplined, and  more  warlike ;  they  learnt  to  walk  quick,  and  for  a  long  time, 
to  manoeuvre  with  precision,  and  to  fight  with  intelligence.  Their  uni- 
form and  equipments  were  regulated.  They  are  now  so  well  known,  and  so 
popular,  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  describe  them.  Their  dress  is  the 
Oriental  garb  with  the  colours  of  the  French  infantry,  and^  is  generally 
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^opposed  to  be  a  style  of  drass  better  adapted  £(ur  a>va]fiaUe{cluaiate;  and  for 
active  militaiy  exercises,  than  any  that  has  yet  been  adopted.  The  offieeis 
alone  preserved  the  European  dress,  as  an  Oriental  g^b  suitasd'to  ^eir 
rank  would  have  been  too  costly.  They  often  exchanged  the  kepi,  liaw* 
ever,  for  the  red  cap,  called  by  the  Turks  fez,  and  by  the  Mcnws  Chechia. 
M.  de  Lamoriciere  was  known  in  the  province  of  Algiess  bythe  name  of 
Abu  or  £u  Chechia,  Father  Cap,  but  he  exdianged  this  name  in  Onm  for 
Abu  Arana,  Father  Stick  !  De  Lamoriciere  was  the  fimnder  of  the 
Zouaves,  a  force  which,  whilst  it  has  preserved  that  personal  intelligenoe 
which  is  characteristic  of  irregular  troops,  and  its  members  have  con- 
tinued to  be  true  children  of  Paris  by  their  liveliness  and  gaiety,  has 
attained  all  the  solidity  and  precision  of  the  most  brilliant  regiment. 

Marshal  Clauselled  the  2iOuaves,  whose  military  value  he  was  one*of  the 
first  to  appreciate,  into  Gran  in  1836.  They  came  under  the.  cognisance 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  occadon  of  the  espedition  of  Mascara,  and 
so  great  was  the  opinion  which  the  prince  entertained  jof  their  capabili- 
ties, that  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  obtained  a  decree  constituting  the 
battalion  into  a  regiment  of  two  battalions  of  six  companies  each,  with 
permission  to  raisethem  to  ten.  M.  de  Lamoriciere  retained  the  command, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

On  their  return  to  the  province  of  Algeria  early  in  1836,  the  Zouaves 
were  once  more  directed  upon  the  old  theatre  of  their  exploits — Mouzaaa. 
The  point  was  more  obstinately  defended  than  before,  but  the  marshal 
also  knew  his  territory  better,  and  the  Zouaves  were  charged  to  carry  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  instead  of  forcing  the  pass— a  most  laborious 
enterprise,  which  they  achieved  with  perfect  success. 

The  Zouaves  did  not  make  part  of  the  first  expedition  of  1836,  but  the 
following  year  one  of  their  bsUitalions  formed  part  of.  the  advance-guard 
of  the  division,  which  was  destined,  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  oi 
Nemours,  to  revenge  the  check  received  the  year  before.  The  siege  of 
Constantino  is  the  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Zouaves.  They 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  first  colunm  of  assaidt.  Horace  Vemet  hais 
immortalised  the  scene  at  Versailles.  This  was  the  last  episode  in  the 
first  epoch  of  African  warfare :  the  treaty  of  Ta&a  was  concluded,  and  the 
Turkish  government  was  finally  superseded  throughout  the  country. 

Marshal  Val^e,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Algiers,  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  two  different  systems :  one  was  to  govern  directly  a 
certain  portion  of  the  territory,  the  other  was  to  create  a  European 
society  by  the  side  of  Arabic  institutions,  organised  by  the  gemns  of  Abd 
al  Khadr.  Placed  at  the  advanced  posts,  the  Zouaves  had  to  accomplish 
at  Coleah  (Kuliyah)  what  they  had  done  at  Dalilbrahim — to  erect  build- 
ings, open  roads,  and  drain  dae  lands.  But  ^vdien  Abd  al  ELhadr,  yield- 
ing to  the  irresistible  influence  by  which  he  was  eurrounded  on  all  sides, 
alMmdoned  his  allegiance  and  lit  up  a  Holy  War,  it  was  more  than  native 
blood  could  stand.  Large  numbero  of  Zouaves  went  over  to  their 
countrymen,  and  carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  the  advantages  of 
the  military  instruction  which  they  had  obtained  under  the  Frendi.  Bnt 
the  regiment  did  not  lose  in  strength;  it  had  been  before  reinf(»eead  by  a 
.battaUon  of  volunteers  who  had  defended  the  citadel  of  Tlemcen.in  1886^ 
hence  called  that  of  Mechouar,  and  on  the  news  of  hostilities  hseaktng 
oat  it  received  a  laigejuseesrion  of  lecruits. 
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'Upon  the  invaaion  of  Abd  al  Khadr's  temtocy  the  ensuing  spring,  die 
Fr^oh  haying  been  obligedto  act  onthe  de^NMiYe  all  winter,  the  Zouaves 
fimned  part,  of  "the  first  diyieion  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  need- 
less ito  recapitulate  the  events  of  that  sanguinary  campaign,  the  plains 
seoored  by  the  cavalry  of  all  the  tribes  of  Alg^ia  and  Oran,  supported 
l^  the  "raises,"  as  they  were  called — ^iJbd  al  Khadr's  r^ular  cavaby — 
and  evev)r  de^  obstinately  defended  by  a  regular  in£uitry  and  myriads 
of  ELabyles.  The  Zouaves  were,  upon  every  e:q>edition,  engaged  in  every 
battle,  and  the  well-»known  gathering  sounds  of  their  drums  imd  trumpets 
were  familiat  to  the  whole  army.  Every  regiment  in  Africa  had  a  par- 
ticular beat  by  which  it  could  gather  together  its  men  when  dispersed  by 
night  in  a  fog,  or  by  the  heat  of  a  battle.  Sometimes  it  was. also  sounded 
at  a  moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  origin  of  this  is  attributed  to  the 
2nd  Light  Infantry,  General  Changamier's  regiment. 

Winter  brought  about  little  rest.  The  Zouaves  had  suffered  severely, 
and  w^e  reorganised.  Lamorioi^re,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
ofiieer,  was  suiMseeded  in  the  command  of  the  regiment  by  the  then 
Lieutenaat-<!!olonel  Cavaignac ;  and  the  Commandants  Eegnault,  killed 
in  Paris,  June,  1848,  aod  Renault,  now  general  of  division,  bo^  pro- 
moted, were  succeeded  by  the  then  Commandants  Lefl6  and  Saint 
Amaud.  Cavaignac  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  heroic  defence  of 
the  citadel  of  Tlemcen,  at  the  head  of  the  2nd  African  battalion,  and  his 
energetic  character,  his  mind  full  of  resources,  and  his  calm  yet  effective 
courage,  had  already  obtained  for  him  a  high  renown  in  the  army. 

The  Zouaves  passed  the  winter  at  Medeah,  amidst  aU  kinds  of  priva- 
tions and  difficulties,  yet  were  they  ready  in  spring  to  fcdiow  Maraud 
Bugeaud  on  a  campaign  in  the  Atlas  ;  and  whilst  one  battalion, proceeded 
in  May,  under  the  same  marshal,  into  Oran,  another  remained,  under 
General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  in  Aigiers.  The  Zouaves  thus  assisted  in 
die  war  of  1841  at  two  different  points. 

The  war  had  assumed  proportions  which  4emanded  an  increase  of 
means.  The  Zouaves  were  augmented  to  three  battalions,  with  a  com- 
plete regimental  staff,  but  only  one  company  could  receive  natives,  and 
the  corps  assumed  a  purely  French  character.  The  mixture  of  French 
and  natives  did  not  worii  well,  and  the  latter  were  enrolled  in  a  new 
corps,  called  that  of  tirailleurs  indigenes^  or  native  riflemen ;  and  these 
battalions,  officered  by  brave,  intrepid  men,  among  whom  are  the  now 
well-known  General  Bosquet,  as  also  Generals  Thomas,  Verg^,  and 
Bourbaki,  all  well  versed  in  the  language  of  their  men,  have  testified  in 
the  Crimea  that  they  are  worthy  younger  brothers  of  the  Zouaves. 

No  sooner  had  the  regiment  of  Zouaves  thus  reconstituted  received  the 
colours  which  the  king  had  sent  them,  than  its  three  battalions  were 
separated  to  go  and  serve  each  in  a  different  province.  War  had,  in  fiict, 
broken  out  in  every  direction.  The  Zouaves  were  represented  by  one  or 
two  oi  their  battalions  in  most  of  the  important  battles  fou^it  in  the 
campaigns  of  1843  and  1844,  obstinate  struggles  against  the  £abyles, 
long  marches  in  the  desert,  cavalry  charges  repelled,  in  the  Jmjura,  the 
Ouarsenis,  among  the  Beni  Menasser,  at  the  capture  of  the  Smalah,  in 
the  glorious  engagements  fought  by  General  Bedeau  agaiort  the  Marocco 
cavalry,  and  lastly,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Isly. 

Cavaignac  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  corps  in  1844  by 
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Colonel  Ladmiraolt,  now  general  of  division.  The  ensuing  year  the 
Zooares  were  the  first  to  sustain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Marocco,  the  effects 
of  an  insurrection  which  gradually  extended  itself  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  regency.  The  year  1846  g^ve  them  as  little  repose  as  any  that 
had  preceded.  It  was  not  till  1847  that  the  submission  of  Abd  al  Khadr 
brought  about  the  entire  subjection  of  the  tribes  of  Algeria.  The  Zouaves 
were  then  posted  at  a  site  designated  after  the  young  prince  of  t^t  name 
— Aumale.  This  site  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  plun  which  stretches 
to  the  east  of  the  Jurjura.  It  was  the  point  where  the  submisdon  of  the 
tribes  was  the  most  precarious.  The  provisional  government  had  replaced 
M.  Ladmirault  by  Colonel  Canrobert,  now  in  command  in  the  Crimea. 
General  Canrobert  began  his  African  career  under  the  auspices  of  the 
brave  Colonel  Combes,  who  fell  at  the  assault  of  Constantine.  He  ac- 
quired habits  of  command,  and  was  engaged  in  several  brilliant  feats  of 
arms  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  Chasseurs  in  the  dbtricts  of  Tenes  and 
Batna,  his  reputation  soon  ranking  him  among  the  very  best  officers  of 
the  army.  His  lieutenant-colonel,  M.  de  Grandchamp,  was  so  dreadfully 
wounded  when  captain  of  the  Yoltigeurs  of  the  24th  Regiment  of  the 
Line,  that  the  Arabs  used  his  body  as  a  block  upon  which  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  forty  of  his  men.  His  life  was  saved  by  the  almost  miraculous 
devotion  of  Commandant  Morris,  now  in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
Crimea. 

In  1849  the  Zouaves  were  called  from  their  post,  near  the  Juijura,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  siege  of  Zaatcha,  upon  which  occasion  General  Can- 
robert was  the  first  to  mount  the  breach.  After  this  brilliant  success  they 
followed  their  gallant  commander  to  the  slopes  of  the  Aures,  and  termi- 
nated a  long  and  sanguinary  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Narah. 

On  their  return  to  their  old  quarters  at  Aumale,  Canrobert  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  this  distinguished  corps  by  M.  d'Aurelle,  now 
general  of  brigade  in  the  Crimea.  A  decree  of  the  13th  of  February, 
1852,  gave  to  them  a  new  constitution.  It  was  resolved  to  increase  so 
serviceable  a  force  by  another  regiment,  thus  making  alto&fether  three 
regiments  of  three  battalions  each.  They  were  also  armed  with  rifles. 
With  these  formidable  weapons  the  rebel  mountaineers  could  no  longer 
stand  before  them.  They  were  driven  from  their  fastnesses,  and,  gather- 
ing together  in  the  town  of  Laghouat,  they  hoisted  there  the  flag  of  re- 
bellion. General  P^lissier  led  a  division  of  the  army  .to  besiege  this 
remote  stronghold,  and  it  was  once  more  the  S^uaves  who  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  honours  and  in  the  losses  of  the  day ;  eight  officers 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  men  were  put  hors  de  combat,  and  one 
of  their  captains,  M.  Menouvrier  Defresne,  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
town. 

This  was  in  1852.  In  1854  they  received  the  reward  of  their  numerous 
exploits  by  being  called  upon  to  serve  with  the  French  army  in  the  East. 
Alma,  Inkerman,  numerous  repulses  of  sorties,  and  other  gallant  struggles 
before  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  have  testified  that  they  are  still  the  same 
gallant  corps  as  in  Afirica,  and  their  countrymen  confidently  look  to  their 
occupying,  on  the  day  of  assault,  the  same  place  which  they  did  at  Con- 
stantine and  at  Zaatcha. 
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Anotheb  month  has  elapsed,  and  we  still  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
course  of  policy  which  Austria  intends  to  pursue  in  the  forthcoming 
European  struggle.  Riunours  are  prevalent  that  she  has  proposed  aa 
armed  neutrality  to  Prussia,  while  others  assert,  with  equal  confidence,  that 
she  has  offered  to  join  the  Allies  at  the  modest  price  of  the  Danuhian 
Principalities.  A  paper  in  the  iSfew  Monthly  Magazine  for  May  will 
have  served  to  show  how  valuahle  her  alliance  would  prove  to  us,  for  such 
a  body  of  well-organised  imd  efficient  troops  would  indubitably  turn  the 
scale  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  English  and  French  governments 
strive  their  utmost  to  fix  so  vacillating  a  power.  It  has  been  our  opinion 
from  the  outset,  as  expressed  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  that  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  will  remwn  true  to  itself  until  the  last  tricky  resource 
of  diplomacy  has  been  essayed;  but,  for  all  that,  our  readers  may  feel 
inclined  to  follow  us,  when  we  furnish  a  few  further  details  about  the 
Austrian  army,  which  the  more  general  nature  of  our  previous  article  pre- 
vented us  fix)m  introducing. 

Austria  certainly  possesses  a  very  splendid  army.  It  is,  at  present,  at 
the  period  of  its  greatest  possible  efficiency,  is  young,  proud  of  its  recent 
successes,  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  emperor.  He  went  through 
the  last  war  as  colonel,  and  is  greatly  attached  to  tibe  trade  of  war.  There 
is  not  a  single  soldier  but  knows  that  Field-Marshal  Radetzky  was  com- 
peUed  to  warn  the  youthful  colonel  on  the  battie-field  against  exposing 
himself  to  useless  danger ;  a  warning  which,  whatever  its  effect  might 
have  been,  did  not,  we  fancy,  injure  the  present  emperor  in  the  opinion 
of  his  troops.  The  army  has  retained  all  its  good  qualities;  it  is  enduring, 
and  does  not  lose  its  esprit  under  the  severest  misfortunes.  It  honestly 
fulfils  its  vocation  as  a  truly  civilised  corps.  In  the  Austrian  officer  the 
captured  and  wounded  foeman  will  always  find  a  protector.  The  greater 
portion  of  its  defects  has  been  removed ;  formerly  cumbersome  and  so 
uncomfortably  clothed  that  the  soldier  was  impeded  in  marching,  the 
troops  may  now  be  favourably  compared  with  any  in  Europe,  and  the 
accoutrements  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  free  movements  of  the  limbs. 
While  the  supreme  command  was  rendered  almost  an  impossibility  by  the 
ambiguous  regulations  of  the  supreme  council  of  war,  which  pointed  out 
an  tmdeviating  course  of  operations,  the  serious  events  of  184S  led  to  a 
complete  alteration  of  the  system,  and  the  generals  now  act  upon  their 
own  responsibility.  There  is,  however,  another  defect  in  the  Austrian 
army  wluch  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remove.  In  France,  whether  the  soldier 
is  a  Fleming,  Breton,  Norman,  or  Alsatian,  he  has  been  French  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  same  in  laws,  customs,  and  language.     In  the  Austrian 
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army,  however,  Hungarians,  Croats,  and  Bohemians  have  retained  their 
peculiar  nationality,  and  it  is  still  very  prominent ;  still,  recent  events 
railways,  and  the  undeniable  skill  of  the  government  will  assuredly  hasten 
that  fusion  which  will  be  of  material  advantage  to  the  entire  population. 
The  Tsrioos  aationalities,  itis  true,  are-evfir  jmmiiMiit,  but  iktw  are  all 
conneoted  1^  one  nnne,  that  of  the  6mperor--«iihe  InMg  pa%)ihle  image 
of  the  great  national  unity.  Thus,  if  Dalmatians,  Bohemians,  or  Tyrolese 
are  on  terms  of  hostility  toward  each  other,  in  the  name  of  their  emperor, 
king,  duke,  or  count,  they  will  unite  for  the  benefit  of  their  fatherland. 
The  terrible  events  of  1846  fiimidi  the  aioat  flaUent  proof  of  this.  Hun- 
gary in  a  state  of  insurrection,  its  capital  in  the  power  of  insane  revolu- 
tionaries, Italy  trinmphaBt,  the  monardvyjihiiott  overthrown,  ibe  otOHoch 
an  exile,  ^  it  were,  in  his  own  states — eueh  wm  Axuitn&'s  |Kmiion ;  'init 
on  iihe  shoot,  ^Lorng  live  the  Emperor  \**  ibe  ermy  i«iae  lixke  one  s 
advanced  on  'fhe  foe,  and  -aU  was  saved. 

In  order  to  promote  liie  ^fusion  of  all  ihe  variom  'fenguBges  waA'^ 
ponent8,ihe  govenment  has  tnriered  German  to  iietEised  asitthenfiitary 
language.  The  oiieer  may  he  a  Servian,  Italian,  ^er  Oroat,  >tot  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  German  'kmgvage,  and  the  aeldin*  mder- 
stand  it.  For  the  same  laudable  -end  ihe  finmiDr<fied«lo«sly  appcnntod 
many  German  officers  to  the  Don-<^fernMtti  divMtons,  -aad  vice  ^vtertiL 
Though  this  produces  numeroitt  ineonvenienees  and  -nu^  diacvsnon,  -at 
times  even  duels,  it  possesses,  most  undoubtedly, -omniderablead vantages, 
and  is  of  great  service  in  promoting  the  Vision.  For  the  same  -pinpose 
the  government  also  favours  various  customs  :  i)he  officers,  £ot  inslimoe, 
whatever  nation  they  may  belong  to,  address  «aeh  olAier  -as  ^thou,"  and 
a  species  of  freemasonry  exists  among  them.  Moro  i^ndiis,  if  any 
unmerited  misfortune  has  occurred  to  an  o/fficer,  he  need  only  apply  to  his 
nearest  comrade  in  arms,  even  if  unacquainted  witii  him,  and  all  the  others 
will  club  together  and  find  him  t^  requisite  fiiods  toeeofanue  his  journey, 
or  to  satisfy  any  other  necessity.  By  a  variety  of  means  of  a  similar 
nature  the  government  have  succeeded  in  forming  one  compact  Wfadle 
out  of  heterogeneous,  and  frequently  hosi^,  elements. 

The  recruiting  of  the  army  is  eneeted  by  districts  or  provijKes.  At 
the  head-quarters  of  each  recruiting  district  vo.  mfantry  officer  is  attached 
to  keep  the  lists.  The  se^ical  regiments  send  an  officer  there,  at  ^he 
period  of  making  up  their  strength,  who  selects  ^e  persons  Iwst  suited 
for  his  arm,  and  takes  them  to  die  regiment.  They  enter  tlie  service  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  remain  ten  years  in  service— ^ght  active,  and 
two  reserve.  The  re-engagements  after  the  time  of  servioe  has  expired 
is  promoted  by  the  government  by  good  pay,  and  Is  dF  &equcnt  ocour- 
rence,  espemlty  among  the  Hungarians.  'Substitution  is  not  known  in 
Austria.  The  recruit  who  does  not  wish  to  serve  pays  in  to  the  «tate 
treasury  600  florins  (50/.)  in  the  hereditary  countries ;  790'fiorms  (jSBl.) 
in  Italy.  This  fiscal  measure  is  unjust,  as  the  district  has  «tm  to  pcovide 
the  regular  number  of  men.  It  is  really  favouring  the  rteh  «t  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  as  a  greater  number  of  the  latter  is  entered  in  out 
of  their  turn.  The  French  system  6f  conscription,  which  is  iar  from 
being  perfect,  has  this  advanti^  at  least,  that  the >rk^  elasses  pnrcfaase 
liberty  to  the  profit  of  the  poor,  into  whose  poekets  neasiy»  miUion  of 
money  is  annually  poured. 
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Tfat^.  agtatftxavof,  prondtam  is  pexfadly  &ee  from  ^oy  aiiitooiAtie  pri?L 
kgea.  Without. zegaid  to  births  tk«  goveraimeBt  fdoet  tb».  ng^  moaior 
^  n|:ht.  placeaf  tim  only  psrsoufx^it  «1I  faaroured  aco  the  sima  of  soldiea 
o£  aU  gpradefiu.  So  that. aotbiii^  pvowmitfr the  so»  of  apiivate^.art  alatar 
date,  &om  becomiDg  a  field^naanhaL  Tiio  cbildrMi  of  tbe.  Mg^ioeot 
(iie^  et^ntg.  <2r  ^oti^a  of  tho  FiMMh  system)  av?  not  leeogmstd  in 
Auaftria  a&da\fy;  but  th*  emperor,  pravides  most^  Hbetally  for  their 
edueatioB.  They  are  sent  at  hut  expense  to  tho  8cho<^  of  the  third-and 
fbiirtk  zank:  those  who  distii^^Bish  thomselveft  ai»  remaYBd.to  higher 
achooki>  and  tilienoe  seveial  of  them  are  tnoisferred  to  tho  academiee^ 
which  they  <|(iit  to  beeome  offieero  in  aeiontifie  eo^.  It  i»  impossible  to 
d&viao!  a  seheine  less  ariatoonitioal  tkm  this  f  £ot  it  wonld  bo  equally  bad 
poMcy  to  promote  men  oi  mod^raAe  abilities^,  beeause  they  oie  soldiwa' 
aana,  aa  it  is  wise  to  rencter  their  path  to  promotion  depeadmt  on  their 
aetiial  or  remarkable  merit  The  greater  portion  of  the  eeoond-lioutenante 
i&  aj^kointedy  after  passing  an  examination^  from  one  of  the  imperial 
military  aoademies.  These  establishments  are  most  exo^eat:  they 
iwmiA  officers  to  the  oigineerS)  the  6tat*mii^r,  the  artillery)  withoi]^ 
posEEesffli^  any  exduaiTa  monopoly :  for  every  Auslriaa  saljeott  no  matter 
nh&i»  ho  has^  been  educated^  ean  subject  himself  to  the  examination^ 
yMek  alone  givea  a  claim  for  a  eommission^  There  is  also  [another 
mediod  by  wlaeh  officers  are  ^pointed.  The  sons  of  militavy  men  aie 
attaohed  to  the  re^ments  aa  eadets*  Some  of  them  are  i^ppmnted 
sapemnmeraiy  lieutenants^  but  the  majorify  senre  like  privates^  Lastly, 
the  sergeanta  furnish  their  quota  to  the  oommisaoned  offieerSi.  and  it  is 
generally  a  korge  one  in  war  time&.  Thus,  during  the  last,  campaign  as 
maaoyt  as  fifteen  sergeants  were  psomi^ed  in  several  regiments. 

Tm  <»kiiel«possea8ar  of  the  regiment  (Ob«rst  in^ber)  had  only  the 
rigbt  to  nonnus^  oadeta  and  sergeants.  He  rarely  takes^  advantage  of 
it,  but  generally  promotes  those  persona  who  are  reoommended  by  the 
eolon^  eomnumding.  But  though  the  colonel  «McA«^generaily  ex«rabes 
his-.przvilegewiAk  great  justice,  tins  syetem  of  a  merely  noaunal  posseek 
sionhas  gpreat  kieonyenieaces,  for  aregimMii^quendy  besoa  the  name 
of  its  owner  w^teot  having  ever  seen  him*  At  Ins  death  it  also  loses 
hia  name,  and  perehanee  the  renown  it)  aequired  is  buried  and  forgottan 
with  hka*  With  the  diange  of  name  the  regiment  loses  in  its  own  ^res 
a  portiooi  of  ita  moral  strength  uad  self^onfidenoe^  and  is  at  the  same 
time  dep^reeiated  by  ^e  enemyv  Aa  a  proof  of  this,  we  will  quota  an 
mstaaee;  Archduke  Ghariesy  at  the  battle  of  Es^ngen,  saw  the  old 
dragDonregiment'  Latour,  a&erwards  Yinosnt,  repeatedly  repulsed. by  a 
Freneh  battalion^  He  gfdl(^|»ed  i^  to  them,  and  addressed  thsm  in  the 
aim|d^  w(»dsr:  <^  Ah^  Vincent^  Vincent !  yon^ure  no  longer  Latours^"  and 
the  abashed  regimei^  exeitsd  and  aroused  bnr  the  reeoUeetion  of  the 
name  ander  wh^eh  it. had  been  so  glonoasy  rushed  on  the  £d^  and  did  ita 
duty.  This  system  is  only  applicable  to  the  naaun  of  provineeSy  or  great 
mmiy  fflid  they  sboai^  bo  retained  for  ever»  ui^s  Bvitiny  or  any  grave 
ofeioa  neeesntafced  their  wtdkdraifaL 

llnastafcemtnty  w«  fimcy^  will.Aow  dtat  miiim  Anstnan  army  timro  ii 
no  &MMirskown.  a  sepmrata  classy  and  that  taksKt  and  marit  eaafinae 
tkek  way  tkefe-aa- weU  aa  in  die  mort  demotratioi  statcoi.  Tbe  gaveni^ 
ment  placed  education  above  every  other  standard,  and  it  cannot  be  justly 
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reproached  for  doing  so.  In  Austria,  education  is  not  so  disseminated 
among  the  lower  classes  as  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is  only  general  among  the 
rich ;  it  must,  therefore,  he  sought  where  it  can  he  found ;  and  so,  we 
repeat,  that  only  soldiers'  sons  are  favoured  in  this  system,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  hest  thing  the  government  could  do. 

Aner  descrihing  the  mode  in  which  the  suh-lieutenancies  are  filled  up, 
we  come  naturally  to  the  promotion  of  the  officers  of  all  grades.  That 
of  the  first-lieutenant  ana  captain  is  eflFected  by  seniority  in  every  regi- 
ment. To  fill  up  the  higher  charges,  a  list  of  the  most  deserving  cap- 
tains is  kept  in  the  chancellerie  of  the  emperor,  and  from  this  list  he 
selects  the  majors.     AH  the  higher  charges  depend  on  election. 

The  Austrian  soldier  receives  daily  1^  pounds  of  ammunition-bread, 
which,  if  not  so  good  as  ours,  is  of  decent  quality,  and  better  than  the 
bread  eaten  by  the  lower  classes.  The  soldier,  nowever,  is  not  suffi* 
ciently  fed.  He  has  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  this  one  is  scarcely  equal 
to  one  of  the  two  given  the  French  soldier.  He  generally  pays  4  kreuzers, 
or  l^d.  to  the  mess,  and  the  remainder  of  his  pay  is  expended  in  clean- 
ing his  accoutrements,  or  in  fruit  and  other  provisions,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  good  for  him  as  another  meal.  The  soldiers  dine  in  parties 
of  seven  to  ninfe  men ;  they  cook  by  means  of  portable  stoves,  something 
like  the  Russian  tea-machines:  charcoal  alone  is  used  to  heat  them. 
This  way  of  living  may  possibly  cost  the  state  and  the  soldier  more  than 
our  method,  but  at  the  same  time  possesses  indubitable  advantages. 
Those  persons,  intimate  with  each  other,  share  the  burden  of  duty  more 
easily;  the  food  is  prepared  in  a  more  cleanly  fashion,  and  is  eaten  while 
warm ;  in  short,  this  mode  of  life  more  resembles  a  family  circle  than  the 
usual  barrack  monotony.  The  Austrian  soldier  is  excellently  lodged ; 
he  lives  in  well-ventilated  rooms,  but  does  not  sleep  on  mattresses,  except 
in  hospital  and  certain  quarters  in  Italy,  when  this  article  of  furniture  is 
provided  by  the  parochial  authorities. 

The  Austrian  officers  do  not  mess  together.  Each  lives  separate,  or 
with  a  few  chums  selected  by  himself ;  it  is  rare,  however,  to  see  four  of 
them  dining  together.  They  only  meet  in  larger  numbers  at  coffee- 
houses or  places  of  public  resort.  Undoubtedly  this  mode  of  life  is  more 
convenient  for  the  individual,  but  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  military 
feeling  must  suffer  considerably  by  it.  On  one  hand,  the  officers  are  not 
so  intimately  connected  ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  have  not  such  oppor* 
tunities  for  mutual  instruction.  Very  few  subalterns  are  married,  for  the 
Austrian  government  gives  widows  no  pensions  except  when  the  husband 
has  been  killed  in  action ;  but  to  secure  the  widow  from  starvation,  the 
sum  of  600/.  must  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  or  the  amount  made  a  per- 
manent charge  on  the  estates  of  one  of  the  couple  before  permission  to 
marry  is  conceded.  This  prevents  the  trick  so  frequently  played  in  France, 
of  borrowing  the  money  for  a  few  days  to  show  to  the  representative 
of  the  law,  and  then  returning  it. 

The  Austrian  armies  are  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  generals  receive  their  orders  from  his  majesty  through  the  war- 
minister.  The  staff  consists  of  5  field-marshals,  15  generals  of  cavalry,  or 
quarter-masters,  87  lieutenant-field-marshals,  and  123  major-generals. 
The  army  is  composed  of  four  great  corps  d'arm^e,  subdivided  into  divi- 
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sions,  brigades,  &c.  The  troops  are  always  ready  to  march ;  the  staff, 
ambulances,  and  various  brancnes  are  prepared,  and  can  go  directly  into 
the  field. 

The  first  army  is  in  Austria,  and  has  its  head-quarters  at  Vienna, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Wratislaw,  general  of  cavalry. 

The  second  army  is  in  Italy,  head-quarters  Verona,  general-in-chief 
Field-Marshal  Radetzky. 

The  third  army  is  in  occupation  of  Hungary,  head-quarters  Ofen, 
general-in-chief  Archduke  Albert,  general  of  cavalry. 

The  fourth  army  is  in  Grallicia  and  the  Bukovina,  commander-in-chief 
Prince  Edmund  Schwartzenberg,  lieutenant-field-marshal,  head-quarters 
Lemberg.     It  is  composed  of  only  one  corps — the  14th. 

We  might  add  to  these  four  armies  that  in  Croatia,  which  holds  the 
military  frontier,  the  Banate  and  Servia,  under  the  separate  command  of 
the  Ban  Jellachich,  but  tliis  is  such  a  peculiar,  confused,  and  elastic 
organisation,  that,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  we  need  only  to  mention 
a  single  fact.  These  provinces,  which  in  ordinary  times  are  only  bound  to 
supply  the  active  army  with  a  contingent  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  men, 
in  1848  sent  above  120,000  combatants  to  Vienna. 

The  Austrian  array  has  an  etat-major  corps,  composed  of  very  dis- 
tinguished officers,  who  before  the  commencement  of  their  career  passed 
a  first-rate  examination.  This  corps  is  less  numerous  than  in  France :  it 
consists  of  a  lieutenant-field-marshal  as  quartermaster-general,  2  major- 
generals,  13  lieutenant-colonels,  20  majors,  81  captains,  and  5  first- 
lieutenants.  These  officers  are  rarely  employed  as  adjutants,  for  the 
generals  generally  select  their  own  from  officers  of  all  arms.  The  officers 
of  the  etat-major  generally  restrict  themselves  to  military  operations, 
drawing  up  plans,  &c.  We  may  mention  a  fact  which  will  show  better 
than  any  argument  the  reservation  in  the  employment  of  the  officers 
of  this  corps,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery  of  the  supreme 
command  and  the  administration.  Marshal  Radetzky,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  viceroy  of  a  kingdom  containing  five 
millions  of  inhabitants,  has  only  one  chief  of  the  etat-major  for  the 
management  of  this  immense  and  difficult  machine — certainly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  in  Europe,  General  von  Beuedek — a  colonel  of 
the  staff  as  sous  chef^  4  captains,  and  8  non-commissioned  officers  as 
clerks ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  the  official 
.documents  are  written  in  two  languages. 

All  tiie  articles  the  troops  require  are  furnished  by  the  state  in  Austria, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  has  large  establishments,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
manufactories  and  central  magazines.  Some  of  them  are  so  extensive 
that  they  rather  resemble  fortresses  than  a  magazine.  The  one  at 
Stockerau  contains  thousands  of  civil  and  military  workmen  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Immense  quantities  of  raw  material  may  be  seen 
there — ^leather,  cloth,  felt,  steel,  &c.,  and  the  articles  already  made  are 
stored  in  such  large  quantities,  that  if  an  entire  army  entered  this  build- 
ing in  a  state  of  nudity,  it  could  be  turned  out  again  in  a  few  hours, 
fiilly  equipped.  This  old  system  will  explain  the  rapidity  with  which  tiie 
Austriim  armies  were  able  to  cover  the  most  considerable  losses;  for, 
most  assuredly,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forming  an  army  is  removed 
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\  tfati  gp^efMaeat  fau^  tii#  ima&s^  si  boid. to  equip  8&di  anii^  «ov^ 
atqaendy,.  tiie  Aaistnan.  ammgeineBats  in  this  iei|net  cMDiwt  be'  to« 
strongly  recommeDded  to  the  notice  of  our  clothing-boards.  Thft  Ans* 
tjdan  armbfr  possess  widiia  tbcmsirivea  all  the  alemeata  of  eodateace, 
maintenance,,  ai^  auaeeaa  Th»  abate  k  eontsacton  and  munhfAmme 
imgr(m  Anm  aafll  anmnrntuaE  aae  furnished,  by  the  OrdBooKa't  the 
military  clothing-board  provides  for  all  the  requirementaof  t]>»  aoMior  i 
it  makeat  its  owa  bread,  and  distributes  £orage  tiiroagh  itsi  own  Iiapeiial 
agents.  It  has  always  a  stock  on  hasid  of  e!v«ry  possHiIe  daaanplaoB^  aai 
admmisters  and  keeps  it  up  at  a  ronuokalfy  smiall  ezpema. 

Bi  2XL  ages  the  uniform  baa  been  an  object  of  great  8ttei^0nt]ai  aH 

regular  armies.     An  onnunent^  a  strip  of  cloth,  aa  a  maik  of  diaiwrtiiMi, 

has  prodaced  many  a  hero.     After  aoiy  mitory  error  ov  mia&»rtiiae,  the 

taithdrannd  of  any  aoark  of  distinction  impressea  on  a  legnneat  the 

ternble  necessity  of  reeormng  frona  this  moral  overthrow;,  and  hbtcvy 

tdk  nft  that  no  troops  ever  neglected  it..    In  the  Itafian^  cttiiptsgitj 

Marshal  Radetdcy  d^srived  a  battalion,  which  sofiSered'  the  enem^  to 

capture  its  cok)ur8y  of  die  rose  on  tl»  czako; — ^the  battalion  iar  -msm 

passionately  awaiting  the  moment'  to  retrieve  its  dwraoter.     But,,  apart 

from  tins  moral  vieiw  of  tiie  sdojeet,  the  unifcmn  mnsti  be  a:  subject  of 

eamesN^  thooght  to  every  commander,  that  it  nmy  not  oafy  ptew  tbe 

eye,  b«t.  be  at  t^  same  time  eomf(Hrtable,  not  in  any  way  impede ^M 

me  norements  of  the  sddier,  porotect  him  against  the  severity  oft  die 

vreather,  cost  as  little  as  possible,  and  give  all  the  variens  brancbeffof  ihe 

avmy  a  certain  degree  of  resenablanee«     In  all  these  p^ts  the  Anabnaa 

aoro^  hat  neariy  attained  perfeedon.     The  only  thin^  that  may  be 

criticised,  perhaps,    is  the   tig^ly-fitting  costume  of  die  CriAts  and 

Hmigarian%  who,  however,  wear  their  national  garb*     13ie  whole  army, 

with  the  exception  of  the  light  troops,  wean  the  same  hght^biue  trouacca 

and  a  very  conveni^  and  elegant  white  tnanc.    Tlie  Croats^aend  as^eiy 

are  brown*     The  light  in^Etntry  are  all  dressed  in  pearl-grey  tunics^  aaid 

wear  atomed^up  ha^  with  cocks'  feathers.     The  coat  of  &e  fight  comhj 

varies  accoirding  to  tiw  purpose  to  which  they  are  appUed^  but  in  sfciapa 

¥ery  mneh  resemlides  tl4  infantry  pattern.     With  the  eiseptiom  of  4m 

German  cavalry,  wfae  wear  a  behaet  of  bkds  leath^,  with  biaaa»  oibi^ 

ments^  and  the  Hdans,  whe  wear  the  eaiqpka,  a  most  ekgant  aodiveiy 

fijgrht  czako  has  been  given  to  the  wh<^  army.     The  inSunatry.  cbakia  eif 

good  dark  grey  cloth,   very  wide,  and  so  made  that  it  can^be  wem 

overtbe  knapsack  :  it  is  nsvally  drawn  in  by  a  buekle  behind.    The 

owalry  ek>ak  has  no  sleeves;  it  ia  very  wide  and  all  white,  butthe  doth 

IS  rather  thm.     Tktb  officer  wears  precisely  the  same  dress  as  tba^nnic 

and  £^  ;  the  only  distinction  is  on  the  firont  of  his  eaako,  and,  aeoor<&^ 

te  his  rank,  oonsbts  of  a  single  or.  doable  lae^  widi  the  gilded 'Austrian 

arms,  and  a  gold  embroidwed  peak*  In  the  cave^  r^mentaldie  o&tmis 

helmet  is  alaiost  entirely  composed  of  ^Ided  metaL  Ameay  the  snbaitaig 

officers^the  mark  of  distinetioii  throng  the  whole  army  is  ^  scaxL.    It 

is  of  silk,  and  is  made  of  the  two  Aastrian  eoloors^  bkek.  and/y^oaFS 

without  being  eqieosive  it  is  excessivelr  pleasiDg^  te  the  eqp«*    TIm^.i 

ferenoe  of  ^Buie  is  marked'  on  the  cetian    The  seeQiid4ieislenaBt: 

t  embroi^eed  star,  the.  fest4ie«teiiant?tw«^  die.  captaias^thnat; 
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Qffie«iw6iff.ftfar«>adl»ei(»:tb<snffo£'tbe  niiiin  mri'Mimmiiiii  eirte 

ooioael  thiee..  The^BBerftiswesr^aeeofldii^  to  titoir  gEaiei,  sunfar 
1«0»-  aii4j8tai»r.  bMim'aHKxmjaeiime  tb*  oolottr  of  tbm  c«it  ii  xtmAj 
&  skv-Uae  gpra^fv  and  tbojf  neaon  a  goM4aced  bst  wbLgseen  plomMi 

l^tt  officeeahvajSjweaBnbkisvm£9nii^--4i»  ic  provd  of r  hinself  m:  tifii 
atiaiB — ^he  hoaoon  it  by  ohodienot  and  axcdleiii  eondaot ;  b«t^  ar  In 
coostMrtlT^  wenfs  it^  jdm*  caro  ift  paid^  to  tke  demasda  of  comnsBiea^ 
asiiL  ao  too  offieec  off  dvly  weaa»^  a  yfiiy  di^aat  lit^  bkwF  eB{^  wlms 
sole  ozzuHiiemtiis*  »  zdsb^  iMk  the  embvoMlereaL  imtada  ofj  tiie  einporev% 
name :  this  oap  is  sof^t^  and  ean^  be  pat  in  tk»  poefaet  TSm  dmc&e  n 
aUttwed,  when  not  on  duty,,  to  wear  any  trouaws  1m.  pieweB,  but:  iix^f 
mssibe  eitbfr  blno,.  wbate,  or  grey,  aeeovding  to  tbo  clanato  and  seaaoiii 
He  fxeqiicixtly  weara  a:  waistcoat  to(^  niiidi  may  be  nt^ieed  under  \6m 
haJf^ened^ooat ;.  and  be  ne^ev  laje  aside  bit  sabre,  wfakli^  eoDC^  yfAmt 
CBDL.  parade^  be  ^wan:  uad^r  Ins*  tnnie.  The  dseas  of  thenoii*>ooimBisaofiad 
c^Becvais  of  the  same  ck><&  aa  the  prrmtes,  and  tiieir  gnidta  are  dia- 
tmgaiahed  like  the  offieezs,  by  stars  on  the  eoUaiv  which^  however,  in 
their  caaa ace emfaaoidMedin  wooL 

Diflctplttw  in  the  Auatrian  amiy  ia  v^y  strictly  obserred^  and  till  very 
reoeotty  wa»niaiAtained  by  a  pkntifiil  use  of  the  stisfa.  It  formed  a 
pee^iar  omament-dF  the  non-eommiasioned  (^cers  and  corporals,  who 
earritd  it  attached  to^^Beir  sdbres.  It  has  now  been  ahel^fae<^  and  in 
the  ejes  of  the  public  -die  regulation  puniahiaest  of  Ihe  stidk  has  diaa^ 
peered..  We  say  purpoaely  'Mn  the  ejea  of  the  pdsiic^"  £ar  we  £eel  oon- 
Tineed.that  it  still  eziata  is  the  Austrian  army,  and  will  d»  so  for  a  long 
time  hnaee,  aa^inatkutions  of  this  nature  eannoibeabdaBhed  in  a  nioQieal^ 
withoiit  entaBing'  serioas.  dangers^  Thos^  then,  lh»  pamahawnt  has  been 
deprirrediof  that.lnraHihation  winch^:fbundin:the  sight' of  the  Getmana 
waL  foreign  anniea — pabHo  disgrace;  but  it  ia  still  flosridiing;  like 
eemnaon  puniahmevta  are  carries^  guard-raoun^gay  ami  parades.  More 
serious  faults  are  p»aidiable  with  arrest^  with  or  withoit  chaina^  and 
Inread  and  water,  or.  eke  by  removal  to  a  diaeipliBary  ewnpany* 

Hier ajviesmoi  rewards  in  the  Austrian  army  ia  a.  sdbjeet  of  apectid 
attention '£or  the  goTemineBt.  SoldBnnt  and  nosi-eomimssmed  ofiBoats 
oaiL^  earn,  theirr  radais  in.  the  field:  1,  l^e  ffM  meekd,  to  wl^i  ia 
attaehedthe  privB^e  of  drawii^  the  pay  for  fife^  of  that;  grade  which 
Am  airier  h^  at^^  tiaae  of  the  reception  of  the  medal;  2^  7^e  siher 
ifteciad^.latickss,  with>the  priyil^e  of  drawii^  half^pay ;  3;.  Tke  sibmr 
mmkd^,  2mi)  daasy  m^ely  an;  henerary  dia&KtioB.  'Hi^e  are  israiid 
boapitala^  Itir  old  or  aaekly  sddkra;  they  have  alao  a  ohunr  to  a  large 
DBBabn  ef  f  civil  oiSces ; .  hot  the  French  sjntem  ^of  retrmt&  doee  not  exiat 
i&  Ansttkb.  The  a&^xacs  ia  llle  time  c^^  war'  can  dai»  fbnr  heaosary 
dirtioetioass  the  Maria  Thcveaa  Ord^,  the  Lee|»rid  Grder^  the  Order  of 
tfaa^Iion  Crown,,  aod  the  Crosa^of  Military  Ment;.  Several  bgawahaoK  of 
AaaefOTderasealitle  the  holder  toeievaifcBOii  intot  the  raohitity;  and  vpomay 
aqaaataiyy  iiotieetrin  the  olBciid^oavD^  die  name  ol)8OHeolfi0»^  w^,.  as 
eMnaanJer^  or  knight  .of  OBB  of  theae;  ovdersy  haa  reoeivtd  liie  title  ef 
faaviBLjQ£  tbeenqaaeL  l^aDgh.noli  desiioua  to*  wiite  a  hiatoiy  of  tiie 
cdleBB^of itbft  AnstriaKmenBtck^  ww-cafenei paaa  by  ittadesaer  one-ef  tbe 
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greatest  military  institatioos  of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
orders  in  Europe — the  Maria  Theresa  Order.  It  was  founded  on  the 
l7th  of  June,  1767,  hy  the  empress  of  that  name,  on  occasion  of  the 
hattle  of  Kollin,  gained  hy  IMUurshid  Daun  over  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  emperor  is  grand-master.  Officers  of  all  grades,  strangers  without 
distinction  of  hirth  and  religion,  can  he  received  into  it.  The  only 
requirement  for  investiture  is  the  performance  of  some  hrilliant  deeo. 
The  Grand  Cross  is  given  to  those  persons  who  have  carried  out  any 
great  operation,  through  their  high  position  in  the  command  of  the 
army.  Joseph  XL  founded  a  middle  dass,  that  of  the  commanders.  It 
is  a  pity  that  no  class  has  as  yet  heen  founded  for  non-commissKMV^d 
officers  and  privates;  for,  though  there  may  he  a  difference  of  rank 
among  brave  men,  yet  they  all  belong  to  one  family ;  they  are  all  broUiers, 
and  by  this  title  they  have  an  equal  claim,  though  in  different  grades,  to 
equal  public  honours.  The  order  possesses  a  revenue  of  400,000  florins, 
out  of  which  the  grand  crosses  receive  a  pension  of  1500  florins  (125I.). 
The  remainder  of  this  sum  is  paid  to  the  elder  knights,  in  pensions  of 
50/.  and  36/.  Widows  receive  one-half  of  the  pension :  those  knights 
who  are  not  pensioned  receive  them  according  to  seniority:  only 
foreigners  have  no  claim.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Maria  Theresa  Order 
has  been  most  scantily  bestowed,  for,  in  an  army  of  540,000  men,  we  only 
find  4  grand  crosses  (including  the  emperor  as  grand-master),  14  com- 
manders, and  43  knights.  This  amount  gives  about  one  knight  to  every 
9000  men,  which  is  evidently  too  limited  a  number. 

The  Austrian  in&ntry  is  of  very  noble  appearance,  and  its  bdbaviour 
under  arms  exceedingly  soldierlike.  Their  immobility  is  not  merely  of 
an  automatic  nature — a  reproach  formerly  cast  on  German  troops, — but 
it  proves  the  observance  of  a  duty :  the  strictest  silence  is  ordered.  All 
that  takes  place  in  this  army  bears  a  dignified  character.  The  highest 
officers,  like  the  commonest  soldier,  when  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the 
emperor,  and  salvos  are  fired  in  his  honour,  bow  reverentially  and  salute 
during  tlie  whole  duration  of  the  prayers  or  the  salvo. 

The  infantry  are  armed  with  ^  firelock,  much  resembling  our  own  in 
weight  and  calibre.  It  has  neither  percussion  nor  flint-lock ;  but  the  old 
pan  has  been  so  altered  as  to  hold  a  very  small  cylinder  filled  with  de- 
tonating powder,  which  is  attached  to  a  thin  wire.  This  powder  is  covered 
by  a  spring-rack,  after  the  fashion  of  the  front  hammer  of  the  old  wheel- 
lock.  This  spring-rack  is  provided  with  a  cog  pressing  on  the  powder, 
and  the  gun  is  immediately  discharged  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer  on 
the  cog.  This  arm  is  subjected  to  repeated  trials,  and  can  even  be  fired 
under  water,  which  is,  probably,  unnecessary  precaution.  The  regula- 
tion-musket is  not  the  sole  arm  of  the  infantry.  On  the  march  each 
company  has  several  tirailleurs  on  its  flank,  armed  with  rifles,  rather 
shorter  than  the  musket,  but  of  greater  range.  These  soldiers  wear  the 
regimental  uniform,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  wearing  a  shoulder- 
strap  of  the  same  colour  as  the  facings.  The  light  infantry  consists  of 
1  regiment  of  imperial  chasseurs  (Tyrolese),  and  25  chasseur  battalions, 
who^  are  all  first-rate  troops,  carefully  selected  from  among  the  recruits. 
Their  armament  and  equipment  resembles  that  of  the  French  chasseurs 
aupied;  their  uniform  is  well  adapted  to  the  service  for  which  they  axe 
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intended,  and,  in  spite  of  its  grey  colour,  is  pleasant  to  the  eye.  These 
troops  served  as  the  model  for  the  organisation  of  the  Froich  chasseurs, 
who,  however,  are  far  superior  to  them  in  every  respect.  The  Austrians, 
though  picked  men  ana  well-huilt,  have  not  the  hroad  shoulders,  the 
prominent  chest,  and  iron  muscles,  or  the  incessant  activity  which  cha- 
racterise the  French  chasseurs. 

The  Austrian  artillerymen  do  not  differ  much  firom  the  in&ntry.  We 
find  no  giants  among  them,  and  the  men  are  not  picked  for  personal  ap- 
pearance, but  those  men  are  selected  at  recruitmg  who  have  a  trade 
adapted  for  ordnance  purposes,  as  the  men  are  very  dever  in  the  manage- 
ment of  every  sort  of  tooL  The  train-horses  are  very  handsome,  and  re- 
markable for  well-formed  limbs,  and  hoofs,  and  broad  chests :  they  carry 
themselves  well,  and  their  heads  are  generally  very  small.  Even  the  few 
&ults  which  might  be  objected  as  to  their  appearances  are  really  good 
qualities  for  their  special  service.  Thus  they  have  generally  a  short  nedc 
and  very  stout  shoulders.  The  harness  is  elegant  and  solid ;  iron  and 
steel  are  very  much  used  in  it,  and  are  advantageously  substituted  in 
various  portions  which  in  other  countries  are  made  of  leather  or  rope. 
Much  has  been  recently  done  to  improve  this  arm  of  the  service,  but  any 
change  is  only  effected  with  great  caution,  that  they  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  old  system. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  enjoys  in  Europe  an  old  and  well-merited  reputa- 
tion. To  judge  frpm  the  events  of  the  great  French  campaign,  in  which 
several  Austrian  cavalry  officers  who  joined  the  armies  of  Napoleon  dis- 
tinguished themselves  highly,  we  may  form  a  very  fevourable  idea  ci  the 
school  in  which  they  were  educated.  We  are  speaking  of  a  rem(^  period, 
but,  in  a  matter  like  this,  traditions  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  state 
of  the  present.  In  the  organisation  of  armies,  more  especially  in  a  moral 
respect,  nothing  can  be  invented  impromptu.  Traditions  are  of  more 
value  to  a  regiment  than  is  history :  these  are  its  property,  its  sole  in- 
heritance ;  it  is  proud  of  them,  and  justly  so.  In  Austria  these  traditicms 
are  carefully  treasured  by  the  greatest  lord  and  the  lowest  peasant.  Some 
possess  them  in  wretched  daubs — wretched  only  with  reference  to  their 
artistic  merits — for  the  thought  that  created  them  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  honourable :  others  raise  splendid  monuments  to  them,  like  the 
one  which  a  Prince  of  Liechtenstein,  one  of  that  family  of  great  lords  and 
heroes,  erected  in  honour  of  four  hussars  who  saved  his  life  in  an  engage- 
ment, when  the  prince  was  wounded  and  could  not  extricate  himself  from 
his  horse. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  is  divided  into  two  so  materially  different  parts, 
that  they  only  have  the  word  of  command  and  military  regulations  in 
common.  Men,  horses,  arms,  uniform,  language,  race  and  character, 
everything  in  these  two  descriptions  of  cavalry  differ.  The  cuirassiers, 
dragoons,  and  chevaux  legus  are  called  "  German  cavalry,"  and  correctly 
so,  both  men  and  horses  being  German  or  Bohemian.  The  hussars  are 
all  Hungarians  or  Transylvanians,  and  the  hulans,  Poles.  Each  of  these 
varieties  of  cavalry  possesses  the  qualities  peculiar  to  its  nation  and  the 
nature  of  the  horses.  The  German  cavalry  have  large  men  and  horses ; 
they  are  regular  and  solid,  but  perhaps  still  rather  slow  in  their  movements, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  recently  made  under  this  head.     But  it  must  not 
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bv  fcH^otteB  dbat^  hm^  oavidry  oamneti  va&re^  rapifBy  for'  aDy^  fenigdl 
cfttiiMr  m^mit^sulMiig^  a  twriyel^S'in  horseew  'Hi^  Hnngarian  husop 
bag  sarvod  ai  a  moiM^ev  ^k»  hassara  of  e?erf  oomitry)  aiid  mil  veimin 
80  for  ever;  The  Kiagarian  i»  almeet  bonr  m  a>  aaddld^  ait^^is  attefaed 
tofaisfawse,  iM>t  Hkef  a  mML  deraestie  aamial,  bat  aa^a  friend.  TIte 
hussars  may  be  detached  without  taking  any  cai*e  §&r  their  bcHPsee^  §sm 
ibey  are  sore  to  find  theia  pnyvead^,  and  wvidd  soeowr  sleep  oa  the 
hard  gioaad  t^ian  leave  the  btorse  wrtfaout  stnwr.  lite  hassav is'»  <arae 
pattern  of  1^  n^Ndiie  oeotaiff.  In  the*  sad^  he  Dianagea  his  wei^eias 
exeeUeirtly:  ha  has  a  aiiarp  eye^  is  very  detenmned,  and  poa^esses' cnr^ 
deaidble  bvaf«ry«  When  to  aU  tfacee  qnaJitie»  we  can  add  jovrng^  and 
telinted  officers^  as  is  the  case  at' ^e  preaenttmeKeiit,  tfaia  axor  mas&he 
most  yaladbfle.  11fa»  avmaanentef  the  AuttiiaD  cava&y  ooald  be  greatt^  iiB« 
ptotved.  Tke^e-anB8>are  faea^  clomsy,  and  of  old  pattern ;  ai^tlamg^B 
oarbkies  have  been-laleiy  served  out,  of  a  very  great  range,  they  are*  as«»wfe' 
waxd  to  handle  as  the  others.  Th&  sabres  are  of  various  patterns^  andmaoy 
of  them  are  too  l%hi  to  goard  off  a  bk)ww  Recently^  sabres'  ^  /«  Mrm^ 
moren^y  haver  been  introdaeed;  they  are  straight  and  fiat,  and 'as  tils 
Anstrian  oavidty,  especially  ^e  hnasarS)  are  mueh  more^iaMed  nKthmsl^ 
ii^  l^an  in  cutting,  tbis  arm  wiB  be  of  great  service  to  theow  T^eimee^ 
with  a  shorter  shaft  than  the  French,  is  far  from  bsing  perfieet.  1^  p^^i 
is^fti^  and  not  hoUowed  out ;  it  has'  also  an  iron  band  abooi  sevens  or 
eight'  inches  from  the  point,  whieh  entirely  dispiaees  the  centre  of  gravity. 
With  respeet  to  defeaeive  arms,  the  heknet  isofianungraedEiil  fi^ape,  madv 
of  l>laek  leather  and  brass  ornaments  ;  they  do  not  si^fiscieivdy  pvoteet'^lia 
head  of  1^  wearer,  and  the  eairass  only  covers  th^n  in  fixin4«  Tfaer 
Austrian  eavahry,  hofweveiv  baa  been  vecendy  undevgoiog  great  ehanges^^ 
and  it  is  very  prdliaMe  thad;  ^ey  have  l^tbas  time  been  placed  oaa  statv 
of  e^al  effieieaey  with  the  (^ber  arms. 

Aiier  having  thtM- described  ecnTSorily  the  variouaeieawiits.  of  whtebtlnr 
Austrnm  army  is  composed,  we  cannot  do  better  than  complete  oareheidi 
l^  a  taboiar  stateaieot  of  its  efibctive  strength  on  the  2^h  of  Otttob^ 
1952.  At  thai;  period  it  amovnted  to  477,069  men,  and  54^620 1 
distriboted  in  the  £oUown^  manDer :    ^ 


Begiments. 

Number  of 
BattaUona. 

Effective 
Strength  of 

each 
Battalioii. 

Total. 

!EiffBctiTe''  SlywgMii  ofi 
each  Aim. 

Hem 

'  JJCorscs* 

62  Line  Begimenti,.  of  4 
Battalions 

248 
25 

vr 

6 

4 
1 
& 
6 

1278 
946 

1000 

1000 
1000 
lOOO 
liOOO 
1000 

316,944 
23,650 

17,000 

6,000 
4,000 
1,000 
6,000 
6^000 

37B^4. 

- 

26  Battalions  Chasseurs 

17  Acting    Battalions 

Cb:eaaer«» 

L  Tyrolese  Chass^ir* 

Begiment 

r  Regiment  of  Pioneers 

1  Ifottalion  Czaikistt .. 

SOaniseaBattalioaf.. 

DueifUaaij  Cooqiames^ 

i< 
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^ _. 

lumber 
•  »tf 
Bqaa- 

-rox-  "iffisr 

•Men. 

•Qones. 

Men.   HoraeB. 

Men. 

Hones. 

of  6  Squadrons 

48 
42 
«8 
96 

162 

162 

'lS6 

195 

150 
150 

180 

.7,776 

6,«04 

17,160 

18,720 

7,200 

6,300 

15,«4Q 

17^0 

riM)460 

7J)n^oon  E^pmaents, 
of  6.6git{n3rons 

nBii]Mi»egi]iieiito,€f 
8  SqiiadcDiis ..».•.•*•.• 

12  HusiarltegiaeDtSrial 
8  Sgnadrons  ...^ 

46,620 

lU*  AsnusiEBs  Am>  JSucomnBiuu 


TtEGIBIENTS. 

TOTAT^ 

.imctimrSinngtih  ef  asdi 
Arm. 

-Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 

5  BegMBM^S    of  Alt^ 

lery    (132    Battom, 

■with  792  Guns) 

14  Arsenal  Divisions  ..„ 
8  Fortcess  Battalions.., 

neers,  -Sappers,  Pon- 
^   tooners,  and  Minora . . . 
Drivers ■. 

13,ftl5 
3,000 
3,200 

5,000 
6y000 

%im 

.Sl,QI5 

8000 

lY.  Gbstdasjcesis. 
16  Regiments ......«« .• «,  16,000 

Total  cifectiTe  strengtii  Of  Austrian  Army 477,1^  men,  54,^20  boFseB. 


Thoiigh  iiossesak^  gudb  an  impaAugi&ssQ  i^sinrmbad,  tSlTery  reomtly, 
no  'tttiier  reBerr^  than  i^e  Laddi^ehT,  rwliioh  -yrms  not  eneii  introduced 
liirengh 'Ae  Tfhole  of  the  •empise.  Tke  pceeent  ksoMr,  seeing  i^  diaad- 
^mntageof  isiiehasystein,  abolished  the  lARdwehr  %  a^deenee  daiied  3Gth 
Jidy,  1^852,  and  8i]^titated  £ar  it«  zeaerve,  vw}ach  eaahffaces  «.ll  the  «rown 
kinds.  13lie^two  last  eontmgents  bo  seorrrediwir  -time  jaore  intended  to  f»nn 
a  portion  of  ?the  xesevre.  When  we  asnmie,  ihen,  thali  fcdm  50,000  to 
60,000  oKn  Are  «iin«a%  &diai^,  this  neirreBcnBe  may  be  aafely  -eati- 
matedat  .100,000  to  120^000  aen;  persons  airattediattely  ^t  jcooamaBd, 
azid  «tiil  aooustoBoed  to-tiie  service,  nillcoi^an^  to^serv^  in  the  earae  arm 
to  wlii^  they  ^belonged,  and  their  uaiEarm  and  aisisiaasefnewAll  in.ieadi- 
ness  f£»r  Uiem.  When  we  «dd  to  TthfiBet:the:!reseFW;JUUbiixcdly  iansbed  by 
the  border  regiments,  of  :wbioh  only  tme  ba^tation  is  lattaehed  to  i^e 
aetbre  army,  we  -my  easily  tsonvinee  vmaeltesiiMt  iJie  present  Teame 
is  Tery  eonsidevible,  and  iliat  it  ooiild  the  diieoTpoiated^iittb  4lie  iAotive 
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army  in  a  few  weeks.  This  measure  is  very  far-sigfated ;  for  1^  a  military 
respect  it  is  excellent,  and  in  a  political  aspect  it  promotes  tiie*  fusion  oi 
the  various  races  composing  the  monarchy.  It  overthrows  pri\^ges 
which  afforded  no  advantage  to  those  holing  them,  hut  which  it^nred 
the  true  national  interests ;  and  lastly,  it  shows  that  the  Austrian  eov^m^ 
ment  has  cleverly  employed  the  situation  into  which  the  events  of  uieycaff 
1848  brought  it.  Eignt  years  ago  the  government  would  never  have  dtti^ 
to  form  such  a  determination.  '  *'  i 

Another  and  very  important  measure  has  also  been  set  about  by  ik» 
Austrian  government.  The  emperor  commanded  the  formation  of  ^ 
fifth  battalion  after  the  Ist  of  November,  1852— to  be  called  the  Dep6tf 
Battalion — in  every  regiment.  This  battalion  consists  of  852  men.  At 
the  same  time  a  dep6t  of  three  companies  was  formed  for  the  Tyrolese 
Chasseur  regiment ;  a  dep6t  company  for  each  chasseur  battalion  of  six 
companies*  These  companies  have  a  strength  of  213  men.  Lastly,  the 
emperor  formed  a  dep6t  squadron  for  each  cavalry  regiment,  with  an. 
effective  strength  of — Heavy  cavalry,  139  men,  113  horses;  light 
cavahry,  172  men,  143  horses.  Consequently,  from  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1852,  the  Austrian  army  received  an  augmentation  of — 

Men.  Horses. 

62  battalions  of  852  men 52,824  ...        — 

18  dep6t  companies  of  Tyrolese  Chasseurs  of  >       «  ^oa  ___ 

213  men    J         ' 

15  squadrons  of  139  men  and  113  horses  2,085  ...      1,695 

23  squadrons  of  172  men  and  143  horses  3,956  ...      3,289 

Total  augmentation 62,699     »..      4,984 

Total  of  active  army  (already  stated)  . . .  477,069     . . .    54,620 

Grand  total  of  Austrian  army,  Nov.  1,)    ggg^^gg  gg^g^^ 

Viribus  wmtist  Sudi  is  the  proud  motto  of  renovated  Austria,  and 
well  may  she  feel  her  own  importance  at  the  present  eventful  moment, 
when  her  sword,  thrown  into  the  scale,  would  decide  the  future  destinies 
of  nations.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  government,  we 
believe  that  the  army  itself  would  regard  with  great  distrust  any  closer 
alliance  with  the  northern  neighbour.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  recent 
wound  inflicted  on  their  self-love  by  the  Russian  intervention  in  the 
Hungarian  war,  the  Austrian  officers  fed  great  repugnance  to  the 
Russian  system,  and  that  predilection  for  customs  that  are  derived  from  a 
period  of  barbarism.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  cannot,  from  per-* 
sonal  experience,  hold  out  any  hope  that  they  would  join  cordially  with 
the  Allies  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  for  hatred  of  France,  and  jealousy 
of  England,  cannot  be  extirpated  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  present 
ambition  of  the  Austrian  army  appears  to  be  an  armed  neutrality  m  con- 
junction with  Prussia — a  neutndity  which  cannot  permanently  endure. 
The  drain  on  the  Austrian  exchequer  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
gigantic  force  is  too  great  to  allow  her  to  remain  passive  for  any  lengdi* 
of  time,  and  she  will  probably  find  herself  compelled  to  accept  terms 
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eventually  fax  below  those  now  offered  her  by  the  Alfief.  Bai  milns  she 
remains  true  to  her  Hapsburg  policy* 

But  there  is  one  peculiar  aspect  under  which  the  state  of  Germany  at 
the  present  moment  must  be  regarded— namely,  the  humiliating  notion 
that  petty  jealousy  and  ill-conc^ed  envy  should  so  utterly  neutralise  the' 
power  of  such  armies  as  Germany  can  bring  into  the  field.  Instead  of 
acting  as  arbitrator,  and  by  a  slight  e&rt  of  her  united  strength,  com- 
pelling the  Czar  to  refrain  from  those  ambitious  projects  which  her  dis- 
memberment induced  his  predecessor  to  cherish,  she  stands  on  the  verge 
of  the  precipice,  uncertain,  vacillating,  and  contemptible— by  her  obsti- 
nacy preventing  that  honourable  issue  on  which  both  parties  have  set 
their  hearts,  and  by  every  dei^icable  effort  of  diplomatic  chicanery  nen^- 
deling  the  embroglio  still  more  entangled.  But  we  may  console  outt^ves 
with  the  reflection  that  the  day  of  reckoning  will  eventually  arrive  for* 
them :  oppressed  nationalities  will  one  day  flnd  an  opportunity  for  enter- 
ing into  a  stem  reckoning  with  the  monarchs  who  conceal  their  autocracy 
under  the  garb  of  affected  liberality  or  saintly  hypocrisy.  When  that 
time  arrives,  va  victis  I  and  Russia,  we  ardently  trust,  will  by  that 
period  have  received  such  a  lesson,  that  she  will  lack  either  the  ability  or 
the  will  to  purchase  gratitude  and  forbearance  by  the  timely  assistance 
her  cohorts  may  afford. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  German  nation  is^  of  itself  so  blinded 
that  it  cannot  receive  the  inestimable  advantages  which  must  accrue  to 
it  from  the  humiliation  of  the  Czaric  power:  but,  alas!  their  sympathies 
may  be  with  the  right  cause,  but  those  are  of  little  avail  in  a  contest 
where  physical,  and  not  moral,  force  must  decide.  And  yet,  the  early 
events  of  1848  might  have  taught  them  a  salutary  lesson ;  then,  tbey 
learned  what  a  nation,  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  can  effect,  and 
though  they  lost  the  advantages  they  acquired,  almost  as  soon  as  attained, 
by  their  own  apathy,  still,  the  feeling  that,  when  united,  they  can  over- 
throw the  most  powerful  monarchical  combinations,  cannot  have  been 
thoroughly  eradicated.  The  contest  between  the  Allies  and  the  Czar  will 
speedily  assume  gigantic  proportions:  the  whole  of  Europe  must,  of 
necessity,  be  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  when  that  period  arrives,  it  will 
not  be  a  question  of  Austria  or  Prussia  having  their  special  interests 
jeopardised,  but  we  trust  that  a  common  danger  will  cause  the  Germans 
to  combine  and  throw  off  that  yoke,  which  is  the  more  galling  as  it  is 
sedulously  concealed  from  sight.  Germanism  and  Sclavonism  will  then 
enter  on  a  contest  which  must  decide  the  £a.te  of  Central  Europe,  not 
whether  it  shall  be  Republican  or  Cossack  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms, 
but  whether  liberty  or  autocracy  shall  be  the  ruling  principle.  But  to 
attain  such  a  result  much  must  be  effected:  the  Allies  must  develop  their 
strength  in  a  mimner  to  which  they  are  yet  strangers ;  the  war  must  be 
carried  on  with  that  stem,  uncompromising  spirit  which  characterised  a 
"  Heaven-bom  Minister :"  only  one  object  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  to 
that  every  other  feeling  must  be  sacrificed.  We  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  fighting  the  good  fight  of  liberty,  and  no  consideration  of  possible 
injury  which  might  accrae  to  such  faint-hearted  friends  as  our  German 
allies  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  must  be  allowed  to  bear  weight 
for  a  moment     The  principle  must  be  distinctly  enunciated,  that  '^  he 
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to  be  tried  in  the  furnace — for  we  canttt  aojrtiHiger  bevwitk  iiaifi 
sares.  We  bmre  -tfitand  an  a  vntost  Hot  jnlMft  Ae  wlitte^world  will 
owe  ]»  ikeideqBBrt  geattitiiiio  wo  laune  dotenniBadi  on  ^f«ttiiig^  «*«lwek 
^nn  ^!un  pBigras  •  nf  ilmi'iiuuni  m  Ekwope «— •  imc,  •tlwyh  :aie  iccgcaii 
may  nd  ofifenned  lA  our  inttiaeoeiioe  wi^  tiMir  pitjuoiosi  rndtbctr^ajm- 
paduesy  tiieeafaake  foi'  ^Mtbwe  aae  playii^  is  to  enoriBovs,  and  ite  n^ito 
flO'inoafeiiidhfte,  :itet"iiro  emnot  allow  io^'&icliisr  liuitBtioB. 

GmtA'  hcpes  woe  enleitained  upon  ^M.-fiomiation  ofibe  |)gcoent  Mmii- 
fay  that  the  IhoMBur  jof  Ei^laad  waf  entRuted  to  safe  hattde,  sad  the 
noaniaidns  iieiee  of  Ae  nation  Joined  in  «ae  cry  of  aatiafiwtion  on  the 
apftoistBrant  of  oor  newjPremkr*  Bntiiow  lunre  our  hopes  been  heKed ! 
The  aame  Ailly-«faallyiag — ^^e  .naaifr  waat  of  tsomprelmnion  that  we  ave 
engaged  in.a'war oof  which,  prokahly,  -few  of  the  -peeeKt  generatieu  will 
see  t&  Teeidt-^^q^eor  tonile  in-Downii^-stceet;  mad  it  aeeaas  as  if  time 
won  aoiBe  peculiar  atmosphere  porfwdiagiliesejip^^  wluchpana- 

lyses  the  mier^iesof  iOfen  ^e  most  /energise  men.  We  ais  wiMiag  to 
make  any  aacnfioeito  hringthe  wartoanIhommraUe,:orawn  satiafiictozy 
issue,  hut wie  dosAif  in  iretum,  that  the«onduet  of  ^dnt  war^ould  he 
eotniatod  toioasn  who  will  he^  onlythaioae  deject  in  view,  and  oonsolt 
the  interests  of  nations  rather  than  of  dynasties,  os'has  hitlwrto  heeo, 
ux^ortnnately,  tsoimuoh i^ManimatiBg  pnneiple  in  our  oooaeils. 

But  these  onls,  we  confidently  hope,  will  care  themselvoff:  liie  Jiat 
has  gone  forth:  CaHhago  est  <feie«dg-^aady  no  matter  the  sacrifice, 
EngHduaenn/viU  aot  he  driven  from  their  pinpose.  We  aik  of  ministers 
but  a  sHght  iiiing — that  liiey  will  prosecote  Hie  war  with  yigonr^-^aad 
for  that  object  we  will  simply  ihe  means,  Init  we  will  not  endure  any 
oompromiae.  The  oijeot  at  stadBO  is  immoose,  and  we  will  not  hare  it 
said  that  we  wove  bac^aaErd  in  attempting  to  gain  it— ^or-that  botii  our 
pride  and  our  honow  wi^  forbid.  If  4^e  war  has,  hitiKTto,  been  earned 
on  mider  a  mistaifie,  or  an  «rroaeous  estimate  of  oor  oppoaent^s  strength, 
the  remedy  can  be  eanly  applied :  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  anaisters, 
and  to  tiiem  we  look — we  wi^  we  could  si^  confi^t^F-— forii^se  means 
being  used  promptly,  energetically,  and  successfully. 
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ENSIGN  PEPPER'S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  CRIMEA. 

BATCH  THE  SIXTH. 

The  Trenches,  before  Sebastopol,  April,  1855. 

Deab  Guabdian, — I  have  just  received  the  letters  from  home,  all 
safe,  but  I  am  unable  to  send  you  back  any  news  worth  reading.  We 
are  not  a  bit  nearer  taking  the  stubborn  place  in  front  of  us  than  we 
were,  before ;  or — many  of  us  think,  now — than  we  ever  shall  be.  We 
have  latterly  beeu  very  busy,  our  engineers  especially,  erecting  works 
here,  and  batteries  there,  and  after  they  are  completed,  we  always  find 
the  Russians  have  been  as  industrious  and  watcnful  as  ourselves,  and 
have  thrown  up  new  works,  in  the  very  teeth  of  ours.  We  have  got  the 
old  riddle  in  the  camp  now,  "  What's  that  that's  always  coming,  and 
never  comes  ?"  '^  To-morrow :  and  that's  when  we  are  to  go  in  and  take 
Sebastopol." 

The  weather  continues  quite  as  peculiar  as  Lord  Raglan  described  it 
in  his  despatch ;  the  copy  of  which  I  sent  yoli.  Sometimes  it's  fine,  and 
sometimes  it's  not.  Now,  we  shall  be  revelling  in  a  hot  sun  and  clear 
sky,  treading  on  warm  grass  and  other  spring  flowers ;  and  then  it  will 
change  into  everlasting  days  of  pelting  rain ;  or,  what's  worse,  a  cold, 
black,  murky  sea-fog,  in  which  you  can  hardly  see  your  hand  at  noon- 
day. We  hope  the  &ost  is  gone,  for  this  season^  so  that  we  may  keep 
our  toes  and  fingers  on  us  for  another  year,  but  some  of  the  nights  feel 
downright  bUter. 

A  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  since  I  last  wrote.  Somebody, 
perhaps  government,  has  sent  out  orders  that  we  are  to  be  turned  upside 
down.  Lord  Raglan  comes  out,  like  a  brick,  and  by  the  help  of  a  good 
glass  we  may  see  hhn  almost  any  day.  £ven  bets  are  laid  that,  ere 
long,  some  of  us — a  general  or  even  a  colonel — will  be  promoted  to  the 
honour  of  exchanging  personal  salutations  with  him.  General  Jones,  or 
some  other  general,  periodically  looks  us  up  in  the  trenches.  Admiral 
Boxer  is  come  up,  and  is  turning  himself,  and  everybody  else,  about 
Balaklava ;  and  the  railroad  stands  out  in  full  glory  amidst  its  navvies. 
A  place  is  built  on  the  heights  of  Balaklava  for  those  recovering  from 
sickness,  which  they  have  called  a  Sanatorium  (as  if  there  could  be  any- 
thing sanatory  in  the  atmosphere  of  Balaklava !),  and  you  may  count  the 
wooden  huts  by  the  score.  Illness  is  very  much  on  the  decrease — so  we 
are  assured — and  we  are  quite  revelling  in  the  matter  of  medicine. 
Several  cargoes  of  "Dalby's  Carminative"  have  arrived,  and  several  more 
of  "  Mrs.  Johnston's  American  Soothing  Syrup."  As  they  are  infiuitile 
cordials,  we  expected  the  next  consignment  would  be  a  few  ship-loads  of 
babies;  but  the  doctors,  who  seemed  very  savage  over  the  new  medicines, 
said  the  Soothing  Syrup  was  invoiced  to  the  elderly  officers  who  have  got 
false  teeth. 

Eupatoria  is  swarming  with  Turks,  and  the  country  between  that  place 
and  Balaklava  is  swarming  with  Russians.  The  consequence  is  pitched 
battles.  And  between  each  shindy,  they  meei^  on  the  plam,  and  exchange 
courtesies.     The  Turks  offer  presents  of  wine  and  tobacco,  and  receive 
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in  exchange  deputations  bearing  sucking-pigs  and  calves*  hearts,  ready 
stuffed  and  roasted.  We  thought  we  smelt  sage  and  onions  very  strong/ 
one  day^  wkenihe'viiBd  Ueir^iieet  to  ma  emp  tem Espoiina.  If  the 
same  agreeable  odour  should  again  set-in,  our  way,  I  and  Gill  and  Tubbs 
and  Stiffing  mean  to  mouiit  Stiffing^s  new  horse,  and  gallop  over  to 
Enpatoafia  and  see  what  we  can  come  infer.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  for  dfficulty  it  will  be  something  like  crossing  from  London  to 
HCakis  on  horsebiH^  te  we  cAudl  have  to  dodge  *die  BnsiisDS,  in  getting 
round  Bebastopd :  birt  Tobfas  soys  he  knows  a  plan  and  a  short  cot,  so 
we  intend  to  try  it  on. 

I  nrai^  not  otmt  to  tdl  you  ibat  Ilurrelbeen  down  toScataii.  It  was 
;nxm  idfter  I  wrote^in  ?€^ruary.  A  friend  of  mme,  Ensign  ncBscnl,  was 
ordered  down  (m  a  mission,  but,  being  HI,  he  felt  Itims^  xmeqoal  to  the 
horrors  of  ^  sea  passage,  so  I  undertook  it  f  or  hhn— 4br  if  we  £d  not 
help  each  other,  out  here,  dear  sir,  who  is  iliere  that  mil  help  uv  ?  But 
I  am  pleased  to  t^  yon  Ihat  great  improvements  have  ixksiD.  place  in  ihe 
iransport-seirice,  and  it  was  better  -dian  I  had  expected;  The  vessel 
was  ^e i  but  I  suppose  I  must  not  let  it  out,  for  we  have  %«eft  for- 
bidden to  mention  &e  names  of  iiie  sick-transports,  lest  those  adders 
who  write  for  iSoB  newspapers  eiioiild  get  hold  of  something  to  ^fioten  on. 
There  were  ^  lot  of  ack  on  board  and  some  wounded,  idl  wry  w^  pro- 
vided for.    Tliere  were  not  any  cots,  it's   Uvu ;  or  oonvenieuees  for 

washing,  and  the  mattresses  were weB,  I  d^H  go  wiHiin  a  fow 

yards  of  them ;  but  we  had  a  liberal  supply  of  ^sinfecting  stu^  chloride 
offime,  and  t)ie  rest  Tfte  poor  fdbws  l^emsdves-weiein  adrea^l 
state,  quite  eaten  up  with  dirt  and  live  animah^  so,  a  wieir  bedding  was 
not  perfectly  clean  and  sweet,  it  could  not  matter.  I  stopped  on  ded^ 
night  and  day,  to  sniff  the  fredi  air,  for,  below,  it  was  rather  staJeand 
musty.  I  am  quite  proud  to  tell  you  we  hsA  |denty  of  fr^  meat ;  k 
was  a  little  tough,  and  the  men  could  not  eat  it,  but  there  it  was,  ready 
foi*  them,  so  people  cannot  grumble  now.  We  had  a  nice  mn  to  Scutai% 
but  somehow  we  couldn't  approach  the  landing-place,  and  tiie  ca^atain 
ordered  boats  to  come  out  for  the  sicL  After  waiting  three  or  four 
days,  they  came,  and  the  men  were  got  as^iore  :  but  tli^  sic^  vrretehes 
were  doimhearted  at  beii^  kept  in  the  diip — or  else  thw  fevers  took  a 
bad  turn,  from  the  long  spell  in  the  close  quarters— ^and  several  of  ^em 
had  to  be  chucked  overboard  before  landing.  The  hospital  is  a  great 
lag  giant  of  a  building,  Tery  bare  and  ugly,  with  a  cypress-grove  behind 
it,  crowded  with  graves.  One  of  the  fellows,  as  he  dn^ged  himself  up 
the  hill,  and  took  his  first  view  of  it,  said  it  didn't  look  a  mighty  beal^y 
spot  for  an  hospital,  with  them  tombstones  dose  to  it.  Some  men  were 
lounging  round  the  entrance,  convalescents,  we  lieard^  bat  fhey  looked 
white  and  puny  aft>out  the  gills.  I  wanted  to  find  Comet  ElHson,  who 
had  gone  down  to  hospital  about  a  month  before,  and  asked  them,  bi^ 
they  said  they  had  not  heard  of  Mm,  iso  1  went  hunting  out  'for  myseE 
I  might  as  wett  have  looked  for  a  needle  in  a  botile  of  hay.  Dirty  cor- 
ridors, without  end,  crammed  with  life,  and  whole  streets  ofwarns,  ftdl 
of  rows  of  beds,  in  whidi  every  inmate,  when  yon  could  see  lAior  %eads, 
looked  like  each  oiJier.  I  should  thmk  it  mast  be  m3es  broad  «nd  loi^ 
iiiat  hos>ital.  I  was  pualnng  along,  v«iy  glumpy,  foanog  I  ahoiM  not 
find  muoi  fan  at  Scutari,  when  I  came  upon  some  officiid^  wiitiug  i^  a 
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who  luid  floae  domi  jbom  cao^  in  Dmembiot.  I  dU  ■•!  Idbott  Mmjit 
fizBt,  fat  Im  Ind  got  die  agve,  flr  P>^9  ^  'o*^  ihaldag  diiofdhnv  *ii 
he*d  90^«B  A  wUte  lugliksam  toaio^  oomi  to  liif  aote,  and  «  kmra 
gowD,  like  a  woman's,  all  loose  and  easj,  oai  k»  looked  aefi  aad- 
tomit J,  hwtaad  of  oeveatcMk 

^  What  hat  braugU  70a  ham,  Papper  r  he  (|whad  oai.  ''  b  it  lew 
OT  frost-bites  ?** 

<<Itfem«hec»yit,''IaBid.  '^Bendal  washudm^ii,  and  goi^Khred 
down,  but  they  sent  me  instead.  What«n  earth  bnagi  5M1  lieue  it^, 
Haaiier?     I  thoagh*  ja«  ware  at  hone,  weeks  ago." 

"li^  daa  Ueasad  lerar  dukt  waa'l  leara  me/"  ha  aaidi  but  I  dea% 
thidk  "hktaed"  waa  fute  the  weed  hawed.  ""Th^eaUk  the  Bala- 
Mane fefw,  aad  it'a  aaciVifiaatii  as  an  old  droaiedaryy  and  wnaft  ga  awigr, 
drive  U  as  job  miL  Ka  ragiog  glonousty  with  w,  and  lets  have  got  k 
who  hare  never  been  Id  BaUklaia.    I  was  ia  bed  tSl^hat  week." 

' 'Is  It  very  joily,  iamA  hoe T 

'<  As  jolly  as  groaaa^  and  patrid  saaeU%  and  ^oqpam,  cat  awtn  it," 
aosaered  HuBtec  "I  know  tha;ii*aae  jony,that  if  ever  I  getataength 
ia  my  k^  to  get  ea  boerd  tlup  and  reach  heaiB,  PJl  audce  ajacesent  of 
my  ceciBiisaeB  to  aay  ehap  that  wiH  eey  thaal^e  Sat  k.  They  won't 
cntiee  me  a^aoi  into*  theor  ^  Gjoneaa  BntiA  Amy.'  Ithej  %'nnipi  us 
wp  Ihai  we  weea  goiag  to  ofemm  &m%  aiid  take  hi  cities,  and  crown 
oefselves  wilb  hnu)^;  aad  whea  we  eoaae  oat,  inatead  o£  victciy  aad 
tdnmpb,  tfaey  dap  us  down,  and  ke^  ua  in  a  poitikwtial  manh  dart 
bleeds  agaesaad  coiiaa.     "h  Sebastopol  taken  yet?" 

"<  Is  Ei^kadeome  to  ita  senses  yet  n  retorted.  ^  Hie  oim  is  about 
as  Bkely  as  the  other.  If  we  aee  to  wait  ia  the  Cznoea  till  we  take 
Sdbaatopol,  we  aiay  send  lK»ae  £at  our  i»gbteap8  (we'll  batfe  theai  of 
your  pattern.  Hunter),  aad  aleep  upon  it."  And  I  aai  aocry  to  «iy  I  da 
tbink  so^  dear  sir.     "  Is  E^liaon  here  now  ?" 

^  W^  he's  here,  and  he'anot  hece,"  retomed  Haotor.  ^  His  lemoiBa 
bare  got  aeeeaBmodatioa  in  the  graveyard,  ckee  by  iSke  harbour.  He 
eaaght  hospital  gat^ppeae,  aft^  he  came  down,  and  that  started  him.  I 
ncprer  eaw  him:  he  was  ia  ^  operating  ward,  and  I  m  ene  ni  the 
eonyocs;  bat  Corpond  Cragga— whois  here,  aavxigat  odieza — told  me 
Elfison  bid  hooked  it." 

^^How'atfae  laaai^enient  wi^  you?" 

'^  Beautiful,"  said  he ;  '^  especially  the  government  regulations.  The 
hospital  at  Kululee  ran  short  of  stores,  and  the  padenta  were  sittii^  up 
in  bed,  naked,  lieka^  thrar  Hps ;  wliidi  had  got  aothhig  eke  te  lick. 
Sotheyaentio  oar  iiuies  to  bcarow  some  flaaael  afairts,.  and  aetae  bsoth^ 
aad  iOBie  bwn^.  It'a  Coorer  five  aaikse^  aad  they  oaloalated  the 
leii^oreeBNnts  m^ght  he  jgtik  tboe  ia  a  jcovg^  «f  heara.  Aad  th^ 
eoidd  have  been,  \xA  ism  iihm  gorenneat  fonas^  ^j^  ^^ok  vf  three 
days.     So  it  is  probable  the  broth  arrived  thcee  i 

^How^a  the  grub^^heie  r 
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"  Very  fashionable,  Pepper.  Some  of  as  dine  at  eight.  After  break- 
fast — if  we  are  in  luck  and  get  any — it's  usual  to  stay  our  stomachs  tiH 
night  You  have  been  ordered,  perhaps,  a  mutton-chop,  and  youVe 
been  looking  for  it  all  day.  The  dock  strikes  eight,  and  up  it  comes, 
singed  on  one  side,  saignant  on  the  other,  and  raw  all  through.  I  don^t 
care  so  much  about  it,  for  by  that  hour  the  appetite  has  turned  into 
sickness;  and  this  ague  set^  one  against  eatinc^.  Tlie  worst  is,  the 
arrowroot's  bad :  the  patients  think  it's  made  of  birdlime  and  oatmeal." 

"  My  eye !  I  should  strike." 

"  Ail  very  fine  to  say  that ;  but  where  are  we  to  strike  to  ?  Why 
don't  you  strike,  up  at  camp  ?  it's  worse  there.  Do  you  remember 
Jones,  in  yours  ?" 

*'  Don't  I  ?  He  tried  to  purchase  his  captaincy  just  before  he  left  the 
camp.     He  was  a well,  go  on." 

''Jones  was  ill  for  a  long  while  in  the  second  ward,"  continued 
Hunter,  "  and  when  he  was  well  enough  to  go  home,  he  asked  Menzies, 
who  was  cock  of  the  doctors  down  here,  for  a  board  to  sit  upon  him  to 
order  him  there.  Some  more  fellows,  invalided  officers,  also  wanted  to 
be  sat  upon,  and  be  sent  home,  and  Menzies  said  he  would  ask  for  it  to 
be  done.  The  application  had  to  be  made  in  writing,  by  three  difl^rent 
persons  besides  Menzies,  on  so  many  different  sheets  of  paper ^ 

"  Who  were  the  papers  to  go  to  r"  I  interrupted. 

"  Blowed  if  ever  I  heard,"  answered  Hunter.  "  Perhaps  Lord  Strat- 
ford. He  is  our  ambassador  here :  though  we  have  never  seen  him. 
Well,  the  government  law  is,  that  these  applications  shall  only  be  written, 
under  pain  of  being  took  up  for  high  treason,  on  a  particular  sort  of 
paper,  those  long  sheets,  very  thick ;  and  Menzies  was  out  of  it,  and  the 
surgeons  were  out  of  it,  and  the  stationers'  shops  were  out  of  it.  Jopes 
was  impatient  to  get  off,  for  he  said  the  bad  air  of  this  place  was  killing 
him,  and  he  pressed  them  to  make  it  on  common  writing-paper ;  but 
they  called  him  an  Atheist,  and  asked  if  he  thought  they  would  dare  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  government  regulations.  Then  a  fellow,  who  knew 
of  this,  came  up  puffing  and  blowing  in  great  haste  from  Constantinople, 
and  said  he  had  just  seen  some  of  this  sort  of  paper  in  a  bazaar.  The 
doctors  folded  their  arms  and  said  they  shouldn't  meddle  with  it,  for 
government  would  not  be  pleased  if  they  bought  things  on  their  own 
responsibility.  So  Lieutenant  Jones  hobbled  out,  and  managed  to  get 
across  to  Constantinople,  and  bought  some,  and  brought  it  up  to  Menzies 
and  the  doctors.  And  it  was  such  a  glorious  go.  Pepper,  they  wouldn*t 
touch  the  paper  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  a  horse-stinger,  because  it*s 
against  the  government  laws  to  receive  stores,  except  from  their  own 
authorised  dep6ts.  They  were  in  a  rage — rather,  those  invalids,  Jones 
especially." 

"How  did  it  end?" 

"  It  didn't  end,"  returned  Hunter.  "  Menzies,  or  some  of  the  rest, 
have  written  home  to  government  for  a  supply  of  the  paper,  but  it  may 
be  a  month  of  Sundays  before  it  comes,  and  the  invalid  officers  are  airing 
their  patience,  and  looking  out  for  it."  And  so,  dear  sir,  there's  that 
admirable  Lieutenant  Jones,  who  was  likq  a  father  to  me  and  Gill,  pro- 
bably still  waiting  at  Scutari. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  you — and  perhaps  you'll  tell  it  to  Aunt  Pris- 
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wUa,  and  she  to  the  Beverend — that  they  are  very  religious  in  Scutari 
hospital.     There's  a  daily  service  in  the  barrack-chapel.     I  went  once, 

to  see  what 1  mean,  to  oflTer  up  my  prayers.     I  am  sorry  to  state 

that  some  of  those  who  attend  it  grumble  a  little,  and  are  profane 
enough  to  say  they  could  be  better  employed  aiding  the  sick  than  in 
dancing  attendance  on  a  chapel  on  week-days,  where  the  smell's  bad  and 
the  malaria  worse.  I  perceived  something  not  pleasant  to  the  nose 
myself,  while  I  stopped ;  the  same  odour  that's  exhaled  from  the  wards. 
\  saw  Miss  Nightingale,  and  spoke  with  her.  She  has  a  pleasant  voice 
and  countenance,  and  looks  very  sensible.  Hunter  thinks  half  the 
hospital  would  have  died,  but  for  her. 

I  did  not  stay  long  at  Scutari,  and  a  day  or  two  after  I  got  back  to 
camp,  news  was  spread  through  it  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  dead. 
Nobody  believed  it,  and  a  regular  chaff  went  through  the  camp.  "  Queen 
Anne's  dead,"  one  would  say.  "  Queen  Anne !  Peace  be  to  her  me- 
mory. L«et's  put  on  mourning."  "  But  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rushers 
is  gone."  "  Is  he  ?  So's  George  the  Fourth.  Cohie  and  spread  the 
n^ws."  Away  we'd  go  to  all  the  tents  within  reach,  and  would  be 
saluted  with  "  What  do  you  youngsters  want  ?"  "  If  you  please,  colonel, 
a  despatch  has  just  arrived,  black  edges  and  seal.  WUliam  the  Fourth's 
gone  dead,  and  is  gathered  to  his  forefathers  in  Windsor  Castle."  We 
kept  the  game  alive  all  day,  and  made  some  of  the  old  ones  very  mad. 
But  soon  we  heard  that  the  Emperor  really  was  dead,  and  we  are  all 
speculating  upon  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  are  allowed  to  cut  this 
blessed  war,  and  we  hope  the  Emperor  is  enjoying  his  deserts,  whatever 
they  may  be,  in  the  place  assigned  to  Roman  Catholic  souls.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  name :  GiU  says  it's  Paradise,  and  Stiffing  says  it's  Purgatory. 

No  end  of  things  are  arriving,  now  we  don't  want  them,  and  winter 
clothing  is  being  dealt  out  from  the  mass  of  stores  at  BaJaklava,  now  it  is 
useless.  I  don't  know  where  they'll  stow  away  all  the  ship-loads  of 
things  that  disgorge  themselves  :  but  it  will  come  in  for  next  winter,  if 
they  keep  the  motns  out  of  it.  Now,  its  a  cargo  of  wooden  boots ;  now  of 
bearskin  trousers,  with  patent  straps  and  bracers  ;  now  of  shirts  of  a  new 
make,  fur  inside  and  gutta-percha  out ;  now  its  rabbit-skin  waistcoats ; 
and  some  lovely  white  swansdown  coats  have  arrived  for  the  staff,  the  * 
tails  lined  with  yellow  plush.  Tubbs  saw  them.  Knitted  comforters 
swarm  in,  without  end,  and  nightcaps  in  crochet  work.  When  the 
respirators  arrived,  they  were  taken  for  dogs'  muzzles,  and  a  council  of 
war  was  held  to  decide  upon  whether  or  not  they  should  be  applied  to  the 
wild  dogs  that  abound.  Lord  Raglan  thought  he  had  better  write  home 
fpr  instructions,  and  whilst  he  was  doing  it,  a  doctor  who  had  been  down 
to  examine  the  cargo  came  back  in  post-haste  to  head-quart«rs,  and 
reported  that  they  were  not  dogs'  muzzles  at  all,  but  chest-respirators. 
The  boas  are  stunning,  and  so  will  the  muffs  be,  for  frostbitten  fingers, 
on  trench  nights,  also  the  pattens  for  the  feet.  It's  said  they  purpose  to 
build  places  to  stow  away  the  things  in,  but  nobody  knows.  A  little 
while  ago  our  respected  government,  hearing  that  Balaklava  had  got 
into  a  temporary  state  of  confusion,  and  having  deliberated  on  it  for  some 
months,  despatched  out  Mr.  Pratt,  with  a  tail  of  helpers,  to  get  it  straight. 
Mr.  Pratt  arrived— gentlemanly  man,  officer  of  customs,  very  efficient, 
practical  engineer,  and  all  that.     He  was  for  going  to  work  at  once, 
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Miwesy  gn^dcupboMT^^  &ae. ;  f>ui  the  mtMogmMo^  o«t  ham,  gotjeeiooB 
aed  frightenid  at  hs  actmtj,  aad  tk^  wodd  not  attowhim  «d  attempt 
BojAk^i  So  iM^sfimiusgathavfBgbeeaseatoiiafool'ffeiTand,  aadim 
auisief  of  dfecti  Ee  la  piles  of  botber. 

A  groat  dLodc  liaf  been  eseperieiteed  heve.  It  had  been  though  that 
Captain  Chxistie  wm  going  to  be  preseoted  to  her  Mi^esty  as  a  reward 
£os  ha»  serriee^  and  &  d^cofmled  with  the  Order  of  the  Gkorter.  ^  Some 
caataiAeroas,  womtiDg  spiritt  had  beea  easing  UaaM  ioewardB  hkn,  §&t 
that  fit^  a&ir  of  kst  November,  when  the  transports  were  lost,  so  lie 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  any  reward  or  oonsotatioa  that  might  Imp 
offeied  him  by  her  Mi^est j  pefBonally,  and  had  been  praetising  btt^ing 
out  of  a  room,  befcnre  a  large  gbfls,  m  three  hoars  a  day.  A  ^midUble 
denpatch  arrifed  for  him  one  mormag,  very  thick,  aad  seal  as  red  and 
b%  at  Ae  moon  is  a  fog,  **On  Ham  MAjEwnr'a  Sbetice."  Chiistie'a 
filbert  eooM  kand^y  eome  to  the  end  of  the  seal  wiA  defight,  for  he  cab- 
dn^i.  tf  it  had  not  got  the  hkie  riUbon  inside,  it  had  got  the  order  ior 
him  to  go  heme  and  letch  it,  and  he  made  another  bow  before  timt 
^ass  of  hi%  and  took  another  back  oat,  to  judge  <4  the  efieet  fae  akmM 
piodmee  befera  the  Queen.  Sie  traxuit  glom  mmndi  1  When  he  opened 
die  despatel^  them  was  nothing  in  it  Inst  his  eupersedmre,  and  a  dtem 
Gommrad  for  him  to  pack  himseif  off  home,  aad  stand  his  trial,  by  eoort* 
martod,  for  his  mbdoings  at  Bali^fanna.  This  i^ir  haa  consideraMy 
cawed  many  brarre  breasts  out  here.  It  is  said,  dioagh  I  don't  know  wka 
what  tnith,  dntConmiisBary-OeBeral  Filder  has  been  shaking  in  his  shoes 
ever  aince^  and  l^iat  aaether  general  has  expeiieBeed  a  dight  trea^bing. 

A  desperate  eaannotion  was  oaased  here  when  news  came  that  the 
aaniitry^ihad  gone  oat  on  aoeount  of  tharnusamm^iement  of  the  war; 
and  wlien  we  beaid  that  Paknereton  was  aaade  pruEae  mmister,  aotlRB^ 
toM  exoeed  omr  re^cings.  We  said  we  dboald  be  made  all  light  in  no 
time,  and  a  general  illiaafnation  was  proposed  Uwonghont  vat  camp.  Bnt 
when  we  came  to  carry  it  ixkbo  effaet,  somebody  recoSeeted  tluit  we  had  no 
eandles^  and  no  windows  to  pnt  them  in.  We  were  waiting  anzion^y  fer 
i3»  mferat  to  be  commenced,  and  felt  disappointed  at  the  deh^  whaeb 
'aeenicd  to  be  oecmriBg:  and  now  some  of  (lie  officers  baye  reoeiFBd 
letten^  whic^  hint  that  this  nmiKlTy  is  worse  than  ^  het.  Dear  sir, 
pediafs  you  can  settle  one  point  for  us — Is  Lord  P.  faUm§  into  fdB 
i%tm^?  Some  of  the  letters  i^lrm  so^  asid  the  camp  are  quarmQiBg 
about  it.     It  is  stated  he  passes  his  time  lac^Mng  and  jokn^,  fflce  a 

ehiybh  <^  man,  aad  lets  tha  ww  and  the  country  go  to  ^  dev 1 

raeas,  the  dogs.  The  commissariat  and  mescal  d^iartraents  are  in  a 
foaatiiag  rage  witfi  htm,  for  they  hear  he  Ins  tdd  the  House  of  COTunons 
they  doa/t  chM  as  gentiemen.  1S&  lordship  had  better  not  come  within  a 
myie  of  them,  ui^ess  he  would  like  to  be  tossed  in  a  wet  banket. 

We  were  sensibly  aflected,  dear  sir,  when  we  heard  iimt  you,  and  the 
zest  of  En^^and,  had  been  holding  a  ^y  of  hnmifiaticm  for  us,  and  shaD 
fisel  under  ereiiasting  dbligations  to  the  acting  members  ef  the  gorem* 
meat  for  oidertng  it.  Hiey  could  not  hare  taken  a  more  effectual  mode 
of  flSencmg  the  re|Rna^es  whi^  have  been  tlm>^wn  at  them.  T^e  na^ioa 
has  been  casting  it  in  ^ir  tee#i  that  ^ir  mismanagement  has  caased  tim 
mwriea  and  mistakes  of  the  war,  so  they,  Tsry  natnrafy,  ton  rooid  and 
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Cffdw  tli»  nAtfea  nd  tlie  peopfo  to  d»  Mianiw  iirf  fivL  firicaiierCdr 
sfqfA  if  the  meease  ^  the  pnryets  aad  the  ^Mtiog^  Iim  atcendMriifeft  ma  k 
Oi^t,  SrilMtopftt  mit  M  whaaever  i>«  like  to  atta A  ifc 

Wa  luwe  fikirmlihftB  without  end,  and  oooaaoaaUy  a  Aort  ammtiee  is 
agreed  upon,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  buryta^  tha  dead.  White  fl^ 
avfrhoiatad&Qfla  the  eeBtendiiig^battmes,  and  then  EnglbK  Freadvand 
Russians  swarm  ottt,  meetia^  and  mxa^&ag  together  oa  ihe  plaia.  !Ehe 
men  collect  the  bedfceB>  and  the  officers  form  knots  for  conversation.  Our 
foes  ae&  gentlemanly,  well-bred  fellows,  courteous  and  cordial,  and  of 
course  we  show  out  the  same ;  and  o£ElKrings  of  snuff,  cigars,  and  allu- 
mettes  pass  freely.  The  French  appear,  at  these  times,  in  full  fig,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  court  ball,  the  Russians  wear  the  everlasting  grey 
eoaloveriheiruii^m%  and  the  lees  ^alfs  said  aboot  oar  tagger^,  the 
heater.  Tarpa«£n  a^tiie  has  not  gone  dean  out  wi&  w>  neither  haiTewe 
iBceiiPied  leinferoemepts  of  Fveaeii  eombiic  shirts  with  ftilM  wristbfuiids  ; 
wmrj  of  ofor  tiles  ake  aee  a^re  airy  than  ekgeot.  Theee  eenrcnieneee 
m  mm  wn,  hcweter,  to  hed^acded,  md  we  have  been  (ndertd  te appear 
9g^m  m  aajtfona  and  a  swoid.  **  Howfoi^  w31  it  he  before  we  eon  take* 
Ifchaetopoi?^  we  asked  a  Russian  officer  one  ^xy,  dining  a  traee. 
^¥o«^  aev^r  take  it,**  he  answered :  ^^you  nm»ed  yoerchanee  6nee,  and 
•  jou;  wei/t  get  it  again."  Tins  may  not  be  true,  of  course^  hut  it  has  beea 
tbe  BRvateepkuloB  of  many  of  us  for'  several  months  past.  Al  ihe  emi 
ef  ne  armistree,  down  go  the  white  flags,  botlk  anaiea  scadder  baek  ta 
pauplev,  and  the  firing  o^ns  again. 

A  repert  has.  readied  ns^  that  MenscMroflT  is  serieusly  weaaded,  and 
has"  lest  al  his  anas  and  hgs,  bat  that  as  seoa  as  i^  stomps  aie-  heeled 
he  BBaoDe  ta  oonie  to  bal^  agaia.  We  don^  see  how  tins  will  be^  unless 
WV  hroi^ht  m  9  sedan  with  cnshiona,  when  we  shdi  att  floek  oat  to  see 


Easter  Konday,  the  9th  Apr9,  will  be  a  memenbte  day  with  as,  ft^r 
%  waaen  that  day  the  Allies  again  opened  fire  on  the  fertiSeatiens  and 
dafeneea  of  Sebastepol.  We  began  at  ^e  in  the  meming,  and,  in 
ipaather^  it  was  another  lakerman.    The  ram  lifted  down  in  sheets,  die 

gastB  of  wkid  blew  aa  to  the  de¥ ^tbe  greand,  «id  rooted  up  oar  t^nt^ 

«ad  m  ^dc  fog,  bta^  as  night,  enveloped  the  atmosphere.  The  gfoimd 
had  previeady  been  tolerabfy^  hard,  but  in  a  few  hom*s  it  was  over  the 
aaliAes^  a  thkjk  sea  el  mad,  the  entire  camp  one  vast  swamp.  Tile  firing 
a«B  not  k^  v^  very  strongly — who  was  to  keep  it  up,  in  saeh  weei^er 
as-tihat?  ^nee  that  day,  ear  gmis  have  grown  daeker  and  skeker,  md 
at  ^M  nle  they  are  going  on  now,  we  may  fire  for  ever,  withotrt  making 
any  impression  on  Sebastopol.  Some  say  we  are  short  oi  ammunition^ 
otteia  thi^  we  have  get  too  maeh  el  it:  we  jnowrs  don't  know.  We  may 
taspeet  seaw  sharp  wmk,  iar  orders  have  been  reeen^  issaed  to  the 
nseeBcat  offieers  te  make  all  poseihle  preparation  for  more  wounded.  The 
Bassiaii^  meanwhile,  have  Veen  fiMi^  Sebastopol  wi^  victualling  stores, 
aad  wevn^ch  Ae  h«avily-laden  waggons  fiodnngintait  day  and  mght. 

Bearnr,  joa  desire  me  to  convey  a  messi^  for  yon  to  a  captain  in 
fla  63hpd,  wnom  you  kaiew  m  London,  bodr  I  am  nnahle  to  do  h,  for  the 
63id  has  *goae  on  a  loi^  excarsioB'.  I  am  grieved  to  in^,  from  yoar 
lrttoF^--wliereyoa  ask  iHdwther  the.  46tfi  has*  disgraced  ftself  again^  new 
ige^m  the  (Mmeai^thf^  yeu  mast  have  pat  some  faith  in  the  haOadoar 
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tions  of  ihat  bare&ced  Perry.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  the  officers  of 
this  distiDgubhed  regiment  were  proved  to  have  merited  reward,  instead 
of  censure,  and  Lord  Hardinge  has  given  them  their  promotion.  The 
regiment  is  not  here — at  least,  none  of  it  to  speak  of— having  accom- 
panied the  63rd  on  its  tour. 

Please  present  my  kind  love  to  Aunt  Priscilla  and  Jessie,  with  compli- 
ments to  the  Reverend  Mr.  S^  and  helieve  me^  dear  sir, 

Very  dutifiilly  yours, 

T.  Pjippeb. 


Stationary  Trenches,  before  Sebastppol,  April,  1855. 
Mr.  Gus, — Fanny  Green  may  go  and  be  shot,  and  you  with  her.  She's 
possessed  of  no  more  sense  than  a  codfish.  I  got  your  latter,  inside  the 
governor's,  with  her  message.  "  That  the  style  in  which  we  dressed  our- 
selves— in  shreds  of  upper  garments,  ^d  without  shreds  of  lower-— was 
disgusting,  not  to  say  ungentlemanly ;  and  that  I  had  fallen  down,  hesides, 
in  her  estimation,  in  common  with  the  rest  out  here,  for  shiiidng  the 
storming  of  Sebastopol  I"  Who  wants  to  shirk  it  ?  And  who  eaoea  £qx 
F.  G.'s  "  estimation  ?"  She  had  better  come  out  and  head  us,  and  see 
how  soon  she'd  go  in  and  storm  it.  Why  don't  she  set  on  and  knit  us 
some  trousers,  and  buy  us  some  stuff  for  waistcoats,  and  make  it  »]^  in- 
^a4  of  throwing  ridicule  on  our  wardrobes  ?  I  should  not  have  ^ven 
you  credit  for  lending  yourself  to  report  such  girl's  trash ;  unless  you  ase 
degenerating  into  a  girl  yourself,  which  it  is  our  belief  you  are--^or  I 
have  shown  your  letter  to  Gill  and  Tubbs  and  StiflSng.  I'll  write  to 
F.  G*  and  blow  her  up.     Stiffing  says  he  wouldn't  have  her  at  a  gift 

A  precious  chance  we  have  of  getting  into  Sebastopd  I  It  is  wdl 
known  we  might  have  taken  it  in  September,  when  we  first  came,  but 
we  have  let  the  chance  slip  by  for  doing  it  now,  and  I  don't  care  who 
hears  me  say  it.  Tell  F.  Q.  to  send  a  despatch  by  the  electric  telegn^^h 
(it  will  be  open  from  here  to  Kensington  befrr^  you  get  this)  to  Qttr 
commander-in-chief,  and  demand  of  hiqi  and  Geufsral  Canrobert  why  they 
did  not  go  in,  at  first,  and  take  it.  Marshal  St.  Aiamud  was  chief'^of  tt« 
French  army  when  we  landed  in  the  Crimea ;  he's  dead,  and  some  re* 
nowned  generals  of  our  own  are  since  dead;  but  if  she^  will  send  an  ati»o- 
spheric  communication  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  put  the  sane  queptioQ 
|here^  perhaps  she  will  be  favoured  with  a  re^ly.  Tell  her  to  tiy  it  on, 
Gus :  she's  green  enoiigh  for  that,  on  anything  else.  Gifi  says  ne  does 
not  care  to  know  her  now,  and  Tubbs  says  he  wouldn't  be  introduced  to 
her  if  he  coi^Id. 

I  should  like  you  to  see  the  piles  and  miles  of  formidable  batteries  thajt 
have  ^wn  up  round  Sebastopol  since  last  September.  It's  believed  that 
we  might  have  gone  quietly  in  then,  with  a  trifling  loss  of  two  or  three 
thousand  men  :  there  would  be  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  now,  lOr  the 
whole  army  will  be  annihilated  if  it  tries  at  it.  That's  our  opinion,  and 
time  will  prove  whether  we  are  right.  For  every  fresh  gun  that  we  set 
up,  the  Russians  set  up  five,  and  as  to  holding  Sebastopol  if  we  did  get 
in,  the  thing's  not  in  the  range  of  possibility,  as  affairs  are  now.  A  nice 
condition  we  have  been  in  all  the  winter,  to  attempt  the  storming  of  any 
impregnable  place !     In  my  last  two  letters  I  have  told  you  the  undis- 
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guised  troth  about  our  state,  phjriical  and  bodily  and  onuimental,  and 
the  shameful  straits  we  were  reduced  to  :  no  food,  no  clothes,  no  huts, 
no  beds,  no  medicine,  no  sleep  ;  weak,  sick,  frostlntten,  and  feverish ; 
and  our  horses  working  with  their  heads  and  tails  off.  I  mean,  ears  and 
tails  ;  but  your  letter  has  so  put  me  up,  I  don't  know  what  I  write.  And 
now  you  say  you  have  never  had  my  letters  !  Gus,  you  are  a  sneak.  If 
you  have  not  had  them,  where  do  you  tiiink  tiiey  have  got  to— into  the 
newspapers?  No,  Spark,  it  won't  do.  The  post  is  bad  enough,  but  not 
80  bad  as  all  that. 

Take  Sebastopol !  In  the  last  six  months,  fifteen  thousand  men  have 
gone  down  to  Scutari,  ill,  or  dying,  and  about  as  many  have  gone  into 
dieir  graves.  What  do  you  suppose  has  sent  us  there  ?  Warm  clothing, 
and  good  fires,  and  sumptuous  dinners,  and  air-tight  houses,  and  rooms 
finished  off  with  gilt  cornices  ?  If  you  choose  to  look  at  the  returns, 
youll  see  that  some  of  the  deaths  are  set  down  to  fever,  and  some  to 
scurvy,  and  some  to  dysentery,  and  some  to  cholera,  and  some  to  frost- 
bites ;  but  who  has  daied  to  set  down  the  truth — that  nine-tenths  of 
^e  whole  have  died  of  starvation  and  despondency  ?  If  you  and  Eng- 
land and  Fanny  Green  think  we  ought  to  have  had  health  and  life  kept 
in  us,  so  as  to  hold  our  ranks  entire,  and  to  have  been  aUe,  any  day,  to 
march  in,  with  a  strong  hand,  and  smash  Sebastopol,  go  and  ask  your 
high  and  migh^  British  government  why  it  was  not  done.  Let  censure 
fidl  upon  them  tor  their  wretched  indifference  and  incapacity,  but  don't 
reproach  us.  Who  is  it  that  has  reduced  us  to  the  plight  we  have  been 
in  ?  Who  has  exposed  us  to  diseases,  and  then  debarred  us  of  the  medi- 
cine to  relieve  them — who  set  us  down  in  an  imhealthy  swamp,  water 
above  and  below  us,  and  would  not  send  us  huts  to  keep  us  dry — who  let 
ihe  frost  and  the  snow  of  a  northern  winter  come  to  us,  and  neglected  to 
furnish  us  with  means  of  shelter — who  let  our  solitary  suit  of  clothes 
wear  off  our  backs  into  rags  and  live  creepers,  and  gave  us  none  to 
replace  them — ^who  undertakes  to  send  us  out  bedsteads,  and  despatches 
the  frames  here,  and  the  legs  and  sacking  off  to  Egypt — who  was  it  sent 
the  tops  and  doors  of  our  huts,  and  forgot  the  sides,  and  the  nails  to  put 
them  up  widi — who  has  kept  our  beer  and  our  fuel  and  our  physic,  and 
omr  boots  and  shoes,  swinging  about  in  ships,  now  at  Constantinople, 
now  at  Balaklava,  and  now  back  again  at  Woolwich,  and  never  landed 
the  cargoes  anywhere— and  who  has  winked  at  our  mass  of  steamers 
skulking  idly,  fk  Balaklava  harbour,  and  doing  no  earthly  thing  but 
eating  awny  the  nation's  money,  while  provisions  were  within  reach,  and 
we  were  famishing  ?  Go  and  ask  the  war-management  who  has  done  all 
this,  and  see  if  they  can  look  you  straight  in  the  face,  while  they  answer. 
There  has  been  chaos  and  comasion  and  mismanagement  out  here,  we  all 
know,  to  our  eternal  cost,  but  that  has  not  been  the  root  of  the  eril. 
They'll  punish  the  small  fry,  poor  Christie  and  Filder,  and  those  who 
were  locking  out  for  stars  and  garters,  but  your  rich  and  powerful  and 
incapable  ministers  will  escape  scot-fi'ee.  They  are  going  to  hold  up  a 
mild  general  or  two,  who  have  not  the  luck  of  possessing  influential 
connexions,  to  public  opprobrium ;  but  another  general,  who  showed  the 
most  perfect  and  unexplainable  indifference  during  the  long  weeks  of  our 
greatest  need,  they'll  decorate,  along  with  themselves!  Major  Gum 
declares  he  shudders  to  see  a  firesh  batch  of  newspapers  arrive  in  camp. 
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£br  ibv  'wMA  ■Bsdmnss,  tie  xnfMrtaiMile  miiilriWi^  moA  Him  m&mmtl^ 
iwJlHiiiWtji,  siMir  feilh  nore  pknly,  d^r  by  iny.  And  tihe  oflwwiiei)i  of 
Ifaebrwuitng^tafilMAeofftliwre^end  make- 

%  &Bt«ad  pcsf  and  humaiftte  kself  in  Bsc^dotk  wmk  aslies  t9  atom  for 
Atir  Uondera  r  The  onip^lecided  tiMUi  f»t  to  be  t^  ri^iest  jeet  tlu^ 
lias  eooe  ovtjvt  We  wonder  EngkHid  stands  it  Cuff  sa^  ke^  tkii^ 
k  eanH  knew  lAie  jfsS&ooB  of  its  tin  that  are  being  waeted — wasted,  mind 
yoa,  not  umd.  There  are  meaxj  serioas  nn^vkigs  oat  here  upon  ^b» 
aspect  of  affiurs  in  England:  and  it  is  asked,  througkout  the  eaoip^ 
^Can  k  be  tint  soaie  s^raage  cbastesing  from  on  High  ie  fiiUtog  od  it, 
and  depririiig  its  rolers  of  tb^faeokies  and  powers?"  *<QuodD^Tidt 
ttddexe,  privs  demestat."  Tell  F.  G^  wi^  my  eonpEments,  thai  i£  I 
nnre  not  k^aiy  cktbes,  I  h8f«  kepi  my  Lafeia. 

Goia  andstoxiB  SebaiBtopol!  Where'k  the  araiy  to  de  it  ?  Wlnt^ 
ibe  good,  to  110^  of  the  raw  reendts  they  hare  seat  ost  ia  plaee  of  tiie 
good  regmMots  which  hate  ^ed  away  ?  To  beof  service,  we  mast  have 
experienced  and  efficient  soldiers — but  we  don't  get  theak  We  deo't 
b8fie¥oIkiMuidknowvtheje8y  mcseweaieiB;  or  takes  aoeeuatof  tfw 
llioasaods  wat  have  gene  inie  kespital,  the  tiMosands  who  hxm  &m^  aad 
Ae  bondreda  who  fam^  sneaked  home  asd  cat  it  altogether.  Ae  govep- 
inr,  is  iko  ^nrj  lettev  is  which  he  endeeed  years,  s^ds  a  messagete  am 
etbuvn  in  the  6Srd  Regiment.  I  hare  wrifctea  1^  word  back  thal^tba 
6Srd  i»  gone  oa  a&  exemRsioBr  So  it  is  r  part  of  it  into  Scvtari  hoiipifmij 
and  idm  veslinto  the  Cziraeaa  sed^  The  ^rd  came  oat  900  stroi^  aui, 
m  a  short  luac,  k  WM  redaeed  to  ane  men  fit  for  daty.  Tefi  l^of  t» 
Aigknd.  The  gowraei^e  letter  also  happened  to^  mentioii  tinit  cxaok 
wgieBent  tfa»  46t£ — kAo  which  jo^  corps  GcM  aad  I  have  aot  yet  ffnrmB 
vp  Impes  of  esehaagiag.  it  Ins  been  amdhilated,  ^k»  Hm  6did.  It 
came  out  in  Nof<entber,  1000  Strang;  and  800  am  dead  or  dliahbd. 
Bo  you  kmom  these  ^ts  in  Eogknd  ?  Yon  are  ail  wonderMly  eaMr  if 
a  do.  Vfkj,  nmnllts  ago,  if  the  gofermnent  would  not  do  anytha^g 
"-tts,  the  peo^  engirt.  Y^ !  yea  are  aii  of  a  <^eese — ^yoa,  aad  F.  Gt^ 
\  ^e eooafcry,  and^miaiiUTi.     IW  camp  has,  now,  got  kitnrs  ^btA 
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a  friend,  deep  in  the  oenfidenee  of  the  exeeatiTe  goYormnent  nfc 
i^  and  he  has  written  to  siqr  it's  att  arranged  aboat  the  mdenae 
Aiey  mm  to  giw  nohod3r*#  to  be  in  £udt,  and  nobody  to  be  proved 
XBsponoible;  IfinieterB,  past  aad  ^se^  will  deny  or  explaia  awaj 
evmTtMng  Uiatoould  tril  against  ^e»— -Admrnky,  Oidnaoee,  MediciJ^ 
radall  ii»  net  of  the  departments,  w%  do  the  same.  Eaeh  set  is  to 
Amr  ont  v«ry  bnght  and  pure,  and  beag  up  the  filers:  ^e  oondaet  o£ 
the  war  wis  appear  ta  have  gone  on  mitxanibly;  and  if  the  eonunittea 
think  to  fix  a  held  iqion  any  one  lor  blame,  tfaeyll  be  Addled  Thb  is 
not  sati^aetocy^  newa  to  ns  sulferers;  and  it's  being  asked,  o**  heee^ 
*^Km  ^  peopieof  Eaghmd  stand  this?  ^W^  they  let  tinags  goon^ 
in  thio  rnmbiegtHnfaie^  for  another  year  or  twot,  tifi  ^  eou^r/s  db^ 
graced  and  ddM  for,  or  n«ll  ^iWy^  ftiyb  M«  r^na  of  ^«»e«riMN^ 
ePWit  hmmdhf  Aatrae  as  that  yon  are  afive,  Gus^  I  heard  that  said  na 
Captain  Gani^ie^a  tent  fant  night     Carnegie  was  the  man  who  had  tihe 
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ODD^dtntifti  Pb^ct,  axKi  facEy  asd  Cnmi  ssd  Cizu,  ana  801116  hatf^^oBenr 
OMm^  wBr9  compftrmg^  otser  letters  snd  D^w^pspCTs ;  sndy  in  tslkni^  ifr 
orer,  i^ey  got  as  red,  and  excited,  as  fire's  hot.  Carnegie  leans  to  the 
Lorda^  iMestise  Ids  annt^s  grandmodier  was  a  marchioness ;  but  Gtmi  aaj 
Caff  and  the  resi^  wlio  hare  got  no  interest,  don't.  They  think  diey 
sre  hat&y  dealt  b j ;  somethnig  about  die  promotion ;  /Ae^r  are  obliged 
to  stop  oat  and  rongh  it,  ihej  saj,  wlnlBt  others  can  go  home  and  fire 
at  ease,  and  get  promotion  orver  i^ieir  heads. 

**I  think  it  snSL  noir  be  *  Aristocracy  versus^  Inteffigwice,'*'  erred 
Crnm^  ^  and  if  die  trial  does  come  off,  inteHigence  will  gain  the  day.** 

Carnegie  Was  in^gnant:  "D'ye  call  blood  nothmg'?"  he  adced; 
**  look  at  that  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  nobility.'* 

'^Blooifs  good,''  returned  Gum,  *^but  brains  are  better.  Look  at 
our  merchants  and  eommei^id  men — ^if  tjieir  taients  had  been  broi^t, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  bear  upon  the  war,  do  you  suppose  we  should 
have  been  gasping  out  our  lives  here,  in  nakedness  and  famine,  paralysed 
and  meompetent,  a  byword  ibr  c^her  nations  to  laugh  at  ?^ 

**Don^  know  about  that,*  granted  Canregie,  '*but  a  duke's  a  duke; 
and  a  baron's  a  baron ;  and  if  they  do  not  display  the  business  tafents 
wfaidEfc  seem  to  come  natural  to  common  people,  dtw  rank  makes  up  for 
'  it  TIkt  have  had  the  rule  and  swing  of  the  country  for-  ages,  and 
John  Bull,  who's  an  easy,  good-natured  old  soul,  ought  not  to  turn  taB 
'B^pOQ  them  now. 

••  We  dai!  see,"^  retorted  &e  migor;  "it's  turn  tail,  on  the  one  hsni^ 
Tmn  on  the  other ;  and  he  must  ^oose  between  them.'' 

And,  €rus,  we  shail  see.  Vta  Mest  if  I  much  care  how  things  turn 
cinf^  fcrwe  can't  be  worse  off  than  we  are.  By  the  way,  talidng  of  our 
ridfers^  I  wdnt  you  to  get  a  song  caSed  "  Peter  IHck,"  and  send  it  out  to 
to;  We  hear  it  is  tfe  cnu^  song,  just  now,  in  the  Admiralty  and  go* 
Temmeut  offices ;  that  €ixe  derks  whisl^  it  afl  day,  standing  on  ^eir 
Iiea&  in  codced  hats,  and  beat  time  with  a  goid-headed  cane.  Stiffing 
kanwv  a  very  nice  fellow  who  is  in  the  Ordnaace  departmenl^  the  £b* 
ncmraMe  Tom  Ftreaway,  and  he  says  he  ia  a  dap-up  whistler. 

We  had  ihe  primest  j<^e,  out  here.  Bob  Kendal,  one  of  our  diapi^ 
was  nx  tibe  last  stage  of  camp  fever,  and  through  somebody  s  miaceoant- 
i^e  imstake,  my  name  went  up  instead  of  his,  and  an  order  came  for  me 
to  go  mto  hospital  at  Scutari,  whilst  his  nan^  was  ent^ied  lOr  tne 
treatthca.  T  took  care  to  be  off  before  they  found  it  oat,  and  Bob  &d. 
Tubbi — be  was  only  jealous — ssud  he  wouldn't  take  advantage  of  the 
error.  The  idea !  I  wanted  to  see  tlw  giris  who  have  come  out^  and 
away  I  went.  I  ran  ruslmagup  to  1^  hospitsd  wlrcn  we  readied  Scutar^ 
and  w^e  I  was  looking  out  for  the  girls,  in  hopes  there  wrere  some  pretfy 
ones,  r  inquired  after  ETIison,  one  of  our  set  who  had  gone  down  tber^ 
but  he  haa  made  himseif  scarce,  or  the  hospital  gangrene  had  done  it  for 
him ;  and,  instead  of  him,  1  came  Tipon  Hunter,  looking  Kke  a  ghost  in 
a  whde  nightcap.  I  coukln't  get  up  a  idiadow  of  ftirtatron  with  the 
gak ;  they  were  the  wrong  s<Mt  for  it,  very  staid  and  cranky,  especially 
the  nuns  ;  and  two  or  three,  whom,  by  way  of  trying  it  on,  I  pcsfitely 
accosted  with  *^  I  hope,  miss,  you  are  quite  well,"  looked  as  cross  as  old 
Mck.  It  was  no  go,  and  there  was  not  a  bit  of  fun  going  on,  and 
Hunter  was  too  shaky  to  come  out.     That  beast  of  a  Jones  was  at 
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Scutari !  When  he  was  our  lieutenant  he  had  used  to  lead  me  and  GHll 
the  devil's  own  life,  playing  the  sneak  and  letting  out  ahout  us  to  Gum* 
He  wanted  to  be  sent  home,  hut  they  had  no  writing-paper  to  write  the 
application  on,  and  I  hope  he's  stopping  there  yet,  praising  up  the 
Bntii^  government  and  all  connected  with  it.  Til  tell  you  what  I  saw 
one  of  the  nuns  do.  She  was  very  ^usy  over  a  fellow's  bed,  counting  ber 
beads,  and  reading  to  him,  ana  praying,  and  confessing.  The  chap 
seemed  as  if  he  would  interrupt  her,  but  the  more  he  tried,  the  faster  she 
prayed  and  talked.  At  last  she  began  to  think  him  worthy  of  the  con- 
secrated waffer-M>r  whatever  the  Roman  Catholics  call  it — when  he  burst 
out  vrith  "  Ma'am,  I'm  deadty  obleeged  to  ye,  but  I  be  a  Wesleyan 
mediodiss." ' 

'*  You  are  a  what  ?**  she  said,  starting  up  and  staring  at  him. 

**  A  disciple  of  Wesley,  ma'am.     Folks  call  us  methodisses." 

"Your  name  is  O'Connor ;  you  ^e  a  Roman  Catholic,"  cried  the  nun. 
"  I  vras  with  you  yesterday." 

"  Not  a  bit  on't,  ma'am,"  persisted  the  /ellow.  "  I'm  John  Dobbs. 
O'Connor  died  in  the  bed  this  morning,  and  they  have  put  me  in  his 
place." 

The  lady  gave  a  gasp  of  horror,  and  went  away  ;  and  Miss  Nightin- 
gale said  the  nuns  ought  not  to  confess  the  men,  for  fear  of  these  mis- 
takes. 

The  telegraph's  at  work  in  the  camp,  from  right  to  left^  and  acro^ 
again.  It's  a  stunning  convenience.  Captain  Smith  wants  to  send  a 
message  to  Lieutenant  Thompson — ^goes  to  telegraph  and  signals. 
"  Hallo,  old  fellow !  how's  the  grubbiugs  in  your  quarter  to-day  ;  any- 
thing worth  coming  for?  Short  commons  here."  Back  comes  tne 
abswer,  in  a  brace  of  shakes.  "  No  go.  Devilled  scraps  from  yesterday. 
Out  of  everything."  Smith  growls,  and  tries  it  again  :  sends  the  same 
demand  to  Captain  Dark,  on  the  right  attack,  and  gets  the  answer. 
"  All  right,  old  brick.  Don't  lose  time.  Turkey -pie  and  broiled  ham  ; 
clears  and  champagne-punch."  Captain  Smith  goes  tearing  alon^, 
riding  his  pony's  tail  off,  and  gets  there  in  time  for  a  capital  dinner  vriui 
his  friends.  While  they  are  making  themselves  jolly,  afterwards,  it 
occurs  to  them  that  Lieutenant  Thompson  would  be  an  agreeable  addi* 
tion  to  the  party,  as  he  can  sing  a  good  song,  so  off  goes  one  to  the 
telegraph  again,  and  signals  the  lieutenant.  "  Lieutenant  Thonapson 
wanted.  Make  good  speed.  Prime  smoke ;  imlimited  grog  ;  going  to 
rndte  a  night  of  it.  Smith's  here."  "  Can't,"  is  the  doleful  answer, 
"  those  confounded  trenches.  Off  at  once.  Wish  the  plague  had  the  war." 
There  are  sea^-gulls  in  England  innocent  enough  to  believe  the  telegraph's 
kept  for  official  purposes,  confined  to  Raglan  and  ^anrobert,  but  I  said 
I'd  split  about  it.  For,  if  you'll  credit  it,  Gus,  when  I  went  to  transmit 
a  very  important  communication  by  it,  to  Stiffing,  about  some  marma- 
lade, the  nasty  shuffiers  refused  to  take  it. 

Don't  you  go  writing  me  such  messages  again  from  that  little  ape, 
F.  iJ,  I  am  about  to  sit  down  now,  and  give  ner  a  blowing-up,  and  mind 
you  smuggle  the  letter  safely  to  her. — Yours, 

Tom  Pepper. 

Augustus  Sparkinson,  Esquire,  junior. 
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Camp-of-the-Braye-Warrion,  before  Sebastopol,  AprO,  1865. 

My  eyeb  dear  Fannt, — Fve  got  an  epistle  from  Spark,  with  the 
dearest  message  from  you,  which  I  should  be  puzzled  how  to 'thank  you 
sufficiently  for,  only  that  I  know  it  comes  originally  from  that  ugly  pig 
of  a  goTerness.  .  She  has  been  poisoning  your  mind  with  suggestions 
that  comets  and  ensigns,  drily  clad,  are  not  decent  society  for  young 
ladies  and  London  drawing-rooms.  For  your  own  darling  igncmmee  on 
war  and  its  tactics,  I  cannot  express  admiration  enough — though  I  have 
tried  to  attempt  it,  in  my  answer  to  Spark.  But  now  I  must  evlightea 
you.  Our  governors — I  speak  of  those  statesmen  who  rule  in  En^nd, 
and  enjoy  the  personal  counsels  and  confidence  of  ber  Majesty — are 
trying  to  make  us  a  hardy  race  of  warriors,  like  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
throughout  last  winter's  severe  weather,  we  had  orders  to  do,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  garments;  no  coats,  no  waistcoats,  and  no-  ■  well, 
continuations ;  but,  now  the  summer's  approaching,  we  have  to  be  eased 
in  furs.  If  your  groaning  governess  could  look  at  us  now,  she'd  see  a 
sight.  We  are  smothered  in  wool  from  bead  to  foot.  Sheepskin  waist- 
coats and  trou— continuati6ns,  catskin  head-dresses,  sable  mufis,  boas, 
and  gloves,  and  white  swansdown  coats  with  yellow  plush  tails.  I  can 
assure  you,  and  you  may  assure  kery  that  for  warmth  and  elegance  our 
present  attire  has  never  beeii  surpassed.  If  swansdown  and  yellow  silk 
plush  are  not  decent  enough  for  a  drawing-room  (besides  the  lovely  con- 
trast in  the  colours),  perhaps  you'll  ask  her  what  is.  So  you  see,  my 
little  innocent,  that  if  we  have  gone  in  puris  naturalibus  (which  you 
may  get  your  starchy  governess  to  translate  for  you,  if  she  can  do  it  for 
blushing),  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  secret  orders  of  our  commanders : 
and  a  soldier's  duty  is  to  obey,  and  make  no  bones  over  it.  As  to  the 
taking  of  Sebastopol,  that  does  not  give  us  a  moment's  consideration,  it 
is  a  thing  of  course — as  you  young  ladies  say,  "  cela  va  sans  dire."  We 
are  quite  ready  to  pounce  our  claws  upon  itj  and  are  only  playing  with 
it,  for  their  torture  and  our  sport,  like  a  cat  does  with  a  mouses  I 
riemonstrated  with  a  general  yesterday  (a  very  exalted  one,  whom  I 
mayn't  name  in  a  letter)  that  it  was  cruel,  thus  to  keep  the  poor  Russian 
creatures  in  hourly  suspense  of  the  allied  attack  and  their  own  annihila- 
tion, and  he  agreed  with  me^  and  half  proposed  that  I  should  go  into 
Sebastopol,  leading  a  chosen  body,  and  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  I  fear  he 
has,  for  the  present,  altered  his  mind. 

The  prodigies  of  valour  we  perform  are  incredible.  Battles  are  fought 
continually,  and  if  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  winged  and  legg^ 
(which  means  all  four  taken  off,  by  the  cannon-bal)s)  we  don't  heed  it, 
but  cause  ourselves  still  to  be  carried  to  the  thick  of  the  fight,  in  vehiclea 
constructed  for  the  purpose — a  new  invention,  something  between  a 
sedan-chair  and  a  bucket.  Occasionally  we  allow  the  enemy  to  come 
out  and  exchange  courtesies  with  us.  Very  gentlemanly  fellows  some  of 
the  Russian  officers  are,  and  speak  capital  French.  They  have  to  make 
ofiFerings  of  dinners  and  suppers  to  the  Turks.  The  savoury  smell  of  the 
dishes  is  stunning,  particularly  the  sage  and  onions,  and  the  next  time  we 
sniff  it,  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  do,  if  the  wind  blows  this  way,  I,  and 
Comet  Stiffing,  and  Ensigns  Gill  and  Tubbs,  intend  to  mount  our  noble 
chargers  and  ride  over  to  Eupatoria,  the  Turkish  camp,  and  honour  the 
dinner-table  with  our  company.     And  you  may  judge  of  the  dangers  we 
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axvseac^tofaanie,  whem  I  teH  yo«.  ikat,  lo  eSMt  iUi^we  shall  have  to 
go  riijltt  fooad  hj  BArngbafai,  ijjtaittd  the  fiwif  firoa  Jitt  Ae  Banan 
battenes  mt  iiott. 

We  anHMB  oar  time  pkeaan^  hare  tm  the  wbok^  aadreeetve  ami  give 
Jiaaer-partiet.  The  eleetaac  Uitignph  ia^ealahliihed  in  the  eaf.  The 
^onvenieBce  of  this  1%  that  jou  oan  wMnmeps  a  fiMod  to  a  apeaad  at  m 
moment's  aotiee,  obviatmi;  all  that  botheriag  csMmoaj  of  rnvkalmL 
aotes  and  e&vebpes.  We  fasve  good  nort^  tot^  choothig  the  siaUai4; 
«nd  have  to  stand  the  chance  of  heing  daot  OKOMlves  at  it,  Sor  die  viUL 
dxake  csD^gate  doae  to  iim  eateoBry^i  uarten.  Oar  eatntra  hare  beem 
xecendy  kading  some  wild  cattle,  vvhidi  eaoaes  iodeaorihahle  coofurioa 
IB  our  xaaks.  These  aavage  animali  ase  aojtfaiag  but  polite:  aU  4b«pr 
do  is  to  tear  about  tbe  camp,  and  butt  at  everybody.  A  very  oiee  joang 
fellow^in  the  artillery,  bad  the  misfortuiie  to  meet  one,  and  the  infimated 
beast  took  bun  on  his  boras,  and  tossed  him  eoeh  «  beigfat  into  tbe  air 
that  he  never  eame  down  a^iain.  Tditbs  saw  it,  and  eaae  home  and  told 
ns,  and  said  Uiey  were  still  looking  aloft  lor  tbe  body  when  be  lefL 

We  are  traced  to  chaogea  in  tbe  matter  of  weather,  For  di^ 
together,  the  camp  will  be  an  everksting  show  of  rain,  mod,  wotei^  vriad, 
rheumatism,  and  Black  Sea  foga ;  and  ntmi,  it  will  be  an  emblem  of  aU 
that's  pleasant.  The  sky  as  blue  jm  a  F^^tty  girl's  eyes  (aomebody'a  I 
know),  and  the  son  bright  and  soorefaing — makii^  us  eeodign  (in  ^Meeb) 
our  furs  and  woollen  wrappers  to  the  lower  reeions.  I  gmth«ml  to-day 
a  variegated  nosegay,  hyaeintha,  «roeuaes,  khe-beB%  dafiMife,  sweet- 
bnar,  and  others  with  femgn  naaaes,  and  I  wished  I  eonld  waft  it  as  an 
ofibring  to  you.  I  wodd  send  you  seme  croeaa-petalf  in  a  ktter,  only  I 
know  that  thundering  thief  of  a  post-offiee  would  be  £Br  boning  them  out 
of  it.  I  should  like  to  send  yen  a  bird — if  I  knew  how  to  get  it  to  Eng- 
land. We  have  larks^  and  eporrows,  and  tomtits,  and  water-wagtails, 
and  shining  goldfinches^  and  gobkn-wxeBS, — whieb  would  you  Cke  ?  Or 
would  you  prefer  a  vultore  ?  Ten  eould  have  a  great  big  cage  bmlt  for 
him,  and  hang  it  between  the  two  drawing*room  windows,  outside.  We 
have  had  a  large  building  run  up  on  Balakkva  heights,  for  the  reception 
oi  the  recovered  troops  who  are  still  skkly.  Tl^y  are  to  go  theae  ^or 
change  of  air — like  your  mamma  goes  to  Brighton  and  Hastings.  It  is 
ealled  a  Sanatorium  or  place  of  health;  and  if  you  want  to  know  wb«t 
the  real  English  for  that  is,  as  applied  to  iku  Sanatorium,  it's  ^Hookey 
Walker." 

My  dear  Fanny,  I  have  great  reason  to  compbun.  I  sent  yon  word  to 
eome  out  to  Scutari,  and  I  thought  I  eould  depend  v^ion  you.  Turo 
months  ago,  about  mhiiAk  ^ane  I  l^lieved  you  nng^t  arrive,  I  detennined 
to  go  down  to  meet  yen,  so  I  api^ied  at  head-qnarters  &r  leave  of 
absMice.  Theve  vras  a  deuee  of  a  difiiculty  to  get  it  granted  m^  aaj 
services  are  so  efficient  up  in  camp :  but  after  about  tan  days'  suspense 
and  agitation,  and  ten  agnalores  and  eoanter-dgnatives,  i  got  my  name 
entered  for  Scutari.  Down  I  rushed  to  Balakkva,  witboot  a  nmmtmt'a 
d^ay,  and  it  was  knee-deep  in  nnid,  jnat  then,  «o  yeu  may  suppose  the 
]»okle  I  vras  in,  when  I  got  there,  and  boarded  a  transport  that  was  en 
the  point  of  starting.  I  <£d  not  eace  far  tbe  state  my  lower  kg?  were  ii^ 
or  f(Mr  the  inocmvemences  of  the  passage,  wbiA  yoiv  ears  must  be  fiuniliar 
with,  if  you  look  at  the  nawspapea,  nr  for  tbe  gseoas  oi  the  ^peer  mtk 
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and  wounded  we  carried,  or  for  the  want  of  refined  food,  or  for  the  per- 
fumes of  the  ship,  which  were  not  those  of  attar-of-rose  and  lavender- 
water,  or  f«r the liive  thngs  whickjfltiik^  u»idL  Vbz  ivever  felt  any 
of  these,  but  I  perched  myself  on  the  summit  of  the  chimney,  to  obtain 
*iite  c[uickeflt  Tiew  an.  vm  piaee  "Wmcii,  I  ioMUy  noped,  mtrtsHwd  yeiv,  and 
obryin^'tBe  ■nxi*  AiTifed  "Ct  Scntan,  -I  tnunped  np  to  tae  noipilalr-'a 
place  as  tng  as  aO  Kgngington  and  irest  ^jva^  tiuiigh  ili  wards  aai 
GoniAors,  alarming^  llie  nek  lumates  wiA  ny  ^firaDtie  cafls  after  yoo. 
Alas!  yonliad  nerer  come.  Tliough  I  saw  mns  Nightsuj^aib,  ana  the 
irans,  and  nsters,  and  the  charming^  while  veils,  I  looked  in  Taia  fbr 
F.  <jr.  Several  of  the  yom^^  ladies  cast  -npem.  mt — weM,  if  I  must  wkj 
it — an  eye  of  Bcvour,  but  Irhat  ^  I  care?  The  only  jeye  1  cared  farwas 
not  to  be  seen.  I  met  a  uiend  niere,  Ensign  Hmrler,  Mrt  Be  had  got  ws 
palsy,  or  something  of  Ihat,  and  shock  all  crer,  and  a  -white  nighlo^  on, 
which  is  what  they  dress  in.  There  was  a  fkahjl  ifrsldi  of  a  lientenaiit 
Jones  ^>wn  there,  who,  when  he  was  in  camp,  used  io  play  jackaM  to 
ISdrjor  Gum,  on  purpose  to  wony  the  Hfe  out  of  me  and  (HL  So  in- 
dignant were  our  revered  government  at  his  navnig  dared  to  mreuuFFent 
KE,  Ensign  Thomas  Pepper,  that  when  they  had  got  him  fast  at  Scotari, 
they  would  not  ml  up  the  necessary  forms,  m  writing,  top  nim  to  get 
away  from  it,  and  we  hope  he  is  cooling  his  heels  there  stilL 

Now^ — vnU  you  come  f  I  cant  jocnTiey  perioAcally  to  Seslari,  on  the 
chance  of  findu^  you  there,  for  me  camp  couM  alford  lor  almost  any- 
body to  waste  his  time  better  than  me ;  but  if  you  w31  send  a  notifica- 
tion of  iiie  pro^bidyle  period  of  your  arrival,  FH  mam^  to  get  down  for 
it.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  shirk  coming.  Tdi  yonr  vianrna  there 
are  ladies  of  title  out  there.  •  You  need  not  know  anything  of  nursing,  or 
Slness,  or  hos^ntals,  that's  qmte  superfiuous ;  and  I  «iink  yon  would  find 
living  there  a  very  agreeable  change,  if  you  can  stand  fleas.  You  would 
Hve  widi  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  lady-nurses,  and  attend  my  bed- 
side every  day  in  the  ward,  for  I  sftrocdd  borrow  Hunter's  cap  and 
sham  sickness.  And  when  I  had  to  go  back  to  camp,  you  could  report 
that  your  stamina  was  not  equal  to  the  ^certion,  and  they'd. timak  yoo  for 
what  you  had  done,  and  escort  you  back  to  London  again.  You  would 
get  an  agreeable  trip  without  cost,  and  would  become  ramiliar  with  mai^ 
agreeable  foreign  sights,  funerals  in  particular.  When  children  and 
young  ladies  die  in  Constantinople,  they  are  carried  to  the  grave  in  open 
coffins,  with  flowers  strewing  their  cold  white  faces,  and  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  lighted  tapers,  and  the  priests  and  bearers  are  dressed  out 
in  purple  and  scarlet,  and  go  along  the  streets,  singtog  the  death- 
€hant.  It  is  all  very  romantic,  and  you  could  net  fail  to  enjey  the  sight 
amazingly;  so  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  wkhovt  delay,  and 
come  where  you  can  see  it. 

OiH  and  Tubl»  and  Stil^g  wanted  to  send  their  lo>f«  to  yov,  but  I 
would  not  allow  it,  which  has  made  them  corky.  Do  let  me  have  a  nete 
fcom  yon ;  don't  be  cruel ;  and  bdlieve  me,  my  dear  Fani^ 

Your  «ver  Js^oted, 

Tom. 

Miis  Eanny  Green,  Kensington. 
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WlSTWOOiyS  "BERRIES  AND  BLOSSOMS."* 

Old  in  hemt  nMuAlie  be,  M&t  duui  the  hilk — for  they,  on  occaiioo,  can 
skip  like  Tooog  sheep — who  shall  find  hinadf  none  the  younger,  none  the 
kinder^  n<»e  the  gladder  and  wiser  too»  for  a  reading  in  this  Verse-Book 
for  Yoimg  Peof^.  There  are  ihu^  in  it,  whidi  children,  now  made  fai^py 
with  the  possessien  of  it,  will  enjoy  at  onee,  but  which  diey  will  probdbly 
-—if  they  live  enjoy  still  bmi«,  when  their  children's  children  are 
beside  them  and  arcwnd  theaa.  The  book  has  about  it  the  penrading 
graee  of  synupathy  with  duldhood,  with  its  fiincies  and  reyenes,  its 
Sjports  and  froucs,  its  loyings  and  likngi.  There  is  much  quaint  humour; 
toere  is  many  a  g^eesoaoie  sally,  many  a  bit  of  good-natured  satire  and 
bamteriog  fun  ;  there  is  a  finely-touched  loye  of  nature,  touched  to  fine 
issues**  a  healthy  delight  in  yeroal  breeies,  and  summer  meadows,  and 
^  ways  and  means  of  the  &Mh  in  ike  sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  toge- 
ther with  a  poetical  faculty  of  giving  to  these  '*dumb  mouths"  an  arti- 
culate speecn,  and  interpreting  for  child-listeners  and  lookers-on  the 
sounds  and  symbols  of  uie  blue  heavens  above  and  the  green  earth 
beneath. 

Mr.  Westwood  has  already  submitted  his  book  to  one  critic,  by  whose 
judgment  he  will  not  be  reluctant  to  abide — '^  No  solemn  elder,"  he  tells 
us,  ''  with  a  world  of  dusty  wisdom  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  brow,  but  a 
little  frolicsome  child,  wise  only  in  the  freshness  of  her  heart  and  mind, 
and  whose  praises  and  penalties  were  alike  spontaneous  and  sincere." 
He  confesses  that,  haying  written  books  before,  never  has  he  written  one 
in  which  he  took  greater  pleasure  or  more  entire  interest.  He  calls  it 
a  play-book  rather  than  a  lesson-book,  and,  to  those  who  shake  their 
heads  (there  are  such  people,  but  we  suppose  they  can't  help  it)  at  such 
an  avowal,  he  addresses  his  opinion,  that  children  should  sometimes  be 
sent  into  poetry,  "just  as  they  are  sent  into  the  June  sunshine  with 
hoop  and  skipping-rope,  for  pastime  and  relaxation."  Let  the  mandarin 
heads  wae  on,  if  they  must }  but  let  not  that  deter  Mr.  Westwood  from 
wending  his  "  ain  gate" 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new, 

and  bringing  us  other  clusters  of  big  bright  berries,  and  bonny  spring- 
time blossoms  that  hang  on  the  bou^. 

Various  enow  in  subject  and  in  treatment  are  the  contents  of  this 
Verse-Book.  There  is  the  Confession  of  a  Blue  Bell,  with  its  ring-^-ting 
obligate ;  there  is  a  smart  new  version  of  the  old  fable  of  the  Owl  and 
the  Hawk,  which  cleverly  differentiates  between  the  tu-^whii  and  the 
tU'whoo  of  the  former  bird ;  there  is  a  Ballad  of  Giant  Despair  and 
the  little  Prince  Croodchild,  and  another,  very  notable,  of  Child  Barbara 
and  the  Dragon  ;  there  is  the  Tragic  History  of  Puffskin,  the  Frog, 
and  Peter  Piper,  the  Grasshopper  ;  and  again,  in  the  way  of  simple 

*  Berries  and  Blossoms:  a  Verse-Book  for  Young  People.  By  T.  Westwood, 
Author  of  "  The  Burden  of  the  Bell,"  &c.    London:  Darton  and  Co.    1855. 
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pathos,  there  is  the  "  Lark's  Grave,"  and  the  "  Moorland  Child,"  and 
the  "  Land  of  Long  A^o,"  and  a  ^'  Fireside  Story ;"  while,  in  that 
characteristic  style  of  piquant  grace  and  graphic  vivacity  hy  which  Mr. 
Westwood  is  best  distinguished,  there  are  such  morc^aux  m  *'  Under  my 
Window,"  and  "  The  Proudest  Lady,"  mi  "  Little  Bell,"  aad  «  LUy  on 
the  HilUtop^ — the  last  a  eaipital  ouibusstof  yeuthlul  taints  and  bttoyai^ 
health,  piotwed  in  the  tiny  maiden's  romp  with  the  Noith  Wind  himself. 
Some  one  '^  copy  of  verses"  from  this  Verse-hook  we  must  select^  to  give 
A  taste  of  its  quality,  and  after  due  hesitation  when  aaly  one  is  adhaissible 
^guoad  our  space,  and  so  many  quoad  their  own  merit,  we  fix  on  the 
piece  intituled 

"KlTTSUf  GOSSH*. 

Kitten,  kitten,  two  montlre  old, 
WooHy  snow-bail,  lying  snng, 
Oiirl'd  np  in  the  warmest  fold 

Of  the  wanoa  heari^-mg, 
Turn  your  drowsy  head  tms  way, 
.  WhatisHfe?    Oh,  Kitten,  say ! 

"  Life  ?*'  said  the  Kitten,  winking  her  eyes. 
And  twitching  her  tail,  in  a  droll  surprise — 
"  Life  P — Oh,  it's  racing  over  the  floor. 
Out  at  the  window  and  in  at  the  door ; 
Now  on  the  chair-back,  now  on  the  table, 
'Mid  balls  of  cotton  and  skeins  of  silk 
And  crumbs  of  sugar  and  jugs  of  milk, 
•  All  so  cosy  and  comfortable. 

It's  patting  the  little  dog's  ears,  and  leaping 
Round  him  and  o'er  him  while  he's  sleeping — 
Waking  him  up  in  a  sore  affr^ht, 
Hen  off  and  away,  like  a  flash  of  light. 
Scouring  and  scampering  out  of  sight. 
Life  ?     Oh,  if  s  rolling  over  and  over 
On  the  summer-green  turf  and  budding  clover ; 
Chasing  the  shadows  as  fast  as  they  run, 
Down  the  gardwi-paths  in  the  midilay  sun. 
Prancing  and  gamoolling,  brave  and  bold. 
Climbing  the  tree-stems,  scratching  the  mould— 
Tkafs  Life !"  said  the  Kitten  two  months  old. 

Kitten,  Kitten,  come  sit  on  my  knee, 
And  lithe  and  listen.  Kitten  to  me ! 
One  by  one,  oh  1  one  by  one. 
The  slv,  swift  shadows  sweep  over  the  sun — 
Dayliffht  dieth,  and—kittenhood's  done. 
And,  iCitten,  oh !  the  rain  and  the  wind ! 
Tor  cat-hood  cometh,  with  careful  mind. 
And  grave  cat-duties  follow  behind. 
Hark !  there's  a  sound  you  cannot  hear; 
I'll  whisper  ifs  meaning  in  your  ear : 

Mice/ 
(The  Kitten  stared  with  her  great  green  eyes, 
And  twitch'd  her  tail  in  a  queer  surprise,—) 

Mice  ! 
No  more  tit-bits,  damty  and  nice ; 
«7unc— VOL.  CIV.  NO.  CCCCXIV.  M 
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Jh  more  tnisciiief  and  no  moxe  pkj; 
Bpt  watching  by  night,  and  sleeping  by  daj^ 
Prowling  wnerever  the  foe  doth  lurfc^- 
Yerjr  short  comAions  and  very  sharp  work. 
And,  Kitten,  oh !  the  hail  and  the  thnnder ! 
That's  a  blackish  clond,  bat  a  blacker's  nnder. 
Hark !  bnt  you'll  fall  from  my  knee,  I  fear. 
When  I  whisper  that  awfal  word  in  your  ear — 

R-r^-rats  ! 
(The  Kitten's  heart  beat  with  great  pit-j^ati^ 
But  her  whiskers  quiver'd,  ana  from  their  sheath 
Flash'd  out  the  sharp,  white,  pearly  teeth.) 

The  scorn  of  dogs,  but  the  terror  of  cats ; 
The  cruellest  foes  and  the  fiercest  fighters ; 
The  sauciest  thieves  and  the  sharpest  biters. 
But  Kitten,  I  see  you've  a  stoutish  heart, 
So,  courage  !  and  play  an  honest  part ; 

Use  well  your  paws. 

And  strengthen  your  claws. 
And  sharpen  your  teeth  ai^d  stretch  your  jaws- 
Then  woe  to  the  tribe  of  pickers  ana  stealers, 
Nibblers,  and  gnawers,  and  evil  dealers ! 
But  now  that  you  know  Life's  not  precisely 
The  thing  your  fancy  protured  so  nicely. 
Off  and  away !  race  over  the  floor. 
Out  at  the  window  and  in  at  the  door ; 
Boll  on  the  turf  and  bask  in  the  sun. 
Ere  night-time  cometh,  and  kittenhood's  d(Hie. 

The  reader  will  have  admired  the  highly- wrought  effect  of  that  mys- 
terious whisper.  Mice  I — startling  the  ear  of  kittenhood  with  dim  inti- 
mations of  an  eventful  future.  The  condensed  significance  of  that  mono- 
syllable is  a  masterly  hit.  But  it  is  nothing  to  the  thrilling  revelation 
which  follows  it — to  the  awful  roll,  the  ruthless  reverberation  of  that  other 
monosyllable,  R-r-r^ats  I  We  warrant,  if  Mr.  Westwood  has  ever  recited 
this  piece  before  a  select  home  circle  of  little  ones,  that  he  has  been 
clamorously  petitioned  (the  first  sensation  over  and  silence  broken)  to 
repeat  the  rolHng  r's,  without  bating  a  jot  of  the  old  emphasis. 
"  Please  do  the  R-V'T'tats  over  again !"     And  no  wonder. 
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LITERAEY     LEAFLETS. 

BY  Sm  NATHANIEL. 

Nb.  XXXII.— Jambs  Thohson.* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  English  poet  of  Thomson's  land  of  raoik  ..and 
reputation^  ahout  whose  merits  and  claims  to  such  distioEKstioa  Aflre  la  so 
little  dispute.  Wordsworth,t  indeed,  essayed  to  show  that  the  ^^eaeial 
adniira;ti<m  expressed  for  the  bard  of  the  Seasons  could  only  at  the  best  be 
<<  blind  wonderment,"  and  to  account  for  bis  popularity  hy,  partly,  the 
mere  title  of  his  chief  poem,  which  seemed  to  *'  bring  it  home  to  tte  pre- 
pared sympathies  of  e^ery  one,'' — partly,  the  use  of  just  such  a  ^'vacious 
style"  and  ymt  euch  ''false  ornaments/'  as  would  be  most  likely  io  strike 
the  undisceming, — and  partly,  the  lavish  introduction  of  ''  sentimental 
common-places,"  brought  forward  with  an  imposing  air  of  novelty,  and 
with  palpable  success,  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  any  well-used  copy  of 
"  The  Seasons,"  the  book  generally  opens  of  itself  with  the  Rh^Mody  on 
Love,  or  with  one  of  the  episodes,  Damon  and  Musidora,  or  Palemon  and 
Lavinia.  But  Wordsworth's  own  disciples  have  been  backward  to  repeat 
his  strictures  ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  forward  to  confute  them 
— Wilson,  for  instance,  who  kindles  into  enthu»asm  as  he  intones  in  that 
poetical-prose  of  his  (medley  of  the  "  raal  fine"  and  '<  unco'  coarse"),  the 
praises  of  his  illustrious  countryman,  and  exults  in  the  wide  acceptance  of 
the  Seasons,  and  their  cordial  enjoyment,  by  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men  among^  us — telling  how  he  had  seen  the  book  himself  in  the  shep- 
herd's shieling,  and  in  the  woodsman's  bower — ''small,  yellow-leaved, 
tattered,  mean,  miseraUe,  calf-skin  bouod,  smoked,  stinking  copies,"  yet 
pored  over  by  those  "  humble  dwellers,  by  the  winter-ingle  or  on  the 
summer-brae,  perhaps  with  as  enlightened,  certainly  with  as  imagination- 
overmastering  a  delight,  as  ever  enchained  the  spirits  of  the  Hgh-*bo(m 
and  highly-taught  to  their  splendid  copies,"|  of  ne  plus  ulixa  pretensions 
as  to  paper  and  print,  breadth  of  margin  and  pomp  of  illustration,  bind- 
ing the  most  superb  and  tooling  the  most  exquisite.  We  do  not  quarrel 
over  Thomson  as  we  do  over  oi£er  poets  beside  or  near  whom  he  takes  his 
stand.  His  popularity  is  less  questionable  than  almost  any  other  bard's, 
enrolled  high  on  the  list  of  British  classics.  It  is  more  a  true  thing,  an 
actual  verity,  real  and  practical ;  not  merely  a  traditional  pretence,  not 
merely  a  hearsay  renown,  courteous  and  conventional.  Possibly  the  tide 
has  turned  now,  or  is  at  the  turning  point ;  but  for  one  dear  century 
Thomson  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  fame  which,  in  quantity  and  quality,  in 
extent  and  in  intensity,  deserves  to  be  called  "  true  fame,"  as  Coleridge 
did  call  it,  when  he  found  a  tattered  copy  of  the  "  Seasons"  lying  on  the 
window-sill  of  a  little  rustic  ale-house.  Possibly  the  next  and  succeeding 
generations  may  have  less  implicit  fiuth  in  the  accuracy  and  unbookish 
6eshness  of  Thomson's  descriptions  of  Nature,  and  make  fewer  calls  upon 

♦  Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson.    Edited  by  Bobert  Bell.    2  vols.    (An- 
notated Edition  of  the  English  Poets.)  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Soa,    1855, 
}'*  Essay,  supplementary  to  the  Preface,"  &c. 
"  Winter  Rhapsody.    Fytte  First  (1830)." 
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them  in  their  Anthologies,  and  Elegant  Extracts,  and  Modern  Speakers  ; 
but  for  a  round  hundred  years  at  least  he  has  been  honoured  with  ^<  true 
fame'' — read  (which  is  more  than  some  greater  bards  may  boast),  mariced 
(a  new  access  of  superiority),  learnt  (by  heart,  and  with  heart,  as  an  out- 
of-school  pleasure  as  well  as  an  in-school  task),  and  inwardly  digested 
(with  more  or  less  ease  in  the  process,  and  benefit  in  the  result,  according 
to  the  eu  or  %«-peptic  powers  of  the  agent).  And  the  majority  of 
general  readers  will  p*obably  scout  our  base  insmuation  that  the  tide, 
which  has  borne  him  so  buoyantly,  so  royally,  hitherto,  has  shown  anj  the 
slightest  symptom  of  tmming,  much  less  has  already  turned — and  will 
deny  that  so  deep  and  broad  a  stream,  whose  rolling  waters  wend  on  to 
immortality,  can  be  subject  to  the  check  of  tidal  laws,  or  suffer  a  sea- 
change. 

The  truth  and  freshness  of  Thomson's  transcripts  from  Nature  drew  no 
mean  part  of  their  effect  upon  the  age,  from  the  contrast  they  presented 
to  the  untruth  and  second-hand  staleness  of  that  age's  poetry  of  descrip- 
tion. They  had,  indeed,  an  absolute  beauty  and  vsdue  of  their  own ;  but 
their  relative  beauty  and  value,  as  compared  with  contemporary  verse 
of  a  similar  design,  heightened  as  well  it  might  the  fervour  of  the  wdcome 
they  received.  Now  that  the  same  contrast  between  him  and  other  de- 
scriptive poets  no  longer  exists,  now  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  glory,  now 
that  his  readers  are  readers  also  of  Cowper,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Tennyson, 
— the  relative  value  of  his  verse  becomes  a  vanishing  quantity,  and,  for 
his  passport  to  immortality,  or  his  claim  to  another  century's  lease  of 
'^  true  fame,"  it  is  to  its  absolute  value,  to  its  intrinsic  vitality  {C^v  \v 
'favT^\  that  regard  must  now  be  paid.  Few  but  will  recognise  in  his 
descriptions  an  absolute  beauty,  ever  fresh  and  ever  fair — and  hence  may 
be  predicated  for  them  a  lease  of  perpetuity — such  perpetuity  as  mortals 
may  predicate  at  all ;  his  portraiture  of  Nature  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and 
that,  says  another  poet,  is  a  joy  for  ever.  How  much  ihis  absolute  beauty 
was  seemingly  magnified  by  relative  "  co-efficients,"  and  to  what  extent 
the  reputation  of  the  "  Seasons"  for  descriptive  fidehty  may  be  impaired, 
and  their  '^  glorious  summer"  be  overshadowed  by  advent  glooms  of  a 
"  winter  of  discontent,"  it  is  for  time  to  test ;  and  time  is  testing  it  accord- 
ingly. 

In  speaking  of  Thomson's  truthfulness  as  a  descriptive  poet,  we  do 
not  here  allude  to  the  minor  details  of  his  poem,  illustrative  of  zoological 
and  vegetable  life.  Of  these  illustrations,  which  are  open  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  criticism  of  science,  some  are  demonstrably  inaccurate,  the  most 
are  admirably  correct.  His  namesake,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  has  fur- 
nished many  interesting  observations  on  this  head  ;  and  Mr.  Bell,  in  his 
careful  edition  of  the  poet,  draws  liberally  on  the  Doctor's  storehouse, 
and  confronts  Thomson  the  man  of  imagination  and  song  with  Thomson 
the  man  of  natural  history  and  fact.  Now  and  then  the  minstrel  is  a 
little  beside  the  mark,  in  his  ornithological  and  kindred  researches  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  his  eye  is  a  seeing  eye,  and  peers  inquiringly  into  the  privacies 
of  animal  life,  as  well  as  rolls  in  a  fine  frenzy  in  vision  of  whirlwind  and 
storm.  If  he  is  in  error  when  he  refers  to  early  Spring  the  "  clammy 
mildew"  which  does  not  appear  till  Autumn,— or  when  he  ranks  the 
woodlark  among  those  birds  that  sing  in  copses,  whereas  it  sings  on  the 
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wingCy— -or  when,  in  common  with  so  many  others,  he  makes  the  sunflower 
shut  up  her  yellow  leaves  in  sadness  when  sets  her  god,  the  sun,  and, 
when  he  warm  returns,  "  point  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  ray,"  whereas 

Erosy  science,  or  rather  plain  observation,  tells  us  that  if  we  examine  a 
ed  of  sunflowers  at  any  period  of  the  day  we  shall  find  them  looking  in 
every  direcl^on,  and  only  by  poetic  fiction,  and  to  an  Irish  melody,  turn- 
ing on  their  god  when  he  sets  the  same  look  that  they  turned  when  he 
rose, — or  when  he  derives  pestilence  from  a  living  cloud  of  insects,  up- 
rising from  the  hoary  fen  in  putrid  streams, — or  when  he  sends  the 
swallow  to  bed  and  sleep  for  the  winter,  whereas  that  judicious  bird,  at 
once  epicurean  in  taste  and  eclectic  in  philosophy,  eschews  such  an  idea 
(much  more  such  a  fact)  as  Winter  altogether,  and  so  arranges   its 
periodical  flittings  as  to  renew  in  the  south  what  was  failing  it  m  the 
north, — ^if  in  a  ^w  instances  of  this  trivial  sort,  Thomson  is  open  to  the 
demurrers  of  his  learned  fiiends,  in  how  many  others  does  he  extort  from 
them  a  homage  of  admiration  for  the  minuteness  of  his  observance,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  details.     As  where  he  sketches  out  the  physiology  of 
the  vegetable  tribes,  that,  wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 
draw  the  live  ether  and  imbibe  the  dew— each  plant  in  the  twining  mass 
of  tubes  a  thing  *^  attractive,"  that  sucks,  and  swells  the  juicy  tide — the 
vernal  sun  awakening  the  torpid  sap  from  its  wintry  root- asylum,  till  it 
mounts  in  lively  fermentation,  and  spreads  **  all  this  innumerous-coloured 
scene  of  things ;" — or  where  he  pictures  the  nightingale  in  his  exemplary 
capacity  as  a  prospective  paterfamilias,  singing  away  like — like — whom 
or  what  but  himself? — ^by  day  and  night,  while  his  mistress  gives  ear  to 
his.  ditty  and  eke  attends  to  the  hatching ; — or  where  he  notes  the  white- 
winged  plover  wheeling  her  sounding  flight,  around  the  head  of  wander- 
ing swain,  and  skimming  in  long  excursion  the  level  lawn,  to  tempt  him 
from  her  nest ;  or,  with  like  pious  fraud,  the  wild-duck  fluttering  over  the 
rough  moss,  and  the  heath-hen  over  the  trackless  waste,  to  delude  and 
utterly  confuse  the  hot-pursuing  spaniel; — or  where  he  reports  the  august 
congress  of  storks,  and  their  protracted  debates  ere  the  motion  is  carried 
for  ^eir  long  vacation — how,  having  designed  their  route,  chosen  their 
leaders,  adjusted  their  tribes,  and  cleaned  their  vigorous  wings,  they 
wheel  round  and  round  (like  crafty  logicians)  ''  in  many  a  circle,"  and 
(Hke  us  magazine  scribblers)  in  "  many  a  short  essay,"  until  "  in  con- 
gregation full  the  figured  flight  ascends,  and,  riding  high  the  aerial 
billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds;"— or,  once  again,  where  he  registers  the 
indications  of  a  coming  storm,  from  the  movements  of  feathered  fowl, 
"the  plumy  race,  the  tenants  of  the  sky," — the  clamorous  rooks,  retiring 
in  blackening  hordes  from  the  downs,  thick-urging  their  weary  flight  to 
the  grove's  closing  shelter  ;  and  the  cormorant  on  high  that  wheels  from 
the  deep  and  screams  along  the  land,  and  the  heron  soaring  aloft  with 
loud  shriek,  and  the  circling  sea-fowl  that  cleave  with  wild  wing  the  flaky 
clouds. 

These  graphic  felicities  notwithstanding,  it  is  by  here  and  there  an 
exacting  critic  contended,  that,  after  all,  Thomson's  descriptions  of 
Nature  are  sometimes  not  quite  so  fresh  and  original,  but  considerably 
more  bookish  and  conventional,  than  the  bulk  of  his  admirers  ever  have 
suspected  or  ever  will  allow. 
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Thftiv  indeed,  he  loTed  die  &oe  of  Natiire^  and  studied  bjBfc  i 
a.lover'aiatelligeiice — (and  we  know  that 

Love  adds  a  precioTis  seeing  to  the  eye), — 

is  not  hy  the  most  cross-grained  to  he  gainsaid.  His  boyish  verses  "  On 
a  Country  life/'  Mr.  Bell  commends  as  fresh  and  real,  and  as  bringing^ 
hcfore^Tis  the  features  of  the  country  without  gloss  or  affectation.  "  Dis- 
missing  the  ideal  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  who  formerly  trailed  their 
silks,  like  the  ladies  m  the  portraits  of  the  Restoration,  over  imaginary 
plains,  and  rejecting  altogether  the  machinery  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
Thomson  addressed  himself  directly  to  Nature,  and  transferred  the  land- 
scape] to  his  canvas  with  truthfulness  and  simplicity.'''*  Mrs.  Southey 
has  recorded  her  grateful  sense  of  the  '^  fresh  and  real"  interestin  Nature, 
excited  within  her  by  early  commerce  with  the  "  Seasona" — 

A  sensibility  to  Nature's  charms 
That  seems  its  living  spirit  to  infuse 
(A  breathing  soul)  m  tnings  inanimate ; 
To  hold  communion  with  the  stirring  air. 
The  breath  of  flowers,  the  ever  shiffcmg  clouds. 
The  rustiing  leaves,  the  music  of  the  stream 
.  .  .  But  best  and  noblest  privilege !  to  feel 
Pervading  Nature's  ail-hacmonious  whole. 
The  Great  Creator's  Presence  in  his  works.f 

** Thomson,"  says  M.  Villemain,  "has  not  the  grandeur  and  pre- 
cision of  antiquity,  but  his  heart  overflows  at  the  sigitt  of  the  coimtij'. 
Bje  abounds  in  true  images — in  simple  emotions.  He  possesses  t^at 
poetvy  qI  the  domestic  hearth,  in  which  the  English  have  always  ezceUed, 
and  he  has  blended  it  with  all  the  beauties  of  Nature,,  which  for  him  ave 
only  shadows  of  the  Creator's  hand."}  His  images  are  tme  when  they 
are  miuiifestly  the  fruit  of  his  own  observations  of  the  varied  year,  ms- 
own  ont-door  studies  of  the  seasons  as  they  roll ;  as  when,  in  his  oheeKfol 
mors  of  life,  as  he  tells  us,  he  wandered  not  unpleased  through  evenr  gmx 
Winter's  rough  domain,  among  the  hills  witMn  range  of  his  ftttber'S' 
parish,  where  he  trod  the  pure  virgin  snows,  and  hea^  the^  win^  roar 
and  the  big  torrents  burst,  and  saw  the  deep  fermenting  tempest  gaetfaer 
its  forces  in  the  gloaming,  soon  to  come  travelling  in  the  greatness  ^  it» 
stTNigtb,  wekome  only  to  such  as  could  say 

welcome,  kindred  glooms ! 

Congenial  horrors  hail ! 

*  BoU*s  Tliomson,  L  46. 

t  The  Birthday,  &c.    By  Caroline  Bowles.    1836. 

j  M.  Villemain  is  here  comparing  Thomson  with  that  once  favourite  and  very 
Rrench  fribhler,  St.  Lambert,  at  whose  expense  he  has  the  good  taste  to  exaib  the 
K»tish  bard,  f^u^  British,  and  more  fat  than  bard  beseems.  Whence  tfae^fiHir-^ 
eiBia^  he  asks,  between  the  Seasons  k  la  Lambert  and  the  Seoaona  a  la  Thoiasoai 
and  in  part-explanation  answers :  '^  It  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  inequalitj^  of 
their  talents  [though  we,  who  are  British,  would  lay  tolerable  stress  uponil^t, 
when  in  the  one  sade  lies  a  Thomson,  and  in  the  other  a  St.  Lambert].  But  the 
Bnglish  poet^  from  the  midst  of  the  luxury  and  the  philosophy  of  the  capital,  sedv 
thecoiiz^^ . . .  and  thoi^^  he  dedicates  his  work  to  a  great  kdy,  his  feelingi— t 
with  the  people— a  peo^e  rich  and  pr(Mid  of  a  free  fatherland.  Like  theoiy  he  lovea 
its  pastures,  its  forests,  and  its  fields.  Thence  springs  his  glowing  manner;  thence*, 
imder  a  gloomy  sky,  and  in^  a  period  of  cold  philosophy,  is  his  poetry  so  fWof 
fireshness  and  colour.** — Cours  de  Litt&aturefran^aise, 
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TsE^idm]^mB(mtiiei  Bailer  aski^N^ndi  ^riiat  haAinkf  o€tfM>tlHndar 
ia  TiiuuMBu^ai  ShtaBerae^-  asd  ^Sbax^j  \%  ^^%  as  allthe  woridiiikiki^iik 
oorreiy  besfciBntbh  iAsmidec :  the  poet  gms>  the  Gatherings  dw  QtmaeaL 
BagagtmoHt;  and  I^Betnnit;  im  the  Gatherings  then^'arectoaoheB  and. 
stBcdeeB'ihst  nmbe  all  mankiiid  dnidder*— the  fosebodtng^— t^  ommous  ^ 
a»i  the  terror,  when  it  conns,  i^;gnnidt8e»  the  premonitory  symptoms— 
^^  IbUow  tiie?  loosened  aggravaitod  roar"  is  a  line  of  powar  to  hnng  the- 
y^ax»  of  thundor  npon  yoor  soul  on  the  most  peaceable  day— and  the; 
'' nrvvaillng  poet"  shows,  tocv  how  he  feels  the  grandeur  of  the  zaan 
-wtten,  instant  on  the  wocds  '^conTulsnig  heaven  and  earth/'  follow  tiiese^ 
'^down  comess  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail,  or  prone-desemding'  rain."* 
We  Iftive  die  same  araiovityt  in  anodier  place,  for  saying  diat  nodiinff- 
can  be  more  yivid  than  such  linee  as  thes^  on  new-fiillen  mow,  wfai<£ 
have  the  very  nature  oEaa  ocular  spectrum : 

The  cherish'd  fields 
Put  on  their  tender  robe  of  purest  white. 
Tis  brightness  aU ;  save  where  the  new  snow  melta 
Along  tne  masy  current 

'vriulei  there  i&  a  true  poet's  touch  in  the  following  ^ithei  ^^  bfown," 
w^ease  all  that  ia  motionless  is-  white : 

The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  hrmim  inhabitants. 

Vfloen,  however,  to  his  "  true  images,"  as  ViHemain  calls  them,  Thomson 
seeks  to  add  something  beyond  "  simple  emotions,"  the  same  authority 
allows  him  to  have  overshot  his  mark,  and  ceased  to  be  perfectly  natural: 
striving  to  be  strongly  pathetical,  he  becomes  suspiciously  fstntasticid :  for 
example — 

Drooping,  the  ox 

Stands,  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 

Thejhdt  of  all  his  toil, 

— a  demand  highly  reasonable  on  the  ox's  part,  but  a  little  eecentric 
maybe  on  the  bard  s : — or  again — 

The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glittering  earth, 
Witklooks  of  dumb  desjpair, 

where,  if  the  second  line  is  perfect,  the  third,  it  is  agreed  by  two  such 
lovers  of  Nature,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Thomson,  as  John  Wilson  and 
James  Hogg,  iftan  exaggeration  and  a  mistake,  for  sheep  do  not  delivec 

♦  "Thomson  had  been  in  the  heart  of  thunderstorms  many » time  before  ha' 
le^Bcotland;  and  what  always  impresses  me  is  the  want  of  method--the  confti- 
sion,  I  might  almost  say — in  his  description.  Nothing  contradictory  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  storm;  they  all  go  on  obediently  to  what  we  know  <rf  Nature's 
laws.  But  theef^ts  of  their  agency  on  man  and  nature  are  given—not  according 
to  any  schane— but  as  they  happen  to  come  before  the  Poet's  imaginalionj  at 
they'h^^ned  in  reality.  The  pine  is  struck  first-— l^n  the  cattle  and  the  sheep^ 
belo^i--and  t^en  the  castied  cliff— and  then  the 

*  Gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  ftom  their  deep  recess 
Wide  flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shake.' 
Na  legulaK'atofflidingt  or  deseeding  scale  here;  but  wherever  the  lightnii^ 
chooses  to  oo^  tfaeEe:it>  goe»*-the  btind^agent  of  indiswriminatiiig^  destraotiion*--^ 
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themselves  up  to  despair  under  any  circumstances  ;  ajid  in  hci  Thorn* 
son  here  transfers  what  would  have  been  his  own  feeling  in  a  correspond- 
ing condition,  to  animals  who  dreadlessly  follow  their  instincts.*  It  n^y 
he  questioned,  nevertheless,  whether  Thomson's  most  graphic  passages 
are  not  rather  illustrative  of  tamer  and  smoother  scenery  than  the  rugged 
and  sublime — whether  he  is  not  more  at  home  on  low  level  soil  this  side 
the  Tweed,  than  in  his  own  land  of  brown  heaths  and  shaggy  wood, 
land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.  As  the  acute  author  of  a  once 
much-vexed  essay  "  On  the  Theory  and  the  Writings  of  Wordsw<Mrth'' 
observed  on  this  matter,  Thomson,  although  bom  in  a  land  of  mist  and 
mountains,  seems  to  alternate,  in  his  Seasons,  hetween  gorgeous  but 
vague  representadons  of  foreign  climes,  and  fiaithful  transcripts  oi  Eng- 
land's milder  scenery ;  appearing  more  pleased 

To  taste  the  smell  of  dairy,  and  ascend 

Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains, 

than  to  climb  the  painful  steeps  of  a  Scottish  mountain.  He  exclaims, 
indeed,  "  To  me  be  Nature's  volume  wide  displayed !" — but  for  what 
purpose  ? — <*  Some  easy  passage  raptured  to  translate  ."t  And  sometimes, 
go(Kl  easy  man,  full  surely,  he  would  pen  a  description  that,  in  some 
nostrils,  either  very  keen  or  very  dull  of  scent,  have  more  the  smell  of 
the  lamp  than  of  fresh  field  or  forest  life.  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  for  in- 
stance, roundly  asserts  that  Thomson,  professedly  a  descriptive  poet,  as- 
suredly described  many  things  that  he  never  saw,  but  looked  at  nature 
very  often  with  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  goes  on  to  say :  *<  To  our  mind 
his  celebrated  description  of  morning;}:  offers  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
he  ever  saw  the  sun  rise :"  for  although  in  this  description  we  have  a 
variety  of  charming  items,  the  meek-eyed  mom,  the  dappled  east,  brown 
night,  young  day,  the  dripping  rock,  the  misty  mountain,  the  hare 
limping  from  the  field,  the  wild  deer  tripping  from  the  glade,  the  wood- 
land hymns  of  bird  choristers,  the  driving  of  the  flock  from  the  fold,  the 
lessening  cloud,  the  kindling  azure,  and  the  illumination  with  fluid  gold 
of  the  mountidn's  brow ;  yet,  objects  our  Shakspeare's  scholar,  *'  this  is 
conventional  poetry,  the  reflection  of  books ; — excellent  of  its  kind,  but 
still  not  the  production  of  a  poet-naturalist.''  §     Otherwise  thought  one 

*  Winter  Rhapsody,  Fytte  IIL  ThomsoD,  it  is  added,  redeems  himsdf  in 
what  immediately  succeeds, — 

''Then  sad  dispersed, 
Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow." 
For  as  they  disperse,  they  do  look  very  sad— and  no  doubt  are  so — ^but  had  they 
been  in  despair,  they  would  not  so  readily,  and  constantly,  and  uniformly,  and 
successfully  have  taken  to  the  digging — but  whole  flocks  had  perished. 

f  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  the  Writings  of  Wordsworth.    (Blackwood.  1829.) 
See  BetTa  Thomson,  ii.,  p.  57,  aq. 

§  Mr.  Knight  contrasts  Thomson's  sunrise  with  one  by  Chaucer  in  the 
"Knight's  Tale"  (beginning  "The  besy  larke,  the  messanger  of  day,"  &c.),  in 
which  he  recognises  a  brilliancy  and  freshness  as  true  as  they  are  beautiful — 
6.  g.  the  sun  drying  the  dewdrops  on  the  leaves  is  no  book  image:  of  such  stuff, . 
he  adds,  are  the  natural  descriptions  of  Shakspeare  always  made.  ^<e  is  as 
"  minute  and  accurate  as  White,"  and  "  more  philosophical  than  Davy."  His 
carrier  in  the  inn-yard  at  Rochester  exclaims,  "  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  1*11 
be  hanged:  Charles*  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney."  (I.  Henry  IV,  II.  1.)  Here 
is  the  very  commonest  remark  of  a  common  man;  and  yet  the  principle  (»  ascer- 
taining the  time  of  the  night  by  the  position  of  a  star  in  relation  to  a  fixed  object 
must  have  been  the  result  of  observation  in  him  who  dramatised  the  seene.  But 
see  for  illustrative  cases  in  point  Knight's  Biography  of  Shakspeare,  p.  137. 
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who,  from  the  internal  evidence  alone  of  the  ^'  Seasona,"  would  fear- 
lessly affirm  that  Thomson  was,  must  have  heen,  an  early  riser.  The 
lamentable  fact  being,  that  Thomson  lay  a-bed  till  noon,  and  got  up  not 
over  briskly  then. 

He  was  constitutionally  sluggish,  and  became  habitually  more  and 
more  ayerse  from  exertion.  Est  qui,  says  Horace,  and  Thomson  would 
make  a  very  good  nominative  case  for  the  predicate — 

Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocula  Massici, 

Nee  partem  solido  aemere  de  die 

^>emit ;  mmc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 

Stratus,  nunc  ad  aqu»  lene  caput  sacrse.* 
Eating  apricots  and  apricating  himself  ^i^  while  on  a  g^den  wall,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,!  he  forms  a  pretty  pendant  to  the  Horatian  picture. 
He  had  often,  moralises  Doctor  Johnson,  felt  the  inconveniences  of  idle- 
ness ;  but,  the  Doctor  adds,  he  never  cured  it.  Idleness  he  loved  to 
abuse — ^in  blank  verse.  Lazy  lubbers  he  could  rebuke  indignantly — ^by 
a  poetical  fiction.  Among  the  foremost  praises  he  bestows  on  Lord 
Chancellor  Talbot  is  this — 

Nor  could  he  brook  in  studious  shade  to  lie, 
Li  soft  retirement,  indolently  pleased 
With  selfish  peace  -.% 
mats,  que  voulez-vousf  when  will  precept  and  practice  be  identical?, 
and  is  it  not  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  urgent  remonstrant,  among  all 
Thomson's  remonstrant  friends,  against  Thomson's  indolence,  was  himself 
the  most  indolent, — Dr.  Armstrong,  to  wit,  the  shy,  sequestered,  self- 
absorbed,  yet  kindly,  author  of  the  **  Art  of  Preserving  Health?"     Let 
who  will  dispute  our  poet's  competency,  by  right  of  personal  scrutiny  and 
expmence,  to  depict  the  Seasons,  none  may  deny  his  fitness  to  paint  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  con  gusto  the  most  appreciative,  con  amore  the  most 
nncere.     If  it  was  but  a  Castle  in  the  air,  such  a  thing  as  dreams  are 
made  of,  when  the  dreamer  is  a  man  of  genius,  to  him  it  was  dear  as  the 
actual,  and  dearer ;  and  so  it  is  to  us.     Irresistible  is  the  charm  of  that 
region,  too  delicious  the  languor  of  that   listless  climate, — the  sleep- 
soothing  groves,  the  streamlets  bickering  through  sunny  glades  with  a 
lulling  murmur,  the  lowing  of  herds  along  the  vale,  the  bleating  of  flocks 
from  the  distant  hills,  the  piping  of  shepherd  dalesmen,  the  forest-deep 
plaint  of  the  stockdove,  the  forest  itself  rustling  drowsily  to  the  sighing 
gale — while 

whate'er  smacked  of  'noyance  or  unrest. 

Was  far,  far  off  expell'd  from  this  delicious  nest. 

Thomson  would  have  made  a  prize  lotos-eater.  His  sensual  tempera- 
ment is  traceable  in  most  of  his  works.  Johnson,  indeed,  fired  up  once 
when  somebody  called  Thomson  a  very  good  man,  and  declared  him  to 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  gross  sensualist  and  profligate  in  private 
life.  However  this  may  have  been — and  let  us  hope  the  Doctor  was  in  a 
passion  when  he  said  it,  and  irritably  irrational  accordingly — the  poetry 

•  Herat.  Carm.  i.  1. 

t  "You  would  fancy  Thomson  an  early  riser,  yet  that  placid  poet,  who  rented 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  made  it  the  House  Beautiful,  so  that  all  who  pass  are 
fain  to  tarry,  used  to  rise  at  noon,  and  sauntering  into  the  garden,  eat  fruit  from 
the  trees  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  then  and  there  composed  sonorous 
apostrophes  to  the  rising  sun." — Nile  Notes,  chap.  xvi. 

X  **  To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot.**    BeU*s  Thomson,  i.  210. 
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ci  Thomaom  is  aaythmg  but  ideally  refined,  niiea  Ittue-  ift  the  theme. 
Domon'ft  sweet  confosion  and  dubious  fluttenngi  on  the  hank^  in  aoul- 
distraetiogyiew  of  Mnsidora  hydiopathking', — ^whj  did  not  ThoKisGDx  live 
in  a  day  when  indignant  seniors  write  letters  to  the  Times,  sA  summer- 
heat,  &ofla  Ramsgate  and  Margate,  to  complain  of  the  doings*  on  the 
aaiida?—- or  Palemon,  and  the  pas&on  that  tnrough  his  nerves  in  mingled 
transport  ran,  and  the  hhae  of  his  smothered  flame^  as  he  viewed  (or 
run)  Lavinia,  ardent,  o'^  and  o'er,  and  pouring  out  the  pious  rapture  of 
his  soul  with  the  query,  "  And  art  thou  then  Acasto's  dear  remains  ?"  (a 
vile  phrase,  an  undertaker's  phrase:) — how  shall  we- hail  such  tender  pas- 
sages, but  as  the  wag  in  the  pit  hailed  the  immortal  apostrophe  to 
Sophomshw — 

Oh,  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  oh ! 
Probably  it  was  some  good-natured  friend  whose  voioe  de  prcfundis 
thus  startled  the  good-natured  bard — a  friend  who  understood  him,^  as 
most  of  his  Mends  easily  might,  and  who  liked  him,  as  they  all  seem  to 
have  done ; — Hammond,  whom  he  used  to  call  a  burnished  butter^ ;  and 
Mallet,  with  whom  he  had  begun  life  in  the  "  tippeny  cells"  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  whom  he  loved  inter  pocula  to  nickname  Moloch ;  and 
Mitchell,  the  parliament-man  and  diplomatist ;  and  Lyttleton,  with 
whose  worldly  fortunes  his  own  were  so  closely  linked ;  and  the  future 
Lords  Chathfljn  and  Temple,  who  prized  in  him  the  '^  gentleman"  as  well 
as  the  poet ;  and  that  egregious  tuft-hunter,  Bubb  Dodington,  whom  he 
flattered  (as  he  did  many  others)  with  such  fulsome  and  florid  words, 
words,  words ;  and.  Aaron  HilV  another  notable  subject  of  his  lavisk 
panegyrics :  and  Parson  Cromer,  with  whom  he  used  to  booze  at  the  old 
Orange  Tree,  in  Kew-lane ;  and  Collins,  who  tenderly  bewailed  him  in. 
an.  elegy  known  to  aU;  and  Shenstone,  who,  brief  as  was  their  ac- 
quaintance, erected  an  urn  to  his  memory  at  the  Leasowes ;  and  Quin, 
whom  Mrs.  Hobart,  Thomson's  housekeeper,  "  ofi;en  wished  dead,  he 
made  Thomson  drink  so,"  and  who  gave  him  a  hundred  pounds  when 
airested  for  a  debt  of  seventy,  and  who,  Ave  months  after  his.  death,  could 
scarcdy  speak  the  prologue  to  his  posthumoiis  tragedy  ("Coriolanus") 
because  of  the  hysterica  passio  at  his  own  kind  heart,  and  the  big /ar/»«s 
dans  sa  vaix. 

Mr.  Robert  BelFs  edition  of  the  poet  should  command  an  extensive, 
not  to  say  universal,  sale :  those  who  are  without  a  "  Thomson''  on  their 
shelves,  cannot  do  better  than  supply  the  defect  by  a.  copy  so  worthy  of 
all  acceptation;  while  those  who  already  possess  him,  even  in  half  a 
dozen  or  more  forms,  will  not  repent  the  purchase  of  what  costs  so  little 
and  is  worth  so  much.  Mr.  £ell  has  been  at  particular  pains  in  illus- 
trating certain  points  in  the  poet's  history  and  poetics,  such  as  his  liaison 
with  ''Amanda,"  Miss  Young — ^the  emendations  and  secunda  curm  of 
his  "  Seasons,"  &c., — ^adding,  too,  an  interesting  collection  of  supple- 
mental notes,  on  the  subject  of  the  lines  attributed  to  Thomson  in  memory 
of  Congreve— on  the  poet's  connexion  with  Savage  and  othera — hia  prose 
dedications — the  prices  of  his  copyrights — the  sale  of  his  effects  at  Kew- 
foot-Iane — and  die  ''  commemoration"  at  Edham  Hill,  in  1791,  by  that 
whimMcal,  fussy,  close-fisted  (though  would-be  c^en-handed)  Mae^^ 
Maecenas, — David,  Earl  of  Buchan. 
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CX}MMON  THIN€»&  • 

It  seems  as  if  it  was  only  just  beginning  to  be  genenJIy  felt  and  un- 
derstood that  the  common  life  of  man  is  full  of  wonders  chemical  and  phj- 
siologicaL  It  appears  as  if  hosts  had  passed  away  without  seeing  or  being 
sensible  of  such,  though  eyeiy  day  our  existence  and  our  comforts  oueht 
to  recal  them  to  our  minds.  The  cause  of  this  it  is  well  knowa  is,  uuit 
oar  schools  tell  us  nothing  about  diem ;  they  do  not  even  teach  those 
rudiments  of  science  which  would  fit  us  for  seemg  thenu  Strange  to  say 
that  what  most  concerns  the  things  that  daily  occupy  our  attention  and 
cares  is  in  early  life  almost  sedulously  kept  firom  our  knowledge.  Those 
who  would  learn  anything  regarding  them  must  subsequently  teach  them- 
selves throu^  the  ne^  of  the  press  or  of  lectures.  Take,  for  example, 
Mr.  James  F.  W.  Johnston's  admirable  little  book  on  the  '^  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life."  It  treats  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the 
soil  we  cultiYateyand  the  plant  we  rear,  the  bread  we  eait  and  the  beef  we 
cook,  the  bererages  we  infuse,  the  sweets  we  extract,  the  liquors  we  fer- 
ment; the  narcotics  we  indulge  in,  the  odours  we  enioy,  the  smells  we 
didike,  and  the  body  we  cherish.  All  know  what  such  topics  mean,  but 
few  how  much  they  imply  in  a  philosophical  sense ;  and  still  fewer  have 
considered  them  in  their  true  relations  to  human  life  and  health,  merely 
because  they  wanted  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge  upon  whicn 
alone  they  could  proceed. 

The  £ur  we  breathe,  for  example,  though  apparently  pure  and  elemen- 
tary, is  a  compound.  One  of  its  ingredients,  separated  from  the  others, 
destroys  life  by  excess  of  excitement ;  the  other  two  by  suffocation.  Car- 
bonic acid,  the  most  pernicious  ingredient,  is  also  the  heaviest,  andlincpsrs 
in  sheltered  hollows,  as  the  Poison  Valley  in  the  island  of  Java,  whidi  it. 
is  death  to  enter,  and  which  is  strewn  with  the  bones  of  its  victims. 
Watery  vapour  also  forms  a  part  of  the  air  we  breathe ;  and  were  it  en- 
tirely deprived  of  such,  a  human  beine  would  dry  up  into  a  withered  and 
ghastly  mummy.  Added  to  these,  we  mid  also  less  essential,  but  gsenerally 
present,,  ozone  and  nitric  acid ;  ozone,  the  presence  of  which  indicates 
extnme  purity  of  atmosphere,  and  the  absence,  according  to  accumulating 
evidence,  a  fitness  for  cholera  and  other  diseases;  and  nitric  add,  deve- 
loped, by  every  flash  of  lightning,  and  supposed  to  be  very  fiavourable  to 
vegetaUe  growth  when  washed  down  by  the  show»  that  follows  upon, 
the  thunderstorm. 

The  vmter  we  drink  is  no  more  a  simple  substance  than  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  consists  partly  of  oxygen-— one  of  the  constituents  of  the  air 
we  breathe — and  of  hydrogen,  an  inflammable  gas.  It  is  interesting  to 
consider  how  much  me  unheeded  property  of  freedom  from  smell  and 
taste  in  pure  water  as  well  as  in  pure  air,  are  important  to  animal  com- 
fort.. Sweet  odours  are  grateful  to  our  nostrils  at  times,  and  pleasant 
savours,  give  a  relish  to  our  food;  but  health  fedls  in  an  atmosphere  whick 

*  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  By  James  E.  W.  Johnston,  M.A.,  FJELSS. 
L..aiid  E.,  &c.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Food  and  its  Adulterations.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Longman,  Btown, 
Green)  and  Longmans* 
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is  ever  loaded  with  incense  and  perfumes,  or  where  the  palate  is  daily  pam- 
pered with  high-seasoned  dishes  and  constant  sweets.  The  nerves  o£ 
smell  and  taste  do  not  bear  patiently  a  constant  irritation,  and  the  whole 
body  suffers  when  a  single  nerve  is  continually  jarred.  Hence  it  is  that 
water  and  air,  which  have  to  enter  so  of^n  into  the  animal  body,  and  to 
penetrate  to  its  most  delicate  and  most  sensitive  organs  and  tissues,  are 
made  so  destitute  of  sensible  properties  that  they  can  come  and  go  to  any 
part  of  the  frame  without  being  perceived.  Noiselessly,  as  it  were,  they 
glide  over  the  most  touchy  nerves ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  tolerably 
pure,  they  may  make  a  thousand  visits  to  the  extremest  parts  of  the  body 
without  producing  the  most  momentary  irritation  or  s^ise  of  pain.  These 
negative  properties,  which  are  common  both  to  air  and  water — though 
tihey  are  rarely  thought  of — are,  nevertheless,  most  essential  to  our  daily 
comfort 

In  nature,  however,  water  is  never  found  perfectly  pure ;  even  that 
which  descends  in  rain  is  contaminated  by  the  impurities  it  washes  out  of 
the  air,  and  that  which  rises  in  springs  by  the  substances  it  meets  with 
in  the  earth  itself.  The  purest  water  known — that  which  flows  from 
granite  rocks— contains  from  l-20th  of  a  grain  of  foreign  matter  to  4  or  5 
grains  in  the  gallon.  The  water  which  is  supplied  to  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh contains  from  7  to  14  grains  in  the  gallon.  The  water  supplied 
to  and  used  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  contains : 

New  Kiver  Company         .        .        .        .19^         grains  in  the  gallon. 
East  London  Water  Company       ...    23  „  „ 

The  Thames 27  „ 

Kent  Water  Company 29  f  „  „ 

Hampstead  Water  Company     .        .        .    35|  to  4:0  „ 

Deep-bore  wells 33   to  38 

The  most  common  substances  in  spring  and  river  water  are  the  carbonates 
and  sulphates  of  lime,  which  impart  to  it  its  hardness.  The  softer  the  water 
the  purer  it  is.  The  solvent  power  of  water,  however,  always  charges  it 
with  the  more  undesirable  admixtures,  as  it  has  to  pass  through  the 
neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  and  still  more  so  of  graveyards.  The  water 
of  a  well  which  is  close  to  the  old  churchyard  on  the  top  of  Highgate- 
hill  was  found  to  contain  as  much  as  100  grains  of  soHd  matter  to  the 
gallon,  out  of  which  57.18  grains  were  nitrates  produced  where  animal 
matters  decay  in  porous  soils. 

Well-waters  sometimes  contun  vegetable  substances  also  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  which  render  them  unwholesome,  even  over  large  tracts  of  country. 
Waters  of  rivers  and  marshy  places  may  be  clarified  from  such  by  char- 
coal. In  Paris  they  use  alum ;  in  the  Landes,  chips  of  oak;  in  India  the 
traveller  carries  with  him  a  supply  of  nuts  of  the  strychnos  potatorum 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  muddy  water  of  the  Nile  is  purified  by 
rubbing  bitter  almonds  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  Lord  showed 
Moses  a  tree  by  which  the  waters  of  Marah  were  made  sweet.  In  all 
these  the  principle  is  the  same :  the  albuminous  matter  is  coagulated  by  a 
bitter  astringent.  Water  also  absorbs  gases,  and  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  imparts  to  it  a  pleasant  briskness.  The  presence  of  oxygen  in  water 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  fish. 

We  all  know  how  every  variety  of  soil,  in  every  climate,  supports  its 
own  vegetable  tribes ;  but  every  one  is  not  intimate  with  the  influence  of 
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Artificial  changes  in  the  soil,  apon  the  kind,  the  growth,  and  the  character 
or  appearance  of  the  plants  wluch  spring  up  or  are  sown  upon  it.  Drain 
a  peaty  soil  and  heaths  disappear.  Lime  banishes  sorrel,  and  guano  the 
daisy.  Some  substances  affect  the  colour  of  flowers:  charcoal  darkens 
the  dahlia,  the  rose,  the  p^;unia,  &c. ;  soda  reddens  hyacinths,  soot  turns 
yellow  primroses  pink ;  superphosphate  of  soda  alters  in  various  ways  the 
hue  or  bloom  of  flowers.  Still  more  important  are  the  effects  of  pro- 
tracted nursing  in  plants;  all  our  g^ins  are  cultivated  grasses,  our 
carrot,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  a  woody,  sjnndly  root,  and  our  potato  a 
bitter  tubercle. 

'^  It  is  with  unconscious  reference  to  these  improved  conditons  that 
certain  wild  and  useless  plants  attach  themselves  to  and  appear  afieo* 
tionately  to  linger  in  the  footsteps  of  man.  They  follow  him  in  his 
migrations  from  place  to  place — advance  with  him,  like  the  creeping  and 
sow  thistles,  as  he  hews  lus  way  through  primeval  forests — ^reappear  con- 
stantly ou  his  manure-heaps^— spring  up,  like  the  common  dock,  about 
his  stables  and  bams  ^occupy,  like  the  common  plantain,  the  road-sides 
and  ditches  he  makes — or  linger,  like  the  nettle,  over  the  unseen  ruins  of 
his  dwelling,  to  mark  where  his  abode  has  formerly  been.  Thus,  with 
the  European  settler,  European  weeds  in  hundreds  have  spread  over  all 
Jl^orthem  America,  and  are  already  recognised  as  familiar  things  speak- 
ing to  them  of  a  far-off  home,  by  the  emigrants  now  landing  in  thousands 
on  the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  We  cannot  say  that  all 
these  have  followed  the  European.  Many  of  them  have  only  accompanied 
him,  and,  like  himself,  taken  root  in  what  has  proved  a  favourable  soil. 
But  those  which  cling  closest  to  his  footsteps,  which  go  only  where  he 
goes — which,  like  his  cat  or  his  dog,  are  in  a  sense  domesticated — these 
attend  upon  him,  because  near  his  dwelling  the  appropriate  chemical  food 
is  found,  which  best  ministers  to  the  wants  of  their  growing  parts." 

The  yeast  with  which  we  make  our  bread  is  a  minute  plant,  which 
meets  with  a  congenial  food  in  syrups  and  juice  of  grapes.  The  results 
of  its  prolific  vegetation  is  what  is  termed  fermentation.  It  is  from 
diemical  changes  within  the  plant  that  a  number  of  peculiar  substances, 
as  medicines,  perfumes,  and  things  useful  in  the  arts  are  produced.  So 
also  are  the  green  of  the  leaf  axid  the  poison  of  the  nettle.  Vegetation 
adorns  the  landscape,  purifies  the  atmosphere,  supplies  food,  comforts, 
and  luxuries,  and  ends  by  producing  mould,  or  forming  deposits  of  com- 
bustible matter.  No  one  step  of  its  progress  and  decay  but  is  benefi- 
cently of  use  to  man. 

Bread  is  truly  the  staff  of  life ;  the  Hindoo  who  lives  on  rice,  the  negro 
who  lives  on  the  plantain,  and  the  Irishman  who  lives  exclusively  on  the 
potato,  are  all  described  as  being  more  or  less  pot-bellied.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  eating  a  large  bulk  of 
food,  in  order  to  be  able  to  extract  from  it  a  sufficient  amount  of  neces- 
sary sustenance.  The  onion,  like  the  cheese  of  the  English  labourer, 
£rom  the  large  proportion  of  gluten  it  contains,  helps  to  sustain  strength, 
and  adds — ^beyond  what  its  bulk  would  suggest — to  the  amount  of 
nourishment. 

As  the  nutritive  properties  of  vegetables  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
three  different  constituents — gluten,  starch,  and  fat — so  the  most  whole- 
some are  those  in  which  these  constituents  are  best  adjusted,  the  least 
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wbobtOBW  tkose  m  mhkk  one  or  tiro  pncUminBte  Ao  ^Ise  «aclanoiiiof 
«ibeis.  YfheDi  the  pv^Kuiion  of  amr  one  of  these  m^redieiita  m  tec 
^mall,  eheanstry  in^fttes,  aiid  expenenoe  aoggeitg,  tiiat  «n  addMonaL 
qoftotity  of  the  deficnmt  sabstaiiee  ahmild  he  added  in  the  progxew  ^ 
^ookmgy  or  fm^nzatQiry  to  ealmg. 

^'  Thus  wefconeavie  hatter  with  our  horead,  aad  imx  it  usth  our  pMrtiy, 
heeaute  whaaten  flour  is  defiment  in  natural  fat ;  er  -we  eat  dieese  tir 
onions  with  tin  hread,  to  add  to  ihe  pvopoi^on  of  gluten  it  naturadlj 
eontaina.  So  we  eat  somethiog  more  natrcdfe  along  with  oar  riee  <or 
potatoes — we  add  fat  to  our  cahbage— we  enrich  our  salad  with  >reg«- 
taUe  oil — eat  owe  eauMowers  with  melted  huttaf^— ^and  beat  up  patstoes 
and  cabbage  together  into  a  nutritiotts  Jc(4*oannon. 

'<In  all  natural  varieties  of  vegetable  food  whirii  are  generally 
suitable  for  eating  wi^out  oooking,  a  large  per-eentage  of  water  is 
present.  In  preparing  food  in  oar  kitchens  we  nnttate  tins  natmal 
condition.  Even  in  converting  our  wheaten  flour  into  bread,  we,  as 
one  important  result  aimed  at,  mix  or  unite  it  with  a  large  propoxtion  of 
water. 

*'  All  the  kinds  of  food  by  whidi  the  lives  of  masses  of  men  are  sus- 
tained being  thus  constituted,  it  is  obvious  that  those  vegetable  sub- 
stances whidi  consist  oi  one  4)nly  of  the  constituents  of  wheaten  bread, 
cannot  be  expected  to  prove  permanently  nutritious  ;  and  experience  has 
proved  this  to  be  the  case.  The  oik  or  f&ts  alone  do  not  sustain  life, 
neither  does  starch  or  sugar  alone.  With  both  of  these  classes  of  sub- 
stances, as  we  have  seen,  a  certain  proportbn  of  gluten  is  associated  in 
all  our  grains,  fruits,  and  nutritive  roots. 

^^  Hence  arrowroot,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  starch,  eaanot  give 
streng^  without  an  admixture  of  gluten  in  some  ibrm  or  other.  To 
condemn  a  prisoner  to  be  fed  on  arrowroot  alone,  would  be  to  put  him 
to  certain  death  by  a  lingering,  torturing  starvation.  The  same  is  true, 
to  a  less  extent,  of  t^^ioca,  and  of  most  varieties  of  sago,  aU  of  which 
consist  of  stardi,  with  only  a  small  and  variable  admixture  of  gluten. 
Even  gluten,  when  given  alone  to  dogs,  has  not  kept  them  alive  beyond 
a  few  weeks  ;  so  that  no  vegetaUe  production,  it  may  be  said,  and  no 
kind  of  artificially  prepared  food,  will  support  life,  in  wtnch  starch  and 
gluten  at  least  are  not  united.  If  they  contain  at  the  same  time  a  cer- 
tidn  proportion  of  fat,  they  will  admit  of  more  easy  digestion,  and  of  a 
more  ready  application  in  the  stomadi  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition ;  and 
if  they  are  either  naturally  permeated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or 
are  transfused  with  it  by  artificial  means,  they  wQl  undergo  a  more  com- 
plete and  easy  dissolution  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  'mU.  produce  die 
greatest  possible  eflect  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  ammal  life." 

But  if  the  nutritive  properties  of  vegetables  depend  i:q[yon  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  various  constituents,  still  more  so  is  this  th«  case  when  we 
add  meat,  in  the  due  adjustment  of  the  fat^  starch,  or  suffar,  and  gluten 
andfibrine.  Many  persons  will  not  allow  drink  during  dmner-time ;  but 
Mr.  J(dmston  not  only  lays  it  down  that  a  mixed  food  is  most  wholesome, 
but  that  food,  if  not  naturally  liquid,  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  liquid  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomadi.  Old 
dieese  acts  as  a  digester  after  dinner,  l^  inducing  fermentation.  It  acts 
afiter  the  same  manner  as  sour  leaven  does  when  mixed  witii  sweet  dough. 
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Cbeew  omoM,  and  Ae  Jigettive  quality  wliidi  «eompapies  it,  mqr  be 
pro(Mig»tad  hy  ineealatioiiy  that  is  to  Bsy,  by  feoHmng  a  bit  of  a  lamr 
dieeseiroiB  die  iotterior  and  putting  a  bit  ef  the  tM  in  ita  plaee. 

Arl^cial  thinks  agiee  in  being  all  piiepaored  from,  or  by  maaas  e^ 
aalwtanoes  of  iregetable  origin.  The  le>re  of  wacai  tofosiens  of  herbs 
prevails  nasfenaliy.  The  cnsloin,  iiierefore,  most  meet  some  naivenal 
want  of  our  poor  human  nature.  Tea  exhilarates  and  yet  soothes,  stilling 
the  -vaseolar  system:  oofiee  exalts  nervous  life,  and  Ixmi  kssen  the  waste 
of  die  system.  The  coeoas  being  prepared  from  oily  aeeds  are  mcne 
-psoperiy  wonn^  or  gruels  than  infusions.  All,  however,  diminish  die 
quantity  ef  carbonic  aeid  giren  off  firom  the  lime,  and  that  also  of  urea, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  common  salt  in  the  urine.  Teas  and  coffises  have 
come  more  and  more  into  use  as  t^  intellectual  activity  which  distin- 
guishes the  leading  nations  of  modem  times  has  developed  itself. 

<^  Besides  tiie  mere  brickworic  and  marble,  so  to  speak,  by  whicb 
the  human  body  is  built  up  and  sustained,  there  are  rarer  fonm  of 
matter  upon  wbieh  the  life  of  the  body  and  the  comfort  of  ammal 
existence  most  essentially  depend.  Thu  truth  is  not  unworthy  tiie 
consideration  of  those  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  dietaries  of 
our  prisons,  and  other  public  institutions,  has  been  entrusted.  So  many 
ounces  of  gluten,  and  so  many  of  starch  and  fat,  are  assigned  by  these 
^Dod-providers  as  an  ample  allowance  for  every-day  use.  From  these 
dietaries,  except  for  the  infirm  and  the  invalid,  tea  and  ooffse  are 
for  the  most  part  excluded.  And  in  this  they  follow  the  counsel  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  chief  authorities  on  the  chemistry  of 
nutrition.  But  it  is  worthy  of  trial  whether  the  lessening  of  the  general 
bodily  waste,  which  would  follow  the  consumption  of  a  daily  allowanee 
of  conee,  would  not  cause  a  saving  of  gluten  and  starch  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  coffee ; — and  should  this  not  prove  the  case,  whether  the  increased 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inmates,  and  the  greater  consequent  facility 
of  management,  would  not  make  up  for  the  difference,  if  any.  The  in- 
quiry is  an  interesting  one  in  physiological  economies,  and  it  is  not  un- 
deserving of  the  serious  attention  of  those  benevolent  minds  which,  in  so 
many  parts  of  our  islands,  have  found  in  the  prisons  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection their  most  favourite  fields  of  exertion. 

<^  I  might  add,  as  a  stimulus  to  such  experiments,  the  evident  cravmg 
for  some  such  indulgence  as  a  kind  of  natural  necessity,  which  is  mani- 
fested in  the  almost  universal  practice  among  every  people  not  absolut^ 
savage,  of  preparing  and  drinking  beverages  of  this  sort.  If  there  be  in 
the  human  constitution  this  innocent  craving,  it  cannot  be  misplaced 
humanity  to  minister  to  it,  even  in  the  case  of  the  depraved  and  con- 
victed. Where  reformation  is  aimed  at,  tiie  moral  sense  will  be  found 
most  accessible  where  the  mind  is  maintained  in  most  healthy  activity, 
and  where  the  general  comfort  of  the  whole  system  is  most  effectually 
promoted." 

In  common  life  the  sweets  we  extract  are  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
the  beverages  we  infuse.  The  chemist  is  fomiliar  with  many  substances 
which  are  sweet  to  the  taste  and  yet  not  available  to  the  usages  of  hfe. 
Sugar  of  lead  is  a  well-known  poison,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
sweetness  of  its  taste.  Silver,  in  certain  of  its  compounds,  is  equally 
sweet.  A  mineral  eartii  called  glucina  produces  many  compounds  whiim 
have  a  sugary  taste. 
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The  number  of.  vegetable  substaDces  which  can  be  transformed  into 
sugar  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  is  very  great.  Starch-sugar  is  exten- 
sively used  for  sweetening  purposes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Paper,  raw  cotton  and  flax,  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  sea-weeds,  woody  fibre,  and  even  sawdust,  may  be  by  similar 
means  converted  into  sugar.  A  distinct  kind  of  sugar,  called  sorbine, 
has  been  obtained  from  the  elderberry. 

Neither  mechanical  nor  chemical  means  have  been  applied  to  the 
sugar  manufacture  of  our  West  India  colonies  as  they  have  been  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  same  skill  which  now  extracts  seven  per 
cent,  of  refined  sugar  from  the  more  difficult  beet,  might  easily  extract 
ten  or  twelve  from  the  sugar-cane. 

^<  The  means  by  which  this  better  result  is  to  be  attained  are,  the  use 
of  improved  crushing  rollers,  by  which  70  and  even  75  per  cent,  of  juice 
can  be  forced  from  the  canes — of  better  modes  of  clarifying,  which 
chemical  research  has  recently  discovered — of  charcoal  filters  before  boil- 
ing, which  render  skimming  unnecessary — of  steam  and  vacuum  boilers, 
by  which  burning  is  prevented,  and  rapid  concentration  effected — of 
centrifugal  drainers  to  dry  the  sugar  speedily  and  save  the  molasses — and 
of  coal  or  wood  as  fuel  where  the  crushed  cane  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  By  the  use  of  such  improvements,  planters  in  Java,  in  Cuba, 
and,  I  believe,  here  and  there  in  our  own  colonies,  are  now  extracting 
and  sending  to  market  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  raw  sugar  from  the  lOCHb. 
of  canes!  Why  should  our  own  enterprising  West  India  proprietors 
spend  their  time  in  vain  regrets  and  longings  for  the  past,  instead  of 
earnestly  availing  themselves  of  those  scientific  means  of  bettering  them- 
selves which  are  waiting  to  be  employed,  and  which  are  ready  to  develop 
themselves  to  meet  every  new  emergency?  It  is  not  the  readier  or 
cheaper  supply  of  labour  which  gives  the  Dutch  planter  of  Java,  or  the 
Spanish  planter  of  Cuba,  10  per  cent,  of  marketable  sugar,  but  better 
machinery,  and  more  refined  chemical  applications.  And  these  are 
surely  as  much  within  the  reach  of  British  subjects  as  of  any  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  liquors  we  ferment  are  all  directly  produced  either  from  the 
natural  sugars  which  we  extract  from  plants,  or  from  the  sugars  which 
we  prepare  by  art.  The  chica,  or  maize-beer  of  South  America,  is 
prepared  by  moistening  the  com,  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  mashing 
in  warm  water. 

**  In  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra,  however,  the  most  highly-prized  chica  is 
made  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  All  the  members  of  the  family, 
including  such  strangers  as  choose  to  assist  in  the  operation,  seat  them- 
selves on  the  floor  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  calabash, 
surrounded  by  a  heap  of  dried  maize  (malt).  Each  person  takes  up  a 
handful  of  the  g^n  and  thoroughly  chews  it.  This  is  deposited  in  the 
calabash,  and  another  handful  is  immediately  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess, the  jaws  of  the  company  being  kept  continually  busy  until  the  whole 
heap  of  com  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  pulp.  This,  with  some  minor  ingre- 
dients, is  mashed  in  hot  water,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  jars,  where  it 
is  left  to  ferment.  In  a  short  time  it  is  ready  for  use.  Occasionally^ 
however,  the  jars  are  buried  in  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  the  liquor  acquires,  from  age,  a  considerable  strength  and  power-^ 
fully  intoxicating  qualities. 
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"  Chica  thus  prepared  is  called  chica  mascadaj  or  chewed  chica,  and 
is  considered  far  superior  to  that  prepared  horn  maize  crushed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  Serrano  believes  he  cannot  offer  his  guest  a  better 
luxury  than  a  draught  of  old  chica  mascada,  the  ingredients  of  which 
have  been  ground  between  his  own  teeth." 

The  ava,  a  liquor  used  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  produced  from  the 
intoxicating  long  pepper,  is  obtained  in  the  same  way.  In  the  Feejee 
Islands  the  preparation  of  the  morning  drink  of  tms  liquor  for  the 
kingf  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  duties  of  his  courtly 
attendants. 

Narcotics  are  of  universal  use.  ^^  The  aborigines  of  Central  America 
rolled  up  the  tobacco-leaf,  and  dreamed  away  their  lives  in  smoky 
reveries,  ages  before  Columbus  was  bom,  or  the  colonists  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  brought  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  Elizabethan  court  The 
coca-leaf,  now  the  comfort  and  strength  of  the  Peruvian  muletero,  was 
chewed  as  he  does  it,  in  far  remote  times,  and  among  the  same  moun- 
tains, by  the  Indian  natives  whose  blood  he  inherits.  The  use  of  opium, 
of  hemp,  and  of  the  betel-nut  among  Eastern  Asiatics,  mounts  up  to  the 
times  of  most  fabulous  antiquity.  The  same  probably  is  true  of  the 
pepper-plants  among  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  of  tne  thorn-apples  used  among  the  natives  of  4lie  Andes,  and  on  we 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  ;  while  in  Northern  iBiarope  the  ledum  and  the 
hop,  and  in  Siberia  the  narcotic  fungus,  have  been  in  use  from  time 
immemorial." 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  present 
about  30,000,000  of  pounds  annually !  Its  effect,  as  ably  and  impartially 
discussed  by  Mr.  Johnston,  varies  with  the  individual  and  in  different 
countries.  For  example,  in  North  America  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
provokes  to  alcoholic  dissipation ;  in  Asia  it  restrains  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  The  greater  and  first  effect  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  he 
sums  up,  upon  the  bulk  of  mankind,  is  to'  assuage,  allay,  and  soothe  the 
system  in  general.  The  lesser  and  second,  or  after-effect,  if  to  excite 
and  invigorate,  and  at  the  same  time  give  steadiness  and  fixity  to  the 
powers  of  thought.  The  effects  of  opium  are  described  after  De  Quincey's 
and  Dr.  Madden's  experiences. 

'^  De  Quincey  took  laudanum  for  the  first  time  to  dispel  pain,  and  he 
thus  describes  the  effect  it  had  upon  him  : — '  But  I  took  it,  and  in  an 
hour,  oh,  heavens !  what  a  revulsion !  what  an  upheaving,  from  its  lowest 
depths,  of  the  inner  spirit !  what  an  apocalypse  of  the  world  within  me ! 
That  my  pains  had  vanished  was  now  a  trine  in  my  eyes.  This  negative 
effect  was  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  those  positive  effects  which 
had  opened  before  me — ^in  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thus  suddenly 
revealed.  Here  was  a  panacea — a  (l>apfjMKov  vrfir€vB€s  for  all  human  woes. 
Here  was  the  secret  of  happiness,  about  which  philosophers  had  disputed 
for  so  many  ages,  at  once  discovered !  Happiness  might  now  be  bought 
for  a  penny,  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat-pocket;  portable  ecstasies 
might  be  had  corked  up  in  a  pint-bottle ;  and  peace  of  mind  could  be 
sent  down  in  gallons  by  the  mail-coach.' 

"  Dr.  Madden  describes  more  soberly  his  sensations  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug  in  one  of  the  coffee-houses  at  Constantinople.  <  I 
commenced  with  one  grain.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  haU  it  pro- 
duced no  perceptible  effect.     The  coffee-house  .keeper  was  very  anxious 
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to  g^ve  me  an  additional  pi]l  of  two  grains,  but  I  was  contented  with 
half  a  one ;  and  in  another  half-hour,  feeling  nothing  Of  t^e  expected 
reverie,  I  took  half  a  grain  more,  making  in  all  two  grains  in  the  course 
of  two  hours.  After  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  first  dose,  my  spirits 
became  sensibly  excited  ;  the  pleasure  of  the  sensation  seemed  to  depend 
on  a  universal  expansion  of  mind  and  matter.  My  faculties  appeared 
enlarged ;  everything  I  looked  at  seemed  increased  in  volume ;  I  had  no 
longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  closed  my  eyes  which  I  had  when  they 
were  open ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  was  only  external  objects  whien 
were  acted  on  by  the  imagination,  and  magnified  into  images  of  pleaflore : 
in  short,  it  was  "  the  faint  exquisite  music  of  a  dream"  in  a  wakingmoment. 
I  made  my  way  home  as  fast  as  possible,  dreading  at  every  step  that  I 
should  commit  some  extravagance.  In  walking,  I  was  hardly  sensible  of 
my  feet  touching  the  ground  ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  slid  along  the  street,  im- 
pelled by  some  invisible  agent,  and  that  my  blood  was  composed  of  some 
etherial  fluid,  which  rendered  my  body  lighter  than  air,  I  got  to  bed  the 
moment  I  reached  home.  The  most  extraordinary  visions  of  delight 
filled  my  brain  all  night.  In  the  morning  I  rose  pale  and  dispirited  ;  my 
head  acned  ;  my  body  was  so  debilitated  that  I  was  obliged  to  remain  on 
the  sofa  all  day,  dearly  paying  for  my  first  essay  at  opium-eating.'  " 

Opium  is  an  extraorcfinary  concentration  of  poisons.  It  contains  mor- 
phine, narcotine,  codeine,  narceine,  meconine,  thebaine,  opeanine,  por- 
phyroxine,  papaverine  and  pseudo-morphine  ! 

"  A  singular  illustration  of  the  effect  of  mixed  substances  upon  the 
hiunan  constitution,  when  in  a  state  of  disease,  is  presented  in  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  opium  with  corrosive  sublimate  by  the  confirmed  opium-eaters  of 
the  East.  The  drug,  in  its  usual  form,  gradually  loses  its  efifeet  upon  the 
habitual  consumer,  so  that  the  dose  must  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
if  the  influence  of  the  drug  is  to  be  maintained.  But  at  length  even 
this  resource  fails  the  inveterate  opium-eaters  of  Constantinople,  and  no 
increase  of  dose  will  procure  for  them  the  desired  enjoyment,  or  even 
relieve  them  from  bodily  pain.  In  this  emergency  they  have  xeeourse 
to  the  poisonous  corrosive  sublimate.  Mixing  at  first  a  minute  quantity 
of  this  substance  with  their  daily  dose  of  opium,  they  increase  it  by  de- 
grees, till  they  reach  the  limit  of  ten  grains  a  day,  beyond  which  it  is 
usually  unsafe  to  pass.  This  mixture  acts  upon  their  long-tortured 
frames,  when  neither  of  the  ingredients,  taken  alone,  will  eiti^  soothe 
or  exhilarate.  But  the  use  of  the  new  medicine  only  protracts  a  little 
longer  the  artificial  enjoyment,  which  has  become  a  necessary  of  life, 
finally  bringing  to  a  more  miserable  termination  the  career  of  the  debili- 
tated and  distorted  Therislki." 

The  effects  of  thehaschisch,  or  hemp,  are  spoken  of  from  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Dr.  Moreau,  and  others.     The  latter  says  : 

"  '  It  is  really  happiness  which  is  produced  by  the  haschssoh  ;  and  by 
this  1  mean  an  enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by  no  means  sensual,  as 
might  be  supposed.  This  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  and  some  re- 
markable inferences  might  be  drawn  from  it For  the 

haschisch-eater  is  happy ;  not  like  the  gourmand,  or  the  famished  man 
when  satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the  voluptuary  in  the  gratification  of  his 
amative  desires — but  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which  fill  him  with  joy, 
or  like  the  miser  counting  his  treasures,  the  gambler  who  is  succeaslal 
at  play,  or  the  ambitioui^man  who  is  intoxicated  wiA  success/  " 
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Mr.  Johnston  xeeommends  tke  introduction  of  the  ooea — the  narootic 
of  dffi  Andes — which  combines  the  virtues  of  tea,  hop,  hemp,  and  opium, 
without  the  baneful  effects  of  the  latter — ^into  this  country,  as  a  tonic, 
soothing  and  nutritive.  The  effects  of  the  red-thorn  i^ple  are  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  naircoties. 

<<  Von  Tschudi  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an  Indian  under  the 
influeme  of  this  drug,  and  he  thus  describes  its  effects  :  '  Shortly  after 
having  swallowed  the  beverage,  he  fell  into  a  heavy  stupor.  He  sat  with 
his  eyes  vaoantly  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  mouth  convulsively  dosed, 
and. his  nostrils  dilated.  In  the  course  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his 
eyes  b^an  io  roll,  foam  issued  &om  his  half-opened  lips,  and  his  ^whole 
body  was  agitated  by  frightful  convulsions.  These  violent  symptoms 
having  subsoded,  a  profound  sleep  of  several  hours  succeeded.  In  the 
evening,  wh»i  I  saw  him  again,  he  was  relating  to  a  circle  of  attentive 
listeners  the  particulars  of  his  vision,  during  which  he  alleged  he  had  held 
oommunieadon  with  the  spirits  of  his  forefEkthers.  He  appeared  very 
weak  andeaLhanstod.' 

^^  In  former  times,  the  Indian  priests,  when  they  pretended  to  trans- 
port-tiiemsebnes  into  the  presence  of  their  duties,  drank  the  juiee  of  this 
thom^pk,  in  order  to  excite  themselves  to  a  state  of  ecstasy.  And 
altibou^  the  establishment  of  Christianity  has  weaned  the  Indians  from 
tb^r  idolatry,  it  has  not  yet  banished  their  old  superstitions.  They  still 
believe  that  they  can  hold  communication  with  the  spirits  of  their  anoAS- 
tora,  and  that  iJiey  can  obtain  from  them  a  clue  to  the  tvea»ires  con- 
cealed in  the  huacas^  or  graves:  hence  the  Indian  name  of  the  thorn* 
apple,  HuacaHsaohu — grave-plant — or  Yerba  de  huaca. 

^<  When  the  deooction  is  taken  very  strong,  it  brings  on  attacks  of 
furious  excitement.  The  whole  plant  is  narcotic,  but  it  is  in  the  seeds 
that  the  greatest  virtue  resides.  These  are  said  by  some  authois  to 
have  bemi  used  also  by  tiie  priestB  of  the  Delphic  tem{^  in  ancient 
Ghnece  to  preduoe  those  frenzied  ravings  which  were  then  called  .prophe- 
cies. Such  a  practice  certainly  obtained  in  the*  Temple  of  .the  Sun  9A 
Sogamossa — (LoiDJUff).  This  Sogamossa  is  near  ;BQgQta,in.the  Andes 
of  New  Granada. 

*^  It  is  sufficiently  strange  to  see  how  similar  modes  and  means  of 
imporition  were  made  use  di  by  the  priests  of  nearly  every  false  religion 
in  ancient  times,  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  their  credulous  countrymen. 
But  it  is  truly  remaricable  ^at  among  the  mountains  of  Greece,  in  the 
palmiest  day^  of  that  classic  country,  the  same  observed  effects,  of  the 
same  wild  plant,  should  have  been  emj^yed  by  the  priests  of  Apollo  to' 
deceive  the  intellectual  Greeks,  as  at  the  same  time  were  daily  used  by 
the  priests  of  l^e  sun  to  deceive  the  rude  and  credulous  Indians  among 
&e  far  distant  mountains  of  the  Andes.  The  pretended  second  sight, 
and  the  other  marvels  told  of  the  old  seers  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
may  owe  theirorigin  to  nothing  more  noble  or  mysterious  than  a  draught 
of  thorn-apple,  nightshade,  or  belladonna  tea." 

The  Ksuntschatdale  intoxicates  himself  by  rolling  up,  and  swallowing 
whole,  a  kind  of  fungus  or  mushroom,  which  is  harmless  in  soups  and 
ssuees.  "  No  nation  so  ancient  but  has  had  its  narcotic  soother  firom 
tiro  most  distant  times — none  so  remote  and  isolated  but  has  found  within 
its  own  borders  a  pain-allayer  and  narcotic  care-dispeller  of  native 
growth— none  so  savage  which  instinct  has  not  led  to  seek  for,  and  sue- 
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cessfully  to  employ,  this  form  of  physiological  indulgence."  A  tendency 
which  18  so  evidently  a  part  of  our  g^eneral  human  nature  is  not  to  be 
suppressed  or  extinguished  by  any  form  of  mere  physical,  fiscal,  or 
statutory  restraint. 

But  it  is  not  only  narcotic  poisons  for  which  there  exists  a  universal 
craving  in  the  human  race,  there  are  other  forms  of  indulgence  not  less 
wonderful  and  extraordinary,  and  among  these  are  the  consumption  of 
arsenic  by  the  peasapts  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

"  Arsenic  is  thus  consumed  chiefly  for  two  purposes — First,  To  give 
plumpness  to  the  figure,  cleanness  and  softness  to  the  skin,  and  beauty 
and  freshness  to  the  complexion.  Second,  To  improve  the  breathing 
and  give  longness  of  wind,  so  that  steep  and  continuous  heights  may  be 
climbed  without  difficulty  and  exhaustion  of  breath.  Both  these  results 
are  described  as  following  almost  invariably  from  the  prolonged  use  of 
arsenic  either  by  man  or  by  animals. 

'^  For  the  former  purpose  young  peasants,  both  male  and  female,  have 
recomrse  to  it,  with  the  view  of  adding  to  their  charms  in  the  eyes  of  each 
other ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  wonderfully  well  they  attain  their 
object,  for  those  young  persons  who  adopt  the  practice  are  generally 
remarkable  for  clear  and  blooming  complexions,  for  full  rounded  figures, 
and  for  a  healthy  appearance.  Dr.  Von  Tschudi  gives  the  following 
case  as  having  occurred  in  his  own  medical  practice :  '  A  healthy,  but 

pale  and  thin  milkmaid,  residing  in  the  parish  of  H ,  had  a  lover 

whom  she  wished  to  attach  to  her  by  a  more  agreeable  exterior ;  she 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  well-known  beautmer,  and  took  arsenic 
several  times  a  week.  The  desired  effect  was  not  long  in  showing  itself; 
for  in  a  few  months  she  became  stout,  rosy-cheeked,  and  all  that  her 
lover  could  desire.  In  order,  however,  to  increase  the  effect,  she  in- 
cautiously increased  the  doses  of  arsenic,  and  fell  a  victim  to  her  vanity. 
She  died  poisoned,  a  very  painfrd  death.'  The  number  of  such  fatal 
cases,  especially  among  young  persons,  is  described  as  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

**  The  perusal  of  the  above  facts  regarding  arsenic — ^taken  in  con- 
nexion with  what  has  been  previously  stated  as  to  the  effects  of  the  resin 
of  hemp — recals  to  our  mind  the  dreamy  recollections  of  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  fabulous  fancies  of  easy  and  credulous 
times.  Love-philtres,  charms,  and  potions,  start  up  again  as  real  tlungs 
beneath  the  light  of  advancing  science.  From  the  influence  of  hemp 
and  arsenic  no  heart  seems  secure — by  their  assistance  no  affection  un- 
attainable. The  wise  woman,  whom  the  charmless  female  of  the  East 
consults,  administers  to  the  desired  one  a  philtre  of  haschisdi,  which 
deceives  his  imagination— cheats  him  into  the  belief  that  charms  exists 
and  attractive  beauty,  where  there  are  none,  and  defrauds  him,  as  it 
were,  of  a  love  which,  with  the  truth  before  him,  he  would  never  have 
yielded.  She  acts  directly  upon  his  brain  with  her  hempen  potion, 
leaving  the  unlovely  object  he  is  to  admire  really  as  unlovely  as  before. 

"  But  the  Styrian  peasant-girl,  stirred  by  an  unconsciously-growing 
attachment — confiding  scarcely  to  herself  her  secret  feelings,  and  taking 
counsel  of  her  inherited  wisdom  only — really  adds,  by  the  use  of  hidri, 
to  the  natural  graces  of  her  filling  and  rounding  form,  paints  with 
brighter  hues  her  blushing  cheeks  and  tempting  lips,  and  imparts  a  new 
and  winning  lustre  to  her  sparkling  eye.     Every  one  sees  and  adnures 
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the  reality  of  her :  growing  beauty  :  the  youDg  men  sound  her  praises, 
and  become  suppliants  for  her  favour.  She  triumphs  over  the  affections 
of  all,  and  compels  the  chosen  one  to  her  feet. 

'' Thus  even  cruel  arsenic,  so  ofben  the  minister  of  crime  and  the 
parent  of  sorrow,  bears  a  blessed  jewel  in  its  forehead,  and,  as  a  love- 
awakener,  becomes  at  times  the  harbinger  of  happiness,  the  soother  of 
ardent  longings,  the  bestower  of  contentment  and  peace ! 

'^  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  these  and  many  other  love-potions  has 
'heen  known  to  the  initiated  from  very  early  times — ^now  gfiven  to  the 
female  to  enhance  her  real  charms — now  administered  to  the  lordft  of  the 
creation,  to  add  imaginary  beauties  to  the  unattractive.  And  out  of  this 
use  must  often  have  sprung*  fatal  results, — to  the  female,  as  is  now  some- 
times the  case  in  Styria,  from  the  incautious  use  of  the  poisonous 
arsenic ;  to  the  male,  as  happens  daily  in  the  East,  from  the  maddening 
effects  of  the  fiery  hemp.  They  must  also  have  given  birth  to  many 
hidden  crimes  which  only  romance  now  collects  and  preserves — the 
ignorance  of  the  learned  having  long  ago  pronounced  them  unworthy 
of  belief." 

The  consumption  of  clay  by  the  Guinea  negroes,  the  Javanese,  Swedes, 
Pinns,  Otomacs,  and  others,  is  another  extraordinary  practice,  <hfficult  to 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

God  grants  us  many  things  by  which  we  sustain  and  even  cheer  life. 
The  water  we  drink,  the  plant  we  rear,  the  bread  we  eat,  the  meat  and 
fish  we  cook,  the  beverages  we  infuse,  the  sweets  we  extract,  the  liquors 
we  ferment,  the  narcotics  we  indulge  in,  the  odours  we  enjoy,  are  all  so 
many  examples  ;  some  are  necessaries,  others  luxuries,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  beneficial  in  their  moderate  use,  and  injurious  only  in  their  abuse. 
It  remained  for  man  to  adulterate,  and  render  baneful  and  poisonous,  the 
conmion  things  of  life.  The  revelations  contained  in  Dr.  Hassall's  work 
are  positively  appalling.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion have  been,  to  some  extent,  previously  acknowledged,  as  shown  by 
the  publication  of  numerous  works  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  But  the  real  extent  of  the  evil  has  never  before  been  made 
known  as  it  has  by  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Lancet^ 
of  which  Dr.  Hassadl  was  the  head. 

It  appears  from  these  remarkable  revelations  that,  excepting  simple 
substances,  such  as  meat  and  fish,  not  a  thing  of  common  life  but  is 
more  or  less  adulterated  in  London.  Ground  coffee  is  very  generally 
adulterated  with  chicory,  roasted  com,  beans,  and  flour  of  potatoes,  of 
horse-chesnut,  mangel-wurzel,  and  acorns.  Sugar  is  adulterated  with  acari, 
fungi,  vegetable  matters,  woody  fibres,  sand  and  grit,  and  starch  and 
flour.  Arrowroot  is  chiefly  adulterated  with  potato  flour  and  sago  meaL 
pepper  is  adulterated  with  wheat  flour,  pea  flour,  ground  rice,  and  linseed 
m^.  Mustard  with  immense  quantities  of  wheaten  flour,  highly  coloured 
with  turmeric.  Genuine  mustard.  Dr.  Hassall  says,  is  scarcely  ever  to. 
be  obtained,  whatever  be  the  price  paid  for  it.  Cocoa  is  adulterated  with 
starch  and  sugar.  Oatmeal  with  barley  meal.  The  principal  black  teas 
are  said  to  be  almost  invariably  adulterated,  the  adulteration  consisting  in 
the  glazing  of  the  leaves  with  plumbago  or  black-lead ;  the  caper,  like- 
wise, being  sulgect  to  admixture  with  other  substances,  as  paddy-husk, 
lie  tea,  and  leaves  other  than  those  of  tea.  The  green  teas  are  equaUy 
invariably  adulterated  with  coloiuing  mattery,  and  the  addition  of  ex- 
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lunrtted  tes-lflBves,  nnok  up  mtfa  guniy  &e.y  and  othermatterK  Id  this 
eomilny,  Br.  Bassall  si^s,  there  is  iwUly  no  such  ihiDgf  as*  a  gieeii?iea — 
that  is,  a  tea  which  possessee  »  natuval  gveen  hue. 

Milky  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  almost  univeraidly  adulteratediwith  water. 
Sueh  an  adulteration  is,  at  all  events,  not  like  that  of  tea,  oaloidsted  to 
a£Peet  hodtii  injuriously,  but  the  knmorality  of  the  prai^iee  is  e»WNlB^« 
Vinegars  are  uniformLy  aduhemted  with  sulphuric  acid^  and.  sometiiBei 
with  water,  sour  beer,  and  cyder.  Pickles  are  almost  as  umfbranly  adul- 
torated  with  that  poisonous  metal  copper,  and  this  is  more  paistieulasely 
the  ease  when  they  consst  entirely  of  green  vegetables,  as  gherkins  and 
beans.  This  is  also  the  case  in  preserved  fruits  and  vegebabloi.  €i^c«ane 
pepper  and  curry-powder  are  made  especial  •  objects  of  pcHScmoaa  adnl^ 
teration  :  Cayenne  with  red  lead;  cinnabar,  Venetian  red,  and  odieraiA^ 
stances ;  curry-powder  with  red  lead,  and  rice,  and  sdt.  What  are 
called  anchovies  are  in  seven  cases  out  of  twenty^-eight  Dutch  ft^ 
Potted  bloaters  are  almost  uniformly  coloured  by  means  of  red  earth,  as 
is  also  anchovy  paste.  Sauces  are  adulterated  witii  treacle,  ssdt,  Amos- 
nian  bole,  and  charred  wood.  Preserves  and  jams  very  generallytsoBtaiB 
copper.  Lard  is  frequently  extensively  adulterated  with  water  and 
potato  flour,  as  w«ll  as  with  certain  saline  substances*  The  most  hnrtfol 
adulterations  are  in  the  case  of  coloured-sugar  con£BGtionery^  sfod^afber 
them  in  wine,  beer,  and  spirits. 

One  of  the  most  common  substances  used  in  the  adulteration  of  beer, 
especially  porter,  is  the  cocculus  indious,  of  which  a  pound  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  a  sack  (four  bushels)' of  malt,  in  giving  fulness,  ricimesB^  and 
darkness  of  colour.  2359  cwt.  imported  in  a  year  must  ^us  save  to  the 
brewers  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,056,000  bushels  of  malt  Coeenlus 
indieus  is  poisonous  to  all  animals,  and  a  well-known  ise  of  it  is  for 
stupifying  of  fish.  Mr.  Johnston  says  that  it  is  probable  thi^  the  poea- 
liarly  disgusting  forms  of  intoxication  sometimes  seen  among  the  lower 
classes  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cocculus  indicus. 

About  40,000  lbs.  of  grains  of  paradise  are  at  present  annually  im- 
ported into  England  for  liie  purpose  of  imparting  a  fictitious  appearanoe 
of  strength  to  malt  and  spirituous  liquors.  They  are  used  principally 
along  with  capsicum  and  juniper  berries,  to  give  a  strong,  hot  flavour  to 
London  gin ;  and,  along  with  cocculus  indicus  and  other  bitters,  to  give 
a  relish  and  warmth  to  beer. 

It  is  not  the  retail  dealer  who  adulterates  so  much  as  the  mannfeo- 
turers,  and  the  roasters  and  ganders  of  articles  of  consumption.  Never^ 
theless,  the  latter  does  his  part  in  the  way  of  adulteration,  although  to  a 
much  less  extent.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to  the  boasted 
civilisation  of  the  country.  It  is  grievous  to  think  how  many  persons 
have  died,  and  still  continue  to  die,  from  the  neglect  of  proper  sanitary 
preeaation%  and  from  living  in  violation  of  the  fundamentel  laws  and 
rules  of  health  ;  but  it  is  abominable  to  know  that  a  great  part  of  tJiese 
are  slowly  killed  and  destroyed  by  the  infamous  adulteration  of  th«r  food 
and  drink.  Now  that  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief  has  been  demon- 
strated, and  the  methods  by  which  the  several  adulterations  practised 
may  be  discovered  with  ease  and  certainty  have  been  pointed  out,  we  mny; 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  expect  that  but  a  very  short  period  will  be  permittod  to 
elapse  before  the  subject  shall  be  duly  considered  and  discussed  wiidi.i^<view 
to  some  ^footive  legidation. 
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THOB  BAFKBM  0¥  THR  KKXE. 

BSOH  THE  FRSNCH  OF  HioisiFFE  MOBEAU. 

Br  Mbb.  Bue«BT. 

HiaisiPPE  MoREAU  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of  genius  wliom  that 
gaunt^  ruthless,  desolating  tyrant — Poverty — has  first  cradled  and  then 
crushed.  Had  his  innate  poetical  talents  been  appreciated  and  fostered, 
he  might  have  become  one  of  the  literary  stars  of  his  native  France ;  but 
in  the  struggle  against  misery  and  destitution  his  energies  were  over- 
whelmed, his  spirit  broken,  and  he  who  had  dreamed  of  fame,  died  the 
death  of  a  pauper-outcast  in  an  hos|)ital  supported  bj  charity.  This 
unfortunate  poet,  who  was  bom  in  1810,  and  had  been  an  orphan  from 
his  infancy,  after  having  finished  his  education  at  a  seminary  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  came  to  Paris,  flushed  with  all  the  romantic  hopes,  the  vain  aspi- 
rations of  youth  and  enthusiasm,  depending  upon  the  exercise  of  his 
mental  gifts,  not  only  for  success,  but  for  daily  bread.  "  He  imagined," 
says  his  admirer,  Felix  Pyat,  "  that  he  had  but  to  sing  to  live  ;  and  that 
the  lyre  which  in  ancient  times  had  the  power  of  making  stones  move  of 
themselves,  and  of  taming  wild  beasts,  would  have  some  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  men.  Vain  hope !  The  poet's  song  is  lost  amidst  the  uproar 
of  cities  as  that  of  the  bird  is  lost  amidst  the  storms  of  heaven." 

The  busy  crowds  hearkened  not  to  his  lays ;  the  heir-presumptive  of 
B^ranger — the  poet  of  the  people — found  neither  sympathy  nor  encou- 
ragement ;  misery  alone  haunted  his  steps  ;  and  he  had  not  the  means, 
like  De  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  to  wait  for  that  renown  which  was 
to  make  their  poems  profitable  to  them.  In  order  to  obtain  a  scanty 
living,  he  was  obliged  to  give  lessons  to  young  children,  and  waste  his 
talents  in  writing  stories  to  please  his  little  pupils,  and  their  superannuated 
grandmothers.  This  life  became  intolerable  to  htm,  and  he  sought  for 
employment  as  a  joucneyman  printer.  It  was  while  undergoing  extreme 
privations  that  he  composed  that  much>admired  worit  entitled  "  Myosotis." 
But  want  and  disappointment  are  too  often  the  harbingers  of  disease,  and 
poor  Moreau  was  at  length  competed  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  a  public  hospital. 

Felix  Pyat,  who  had  endeavoured  to  befriend  the  starving  poet,  went, 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  other  literary  men,  to  inquire  after  him  at 
the  hospital.  "  It  was  on  the  20th  of  December,  1838-,"  he  says,  "  that 
we  went  to  the  hospital,  and  having  crossed  its  grass-grown  courts, 
gloomy  as  a  churchyard,  and  its  low  corridors,  vaulted  like  tombs — we 
found,  in  the  hall  of  the  amphitheatre,  a  body  lying  on  a  stone  table. 
Whose  corpse  was  this  ?  It  was  Number  Twelve,  So  many  men  die 
there  that  they  do  not  designate  them  by  their  names,  they  merely  number 
them.  And  who  was  Nimiber  Twelve  ?  A  poor  poet,  the  poet  Heg^sippe 
Morean  V* 

He  had  perished  in  the  flower  of  life,  a  victim  of  neglect  and  poverty ! 
Is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  extinction  of  genius  under  the  rough 
pressure  of  iron-handed  adversity  ? — Alas !  no. — The  gay,  the  busy,  the 
self-interested  of  the  world  may  know  nothing  of  the  fate  of  many  to 
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vfhom  Nature  bad  been  lavish  of  her  ^fts ;  but  the  ma^c  circle  of  bright 
intelligence  would  be  less  limited  than  it  is,  if  distress,  obscurity,  and 
the  grave,  did  not  too  often  bury  the  children  of  genius  ere  their  light 
had  dazzled  society,  and  secured  a  needful  pittance  for  themselves. 

Among  the  papers  which  were  found  at  the  hospital  afber  the  death  of 
poor  "  Number  Twelve,"  or  H^g^sippe  Moreau,  belonging  to  him,  was 
a  little  poem,  of  which  the  following  is  a  clos^  translation : 

THE  BAPTISM   OF   THE  POOB. 

In  meditation  plunged,  an  ode  my  theme. 
Musing  I  sat — ^wnen  hark !  As  from  the  ground 

Tliere  came,  to  chase  away  my  waking  dream. 
An  iiifant's  cry — a  feeble  wailing  sound. 

Within  the  porter's  humble  lodge,  a  boy 
Is  bom  imto  tne  world,  and  beauteous  he 

Even  as  a  royal  child.    What  chimes  of  joy 
Are  pealing ! — Sleep,  poor  babe— they  do  not  ring  for  thee ! 

At  thy  baptismal  hour,  no  pomp  presides — 
A  slight  repast,  some  neighbours,  and  one  priest 

To  celebrate  the  rite— there's  nought  besides 
Needed  to  make  thee  heir  of  heaven  at  least. 

At  yonder  font,  amidst  a  gorgeous  scene. 
With  blessings  loud,  some  prelate  bows  the  knee ; 

Yet  with  anathemas  murmured  between — 
Sleep  on  in  peace,  poor  babe — ^they  are  not  meant  for  thee. 

No  statesmen's  ermined  robes  around  thy  couch 
Have  fluttered,  while  their  wearers  hailed  thy  voice 

In  tones  that  seemed  their  fealty  to  vouch, 
And  spoke  of  joy — as  sycophants  rejoice. 

The  world's  first  noise  to  reach  thy  tender  ear 
Hath  not  been  words  of  faithless  treachery ; 

If  to  a  cradle  dark  deceit  be  near — 
Sleep  infant — sleep  in  peace — ^it  hovers  not  o'er  thee ! 

Sleep,  offspring  of  the  poor !  There  is  an  hour 
Which  passes  slowly  o'er  a  guilty  head. 

When  conscience  sways  with  ner  remorseful  power. 
And  slumber  flies  the  rich  man's  downy  bed. 

When  solemn  midnight  tolls  from  yonder  dome, 
*Tis  said  they  at  the  Louvre  phantoms  see — 

That  make  them  shudder  at  that  hour  of  ffloom — 
But  thou  mayst  sleep,  poor  babe — God  watcnes  over  thee. 

Thy  tender  years  within  a  poorhouse-walls 
To  pass—then  hurried  to  far  battle-fields — 

Such  is  thy  fate ;   and  oft  when  hunger  calls. 
To  start  up  from  the  straw  no  rest  that  yields— 

To  groan — to  suffer — 'tis  the  common  law; 
But  of  the  people's  mighty  mass  thou'lt  be  : 

Though  threat'ning  storms  keep  crowned  heads  in  awe. 
Sleep  thou  in  peace,  poor  babe — they  will  not  injure  thee ! 
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THE  CRISIS. 
(continued  from  "the  beception  op  the  dead.") 

By  thb  Author  op  **Thb  Unbolt  Wish." 


It  wanted  but  three  days  to  the  wedding  of  Adeline  de  Castella  with 
the  Baron  de  la  Chasse,  when  she  stole  at  the  dusk  of  evening  to  her 
£Gither's  shrubbery,  to  meet  Mr.  St.  John.  He  had  been  very  little  to  the 
chateau  since  Signer  de  Castella's  final  and  positive  rejection  of  him,  but 
had  met  Adeline  elsewhere.  He  was  waiting  for  her  now,  as  she  came 
up,  and,  after  greeting  her,  drew  forth  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

'^  It  is  from  my  moSier,  Adeline,''  he  sud ;  and  she  broke  the  seal,  and 
they  both  read  it  together. 

But  we  must  first  of  all  allude  to  a  portion  of  the  histoir,  upon  which 
it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  touch.  Mr.  St.  John,  after  many  frirther  efibrts, 
quite  inefiectual,  to  shake  the  resolution  of  M.  de  Castella,  had  urged 
Adeline,  as  a  last  resource,  to  fly  with  him  from  her  father's  home  and 
from  the  hated  marriage.  At  the  first  broaching  of  the  subject  she  was 
inexpressibly  shocked,  and  refused  to  listen.  But  he  brought  forth  argu- 
ments of  the  most  persuasive  eloquence — and  reasoning  eloquence  is 
convincing  when  it  comes  from  beloved  lips.  It  is  useless  to  follow 
the  matter,  or  to  describe  the  days,  step  by  step :  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  Mr.  St.  John  spared  no  exertion  to  gain  his  point.  He  truly 
thought,  in  all  honour,  that  he  was  acting  for  Adeline's  happiness  and 
welfare,  and  at  length  he  wrung  from  her  a  most  reluctant  consent. 
Which  consent,  it  is  probable,  he  never  would  have  obtained,  but  that  he 
pressed  his  mother  into  the  service.  Now  let  us  read  Mrs.  St.  John's 
letter :  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  the  first  Adeline  had  received  from 
her: 

*^  My  dear  Mademoiselle  de  Castella, — Frederick  tells  me  that 
you  demurred  to  the  arguments  of  my  previous  letter,  as  being  only  used 
out  of  courtesy  to  you.  You  judge  perfectly  right  in  believing  I  look 
upon  elopements  in  general  with  a  severe  eye:  every  gentlewoman, 
mother,  and  respecter  of  social  order,  does :  but  your  case  appears  to  be 
a  most  peculiar  one.  Your  whole  future  happiness,  perhaps  life,  is  at 
stake,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  positive  duty  to  save  you  from  the 
obnoxious  marriage  which  threatens  you.  But'  were  it  not  that  M.  de 
Castella  has  assured  us  (in  his  letter  to  my  stepson,  Mr.  Isaac  St.  John) 
that  he  has  no  personal  objection  to  Frederick — that  were  it  not  for  this 
unlucky  previous  contract  he  should  be  proud  of  the  alliance,  I  should 
never  have  lent  myself  to  his  obtaining  you  clandestinely.  Another 
thought  has  also  had  weight  with  me :  that  if  the  step  must  be  taken 
(and  I  really  see  no  other  way  of  escape  for  you)  it  will  be  better  that  it 
be  done  witn  my  sanction  than  without  it.  I  trust,  when  time  shall  have 
soothed  M.  de  Castella's  anger,  he  will  thank  me,  and  acknowledge  that 
I  acted  for  the  best. 

*^  I  am  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel  to  Folkestone,  as  Frederick 
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wished,  but  Lady  Anne  Saville  has  offered  to  supply  my  place.  She 
leaves  with  her  husband  for  Folkestone  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  will 
receive  you  there  firom  Frederick's  handa.  She  will  conduct  you  at  once 
to  London,  to  my  house,  where  you  will  remain  my  guest  until  the 
marriage,  which  of  course  must  take  place  at  once ;  after  which,  you  will 
leave  for  Casdii^Wafiar,^  and  pais  thers  a  bsief  scnonm  b«fi>re  you  start 
for  the  South.  The  settlements  are  here,  waiting  for  your  signature  and 
Frederick's :  Mr.  Isaac  St.  John  has  already  affixed  his. 

"  ILam  impati«it  to  receive  and  welcome  you,  and  believe  me, mydear 
difld,  I  will  always  endettrour  to  be  to  you<  as  an  a£Eaational0)  mother. 

<^  SSLIHA  Ss.  JofiJi.'' 

^  And  nowy  Adeline,  my  dearest,''  he  said,.  ^^  you  will  be: in  osadineaB 
to-morrow  night." 

<'  When  are  we  to  be  married?"  she  whispered.  She  might  weBbend 
her  sweet  face  downwards  as  she  asked  it. 

^Adeline,,  you  see  what  my  mo^o!  says*  I  have  written  to  psocure 
a  apeoial  license,  and  the  Protestant  ceiemony  shall  he.  performed  on  our 
aETtral,  so  that  we  may  at  least  be  secured  from  separation.  Should  the 
forms  of  your  own  isligion  require  any  delay,  whidi  I  do  not  anticipate, 
you  will  remain  with  my  mother  until  they  can  be  completed^  My  home 
m  town  is  at  MiYart's." 

'^  Youf — ^yout  will  be  kind  to  me  ?"  she  folteied,  iMirsting  into  teara 
^  I  am  leaving  a  happy  home,  my  mother,  my  father,  die  firienda  cf  my 
ohildhDod,  I  am  leaving  all  for  you;  you  will  always  be  kind  ia.maT^ 

^  Adeline,"  he  intenmpied,  as  he  dlasped  her  tenderty  to  him^  ''  how 
can  you  put  the  <|ttastion  ?  I  am  about  to  make  you  my  dear  wifo-;  I 
will  ohensh  you  as  you  never  yet  wero  cherished.  Your  pareo^  have 
Wfd  you  doEwly,  but  not  with  such  a  love  as  mine*  I  will  make  your 
life  one  dream  of  happiness.  No  mother  ever  watdied  over  her  firat4Mini, 
a»  I  wHl  wateh  over  and  cherish  you." 

Save  for  the  wild  beating  of  her  heart,  as  it  lay  against  his,  he  might 
have  thought  her  cold,  so  still  did  she  remain.  It  was  the  impassioned 
stilkiess  of  aU-perfoot  love,,  too  deep,  too  pure  for  utterance. 

^  Yon  are  loEiving  this  home  for  one  mere  heautiftd,"  he-  contiBaed  ; 
^yeu  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so  when  you  see  Castle- Wafor ;  a  hone 
mere  you  will  rmgn  its  idoL  I  speak  not  now  of  myself.  Bs^  xetatnen 
asc'  tried  and  foiAful:  diey  have  been  ouxa  £rom  genenation  te  genenH 
tton^  They  senved  my  fiaither,  diey  have  served  my  brother,  they  will 
secve  me ;  and  yen,  dieir  mistress,  will  be  revered  and  worshipped.  It 
will  be  a  happy  home :  and  though  we  may  sojourn  occasionally  in  fiareign 
IiBnd%  or  go  to  mingle  in  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  we  shall  retunit  to  it 
with  a  zest  du^  in  time  will  render  us  bidi  to  quit  it  These  we  wiU 
bring  up  our  duldsen,  and  train  ^m  to  goodness ;:  there  we  will  kem  to 
Itve^  so  that  we  may  become  worthy  to  inherit  a  better  wcn^d;  the  mode 
of  worriiip  may  be  different,  but  the  foith  and  end  are  tbo  same — one 
hope,,  one  heanren,  one  GoL  Oh,  Adeline,  put  away  all  fear  for  the 
foture^.  all  dnubt  of  me^  if  indeed  you  conld  have  svcLl  I  would  Ud 
another  trust  to  vav  honour,  I  conjure  you:  to  confide'  ia  my  love." 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  a  sudden  cough  near  them  was 
St.  John  rttpped  asbie  a  fow  panes,  and  diOEe,  en.  a  beach,  was 
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the  confessor,  FaSier  Marc.  €onM  ke  fasre  been  tlwre  long  ? 
M  80,  he  must  hswe  heard  more  than  it  was  ezpedieot  he  ihouid^  mi 
fit.  Jbhn  hit  his  Hps  with  Terattien. 

**'!  c^d  not  know  yon  were  so  ne«,  fiUlieR" 

*^  I  have  this  instant  sat  down,  my  son.  I  am  m>  longer  Tonag,  and 
my^lege  pain  me  when  I  stroll  far :  my  walk  this  evening  has  heen  a 
long  one." 

*^  ile>  mB^  have  ofnoe  op  but  now,**  wae  the  mental  oonohuion  of 
Jftr*.  Sht  J<Min. 

The  plan  of  the  get&g  away  was  this.  Ou  the  following  nisht 
iicbline  was  to  retire  to  her  chamher  early,  nnder  the  plea  of  headaime, 
OP  some  other  sHght  mdisposition ;  and,  after  dismissing  Louise,  to  habit 
herself  as  she*  deemed  smtid)le  for  h^  journey.  She  was  then  to  stsal 
cbwn:  stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  before  it  was  locked  up  for  the  nighty 
into  the  garden,  where  Mr.  St.  John  would  be  waiting  for  her.  The 
same  light  vehiele,  half  cart,  half  gig,  which  had  once  before  taken 
2fr.  St.  John,  would  be  in  readiness  to  conveys  ihem  to  Odesque.  There 
diey  would  take  the  night-train,  which  passed  from  Amiens  to  Bon^ 
logne,  and  go  at  once  on  hoard  the  Folkestone  steamer,  Mr.  St.  John 
having  ascertained  that  the  tide  served  and  the  steamer  started  at  a 
eiiitahle  hour  for  them,  very  early  in  the  morning.  By  these  means  they 
hoped  to  get  a  whole  night's  start  before  the  absence  of  Adeline  wm 
discovered.  The  scheme  appeared  foasible  enough  in  theory,  bet  ■  in 
practice  ?     That  remained  to  be  proved. 

What  a  day  it  was^  for  Adeline !  She  was  in  wretched  spirits,  fre- 
quently in  tears.  She  was  a  bad  one  to  carry  on  a  deception :  if  ^e 
emUd  but  have  changed  places  with  Rose  Darling  for  a  day!  The 
evesDing  arrived,  and  the  family  were  sitting  in  the  western  drawing- 
room,  when  Mr.  St.  John  came  in.  Some  of  them  looked  up  in  surprise, 
his  visits  had  of  late  been  so  rare.  A  spirit  of  dulness  seemed  to  over- 
lumgt^  party.  M.  de  Castella  proposed  chess  to  his  sister-in4aw,  and 
Bose  opened  the  piano  and  began  to  sing.  Now  of  all  songs,  what 
should  she  choose  on  that  identical  night  but  ^  Kathleen  Mavoumeen*!'* 
Talk  of  fatality  and  ominous  coincidences,  I  am  sure  there  exist  such 
things^  Rose  nad  not  sung  that  song  for  months,  nay,  for  years,  and 
yet  she  must  hunt  it  up  then.  Had  any  one  asked  her  for  it,  she  would 
nave  refosed,  with  many  a  sarcasm  at  "  old-foshioned  taste,"  "  English 
ideas,''  and  have  commenced  some  Italian  or  German  or  Spanish  rubbishy 
and  screamed  it  through  in  defiance.  She  came  to  the  words,  "To 
tibink  that  from  Erin  and  thee  I  must  part,  it  may  be  for  years,  or  it 
may  be  for  ever,"  when  deep  sobs  startled  her. 

Adeline  had  listened — leaning  back  in  her  grandmamma's  fouteuil^ 
for  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  knitting,  and  had  taken  her  seat  on  a  chair 
near  the  lamp — listened  to  the  song  with  an  oppressed  heart.  The 
words  seemed  singularly  applicable  to  her  :  she  was  leaving  her  country, 
her  home,  and  her  dear  parents,  it  might  be  for  years,  or  it  might  be  for 
ever.  Her  sobs  burst  forth  unchecked,  and  the  whole  room  looked  up 
in  amazement.    Rose  brought  her  song  to  a  sudden  stand-still. 

Mr.  St.  John,  who  was  near  the  piano,  strode  suddenly  forward 
towards  Adeline,  but  arrested  his  steps  h{df-way,  and  strode  as  suddenly 
b»^  agson.     Anxious  inqmries  were  pressed  upon  Adeline,  and  her 
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mother  laid  down  her  embroidery,  rose  and  went  to  her.  Adeline 
declared  it  was  nothing ;  a  sudden  fit  of  low  spirits  that  would  pass 
away,  and  Mr.  St.  John  whispered  Rose  to  continue  her  song.  When 
it  was  over,  he  wished  them  gfood  night,  and  soon  afterwards,  Adeline, 
pleading  fatigue,  said  she  would  go  to  bed. 

"Do,  dear  child,"  acquiesced  her  mother;  "you  don't  seem  very 
well." 

"Good  night,  dear,  dear  mamma,"  she  said,  dining  round  her 
mother's  neck,  while  the  rebellious  tears  again  streamed  from  her  eyes. 
She  would  have  given  half  the  anticipated  happiness  of  her  future  life 
for  her  mother  to  have  blessed  her,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  ask  it.  She 
approached  her  father  last,  hesitatingly ;  kissed  him — ^a  most  unusual 
thing,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  encourage  these  familiarities,  eyen  firom 
his  daughter — and  left  the  room,  struggling  convulsively  to  suppress 
her  sobs. 

After  sitting  in  her  chamber  a  few  minutes,  to  recover  serenity,  she 
rang  for  Louise.  Up  came  that  demoiselle,  in  open  surprise  thiat  her 
young  lady  should  have  retired  so  early.  Adeline  said  she  had  a  head- 
ache, let  her  take  off  her  dress,  and  then  dismissed  her. 

Adeline  bolted  the  door  and  began  to  look  around  her.  Shock  the 
first :  her  wardrobe  was  locked  and  the  key  gone.  The  dress  and  bonnet 
she  meant  to  wear  were  in  it ;  so  she  had  to  ring  again. 

"  I  want  the  key  of  the  wardrobe,"  she  said,  when  Louise  entered. 
« It  is  locked." 

Louise  felt  in  her  pocket,  brought  forth  the  key,  and  threw  the  doors 
back  on  their  hinges.     "  What  should  she  give  to  mademoiselle?" 

This  was  a  poser.  At  any  other  time  Adeline  would  have  ordered 
her  to  leave  the  wardrobe  open,  and  go.  But  her  self-consciousness  and 
dread  of  discovery  caused  her  to  hesitate  then. 

"  I  want — a — pocket-handkerchief,"  stammered  Adeline. 

Sharp  flung  the  doors  to  again,  were  locked,  and  the  key  returned 
to  Louisa's  pocket.  "Parbleu,  mademoiselle,"  was  her  exclamation, 
turning  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  "  as  if  your  handkerchiefs  were  kept  in  the 
wardrobe !" 

Adeline  knew  they  were  not  as  well  as  Louise,  but  just  then  she  had 
not  her  wits  about  her.     She  was  growing  desperate. 

"  One  would  think  we  had  a  thief  in  tiie  house,  by  the  way  in  wUch 
you  keep  places  locked,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Leave  the  wardrobe  open, 
Louise."  « 

"  Indeed,  and  we  have  something  as  bad  as  a  thief,"  answered  Louise, 
grumblingly.  "  If  Susanne  wants  anything  for  madame,  and  thinks  she 
can  find  it  here,  she  makes  no  scruple  of  coming  and  turning  about 
mademoiselle's  tbine^.  Only  three  days  ago  it  took  me  an  hour  to  put 
them  straight  after  her." 

"  Well,  leave  the  wardrobe  op^i  for  to-night,"  said  Adeline,  "  you  can 
lock  it  again  to-morrow,  if  you  will."  And  Mademoiselle  Louise  swung 
the  doors  back  again,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Adeline  proceeded  to  dress  herself.  She  put  on  a  dark  silk  dress,  a  light, 
thin,  cashmere  shawl,  and  a  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  white  ribbons. 
She  also  threw  over  her  shoulders  a  costly  silk  travelling  cloak,  lined  and 
trimmed  with  ermine.  It  had  been  a  present  to  her  from  Madame 
de  Beaufoy  against  her  journey  to  the  South.     She  was  soon  ready,  but 
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it  was  scarcely  time  to  go.  She  was  pale  as  death;  so  pale  that  the  re- 
fiejdon  of  her  own  face  in  the  glass  startled  her.  Her  head  sviram  round, 
her  limhs  trembled,  and  she  felt  sick  at  heart.  She  began  to  doubt  if  she 
should  have  strength  to  go.     She  sat  down  and  waited. 

The  minutes  passed  rapidly,  and  it  would  soon  be  time,  if  she  went  at 
all.  She  felt  in  her  pocket :  all  was  there.  Her  purse,  containing  a  few 
Napoleons,  her  handkerchief,  a  small  phial  of  Cologne  water,  and  a  little 
case  containing  his  gifts  and  letters. 

She  arose  and  placed  her  hands  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  but,  too  ill 
and  agitated  toproceed,  turned  round,  drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  sat 
down  again.  Ijie  longer  she  stopped  the  worse  she  grew,  and,  making 
a  desperate  effort,  she  extinguished  the  light,  opened  the  door,  and  glided 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

All  seemed  quiet. '  She  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the  servants'  voices 
in  their  distant  apartments,  nothing  else,  and  she  stole  noiselessly  down 
the  staircase,  and  across  the  lighted  hall.  As  she  was  opening  the  front 
door,  some  one  came  out  of  the  western  drawing-room,  and  Adeline,  with 
a  quick,  nervous  effort,  passed  through,  before  whoever  it  was  should 
be  in  sight,  pulling  the  door  gently  aner  her. 

Oh,  misery !  oh,  horror !  Planted  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  right  in 
front  of  her,  as  if  he  had  stopped  on  the  spot  and  fallen  into  a  reverie, 
was  the  priest.  Father  Marc.  He  glided  up  the  steps,  and  seized  her 
arm,  and  Adeline  cried  out,  with  a  shrill,  startled  cry. 

It  was  heard  by  Mademoiselle  de  Beaufoy,  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  and 
she  came  running  out.  It  was  heard  by  Mr.  St.  John  from  his  hiding- 
place,  behind  one  of  the  lions  of  the  fountain,  and  he  hastened  forward. 

^' Oh,  Adeline,  mistaken  child,  what  is  this?"  exclaimed  her  aunt. 
"  You  would  leave  your  home  clandestinely  !  you,  Adeline  de  Castella !" 

*'  Aunt  I  aunt !  have  mercy  on  me !  I — I  do  believe  I  am  dying !  I 
would  rather  die  than  go  through  what  I  have  gone  through  lately !" 

*^  And  better  for  you,"  was  the  stem  replv  <^  Death  is  preferable  to 
dishonour." 

She  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  St.  John,  who  now  neared  them.  Adeline 
broke  from  her  aunt  and  the  priest,  and  fell  forward  in  his  arms,  shriek- 
ing out,  "  Oh,  Frederick !  Frederick !  protect  me  in  this  dreadful  hour  I" 

Agnes  de  Beaufoy  flew  into  the  drawing-room,  crying  out  that  Mr. 
St.  John  was  running  away  with  Adeline,  and  they  all  went  flocking  out. 
St.  John's  first  effort  was  directed  to  soothe  Adehne :  his  second  to  bear 
her  into  the  house.    The  priest  went  away  in  the  direction  of  his  chapel. 

For  some  time  all  was  astonishment  and  confusion.  Every  one  seemed 
to  be  talking  at  once,  reproving  Mr.  St.  John.  She  still  clung  to  him, 
as  if  to  part  with  him  would  be  to  part  with  life,  and  he  protected  her 
valiantly.     The  first  distinguishable  words  were  fit)m  Signer  de  Castella. 

*^  So  this  is  the  recompense  we  receive  from  you !  basely  to  betray  her ! 
to  lead  her  to  dishonour!" 

St.  John  was  paler  than  Mary  Carr  ever  remembered  to  have  seen  him, 
but  his  voice  and  bearing  were  perfectly  calm.  "  I  was  leading  her  away 
to  happiness,"  he  answered;  "ere  many  hours  had  elapsed  she  would 
have  been  my  honoured  wife.  Had  my  mother  been  well,  she  would 
have  received  her  at  Folkestone,  bub  she  is  unable  yet  to  quit  her  room, 
and  Lady  Anne  Saville,  than  whom  one  of  higher  character  and  consi- 
deration  does  not  exist,  is  there  awaiting,  her.     My  brother  vacates 
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CastU*  Wafer  for  her  neeption;  the  telUemeiits,  m  thejjr  iv«Be  projiBted 
to  you,  are  drawn  up,  waiting  for  our  signatures ;  and  uikil  the  mannagB 
could  hare  taken  place — hsid  there  been  but  an  hour's  dday — AdeHne 
would  have  remained  under  my  mother's  roof  and  protection,  conducted 
to  it  by  Lady  Anne.  There  are  the  vouchers  for  whiMv  I  insert,"  lie  added, 
Aiowing  some  letters  on  the  table.  ^*I  lead  her  to  dishonour !  Hod 
you.  Signer  de  Castdla,  evinced  the  consideration  for  her  happiness,  that 
1  have  for  her  honour,  there  would  not  be  this  dispute  now." 

**  And  you,  shameless  girl,  thus  to  disgrace  your  name !" 
.  *^  Reproach  her  not,"  intemqpted  Mr.  St.  John ;  *'  I  will  not  suffer  a 
harsh  word  to  her  in  my  presoioe.  For  this  step  I  albne  am  to  blame. 
Adeline  was  resolute  in  reusing  to  listen  or  accede  to  it,  and  she  never 
would  have  done  so  but  for  the  countenance  afforded  to  her  in  it  by  my 
family.  M.  de  Castella,  this  is  no  moment  for  delicacy :  I  therefore  tell 
you  openly  she  shall  be  my  wife.  Our  plans  of  to*night  are  foiurtrated, 
and  should  we  be  able  to  carry  out  no  other  for  her  escape,  Adeline  most 
renounce  at  the  altar  the  husband  3^u  would  Idunst  upon  her." 

^'  You  are  insolent,  sir,"  sud  M.  de  Castella. 

"  Not  insolent,"  he  replied,  "  but  determined." 

There  is  no  time  to  pursue  the  discussion.  It  was  long  and  Bttmny. 
Madame  de  Castella  cried  all  the  while,  but  old  Madame  de^eaufoy  was 
a  little  inclined  to  favour  St.  John.  Not  that  she  approved  of  the 
attempted  escapade,  but  he  was  so  wondrous  a  fovourite  of  hers,  that 
she  could  not  remain  in  anger  with  him  long,  and  she  kept  rapfong  her 
stick  approvingly  on  the  floor  at  many  things  he  said,  somethiog  after 
the  manner  of  a  certain  house  of  ours,  when  it  cries  out  ^^  Hear,  hear!" 
Adeline  stood  by  Mr.  St.  John,  shaking  with  convulsive  sobs,  her  white 
veil  covering  her  face,  and  the  costly  cloak  falling  horn  her  shoulders  and 
sweeping  the  ground.     Her  father  suddenly  turned  to  her. 

<<  Adeline  de  Castella,  are  you  determined  to  mairy  thisiman?" 

^*  Speak  out,  Adeline,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  for  no  answer  came  ficom  her. 

"  I— cannot — ^marry — De  la  Chasse,"  she  faltered. 

"  And  you  are  determined  to  marry  him — ^this  Protestant  Englishman  ?" 

*'  If  I  may,"  she  whispered,  her  sobs  growing  viol^it. 

"  To-morrow  morning  I  will  dscuss  with  you  this  subject,"  proceeded 
M.  de  Castella,  still  adc&essing  his  daughter.  ^^  At  the  conclusion  of  our 
interview,  you  shfdl  be  tree  to  choose  between — between  the  husband  I 
marked  out  for  you,  and  him,  who  now  stands  by  your  side." 

<<  On  your  hcmour  ?"  exdaimed  Mr.  St.  John,  surprised  out  <^  die 
remark. 

"  My  word,  sir,  is  valuable  as  yours,"  was  the  haughty  reply.  "  Whm 
my  daughter  shall  have  heard  all  I  hneve  to  say,  she  shall  ^^n  be  free  to 
follow  her  own  will     I  will  not  further  influence  her." 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  receive  her  decision  firom  hen  own  lips  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not  further  control  her.  She  shall  he  as  free  to  act 
as  I  am.     And  now,  Mr,  St.  John,  good  night  to  you." 

**  Would  to  heaven  we  were  mamed,  thai  I  might  remain  and  watdi 
over  you  this  night!"  he  whispered,  sa  he  reluctantly  released  Addinoi 
and  bid  her  adieu.  <^  You  need  all  soothing  consolation,  and  there  are 
none  to  offer  it.  Yet  be  comforted,  my  dear  love,  for  if  M.  de  Casielia 
shall  keep  his  word,  it  is  our  last  parting." 

'<  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  with  all  his  foults,"  mentally  cjaeukted  Agam 
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cte  BQanfoy,  as  she  watched  Mr.  St.  John's  vecediog  form.  And  ^  all 
his  faults,"  what  were  they  ?  That  he  would  have  interfered  in  another^s 
marriage  contract,  and  stolen  away  the  hride,  and  made  her  his  own. 

"I  did  not  think  Adeline  had  got  it  in  her !"  whispered  Rose,  in  a 
glow  of  delight,  to  Mary  Carr.  Rose  had  stood. in  a  rapture  of  admira- 
tion the  whole  time.  Adeline  and  Mary  could  not  cast  old. scores  at  her, 
now. 

n. 

Thb  dreaded  interview  wi^  M.  de  'Castella  was  sdl  but  over,  and 
Adeline  leaned  against  the  straight-backed  chair  in  t^e  cabinet,  more 
dead  than  alive,  so  completely  had  her  father's  words  beneft  her  of  hope 
and  energy. 

When  Mr.  St.  John  first  c^ned  the  afBur,  Signor  de  Castella  had  felt 
considerably  annoyed,  and  would  not  glance  at  the. possibility  of  breaking 
the  contract  with  De  la  Chasee.  But  M.  de  Castella,  cold. as  he  was  in 
manner,  was  not,  at  heart,  indifferent  to  Adeline's  happiness.  And  when 
he  found  how  entirety  she  was  bound  up  in  Mr.  St.  John,  and  the  latter 
brought  forth  his  munificent  proposals  and  departed  for  England  to  get 
them  triumphantly  confirmed,  then  M.  de  Castella  began  in  secret  to 
waver.     But  now  stepped  in  his  confessor. 

Those  who  read  this,  are  of  course  aware  that  in  many  Roman 
Catholic  families,  especially  foreign  ones,  the  confessor  exercises  much 
influence  over  temporal  matters  as  well  as  spiritual.  And  though  the 
confessor  to  the  Castellas,  Father  Marc,  had  not  hitherto  seen  cause  to 
put  himself  forward  in  such  afiBairs,  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  interfere 
now.  You  must  not  think  he  is  going  to  be  described  as  one  of  those 
vicious  priests,  half  serpent,  half — anything  else  that's  bad — sometimes 
represented  in  works  of  history.  That  such  characters  have  existed 
there  is  no  doubt,  or  that  there  are  still  bad  Romish  priests,  like  there  are 
some  bad  Protestant  clergymen,  but  Father  Marc  was  not  one.  He  was 
a  good  man,  but  a  rigid  Romanist,  and  he  acted  for  what  he  deemed  the 
true  interest  of  Adeline,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  for  he  had  watched 
her  grow  up  from  infancy.  ^  He  honestly  believed  that  to  suffer  Adeline 
to  marry  an  Englishman  and  a  henstic,  and  make  her  home  in  Protes- 
tant England,  would  be  to  consign  her  to  perdition.  He  therefore  placed 
his  veto  upon  it,  a  veto  that  might  not  be  gainsaid,  and  forbid  the  con- 
tract to  be  interrupted  with  De  la  Chasse.  If  he  interfered  with,  what 
may  appear  to  us,  desperate  measures,  he  believed  the  cause  to  be 
desperate  which  justified  them ;  and  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  and  with  what  he  deemed  liis  duty  to 
Adeline,  to  his  religion,  and  to  God. 

She  knew  it  all  now :  the  secret  of  her  father's  obstinacy,  and  why  she 
must  give  up  Mr.  St.  John  and  marry  De  la  Chasse.  She  knew  that  if 
her  father  consented  to  her  heretical  marriage,  or  if  she  of  herself  per- 
sisted in  contracting  it,  l^e  Curse  of  the  Church  was  to  alight  upon  her, 
and  upon  her  father's  house.  The  Curse  cf  the  Church  I  Adeline  had 
been  reared  in  all  the  belief  and  doctrines  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  she 
could  no  more  have  dared  to  act  in  defiance  of  that  awful  curse,  than  she 
would  have  dared  to  raise  her  hand  against  her  own  life.  She  leaned 
her  head  back  on  the  uncomfortable  ^hair,  and  moaned  aloud  in  her  over- 
whelming anguish. 
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^^  The  alternatiFe  of  a  convent,"  she  gasped,  '<  cannot  that  be  given 
me?'' 

'^  No,"  replied  M.  de  Castella,  '<  you  must  marry.  Your  mother  and 
I  cannot  consent  to  lose  you  from  our  sight,  as  it  was  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence we  should  lose  Maria.  You  must  choose  between  this  Englishman 
and  him  to  whom  you  are  betrothed.     If  you  marry  the  Englishman, 

^ou — and  I,  Adeline — will  be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  heaven.  Marry 
im  who  expects,  ere  three  days,  to  be  your  husband,  and  you  will  lead  a 
tranquil  life  here,  with  sure  hope  of  a  hereafter." 

"  Does  my  mother  know  of  this  ?"  she  uttered. 

"  No.     She  will  know  it  soon  enough  if  your  decision  be  against  us." 

There  was  little  more  to  be  said,  nothing  more  to  be  understood.  She 
comprehended  it  all,  and  the  situation  she  was  placed  in.  She  knew 
that,  for  her,  all  of  peace  and  joy  on  earth  were  over :  a  mirror  of  the 
future  flashed  before  her  mind's  eye ;  and  she  saw  herself  battling  with 
its  waves,  and  it  was  one  broad  sea  of  never-ending  agony.  Her  heart 
fluttered  violently,  as  it  had  never  before  fluttered,  and  there  was  a 
strange  sensation  within  her,  as  if  some  mighty  weight  were  rushing  to 
her  brain.  She  tottered  as  she  rose  from  the  cl^r,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  table  to  steady  herself.  '^  There — there  is  nothing  more  ?"  she 
whispered. 

"  Nothing,  Adeline.     Save  to  give  your  reply  to  Mr.  St  John." 

She  was  passing  to  the  door  when  a  word  arrested  her.  She  leaned 
against  one  of  the  secretaires  as  her  fisither  spoke. 

^^  I  do  not  ask  what  your  decision  will  be,  Adeline.  I  have  laid  the 
case  before  you,  as  it  exists,  without  circumlocution  and  without  di^uise. 
I  said  last  night  I  would  not  bias  your  choice  by  a  word  of  mine,  and  I 
will  not." 

The  words  sounded  in  her  ear  very  like  a  mockery,  and  wild  thoughts 
came  across  her,  as  she  stood,  of  faUing  at  her  father's  feet,  and  beseech- 
ing him  to  have  mercy.  But  she  remembered  diat  mercy,  for  her,  did 
not  rest  with  him. 

M.  de  Castella  became  alarmed  at  her  ghastly  look.  He  went  forward 
and  took  her  hands,  speaking  with  more  emotion  than  he  had  ever  be- 
trayed. "  Adeline,  may  the  holy  Virgin  support  you  through  this !  I 
have  but  your  welfare  at  heart,  my  child,  and  were  only  your  temporal 
interests  at  stake,  were  it  to  the  loss  of  half  my  fortune,  I  would  not 
oppose  your  wish,  but  who  may  dare  to  put  aside  eternity?  Father 
Marc  is  acting  as  the  Church  judges  right,  and  I  at  least  may  not  gain- 
say him." 

He  released  her,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  door,  when  her  foiiher 
spoke  again.     She  turned  towards  him. 

"  Whatever  be  your  decision,  you  must  not  impart  the  nature  of  the 
impediment  to  Mr.  St.  John.     To  others  of  course  you  will  not." 

"  Not  tell  him  the  cause  ?"  she  gasped ;  **  not  tell  him !" 

"Holy  Saints,  no!"  he  burst  forth.  "Not  a  word.  Our  Church 
permits  not  her  secrets  to  be  revealed  fco  heretics.     Promise  it." 

"  I  promise,"  she  repeated. 

"  Kiss  the  crucifix,"  he  added,  holding  it  out  to  her.  And  she  did  as 
he  desired,  and  so  sealed  her  lips. 

As  Adeline  left  the  cabinet,  she  encountered  Rose. 

"  What  a  while  you  have  been  in  there !    Your  wedding-dress  is  come, 
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and  lots  more  things.  They  are  gone  up-stairs  to  inspect  tKem/and  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you,  all  impatience.     Adeline  !  how  ill  you  look !" 

'^  Id  Mr.  Si.  John  in  the  drawing-room  ?"  was  her  rejoinder. 

"  Yes.  I  left  him  there,  all  *  alone  in  his  glory,'  for  I  could  stay  away 
^m  the  view  no  longer.  I  shall  go  up-stairs  without  you,  if  you  are 
not  coming." 

**  I  will  follow  you  presently,"  she  murmured. 

"  Adeline,  let  me  into  a  secret.  I  won't  tell.  Will  the  dress  be  worn 
for  the  purpose  it  was  intended — De  la  Chasse's  wedding  ?** 

''  Yes,"  she  feebly  answered,  passing  on  to  the  west  drawing-room. 
Rose  arrested  still  further  her  impatient  steps,  and  gazed  after  her. 

^^  Whatever  is  the  matter?  How  strangely  ill  she  looks!  And  she 
says  her  marriage  is  to  come  off  with  De  la  C  basse !  I  wonder  whether 
that's  gospel:  or  nothing  but  a  blind?  When  the  wedding-morning 
comes,  we  may.  find  Jock  o'  Hazledeen  enacted  in  real  life.  What 
glorious  fun  it  ulrould  be !" 

Mr.  St.  John  was  pacing  the  room  when  Adeline  went  in,  and  he  met 
her  with  a  joyous  smile,  and  would  have  clasped  her  to  him.  But  Ade- 
line de  Castella  was  possessed  of  extreme  rectitude  of  feehng.  She  now 
knew  that  in  two  days'  time  she  should  be  the  wife  of  the  Baron  de  la 
Chasse ;  and  there  was  as  much  repugnance  to  that  feeling,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  inclination,  in  suffering  another  to  embrace  her,  two 
days  before  the  marriage,  as  there  would  have  been  two  days  after  it. 
Aks!  though  her  fears  had  sometimes  assailed  her,  she  had,  from  the 
beginning,  too  surely  coimted  on  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr.  St.  John. 
Shoe  evaded  him^  and  walked  forward,  panting  for  breath. 

He  was  alarmed  as  he  gazed  upon  her.  He  saw  the  agitation  she  was 
in,  and  the  fearful  aspect  of  her  features,  which  still  wore  the  ghastly 
hue  they  had  assumed  in  the  cabinet.  He  took  one  of  her  hands  within 
his,  but  even  that  she  withdrew. 

^<  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Adeline,  what  is  this  ?" 

She  endeavoured  to  answer  him,  but  the  palpitation  in  her  throat  im- 
peded her  utterance.     The  oppression  on  her  breath  increased. 

"  Adeline  !  have  you  no  pity  for  my  suspense  ?" 

**I — I — am  trying  to  tell  you,"  she  gasped  out,  vrbSi  a  jerk  between 
most  of  her  words.     "  I  am  going — to— marry  htm — ^De  la  Chasse." 

He  looked  at  her  for  some  moments  without  speaking.  ^'  You  have 
been  ill,  Adeline,"  he  said  at  length.  ^'  I  saw  last  night  the  state  you 
were  in,  and  would  have  given  much  could  I  have  remained  by  you." 

''  I  am  not  wandering,"  she  answered,  detecting  the  bent  of  his 
thoughts. '    ''  I  am  telling  you  truth.     I  must  marry  him." 

*^  Adeline — if  you  are  indeed  in  full  possession  of  your  senses — explain 
what  you  would  say.     I  do  not  understand." 

^*  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  understood,"  she  replied,  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  large  window  for  support.  "  On  Saturday,  their  fixed  wed- 
ding-day, I  shall  marry  him." 

"Oh,  this  is  shameful!  this  is  dreadful!"  he  exclaimed.  "  How  on 
earth  can  they  have  tampered  with  you  like  this  ?'' 

"  They  have  not  tampered  with  me,  Frederick.  I  decide  of  my  own 
free  wiU." 

"  It  is  disgracefiil !  disgraceful !"  he  uttered.     "  Where  is  M.  de  Cas- 
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tella  ?  I  will  tell  Urn  what  I  think  of  Us  ooadaet  A  talk  of 
honour r 

She  plaeed  her  hand  iq>on  his  arm  to  detain  him,  for  he  was  taming 
from  the  room. 

'^  He  can  tell  yon  nothing/'  she  said.  *^  He  doee  not  yet  know  my 
decision.     Do  not  hlame  him." 

<<  He  said  last  night  that  yon  should  be  free  to  choose,*'  impatiently 
uttered  Mr.  St  John. 

^*  And  I  am  free.  He — laid" — (she  hardly  knew  how  to  fi«me  Jmr 
words  and  yet  respect  her  oath) — '^  ne  laid  the  case  friUy  before  ne,  and 
left  me  to  decide  for  myself.  Had  I  chosen  you,  he  said  my  amt  Agnea 
should  accompany  us  to-day  to  England,  and  see  me  married.  But — I 
— dared  not — I" — (she  burst  into  a  flood  of  most  distresdng  team)— <<  I 
must  many  De  la  Chasse." 

<<  Explam,  explain."     He  was  getting  hot  and  aasfiy. 

'^  I  have  nothing  to  explain.  Only  that  my  frtther  left  it  to  me,  and 
that  I  must  marry  him  :  and  that  my  heart  will  bfoak." 

When  he  perfectly  understood  her,  understood  that  there  was  no  hope^ 
the  burst  of  reproach  that  came  from  him  was  terrible.  Yet  might  it  not 
be  excused  ?  He  had  parted  from  her  on  the  preyious  night  in  the  frill 
expectation  lliat  she  would  be  his  wife :  how  oonld  he  t&nk  othenrise 
after  all  that  had  occuired,  and  the  concluding  promise  (^  M.  de  Ca»- 
tella  ?  Yet  now',  without  preface,  without  reason,  she  tc^  him  that  Ae 
renounced  him  for  his  rival.     A  reason,  unhapfnly,  she  dared  not  giye. 

Oh  once  more,  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  Mr.  St  John  held  her  to  his 
heart,  as  of  old.  He  spoke  to  her  words  of  the  sweetest  and  most  persoc^ 
sive  eloquence ;  he  besought  her  to  fly  with  him,  to  beeome  his  beloved 
wife.  And  she  was  obliged  to  wrest  herself  from  him,  and  assure  him 
that  his  prayers  were  wasted ;  that  she  was  compelled  to  be  more  obdu- 
rate than  even  her  father  had  been. 

It  was  a  fault  of  Mr.  St.  Jean's  to  be  hasty  and  passionate,  when 
moved  to  it  by  any  great  cause,  but  perhaps  a  storm  of  passion  so  violent 
as  that  he  gave  way  to  now,  had  never  yet  shaken  him.  His  reproaches 
were  keen. 

^*  False  and  fiddle  that  you  are,  you  have  never  loved  me !  I  see  it  all 
now.  You  have  but  led  me  on,  to  increase^  at  the  last  moment,  the 
triumph  of  De  la  Chasse.  It  may  have  been  a  planned  thing  between 
you  I     Your  true  vows  have  been  given  to  him,  your  fiUse  ones  to  me." 

Adeline  placed  her  hands  on  his,  as  if  imploring  merey,  and  woald 
have  knelt  before  him,  but  he  held  her  up,  not  tenderly. 

"  If  I  thought  you  did  not  know  your  words  are  untrue,  it  would 
kill  me,"  she  faltered.  ^'  If  we  had  been  married,  as,  until  this  day,  I 
thought  and  prayed  we  should  be,  you  would  have  known  how  deeply  I 
love  you ;  how  the  love  will  endure  unto  death.  I  can  t^  you  tnis, 
now,  because  we  are  about  to  separate,  and  it  is  the  last  time  we  must 
ever  be  together  in  this  world.  Oh,  Frederick  !  mercy !  ^nercy !  do  not 
profess  to  think  I  have  loved  another." 

**  You  are  about  to  marry  him." 

<<  I  shall  marry  him,  hating  him ;  I  shall  marry  him,  loving  you  :  do 
you  not  think  I  have  enough  of  agony  ?" 

'<  As  I  am  a  living  man,"  utterod  Mr.  St  John,  *^  I  cannot  understand 
this !     You  say  your  father  told  you  to  choose  between  ns." 
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^  i  feel  as  if  I  riiould  die,^  she  muniiiired ;  '^  I  have  Mt  to,  at  tunes, 
lor  several  we^s  past.  There  is  sometlimg  hanging  over  me,  I  think," 
die  continuecl,  passing  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  abstraetedly. 

"Addine,"  he  impatiently  repeated,  ''are  yon  deoeivingmeP  Did 
your  father  give  you  free  liberty  to  choose  between  us  ?** 

''  Yes ;  he  gave  it  me— «fter  placing  ^  whole  case  before  me,''  she 
was  obliged  to  answer. 

''  And  you  deliberately  tell  me  you  have  chosen  De  la  Chasse  ?  You 
give  me  no  ezplanadon,  but  cast  me  off  like  this  P** 

''  I  dare  not" — the  words  were  wrung  from  her — *^  I  have  no  ezplana- 
tioii  to  give.  Oh,  Frederick,  dearest  Frederick — let  me  call  you  so  in 
your  presence,  for  the  first  and  last  and  only  time— do  not  reproach  m«  I 
Indeed,  I  must  mteny  him." 

''  Of  your  own  me  deliberation,  you  will,  mi  Saturday  next,  walk  to 
the  altar  and  beeome  his  wife  ?"  he  burst  forth.  ''  Do  you  mean  to  tdl 
me  that  ?" 

She  made  a  gesture  in  the  MSrmative,  her  sobs  rising  hysterically. 

**Fie  upon  you  !  fie  upon  you !"  he  cried,  contemptuously.  "  Vau 
boast  of  loving !  you  may  well  do  so,  when  you  have  had  two  lovers  to 
practise  upon.  I  understand  it  all  now ;  your  objection  to  my  speakine, 
until  the  last  moment,  to  M.  de  Castolla  ;  you  would  keep  us  botii  m 
your  train,  forsooth,  to  gratify  your  vanity  I  You  have  but  fooled  me  by 
pretendii^  to  listen  to  my  love;  you  have  led  me  on,  and  played  witn 
me,  It  slave  to  be  sacrificea  on  his  shrine !  I  give  you  up  to  him  joyfrdly. 
I  am  well  quit  of  you." 

''  Mercy  I  mercy !''  she  implored,  shrinking  down,  and  dasfung  her 
hands  t<^etheir. 

**  Fool  that  I  was  to  be  so  deceived !  Light  and  Bskh  that  yon  are, 
you  are  not  worthy  to  be  enshrined  in  an  honourable  man's  heart.  I  wiH 
thrust  your  image  from  mine,  until  not  a  trace,  not  a  recollection  of  it,  is 
left.  I  thank  God  it  will  be  no  impossible  task.  The  spell  that  bound 
you  to  me  is  broken.  Deceitful,  worthless  ^rl,  thus  to  have  betrayed 
your  fabe-heartedness  at  the  last !  but  better  for  me  to  have  discovered  it 
before  marriage  than  after.  I  lliank  you  for  this,  basely  treated  as  I 
have  been." 

She  made  an  effort  to  interrupt  him,  a  weak,  broken-hearted  effort ; 
but  his  fierce  torrent  of  speech  overpowered  it. 

'^  I  go  now,  and  in  leaving  this  place,  trust  I  shall  leave  its  memories 
behind.  /  will  never  willingly  think  of  you  again  in  life.  Con- 
temptuously as  you  have  cast  off  me,  so  vdll  I  endeavour  in  my  heart  to 
cast  off  you,  and  all  remembrance  of  you.  I  wish  you  good-by,  for  ever. 
And  I  hope,  for  De  la  Cbasse's  sake,  your  conduct  to  him,  as  a  wife,  may 
be  different  from  what  it  has  been  to  me." 

There  was  a  strange,  overwhelming  agony,  both  of  body  and  mind,  at 
work  within  her,  such  as  she  had  never  experienced  or  dreamt  of;  a 
chaos  of  confused  ideas,  the  most  painful  of  which  was  the  conviction 
that  he  was  leaving  her  for  ever  in  contempt  and  scorn.  A  wild  desire 
to  detain  him ;  to  convince  him  that  at  least  she  was  not  the  falsehearted 
being  he  had  painted  her ;  to  hear  some  kinder  words  from  his  lips,  and 
those  recalled,  crowded  to  her  brain,  mixing  itself  up  with  the  confusion 
and  despair  already  there. 
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With  his  mocldng  farewell  he  had  hastened  from  the  room,  by  way  of 
ibe  colonnade ;  it  was  the  nearest  way  to  the  path  which  led  to  hia  home^ 
and  he  was  in  no  mood  to  stand  upon  ceremony.  Adeline  rushed  aft^ 
him,  but  bis  strides  were  quick,  and  she  did  not  gain  upon  him.  She 
called  aloud  to  him,  ii/ber  flood-tide  of  despair. 

He  turned  and  saw  her  there,  flying  down  the  steps  after  him.  One 
repellent,  haughty  gesture  alone  escaped  him,  and  he  quickened  his  pace 
onwards.  Sl^  saw  the  movement  of  contempt,  but  she  still  pressed  on, 
and  got  half-way  across  the  lawn.  There  she  sank  upon  the  grass,  at 
first  in  a  kneeling  posture,  her  arms  outstretched  towards  him,  as  if  they 
p^uld  bring  him  bade,  and  a  sharp,  wailing  cry  of  anguish  escaping  firom 
her  lips. 

Why  did  he  not  look  round  ?  There  was  just  time  for  it,  ere  he  was 
(hidden  in  the  dark  shrubbery  :  he  would  have  seen  enough  to  drive  away 
hi9  storm  of  anger.  But,  waxing  stronger  in  his  wrath,  he  strode  on, 
without  deig^ng  to  cast  another  glance  behind. 

They  weie  in  the  chamber,  over  the  weitem  drawing-room,  examining 
the  thmgs  which  had  just  arrived  from  Paris.  Rose  happened  to  be  at 
the  window,  and  saw  Adeline  fall.  Uttering  an  exclamation,  whic^ 
caused  Mary  Carr  also  to  look,  she  turned  fix>m  it,  and  ran  down  to  h^ . 
Mary  followed,  but  her  pace  was  slow,  for  she  suspected  nothing  amiss, 
and  thought  Adeline  had  but  stooped  to  look  at  something  on  the  grass. 
When  Mary  reached  the  colonnade.  Rose  was  up  with  Adeline,  and 
iieemed  to  be  raising  her  head. 

What  was  it  ?  Mary  Carr  strained  her  eyes,  in  bewilderment.  Of 
their  two  dresses,  the  one  was  wlute,  the  other  a  lilac  muslin,  neariy  as 
light  as  white,  and  strange,  dark  spots  were  on  each  of  them,  as  of  blood, 
the  firesh  crimson  colour  glowing  in  the  sun,  whilst  Adeline's  mouth 
and  chin  were  covered  with  it.  The  truth  flashed  upon  Mary's  mind. 
Adeline  must  have  broken  a  blood-vessel. 

Terrified  and  confused,  Mary  darted  to  the  bell,  and  rang  it  violently, 
then  hastened  to  the  lawn,  to  the  assistance  of  Rose.  The  servants  came 
running  out,  and  then  the  family. 

Rose  was  kneeling  on  the  grass,  pale  with  terror,  supporting  Adeline's 
head  on  her  bosom.  Rose's  hair,  the  ends  of  her  long  golden  ringlets^ 
were  touched  with  the  blood,  and  her  hands  stained  with  it;  and 
Adeline Madame  de  Castella  fell  down  in  a  fainting-fit. 

Broken  a  blood-vessel !  It  was  unfortunately  too  true.  Was  it  the 
anguished  mind  6r  the  weakened  frame  whidi  caused  it,  or  both  com- 
bined ? 

They  bore  her,  gently  as  might  be,  from  the  lawn  into  the  yellow 
drawing-room,  not  daring  to  carry  her  up  to  the  bed-chambers,  and  laid 
her  on  the  costly  sofa,  the  blood  on  her  mouth,  neck,  and  dress,  present- 
ing a  repulsive  contrast  to  the  amber-velvet  pillows.  A  groom  went 
riding  off  to  Odesque,  at  full  gallop— that  is,  as  much  of  a  gallop  as 
French  by-roads  will  allow — to  bring  the  nearest  medicqj  man — and  to 
send  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  Boulogne  for  two  more,  one  English,  the 
other  French,  who  had  attended  her  in  the  spring. 

Adeline  lay  on  the  sofa,  quite  passive.  She  thought  she  was  dying, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  once  more  to  see  Mr.  St.  John.  Eo 
Rose  offered  to  write  to  him,  and  finished  a  note,  through  her  tears, 
despatching  it  by  Louise. 
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"  My  bear  Mr.  St.  John, — I  am  the  bearer  to  you  of  unhappy 
tidings.  Before  you  had  well  left,  this  momiDg,  Adeline  broke  a  blood- 
vessel of  the  lungs.  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  ;  she  thinks  she  is  dying. 
You  may  imagine  the  state  the  house  is  in— or  rather  I  don't  think  you 
can  imagine  it,  for  I  am  sure  you  never  saw  anything  like  it.  She  has 
asked  to  see  you  :  pray  come  immediately. 

'^  Yours,  in  haste, 

"  Rose  Darling." 

The  most  perfect  quiet,   both  of  mind  and  body,  was  essential  for' 
Adeline,  yet  tnere  she  lay,  restless  and  anxious,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Louise.     Though  exhausted  and  silent,  her  eye  wandered  incessantly 
towards  the  door.     M.  de  Castella  was  gone  up-stairs  to  his  wife's  room, 
who  was  falling  from  one  fainting-fit  into  another. 

In  came  Louise  at  last,  looking,  as  usual,  fiery  hot,  her  black  eyes 
round  and  sparkling.  She  had  made  haste  to  Madame  Baret's  and  back, 
as  desired,  and  came  in  at  once,  without  waiting  even  to  remove  her 
gloves,  the  only  addition  (except  the  parapluie  rouge)  necessary  to  render 
her  home-costume  a  walking  one.  What  would  an  English  lady's  maid 
say  to  that  ?  In  her  hand  she  bore  a  packet,  or  very  thick  letter,  for 
Adeline,  directed  and  sealed  by  Mr.  St.  John.  Adeline  followed  it  with 
her  eyes,  as  Rose  took  it  from  Louise. 

"  Shall  I  open  it  ?"  whispered  Rose,  bending  gently  over  her. 

Adeline  looked  assent,  and  Rose  broke  the  seal,  holding  it  immediately 
before  her  face.  It  was  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  without  word  or  comment, 
enclosing  all  the  letters  she  had  ever  written  to  him.  They  fell  in  a  heap 
upon  her,  as  she  lay.  Rose,  at  home  in  such  matters,  understood  it  as 
soon  as  Adeline,  and  turned  frowningly  to  Louise. 

"  Did  Mr.  St.  John  give  you  this  ?" 

**  Ah  no,  mademoiselle.     Mr.  St.  John  is  gone." 

"Gone!" 

"  Gone  away  to  Ei^land.     Gone  for  good." 

Rose  gathered  up  the  letters,  into  the  sheet  of  paper,  abstractedly, 
amusing  herself  by  endeavouring  to  put  together  the  large  seal  she  had 
broken.  Adeline's  eyes  were  closed,  but  she  heard — by  the  heaving 
bosom  and  crimsoned  cheeks,  contrasting  with  their  previous  ghastly 
paleness.  Louise,  like  a  simpleton,  continued  in  an  under  tone  to  Rose, 
and  there  was  nobody  by,  just  then,  to  check  her  gossip  : 

"  He  had  not  been  gone  three  minutes  when  I  got  there Oh,  by  the 

way,  mademoiselle,  here's  the  note  you  gave  me  for  him.  Madame  caret 
was  changing  her  cap  to  bring  up  the  thick  letter,  for  Mr.  St.  John  had 
said  it  was  to  be  taken  special  care  of,  and  given  into  Mademoiselle 
Adeline's  own  hands,  so  she  thought  she  would  bring  it  herself.  She's 
in  a  fine  way  at  his  going,  Mother  Baret,  for  she  says  she  never  saw  any^ 
one  that  she  liked  so  much  as  Mr.  St.  John." 

"  But  what  took  him  off  in  this  sudden  manner?"  demanded  R<«e, 
forgetful  of  Adeline,  in  her  own  eager  curiosity. 

"  Madame  Baret  says  she*d  give  her  two  ears  to  know,"  responded 
Louise.  "  She  thought,  at  first,  something  must  have  happened  up  here, 
a  dispute,  or  some  unpleasant  matter  of  that  sort.  But  I  told  her.  No. 
Something  had  occurred  here,  unfortunatelv^  «ure  enough,  but  it  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  St.  John,  because  he  had  left  previously. 
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She^en  thought  he  might  have  received  bad  news  from  England,  though 
there  were  no  letters  delivered  for  him  this  morning.  But  whatever  it 
was,  he  was  in  an  awful  passion.     He  has  spoilt  the  picture." 

<'  Which  picture  ?"  asked  Eose,  quickly.  And  before  recoidinff 
Louise's  answer,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  Adeline's  pm^toait  had 
long  been  finished  and  taken  up  to  the  chateau.  But  on  M.  de  Castellans 
return  from  Paris,  he  had  suggested  a  slight  alteration  in  the  backgpround 
of  the  picture,  so  it  was  sent  to  the  lodge  again.  Events  had  then 
crowded  so  fast,  one  upon  another,  coupled  with  Mr.  St.  John's  two  visits 
to  England,  that  the  change  was  not  at  once  effscted.  During  the  last 
Week  or  two,  however,  he  had  been  at  work,  and  completed  it  He  had 
given  oiders,  the  evening  he  expected  to  leave  with  Adeline,  that  it  should 
be  forwarded  the  next  day  to  the  chllteau. 
"  Which  picture  ?"  demanded  Rose. 

^^  Mademoiselle  Adeline's  likeness.  There  was  some  blue  paint  stand- 
ing in  the  room,  and  he  dashed  a  brush  in  it,  and  smeared  it  right  acroai 
the  face.  My  faith  I  what  a  way  he  must  have  been  in,  to  destroy  such 
a  beautiful  £Bee  and  painting!" 

"  I  told  him  one  day,  I  knew  he  could  be  passionate  if  he  liked,"  was 
Bose's  remark.     And  Louise  continued : 

'^  It  was  a  shame,  Madame  Baret  said,  to  vent  his  anger  upon  a  deaf 
and  dumb  thing,  like  that,  and  quite  like  an  insult  to  Mademoiselle 
Adeline — as  if  she  had  offended  him.  And  when  I  joined  in,  and  said  it 
was  worse  than  a  shame,  she  flew  out  at  me,  and  said  nobody  should  speak 
a  word  against  him,  before  her.  That  he  was  of  a  perfectly  gold^i  tem- 
per, and  always  behaved  like  a  king  to  everybody  about  him,  and  she 
Imows  somethu^  dreadful  must  have  happened,  for  he  was  like  one 
beside  himself,  and  knew  no  more  what  he  was  doing  than  a  child.  I'm 
sure  /  don't  want  to  speak  against  him,*'  added  Louise,  by  way  of  com- 
ment ;  '^  I  only  chimed  in  vnth  Mother  Baret  for  politeness'  sake.  He 
was  a  thorough  gentleman,  was  Mr.  St.  John,  and  always  behaved  like 
one  to  us  servants ;  and  you  know,  mademoiselle,  he  spoke  French  like  a 
true  angel,  besides."  (Comme  un  vrai  ange.) 
Bose  nodded.  "  But  what  did  he  go  away  for  ?" 
^  Nobody  knows.  When  he  came  in,  he  was  like  a  deranged  man, 
and  orderedi  a  horse  to  be  got  ready  for  him.  He  then  went  into  the 
painting- room,  and  stayed  there  ever  so  long,  and  then  into  his  chamber. 
By  the  time  he  came  out,  his  anger  was  over,  at  least  he  was  c^m  to 
appearance,  and  gave  Dame  Baret  the  packet  for  mademcnselle,  and  told 
OBfr  he  was  going  to  leave.  She  says  you  might  have  knocked  her  down 
with  a  whiff  of  old  Baret*s  pipe.  She  asked  him  when  he  was  coming 
,  hack  again,  and  he  said.  Never :  but  he  should  write  and  explain  to  M. 
xd'Estival.  And  off  he  rode,  giving  orders  that  his  clothes  and  other 
wngs  should  be  packed  and  sent  af^  him,  and  leaving  a  mint  of  money 
fos^^  all  who  had  waited  on  him," 

^t  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  more  Louise  would  have  found  to 
relat(^^  and  Rose  to  listen  to,  but  the  clattering  hoofs  of  a  horse  were  beard 
outsid«>^  and  Louise  sprang  to  the  window.  It  was  ihe  surgeon  from 
Odesqut:).  He  came  into  the  room  with  Mademoisdile  de  Beaufoy  and 
M.  de  Ca^stella.  And  soon  his  fiat  was  whispered  all  over  the  house- 
that  there  Snras  no  hope  ;  that  Adeline  de  Cai^ella  was  doomed  to  die^ 
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MY  FIRST  EVENING  ON  CIRCUIT. 

BY  "WABBINGTON.*' 

Those  paliny  days  in  which  Irish  genUemen  thought  it  an  indis* 
pefiisable  part  or  their  dades  to  put  at  least  fite  bottles  of  claret  under  their 
belt  b^ore  seeking  their  couches,  had  passed  when  I  joined  the  H  — 
Gireuit.  The  humours  and  the  oddities  which  distinguished  our  fathers, 
t€)getiwr  with  their  powers  of  imbibing  vinous  fluids,  had  become  con- 
siderably toned  down  with  us  tlieir  successors,  and  thoi]^  the  same 
flashes  oi  -mt  and  brilHancy  of  conversational  powers  were  not  to  be  ex* 
peeted,  there  was  enough  of  peculiarity  about  our  habits  and  little  social 
reonions  in  iJiose  stupid  assize  towns,  to  render  an  account  of  my  first 
evening  on  circuit  smnewhat  interesting  to  that  very  large  class  of  the 
pubHe  who  have  never  ye(  made  one  of  a  bar  mess.  As  I  have  already 
said,  tbe  hard*drinking  days  of  the  Irish  gentleman,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  Irish  bar,  had  passed^  and  it  was,  therefore,  but  a  little  after  nine 
in  the  evening  that  we  (that  is,  the  great  un-briefkl,  who  had  neither 
coosnltatioua  nor  dieuts  to  attend  to)  rose  from  table,  after  having  con- 
sumed a  reasonable  share  of  the  claret  which  had  been  sent  as  a  present 
to  the  H  bar  by  ^e  then  recently-appointed  chancellor,  who  had 

formerly  been  a  member  of  the  circuit.  Ours  was  but  a  small  bar :  and  it 
wma  a  boast  with  us  that  we  had,  in  proportion  to  our  members,  a  greater 
nanxber  of  gentlemanlike,  good-looking,  and  clever  juniors  than  any 
otber  circuit  in  Ireland,  and  that  more  unanimity  and  good  (I  might 
abaoat  say  brotherly)  feeling  existed  amongst  our  members  than  amongst 
any  of  the  others.  Comparatively  a  stranger,  my  reception  by  all,  both 
leaders  and  juniors,  at  dinner,  prepared  me  for  the  hearty  invitation  of 
Bnsfaeton,  the  life  and  soul  of  <be  circuit,  as  we  were  rising.  **  The 
fdlowa  are  coming  to  my  lodgings  this  evening,  mon  amiy  for  their 
coffee  and  whist.  I  have  plenty  of  pipes  and  weeds  (we  are  licensed  to 
smoke  on  the  premises),  so,  if  you  have  no  letters  to  write,  you  may  as 
wdl  oome  along  with  us  now,  and  I  will  steer  you."  While  I  was  fish- 
ing a  cigar  out  of  his  case,  which  he  proffered  to  me  at  the  same  time 
with  his  invitation,  I  expressed  myself  free  as  air,  and  ready  to  join  his 
party  at  once. 

One  thing  more  remained  to  be  done.  Busheton,  who  was  a  very 
clever  fellow,  though  somewhat  addicted  to  what  I  might  call  mild 
dissipation,  had  been  assigned  as  counsel,  by  one  of  the  judges,  to 
de^d  a  man  who  was  to  be  tried  for  murder  in  the  morning,  and  who 
had  empk>yed  neither  counsel  nor  attorney  for  his  defence.  His  only 
brief  was  a  copy  of  the  informations,  which,  by  the  directions  of  the 
judge,  was  furnished  to  him  by  the  crown  solicitor. 

"  Mark,  my  boy,"  said  Busheton,  turning  to  another  junior,  Mark 
Heam,  who  preferred  going  quietly  to  his  lodgings,  and,  after  reading  a 
dozen  pages  of  some  useful  book,  turning  quietly  into  bed  before  eleven 
o'olodc — **  Mark,  my  boy,"  said  he,  whilst  lighting  his  cigar,  ^'  as  an 
earnest  of  your  future  promotion  and  of  what  I  intend  to  do  for  you  when 
I  am  ^attorney-general,  I  hereby  appoint  you  my  devil.  I  shall  send 
you  over  the  in&)rmations  in  that  case  of  Tunny's,  which  the  press  of 
my  civil  business  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  to  properly  ;  note  them  up 
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for  me  to-night,  and  be  ready  in  the  morning  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
case.'* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Busheton  was  a  barrister  of  three 
whole  years'  standing,  while  Mark  was  but  of  two,  and  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  had  ever  held  a  record-brief  in  their  lives  .at  the  time,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  gravity  with  which  Busheton  delivered  himself 
thus,  while  addressing  (as  he  called  him)  *'  his  young  fnend."  Hearii 
promised  compliance  with  an  air  of  equal  though  not  mock  gravity;  and 
Bvisheton,  caljing  on  some  half-^dozen  of  us  to  *^  come  along,"  we  rattled 
down  the  stairs  of  the  hotel  in  which  our  mess-room  was  situated,  iuto 
the  street.  The  night  was  raw  and  cold  (it  was  a  rough  March  even- 
ing), and  the  wretched,  bleak  appearance  of  ever3i;hing  out  of  doors,  and 
of  the  one  principal  street  of  the  town,  lit  only  by  tne  few  rays  strag-^ 
gling  from  an  occasional  shop,  made  Busheton's  sitting-room  look  un- 
usually cosy  when  we  were  ushered  into  it,  ^ith  its  blazing  turf-fire, 
comfortable  carpet,  neat,  though  somewhat  gaudy,  furniture  and  engrav- 
ings, and  general  air  of  carefulness  and  regularity.  Knowing,  from  the  • 
hearty  style  of  the  invitation,  that  I  was  welcome,  I  proceeded  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  others,  who  disposed  of  themselve*  in  various  lazy 
and  grotesque,  if  not  graceful,  attitudes,  on  chairs,  sofos,  and  loungers 
through  the  room,  and  made  myself  extremely  comfortable  in  a  hx^ 
arm-chair,  thankful  for  the  progress  of  civilisation,  which  had  brought 
such  articles  into  country  towns.  Tea  was  ordered,  and  placed  on. the 
table  in  the  midst  of  the  mo9t  religious  silence  from  the  smokers,  who^ : 
with  the  true  appreciation  of  the  weed,  were  devoting^themselves  entirely 
to  blowing  clouds,  and  building  castles  in  the  said  clouds,  undisturbed 
by  chatter. 

The  scene  was  one  of  peace  and  tranquil  enjoyment  worthy  of  a  divao. 
At  last,  when  we  were  getting  to  the  ends  of  our  second  cigars,  and  were 
inclined  to  cry  *<  Ohe,  jam  satis,"  Busheton  broke  the  silence  as  usual  widi 
something  to  raise  a  good-humoured  laugh  at  the  expense  of  some  one  • 
present.  His  jokes,  however,  and  humorous  allusions  were  so  devoid  of  ^ 
Dittemess»  that  none  laughed  more  heartily  than  the  individual  carica- 
tured, as  I  may  call  it.  It  would  be  impossiUe  to  fairly  appreciate^  the 
point  of  his  fun  unless  one  knew  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  as-' 
sailed.  His  attack  now  was  upon  Haughton,  a  tall,  swarthy,^  dark-haired, 
good-humoured,  good-hearted  young  fellow  of  about  four-and-twenty, 
who  never  gave  any  symptoms  of  extraordinary  mental  qualities  until  he 
was  set  down  at  a  whist-table,  when  he  displayed  powers  of  memory, 
reasoning,  and  calculation,  which  were,  as  the  Yankees  would  say, 
^<  rayther  a  caution."  As  for  law,  he  neither  knew,  cared,  nor  pretended 
to  know  anything  about  it,  but  he  had  a  remote  notion  that  whenever 
he  got  a  brief  he  would  work  it  up  some  way  or  other.  He  was  always 
late  everywhere  and  for  everything,  forgetting  anything  of  import- 
ance he  nad  to  do,  cursing  himself  and  everything  else  when  he  found 
out  his  mistake,  and  rather  given  to  squeal  out,  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  imprecations  on  his  luck  or  his  partner  (if  he  were  on  terms  of 
sufficient  familiarity  with  him  to  take  such  a  liberty),  and  to  watch 
until  he  got  some  man  to  listen  attentively  and  sympathetically  to  his 
sorrows  and  to  some  fearfully  abstruse  point  about  the  fourth  last  trick, 
when  his  partner  led  the  seven  of  spades  fourth  round  with  the  eight  in 
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\as  luuid,  and  his  right-hand  adversary  threw  awaj  a  losings  card,  and  he^ 
he  trumped  it,  certain,  of  course,  that  the  last  player  had  we  eight ;  and 
how  they  lost  the  odd  trick,  and  how  anything  so  simply  absurd  never 
was  known-^n^ver,  and  how  he  was  always  persecutea  widi  such  — ^ 
infernal  luck,  and  men  would  always,  when  his  partners,  play  in  such  a 

disgusting  way.    He  was  at  liottom  an  honourable  and  high-minded 

gentieman,  and  these  peculiarities,  somewhat  rough  though  some  of  them 
wer^  like  the  antagonistic  elements  in  a  salad,  served  to  give  a  zest  to 
our  society  as  a  whole ;  and  when  he  left  us,  on  receiving  a  legal  appoint- 
ment, we  often  lelt  that,  though  we  might  lose  wiser  men,  we  could  not 
lose  a  more  agreeable  companion,  or  one  that  could  be  less  spared.  After 
this  little  sketch  of  William  Haughton,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  and  worthy 
scion  of  a  distinguished  midland  family,  1  will  allow  Busheton  to  speak 
for  himself. 

'^  I  think  you  fellows  are  sufficiently  accustomed  to  tumbling  into  my 
rooms  without  waiting  to  be  asked,"  said  he,  after  giving  me  a  cup  of  tea 
with  his  own  hand,  **  to  want  me  to  help  you  ;  so  tidke  care  of  your- 
selves." 

The  hint  was  acted  upon  in  a  straggling  way,  as  some,  lazier  than 
others,  wanted  those  who  went  to  the  table  to  be  charitable  in  filling  and 
handmg  a  few  cups,  a  prayer  sometimes  acceded  to,  and  sometimes  re- 
fused in  (as  it  was  called  by  the  lazy  ones)  the  most  savage  manner. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  tea  there  was  a  general  brightening  up,  and 
Ae  men  began  chatting  to  one  another,  some  growling  together  over 
their  ill-luck  in  not  getting  as  much  as  an  assignment — t.  e,  being  ap- 
pointed to  defend  some  poor  person  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  which, 
^ugh  it  brought  no  money,  gave  the  ambitious  and  clever  an  oppor- 
tunity for  di^ay.  Master  Billy  was  loud  in  his  complaints  at  one  time 
how  a  confounded  fellow,  a  tenant  of  his  father's,  actually  had  a  case  to  be 

tried  in  the  very  town,  and  had  not  g^ven  him  a  brief,  the infernal 

scoundrel.  The  peculiarity  of  the  converse  here  was,  that  while  in  other 
societies  people  g^  into  comers  to  say  hard  things  of  their  neiffhbours,  the 
whole  thing  fell  spiritless  to  the  ground  unless  the  victim  could  hear,  and 
was  dragged  into  the  fight  something  like  a  bull  who  is  roused  by  the 
picad<Nres  in  the  arena. 

^  W^,"  sang  out  a  gentleman  who  was  lying  stretched  on  his  back 
on  a  Boia,  and  who  had  g^ven  no  proof  of  vitality  hitherto,  except  occa- 
sional wreaths  of  smoke  from  his  lips,  rousing  himself  up,  flinging  away 
the  butt  of  a  cig^r,  and  turning  on  the  company  a  very  pallid  but  clever 
&oe,  vntii  a  magnificent  forehead,  and  his  thin  hair  carefully  arranged 
over  it,  *^  I  never  saw  such  a  mull  as  Busheton  and  Haughton  made  of 
that  iiifanticide  case  at  T  **  (the  last  town  where,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  they  had  been  assigned,  and  g^t  the  prisoner  off  cleverly  from  the 
capital  charge).  *<  They  were  like  a  couple  of  ill-conditioned  dogs,  that 
never  ran  in  couj^es,  each  taking  a  line  of  his  own  and  choking  the  other, 
and,  when  brought  to  a  stand-still,  snarling  and  biting  at  one  another.  I 
wonder  they  did  not  hang  the  woman ;  they  did  all  that  men  could  do, 
at  any  rate.** 

Tms  diatribe,  which  was  entirely  unprovoked,  was  delivered  in  the 
most  sententious  manner,  and  received  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  Busheton 
had  sufficient  cleverness  to  join  the  laugh,  but  Haughton  was  proceeding 
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to  defend  hunsdf  most  energetteally,  and  demoiiBtrato  that,  as  he  oaUed 
it  himeelf,  in  hunting  phraseology,  <<  the  line"  he  took  watthe  safest,  but 
was  interrupted  by  Busheton : 

<<  NeTer  mind  that  cantankersome  Lesley,  Billy,  my  boy !  It*s  all 
jealousy.  Now,  just  leave  him  to  me  fer  a  minute,  and  FU  s^  you  right* 
A  feet  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  our  brother  Haughton  has  come 
within  my  knowledge,  aod  I  tJiink  it  right  to  make  puUic  an  ineid^ 
which  redounds  to  die  h<mour  of  diat  distinguished  member  o£  the  H 
bar.*' 

<^  What  the  devil  is  he  at,"  growled  Master  Billy,  getting  suspi(»ous  at 
the  fiiendly  assistanee  tendered  in  such  a  grandiioqurait  strain. 

^<  Silence,  ingrate !"  cried  Busheton,  while  we  all  with  one  roioe  called 
for  "  Order." 

Haughton  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Busheton  continued :  ^  You  are 
aware,  gentlemen,  that  our  brother  has  a  weakness  fer  luggage,  and  that 
to  see  him  starting  fer  circuit,  between  hat-cases,  portmanteam,  tnmks, 
caqpet-bags,  desks,  sticks,  umbrellas,  fishing-rods,  &c.,  yon  cumot  per* 
suade  yourself  but  that  he  is  going  by  long  sea  to  India.  It  was  my 
fortune,  whether  good  or  ill  I  do  not  say,  to  be  at  the  terminus  in  Dublin 
when  our  brother  Haughton  arrived  with  his  usual  array  of  traps,  wlndi 
occupied  the  carman  and  four  porters  to  get  on  the  train  in  time,  friand 
William  cursing  and  fizzing  about  in  the  most  frantic  manner  at  having, 
amongst  other  things,  either  forgotten  or  lost,  in  coming  to  the  station, 
his  third  great-coat  and  one  of  his  railway  wrappers.  I  have  now  stated 
one  fact,  fonrnng  a  leading  feature  in  my  firiend's  case  necessary  to  be 
undeffstood.  Let  me  remind  you  of  another.  Oh,  dkciples  of  Ho^de  and 
Major  A. !  you  are  never,  even  in  the  most  dreary  of  towns,  at  a  loss 
for  a  couple  of  packs  of  cards  wherever  Billy  is  to  be  found.  Is  he  not 
sowing  for  himself  a  rich  crop  of  gratitude,  which  he  will  one  day 
rei^.^' 

"  Isn't  that  his  vocation  ?"  interrupted  Lesley. 

^  Insult  added  to  injury,"  continued  Busheton.  '^  That  r^vtile  lyii^ 
on  the  sofe,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pockets,  won  three  pounds  ten 
shillings  feom  the  amiable  William  last  night.  To  continue  my  narra- 
tive, however,  and  let  me  hope  free  from  those  unseemly  interruptions^ 
you  are  now  aware,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  in  our  foinrth  town  since 
leaving  Dublin,  and  I  have  observed,  as  we  journeyed  onwards,  that  our 
bro^r  Haughton's  heap  of  luggage  became  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,  owing  to  the  graceful  abandon  with  which  he  dashed 
out  of  every  town,  and  his  remembering  only  when  he  was  some  twdve 
or  fiflieen  miles  on  his  way  from  the  town,  tlmt  he  had  forgottei  some  of 

his  travelling  paraphernalia.     When  we  left  T ^  he  had  with  faun 

something  like  the  ordinary  amount  of  tn^s  which  anybody  dse  would 
take  with  him— one  portmanteau,  a  hat-case,  a  great-coat,  and  a  railway 
wrapper.     It  so  happened  that  when  we  were  getting  into  the  train  at 

the  T station,  the  down  train  to  C came  up.    It  was  dark,  and 

there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  right  train  to  get  into. 
Fearing  that  Master  Billy  would  go  wrong  some  way  or  other,  I  got  him 
into  my  carriage,  with  his  hat-case  in  his  hand,  and  his  mind  for  once  at 
ease,  as  he  had  given  his  portmanteau  in  charge  to  one  of  the  railway 
porters  to  be  put  into  the  luggage  van.  After  g^ettmg  in  here,  all  was 
bustle  and  confusion  with  the  crowd  of  men  ruslung  backwards  and  for- 
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wisds  geilbg  ijheir  tluDgs  together,  and  making  inqvizief  about  oomqr- 
ances  into  the  town.  I  quietly  extricated  my  one  small  portmaaAean^ 
irindi,  tdtmng  porter  for  t^e  n^mce,  I  took  on  my  shouldefB^  and  want 
out  to  secure  a  car.  Having  engaged  one,  and  placed  my  pcMrtmanteaa 
on  i<^  I  retomed  to  ilie  platform  for  Haughton.  The  crowd  had  deaied 
away  a  Htde,  but  it  was  raUier  by  the  sound  of  angry  and  enottuhting 
tones  that  I  traced  Master  William,  at  the  extreme  end,  actnaUy  dancing 
with  rage,  cursing,  and  spluttering  like  a  red4iot  poker  in  a  bndcel 
of  ooJd  watec  *  Such  conduct  was  monstrous  !*  ^  Such  nefflect  was 
disgraceful !'  ^  He  would  write  to  the  directors  P  '^He  had  nothing 
hut  the  dothes  on  his  hack !'  ^  He  would  Imns^  an  action  against  the 
company P  'The  servants  should  be  all  dismissed!'  Such  weie  the 
aoun&  whidi  reached  my  ear,  together  with  some  of  the  most  vigorous 
QKplefeives  in  the  English  language,  and  one  or  two  invented  exprsody 
for  the  occasion.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  our  worthy  farotiber  had,  aftsr 
all  Ins  eaie>  botdied  the  wing  by  neglecting  to  ii^srm  the  porter, 
*  the  atupideBt  scoundrel  that  ever  was !'  that  he  was  coming  here,  and 
the  consequence  was,  in  the  confusion,  that  Mr.  William's  portmanteau 

was  put  into  the  down  train  to  C ,  and  was  at  the  moment  some 

eighty  miles  av^y  on  its  destination.  The  telegraphs  have  not  yet  been 
completed,  and  so  up  to  the  present  time  (some  n)rty-eie;ht  hours)  the 
unfortunate  young  man,  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  destitution,  haf 
actually  to  barrow  my  shirts,  and  we  made  our  triumphant  entry  into  this 
town,  William  clinging  to  the  last  of  his  household  goods—his  hat-case^ 
whush  contained  a  dozen  of  shirt  collars,  and  four  packs  of  cards.  Say, 
biethren,  haa  he  not  earned  our  lasting  gratitude-^and  should  we  not 
contribute  to  relieve  Ins  miserable  condition  ?" 

Busheton's  story  was  received  with  a  roar  of  amdause,  and  Haughton 
was  going  to  bore  us  with  some  explanations  in  his  usual  vociferous  way, 
^i^ien  a  rather  strong  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  somebody  sanr 
out,  "  Here  are  the  men  who  have  been  dining  with  the  judges  V*  and 
hardly  was  the  street-door  opened  when  we  beard  some  person  rushing 
up-stairs,  firom  the  steps  evidently  taking  each  flight  in  two  bounds,  and. 
a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  of  a  clear  olive  complexion,  and  quite 
beardless,  wrapped  in  a  £rieze  great-coat,  which  reached  to  his  beds, 
burst  into  the  room. 

**  There  is  Haughton  at  his  confounded  portmanteau,  Fll  engage^  and 
ofiering  to  lay  five  to  two  that  he  will  prove  it  to  be  all  the  porter^s 
fault,''  was  nis  first  exclamation  on  entering.  "  I  knew,  by  the  con- 
founded rumpus,  that  ycMi  feUows  must  have  been  stirring  him  up.  Give 
me  an  old  clay  p^e,  and  cut  some  tobacco,  somebody,"  he  continued, 
takii^  off  his  over-coat ;  "  Tm  starved  for  a  smoke." 

The  bustle  created  by  Hevinge's  entrance  (that  was  his  name)  diverted 
my  attention  from  the  man  who  came  after  him,  and  who,  beine  slighdy 
lame»  had  ascended  the  stairs  in  a  more  leisurely  way  than  his  com- 
panion, and,  coming  in  quietly,  had  settied  himself  with  his  cig»r  in  a 
comfortable  comer  near  the  fire.  My  attention  was,  however,  princi- 
pally attracted  by  Hevinge,  who,  after  taking  off  his  great-coat,  appeared 
in  evening  costume  of  the  most  soigne  description  (the  dinner  with  ihe 
judges  was  an  affair  of  great  ceremony),  and  I  must  confess  the  contrast 
between  the  elegantiy^ressed,  handsome  mmi,  with  his  well-cut  aris- 
toeratie  featmres  and  thorough-bred  looks^  and  the  black  day  pipe  &om 
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wluch'  he  was  extractiog  yolumes  of  smoke^   had  for  me  a  pecoHar 

^*  I  «ajr,  Hevinge,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  had  you  a  pleasant  dinner 
mth  the  judges?" 

'  **  This  is  gk>rioas  Cavendish !"  was  the  reply ;  "  those  cigars  are  only 
fit  for  ^oung  ladies.  Oh,  ask  Hartley  about  our  party;  I  want  to 
smoke :  and  do  settle  a  taUe  for  a  ruhber."  And  ne  continued  dili- 
gently his  task  of  <^  cloud  compelling.'' 

The  hint  ahout  the  whist-table  was  acted  on  at  once,  as  our  origmal 
party,  which  was  six,  by  the  addition  of  the  two  new  comers,  formed  the 
necessary  number  for  a  couple  of  rubbers.  While  the  tablecloths  were 
being  settled,  Lesley  woke  up  again.  ^    ' 

**  Did  Norris"  (this  was  a  hard-working  man,  who  eschewed  the  whist 
parties  as  something  ^g^tful)  ^*  bore  you  all,  talking  about  contingent 
reminders  and  that  kind  of  stuff  ?" 

"  Rather,"  said  Hartley ;  "  but  we  have  to  thank  him  for  drawing  a 

tMt  of  Lord  Plunket's  from  old  T ,  which  I  for  one  never  he^rd 

of  before." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,"  cried  several. 

**  Well,  you  must  know,"  continued  Hartley,    **  beside  Hevinge, 

Norris,  and  myself,  for  juniors,  we  had  the  father,  and  ,  and /* 

(a  couple  of  old  Q.C.s),  "  at  dinner,  and  as  T and  th®  M  feUowg 

got  talking  about  old  times,  his  lordship  thawed  a  good  deal,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  much  pleasanter  and  less  formal  than  usual.  After 
dinner  was  removed  and  we  settled  quietly  to  our  claret^  that  confounded 
Norris  began  about  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  distrain  when  the  re- 
version was  gone,  and  to  jaw  the  old  man  about  that  case  of  Pluek  «. 
Dirges,  in  which  I  believe  the  court  differed  on  that  very  point.  '  Ah,' 
said  the  old  man,  with  his  usual  quiet,  gentlemanly  smile,  *  I  remembor 
we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  that  case.  Lord  Plunket  was  our 
chief  then,  and  I  was  the  junior  member  of  the  court.    Judge  , 

who  was  with  the  plaintiff,  sat  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Judge  ,  who 

differed  from  us  all,  on  the  other,  and  in  the  course  of  the  argument, 
whenever  counsel  on  one  side  or  the  other  cited  a  case  bearing  in  favour 
of  their  own  views,  each  would  nudge  his  lordship  most  diligently,  or  pull 

at  his  robe,  to  attract  his  particular  attention.     '^  Well,  T ,"  said  he 

to  me,  when  we  were  rising,  *'  this  is  a  most  tiresome  case ;  and  as  for 
me,  it  is  nothing  but"  (turning  to  Ab  other  judges)  '<  pluck  on  one  side 
and  digs  (Digges)  on  the  other." '." 

^<  Gentlemen,"  sud  Hevinge,  ^*  if  you  mean  to  pli»r  whist  you  may  as 
well  commence,  as  my  landlady  says  the  character  of  her  house  will  be 
ruined  firom  ^e  disreputable  hours  you  are  leading  me  into^  and  I  musty 
therefore,  be  in  before  twelve." 

**  What  a  crammer!"  was  Busheton's  uiswer ;  '*  the  latest  man  of  the 
lot,  who  has  so  often  seduced  me  into  commencing  to  play  6cart^  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning,  until  our  candles  were  gone,  even  after  every 
irregular  of  the  corps  was  reposing  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Ah,  Ed- 
ward, you  are  a  bad  *un,  ruining  my  health  and  crakter  with  unearthly 
hours  and  much  tobacco.  We  may  as  well  indulge  him,  however." 
And  so  saying,  we  rose  to  take  our  places  and  to  cut  for  partners,  after 
which,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  flying  shot,  and  a  perfect  burst 
of  approval  and  congratulations  on  one  side,  and  mutual  recriminations 
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as  to  good  play  on  the.oijiery  after  the  condiision  of  eaeh  robber,  together 
with  sundry  vexed  points  as  to  which  side  laid  the  five  to  two,  or  six  to 
four  on  the  rubber,  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  that  un- 
broken silence  and  attention  to  business  which  the  noble  game  of  whist 
demands  from  its  votaries.  It  boots  not  to  mention  how  many  cigars  I 
smoked,  or  how  many  cups  of  tea  I  drank  (intoxicating  fluids  don^t  agree 
with  whist»  and  were  consequently  not  produced),  or  how  I  relished  a 
smoking  hot  tumbler  of  brandy  punch  before  facing  the  outer  atmosphere, 
or  what  hour  in  the  morning  it  was,  or  how  one  man  could  not  recognise 
his  lodgings,  there  l^^g  no  numbers  on  the  houses,  and  wanted  to  know 
*^  what  a  saddler's  shop  was  like  with  its  shuts  up,"  it  is  enough  that  I 
arrived  safe  in  my  domicile,  and  shall  not  soon  forget  the  friendly  welcome 
I  received  on  circuit,  or  the  hearty,  odd,  and  entertaining  fiiends  with 
whom  I  spent  that  evening,  my  first  on  the  H bar. 


THE  GIPSY  GIRL. 

BY  MABY  a   F.   MONCK. 

Thy  courtly  speech  is  all  in  vain, 

I  will  not  hear  thee  more ; 
Time  was  when  I  had  dreams  of  love, 

"But  that  at  last  is  o'er. 
Go  woo  the  wind  that  bends  yon  tree,    * 

And  if  it  make  reply. 
And  be  the  creature  of  thy  will,  •  - 

So  then  in  truth  shall  I. 

I  tell  thee  all  thy  flatteries 

Fall  idly  on  mine  ear. 
Thy  words  are  dull,  and  cold,  and  tame 

To  some  I  used  to  hear. 
Thoii  trifler  with  a  thousand  hearts ! 

Thou  never  canst  have  known 
The  love  that  twines  its  hopes  and  feeurs 

Kound  one--and  one  alone. 

I  had  a  lover,  h©  was  one 

Who  dwelt  beyond  the  sea; 
A^d  in  those  days  hew  fair  was  life ! 

How  beautifiu  to  me ! 
But  he  w^  slain.    One  sudden  blow 

Destroyed  the  hopes  of  years, 
lie  grief  that  hath  the  keenest  pang 

Is  that  which  sheds  no  tears. 

Were  I  to  Jisten  to  thy  vows. 

The  grave  would  yield  its  dead ; 
All  visions  pf  an  earthly  love 

Lie  in  his  lonely  bed. 
But  were  my  heart  yet  free  to  love, 

No  tender  speech*  of  thine. 
No  glance  could  ever  answer  find 

In  word  or  look  of  mine. 
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C^ !  let  me  seek  my  people's  tenli, 

I  hear  their  names  revued. 
Yet  feel  in  my  indignant  breast 

I  am  the  more  their  child. 
I  pride  me  that  my  gipsy  blood 

Speaks  plamly  in  my  face, 
Thar  on  my  dusky  brow  is  marked 

The  impress  of  my  race. 

I  scorn  the  wealth  of  shining  gems 

Thoi  thou  woiddst  have  me  prize ; 
Say^  can  they  match  the  hosts  of  stars 

Th&t  gem  the  midnight  skies  ? 
I  care  not  for  those  scentless  blooms. 

Though  bright  and  fair  to  viev ; 
I  weary  for  the  wild-wood  beUs, 

Bom  of  the  sun  and  dew. 

The  deer  is  lying  in  the  fern, 

Li  manjr  a  grassy  glade ; 
The  fawn  is  bounding  through  the  brake. 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade. 
'Tis  many  a  month  since  I  have  seen 

The  moon  look  on  those  streams. 
Whose  voices  haunt  my  waking  hours. 

And  fill  my  sleep  with  dreams. 

I  sicken  of  this  perfomed  air. 

This  floor  with  carpets  decked; 
Mystep  fell  lighter  on  the  moss 

with  leaves  and  wild-flow'rs  flecked. 
I  hate  the  duskv  walls  and  roolB 

TRiat  line  each  city  street ; 
I^tremble  at  the  hard,  stem  eyes, 

The  troubled  brows  I  meet. 

I  would  I  might  awake  (mce  more 

Amid  the  dewy  bowers. 
And  fed  the  morning  incense  rise 

From  sweet  untended  flowers. 
Those  scented  waters  have  no  <^ann 

To  cool  my  achiiuj  brow — 
C^  for  the  diamond  drops  that  hang 

On  every  forest  boi^  1 

The  dells  and  glades,  where  not  alone 

My  steps  were  wont  to  roam. 
Have  heard  fond  words  that  sought  to  paint 

My  future  foreign  home. 
I  must  be  free  to  wander  there. 

For,  parted  though  we  be, 
Tlie  haimts  we  shared  have  soothing  tongoes 

That  speak  of  Aim  to  me. 

I  mu8t  be  free — ^life  wasteth  fiist. 

And  I  am  fain  to  die — 
With  nature's  lovely  solitudes 

And  nature's  children  nigh. 
Nay,  plead  not :  sooner  shall  thy  hand 

The  summer  lightninff  bind, 
Than  thy  false  love  shaU  wean  my  thon^^ts 

From  aU  I've  left  behind. 
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BY  AN   OLD   TRAYELLEB. 

These  is  noting  [ffepossessbg  in  the  external  appearance  of  the 
*'  Athens  of  GermaDj."  Till  the  new  palace  was  erected,  Saxe  Weimar 
had  scarcely  a  single  handsome  building.  The  fHiiitX  6trafC/  the 
largest  street  within  the  city,  is  little  better  than  a  lane ;  and  the  streets 
which  have  heen  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cemetery  are  only 
handsome  as  compared  with  the  meanness  which  preceded  them.  The 
theatre — lor  the  opening  of  which  Schiller  wrote  his  beautiful  prologue 
to  Wallenstein— -is  perfectly  plain  without,  and  I  was  told  that  the  in- 
terior was  equally  simple ;  but  there  was  no  performance  the  night  I  was 
at  Saxe  Wdmar,  and  when  I  called  at  the  theatre  in  the  morning  neither 
money  nor  entreaties  could  procure  me  a  moment's  admission  beyond  the 
stage-door.  During  rehearsals  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  it  was  in  this 
instance  the  more  disappointing,  as  the  piece  they  were  reciting  was  the 
iBaOenjicin'^  i(iitt,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  author  hml  himself 
assisted  at  its  first  performance.  To  tread  the  same  ground,  and  look 
upon  the  same  object^  associates  us  more  spiritually  with  the  recollections 
of  an  eminent  man  than  the  sight  of  relics  deposited  in  glass  cases,  or 
chambers  that  have  been  desecrated  or  chang^ ;  and  there  are  number- 
less recollections  at  Saxe  Weimar  which  make  us  forget  its  architectural 
poverty.  The  houses  of  Herder,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Goethe,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  them,  give  its  streets  a  higher  interest  than  if 
every  building  was  a  palace. 

I  spent  above  an  hour  in  the  rooms— still  remaining  as  he  left  thern^- 
and  amongst  the  relics  of  Goethe,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  his  friends 
and  worMppen ;  for  admirers  is  too  feeble  a  term  for  those  who  have 
felt  deeply  ihe  power  of  his  genius,  or  the  influence  of  his  personal 
acquaintance.  There  was  nothing  of  splendour,  nothing  even  of  a 
scholar's  luxuries.  The  handsome  copy  of  "  Sardanapalus,  Foscari, 
and  Cain,"  presented  by  Lord  Byron,  was  carefully  folded,  as  it  had 
been  by  Goethe  himself,  in  a  sUk  pocket  handkerchief,  and  placed,  with 
a  few  other  volumes,  in  a  drawer  apart ;  but  the  generality  of  his  books 
had  the  plain  air  of  actual  service,  and  most  of  them  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  his  long  life.  They  were  arranged  on  shelves  of  unpainted 
wood,  in  a  small  chamber  adjoining  his  study,  which  was  itself  as  plainly 
furnished.  A  common  table,  a  deal  writing  desk,  a  few  shelves,  and  one 
or  two  cabinets  of  the  simplest  workmanship,  were  all  I  noticed.  Near 
his  desk  was  hung  a  plaster  medallion,  encircled  by  himself  with  an 
inscription  in  ink —  Scilicet  immenso  superest  ex  nomine  mtdtum.  It  was 
a  profile  of  Napoleon,  which  had  fallen  from  the  wall  and  been  broken 
into  fragments  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  almost  at  the  moment 
it  was  lost.  The  coincidence  seems  to  have  made  considerable  impression 
upon  the  imagination  of  Goethe,  who  was  present  when  it  fell,  and  by 
whom  the  fragments  had  been  reunited  and  carefully  preserved. 

Of  his  MSS.  I  was  shown  the  original  ©efc^icfcte  ®OttftiC&cn«  tJOtt 
S3crli(^ingcn^  written  in  the  German  character,  in  1774 ;  and  "  Erotica 
Romana,"  written  in  ^<  Italian  hand,"  and  dated  1778.     My  companion 
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told  me  that  while  sitting  with  him  in  1816,  the  servant  having  ne- 
glected to  supply  them  with  wood,  Goethe  had  told  him  to  feed  the  stove 
with  the  manuscript  '*  Erotica."  He  managed,  however,  to  conceal  and 
preserve  it,  and  evidently  felt  proud  at  having  saved  a  relic  ^m  the 
flames. 

In  one  part  of  the  room  were  matenals  for  some  of  the  experiments 
connected  with  his  ^ath<nU^tt ;  and  in  the  cover  of  a  letter,  near  one 
of  the  windows,  were  some  fragments  of  coloured  silk,  which  had  an 
interest  of  a  different  description  when  I  heard  for  what  purpose  they  had 
been  employed.  It  appeared  that  his  grandchild  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  him  in  his  study.  He  was  too  kind-hearted  to  repel  her; 
and  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  intem^ted  he  placed  her  by  his  side, 
and  offered  some  small  new  coin  as  a  reward  for  unravelling  one  of  the 
silken  shreds :  an  occupation  that  generally  kept  her  quiet.  I  thought 
more  of  Goethe  after  hearing  this  trifling  anecdote  than  after  reading 
even  his  ''  Faust"  A  mere  heartless  man  of  talent  must  be  little  better 
than  a  Mephistopheles. 

Adjoining  the  study  was  the  poet's  bedroom :  a  small  narrow  closet 
with  a  single  window  looking  into  the  garden ;  much  the  same  in  size 
and  appearance  as  I  have  seen  occupied  by  a  Franciscan  friar  in  his 
convent.  In  a  corner,  the  wall  of  which  was  tapestried  with  a  piece 
of  common  black-and-g^en  carpeting,  stood  his  bed,  small  and  un- 
curtained, and  by  its  side  the  chair  in  which  he  died.  A  clock  that  had 
marked  the  hours  both  of  his  birth  and  death  was  placed  in  an  ante-room, 
where  there  were  also  his  collection  of  minerals  and  a  few  of  his  books. 

These  were  the  private  apartments ;  the  retirement  of  the  scholar  and 
man  of  genius ;  but  the  principal  suite  of  rooms  had  scarcely  an  inferior 
interest.  Here,  deposited  in  glazed  presses,  were  the  <^ects  which  had 
gratified  his  tastes  or  awakened  his  recoUectioni  of  the  past.  Antiquities 
and  medals,  the  skuU  of  Vandyke,  bronzes,  arms,  and  all  the  anticaglie 
that  a  poet  or  a  painter  loves  to  possess.  In  one  of  them  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott^  with  his  usual  beauty  of  style  and 
kindness  of  heart.  Its  commencement  alone  is  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  or 
impertinence  that  so  often  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  privacy  of  an  eminent 
man.  Venerable  aitd  much-respected  Sir^  are  the  words  with  which 
Scott — ^his  equal  in  talent  and  in  £une^-thinks  it  right  to  preface  hb 
homage  to  the  genius  of  Goethe.  How  many  of  the  small-fry  of  litera- 
ture have  approached  the  author  of  "  Waverley"  himself  with  less  pf 
reverence !  or  fancied,  in  the  abundance  of  their  self-esteem,  that  to  have 
addressed  any  one  as  '^  venerable  and  much-respected  sir"  would  have 
been  a  lessening  of  their  own  consideration.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
I  cannot  pretend  to  remember,  but  I  recollect  that  its  efifect,  as  that  of 
most  of  his  other  writings,  was  to  make  me  think  better  of  human 
nature.  There  was  a  private  letter,  in  French,  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  introducing  to  him  a  son  of 
Lord  Mansfield ;  and  a  whole  portfolio  of  despatches  (addressed  to  Gene- 
ral Rapp)  by  the  most  distinguished  of  Napoleon's  officers. 

Then  there  was  the  volume  which  Goethe  used  to  call  his  '^  Album" 
*— a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  his  friends ;  and  when  I  had  looked  over 
these  more  hastily  than  I  could  have  wished,  I  had  still  to  see  a  treasury 
of  the  rich  offerings  which,  at  various  times,  had  been  made  to  him  by 
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his  countrymen  and  admirers.  They  were  deposited,  as  from  their  valae 
and  interest  they  deserved  to  be,  in  an  iron  chest  secured  by  sereral 
cnriously-eonstructed  locks,  and  some  of  them  were  precious  even  as 
works  of  art.  There  was  a  crown  of  laurel,  the  leaves  of  g^ld,  the  berries 
of  emerald,  sent  from  Frankfort  in  1819  or  1820;  and  worthy,  for  its 
beauty  alone,  to  be  placed  among  the  regalia  of  an  emperor.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a  detached  leaf  of  the  same  workmanship,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  as  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  wreath  was  ordered,  and  as  every 
year  of  his  life  added  a  fresh  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  Goethe,  his  admirers 
bad  felt  that  their  offering  would  be  incomplete  without  a  type  of  the 
year  that  had  passed.  This  was  not  the  only  present  he  had  received 
from  his  native  town :  there  was  also  a  silver  drinking-cup  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  with  some  choice  hock,  and  bore  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  ''  the  mind  was  invigorated  by  wine,  and  there  could  be  no 
fire  without  fuel."     Mr.  Gough  would  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

A  handsome  seal  of  enamelled  gold,  the  offering  of  fifteen  of  tKe  great 
poet's  British  admirers  (including  Scott,  Moore,  Carlyle,  &c.),  was 
engraved  with  the  motto  Df)ne  j^afl  abcr  Oj^nc  taft — ^which  has  more 
meaning  (said  one  of  my  German  friends)  than  the  mere  words  import ; 
it  refers  not  exactly  to  '^  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise" 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days; 

but  to  some  inward  impulse  to  *' continued,  though  not  headlong^ 
progress  ;"  or  it  might  be  rendered  by  the  Latin  ^e^^ita  lente.  These  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  costly  gifts  which  I  might  notice,  were  I  writing 
a  guide-book  or  a  catalogue. 

I  have  never  approached  the  private  life  of  a  man  of  genius — and  it 
has  not  always  been  as  a  stranger — without  being  as  much  struck  by  the 
discovery  of  his  habits  of  unwearied  application,  the  amount  of  lus  actual 
manual  labour,  as  I  had  previously  been  by  the  splendour  of  lus  talents. 
Goethe's  correspondence  ^one,  deposited  in  one  of  the  closets  of  the  book- 
room,  filled  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  MS.  volumes ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  multifarious  labours,  he  kept  a  diary,  or  SogC(U(6/  that 
would  itself  form  an  extensive  work.  The  last  of  the  volumes  which 
contain  it  commences  January,  1831,  with  some  observations  on  Scott's 
Demonology,  and  ends  the  15th  March,  1832,  with  a  memorandum  of 
his  physician  Professor  Yog^l's  account  of  a  recent  excursion  to  Jena, 
with  which  Goethe  expresses  himself  well  pleased.  On  the  22nd  he  died. 

The  visit  I  have  just  attempted  to  describe  was  but  the  commencement 
of  my  literary  pilgprimage  through  Weimar.  There  were  still  to  be  seen 
the  nouses  of  Schiller,  of  Wieland,  and  of  Herder;  and  the  places  of 
their  sepulture. 

To  reach  the  last  resting-place  of  Schiller  and  of  Goethe,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  a  rather  long  walk  to  the  ®Otte^atf cr^  or  cemetery ;  an 
establishment  of  modem  date,  where  the  arrangements  for  the  prevention 
of  premature  interment  are  said  to  have  been  the  model  for  those  adopted 
at  Frankfort. 

Near  its  centre  rises  a  Doric  chapel,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which 
forms  the  mausoleum  of  the  sovereigns  of  Saxe  Weimar,  their  coffined 
remains  being  deposited  in  its  vault.  It  was  here  the  Grand-Duke  Carl 
desired  that  the  bodies  of  his  friends,  the  poets  whom  he  had  loved  and 
honoured,  should  be  placed  beside  his  own ;  but  his  wishes  have  been 
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neglfictad,-  or  found  incompatible  witk  etiquette^  for,  thoa^  acbcofcted  to 
the  same  chamber  of  the  dead,  the  remains  of  Goethe  and  of  SehaUer  an 
placed  in  a  comer  apart,  and  at  a  very  respect&il  distance  from,  diose  of 
grand-dukes  and  duchesses.  This — ^to  use  the  words  of  J^&cr  Yoa  Baumer, 
oa  a  difSerent  oecasiour-is  tUMU^  unb  nid^i  tDivhiQ—a.  witrng^  done 
both  to  the  dead  and  the  living.  It  seems  like  cariying  the  formatttinH 
Ckf  a  court  into  the  sol^nmties  of  another  world. 

We  retusned  thnougb  the  park— one  of  the  most  beaudM  in  GreBmaoy, 
as  it  has  always  been  described — and  passed  near  the  snail  white  cottage 
that  generally,  for  mx  or  dgbt  weeks,  was  the  summer  lesidefiee  oi 
Goethe,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  wkk  pleasant  remembrwaces  m  lua 
verse*  on  the  @arlc&|^auf  (Wl  ^att  It  has  no  pretension^  hut  ia  pre- 
dsdy  the 

Humblfi  shed. 

Where  roses  breathinff, 

And  woodbines  wreatmng, 
Aromid  the  windows  their  tendrils  spread ; 

which  Mooce  describes  as  ihe  abode  of  love — Theodore  'Ebook  eaUs  a 
dampery ;  and  those  ''  in  smoky  citiea  pent "  pause  to  look  ab  in  tfaor 
eyening  walks^  and  ^lyy. 

From  this  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  Grand-Ducal  Library 
— a  collection  of  about  130,000  volumes,  not,  on  this  occasion,  to  see  its 
books,  but  its  relica.  Hene^  again,  was  Goethe,  in  the  bust  executed  a 
year  before  his  deaih  by  David,  and  inambed  with  a  quotation  from 
Schiller ;  and  there  was  a  bust  of  Schiller,  with  a  quotation,  from  Goethe. 
There  were  also  busts  of  Herder  and  of  Wieland;  a  fine  poHxait  of 
Charlea  Y.  aa  a  monk  (which  Mr.  Stirling  should  have  had  as  an  illus- 
traticm.  of  lus  '^Cloister  Li£e");  an  engraved  one  of  Canning;  and  a 
well-painted.  full4eugth  of  the  Grand-Duke  Carl,  whose  cast  of  features 
very  muehirBseiables^that  oi  the  great  poet  whom  hewas  prsfud  to  call 
his  fmend.  It.  would  he  di£Bicult  to  say  whether  the  name  of  liie  gxand^ 
duke  or  the  author  of  ''Faust"— the^r^f  S^ity^^ot  tiie  (Sittf  ^i^tr 
had  been  the  meet  finquently  repeated  to  me  during  my  brnf  stay 
at  Sase  Wdnaas..  I  had  still  to  see — di^layed  in  the:  libraxy  (as  Sue 
Walter  ScdX^A  at  AU^ots^cod) — the  dress  he  wore  i^  court;  a  conumm 
dark-greea  coat,  tiinaaned  vnAi  gold  laee,  and  preserved  witit  as  nmehL 
yenerationi  aa  ita  neighbouring  rdie,  the  chorister^s  dress  o£  Luther ;  a 
kind  of  coazse  brown  tunic,  weU  wom^.  and  appar^itly  without  nmoh 
attention  to  avirtoe-^dufikia^still  not  very  rtnotLy  regasded  by  a  nation 
who  (mly  use  hatha,  medicinally. 

With  these  our  videnda  finished^,  and  a  drive  of  less  than  two  hours 
brought  us  to  the  heights  above  Jena — ^the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of 
1806.  To  an  tmprolsssional  eye,  it  seems  impossible  that  fflich  steep 
acclivities  could,  be  eairied  against  a  strong  and  well-placed  force.  Mj 
military  fri^ids  tril  me  that  it  ia  not  so^^oult  aa  it  appears.  Much  c& 
the  fire  down  imeven  ground  is  ine&cftive^  and,  whoi  it  comes  to  titm 
bayonet,  victory  does  not  greatly  depend  upon  the  locality. 

This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  recoUectbns  of  Groedie. 
They  are,  I  confess,  of  little  amount ;  and — ^g^reat  as  he  is — ^I  should  not 
w^ik  of  him  as  of  Shakspeare ;  but  what  would  we  not  give  for  notieea 
0^  Shaki^are's  habits  and  his  home,  even  such  as  those  which  I  hata 
cbaaeed.  U^  collaot  (^  Goedie  ? 
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The  Faram  and  the  Capit(d  by  Night — *<  In  MeixMHBUuiif'----Le9Bnd8  oi  Hie  ChoMfa 
of  the  Ara  CobU^-A  Scrap  of  Contemporary  History. 

I  laBPT  4e  paarty  with  whom  I  had  visited  the  CoKseam  deep  in  dis- 
enssion  of  a  eertsm  emperor^s  supposed  admiration  of  an  Ehg^sh  lady, 
who,  if  report  speaks  true,  would  have  had  no  manner  of  objection  to 
re-^naiet  the  roU  of  the  Montespan  or  the  Pompadour.  The  French 
ladies  had  been  charmed  with  the  coloured  lights  and  a  game  of  hidie-and- 
se^  with  the>  count  in  the  lower  gallery.  Every  one  was  talkin?.  I 
pined  fi)r  soUtfude,  and  stole  away  along  the  Sacred  Way  towar£  the 
JB*onxm.  Ouce  out  of  Ihe  reach  of  the  ladies'  shriQ  voices  not  a  sound 
brc^e  the  solemn:  stillness  of  the  nigfht ;  the  moon,  yet  high  in  the 
heaven^  east  down  her  ^^dim  religious  lightj'^^the  stars  sttone  out,  leading 
Ae  mind^  to  other  spheres  bidancing  in  space,  more  glorious  perchance 
than-our  earth ;  the  night  breezes  blew  softly  by,  loaded  with  the  moist 
odour  of  flbwerr,  and  waved  the  darkgproves  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  stem 
and  repulsive  in  aspect  even  under  the  harmonious  influences  of  thik  fair 
sumnxer  night.  Mow  was  it  ?  Suddenly  a  cloud  came  before  my  eyes, 
&e  present  vanished,  and  I  was  again  at  the  old  home,  tbe  pleasant  home 
where  I  was  bom.  How  my  heart  swelled  as  I  looked  at  the  blight 
English  woods  of  Evid?  oak,  and  the  pretty  garden  sloping  to  the  sun, 
where*  I  played  as  a  child !  and  there  was  the  verandah  and  the  dear 
tonnd  room,  and  the  books,  and  the  arm-<;hair,  and  one  that  sat  on  it,  so 
fondly  loved,  so  hardly  parted  from — one  I  never  may  see  again  !  Her 
fond  gaze  was  on  me  with  an  earnest,  mothei^s  glanoe,  and  I  felt  her  soft 
hand.  But  hold,  my  tears  I — ^the  visioa  had  fled*— all  was  plain  around 
me,  and  my  soul  p&diOned  to  think  it  waa  &.doeam!  but  oh !  the  depths  of 
household  memories,  the  deep^  tfacBiing'  dicnpds  of  unutterable  love  that 
were  struck  in  that  brief  instant  of  my  spirit's  wandering ! 

Opposite  the  Coliseum,  on  a  low  hill,  standi  a  lonely  portico,  its  altar 
brcten  and  its  statues  gone,  once  forming  part  of  the  magnificent  temple 
des%iied  and  built  by  Adrian,  and  dedicated  to  Venus  and  to  Rome,  A 
forest  of  elegant  marble  arcades  on  either  side  towards  the  Forum  and 
the  Coliseum  marked  the  double  portico  elevated  on  marble  steps,  con- 
ceived by  the  imperial  architect  as  an  improvement  on  the  designs  of  the 
fiamous  ApoHodorus,  whose  skill  had  roused  his  envy,  and  whose  life  was 
afterwards  sacrificed  by  a  too  honest  criticism  on  the  emperor's  erection. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  of  ApoHodorus,  no  temple  in 
ancient  Rome  could  have  excelled  it  in  excellence  and  grandeur.  The 
remains  of  the  pillared  colonnade  border  the  Sacred  Way,  on  which  I 
walked,  still  paved  with  great  blocks  of  stone,  worn  by  the  marks  of  the 
diariofr- wheels  of  old  Rome !  What  a  world  of  recollections  does  it 
evoke !  What  tears  have  fallen  here— what  glory  passed  by !  How 
many  joyful  feet  have  rushed  along  it — what  noble  blood  has  soiled  it ! 
Hbre  passed  Ihe  emperors  Augustus,  Nero,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Domitian, 
gods  and  priests,  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
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tolinus,  "  supremely  great  and  good,"  followed  by  the  most  gorgeous 
tndns  the  sun  ever  shone  upon  ;  here  passed  the  triumphant  generals  and 
commanders  seated  in  burnished  chariots  of  g^ld — Trajan,  and  Titus, 
and  Julius  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Sylla — and  so  many  others,  crowned  with 
martial  laurels  won  from  barbarian  nations  whose  names  the  world  scarce 
knew,  bearing  the  front  of  celestial  Jove  himself  in  their  high  pride,  as 
the  voices  of  assembled  thousands  proclaimed  them  ^'  saviours  of  their 
country y**  and  saluted  the  victorious  legions  in  their  train,  while  heavy 
fell  on  those  great  stones  the  feet  of  the  long  line  of  captives,  dragg^g 
their  clanking  chains ;  here  passed  the  sainted  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
to  the  damp  vaults  of  the  Mamestine  prison  under  the  lofty  shrine  of 
Jupiter,  whose  altars  ere  long  were  to  fall  beneath  the  power  of  that 
faith  they  were  about  to  seal  with  their  blood ;  and  here  the  captive  Jews, 
chsuned  to  the  car  of  victorious  Titus,  licked  the  dust  before  the  Roman 
plebeians*  And  if  tears  have  fallen,  blood  has  also  been  spilt  The  aged 
Galba  tottered  along  it  towards  the  Milliarum  Aureum,  where,  regardless 
of  his  grey  hairs,  the  savage  soldiers  mercilessly  massacred  him,  opposite 
the  Forum,  in  face  of  the  Roman  people,  who  dared  not  raise  a  voice  to 
stay  the  cruel  deed.  Vitellius,  too,  was  dragged  half  clothed  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  like  a  beast  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  shambles.  Here  in  eariy 
times  the  wicked  Tullia  passed,  mounted  in  her  chariot,  on  to  the  Forum, 
where  sat  her  husband  Lucius,  the  murderer  of  her  father,  whom  she 
saluted  kine ;  here  Messalina,  proud  as  a  Juno,  displayed  her  voluptuous 
charms  and  perfumed  vestments  to  the  gaze  of  the  Romans.  Lucretia's 
footsteps  often  pressed  these  stones  when,  still  a  proud  and  happy  wife, 
she  passed  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  none  but  the  chastest 
matrons  dared  to  enter ;  out  by  hence  Volumnia  and  Valeria  sped^  fired 
with  the  high  resolve  of  saving  prostrate  Rome;  and  young  Viiginia,  the 
sweetest  maid  in  Rome, 

With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand. 
And  her  satchel  on  her  ami. 
Forth  she  went  bounding  to  the  school. 
Nor  dreamed  of  shame  or  hann. 

The  elegant  Horace  himself  tells  us  he  loved  to  saunter  here  and  criti- 
cise the  passing  scene — and  Cicero,  with  his  imperious  wife,  Terentia — 
and  Catullus  and  Tacitus — and  Livy,  all  in  their  day  traversed  this  great 
world-thoroughfare,  ever  moving,  ebbing  and  flowing  with  multitudes 
from  the  basilicas,  the  temples,  the  forums,  the  circus  that  bordered  its 
sides,  where  stood  strange  uncouth  elephants  of  bronze,  side  by  side^  with 
the  statue  of  Horatius,  who  nobly  held  the  bridge  against  the  Etruscan 
army — one  man's  arm  against  a  host — and  of  the  brave  nudden  Cloelia, 
who,  rather  than  dwell  longer  in  the  camp  of  her  country's  enemies,  trusted 
herself  and  her  companions  to  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  "  to  whom  Uie 
Romans  pray.*' 

And  now,  I  have  reached  the  Forum.  How  lovely  it  is  here  under 
this  mild  and  tempered  light!  No  harsh  lines — ^no  rude  contrasts — 
no  incongruous  colours  now  are  visible  to  break  the  spell  that  haunts 
the  scene  of  the  mighty  past :  under  the  benignant  mantle  of  night  the 
present  has  vanished,  and  the  calm  moon  shines  but  on  the  remnants  of 
classic  Rome.     The  lonely  marble  pillars  stand  out  clear  and  bright. 
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Kiiking  together  historic  recollections  of  the  palladian  splendour  that  once 
adorned  this  space  i  lofty  arches  appear,  bearing  no  marks  of  decay,  but 
fresh  and  snowy  as  when  first  dug  from  the  marble  quarries ;  and  the 
deep  porticos  cast  long  shadows  over  the  modem  buildings,  which  now 
shrink  back,  ashamed  to  obtrude  on  this  holy  ground  haunted  by  the 
memories  of  grand  and  heroic  deeds,  and  sacred  in  the  world's  historic 
page  above  any  other  spot  on  God's  wide  earth.  It  is  an  awful  and  a 
solemn  thing  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Forum  by  night ;  the  darkness  of 
ag^s  and  the  dimness  of  decay  is  imaged  by  the  heavy  gloom  hanging 
around  the  mysterious  precincts,  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead,  whose  shadows  seem  to  linger  about  the  habitations  they  lov^  so 
well  when  living.  Here  then  stood  that  venerable  Forum,  the  hearth 
and  home  of  early  as  of  imperial  Rome  ;  the  market,  the  exchange,  the 
judgment-seat,  the  promenade,  the  parliament ;  where  lived,  and  moved, 
and  loved,  and  fought  that  iron  nation  predestined  to  possess  the  earth — 
founded  in  the  ^Eibulous  days  when  the  world  was  young,  and  the  gods 
loved  **  the  daughters  of  men,"  and  descended  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth — by  Romulus  on  the  field  when  he  waged  battle  with  the  Sabine 
forces.  Finding  that  his  troops  were  flying  before  the  enemy,  and  that 
no  one  would  face  about  to  fight,  Romulus  knelt  down  in  tbe  midst  of 
the  terrified  soldiers,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  prayed  ^^  Father 
Jupiter"  to  defend  and  re-establish  his  people  now  in  extreme  peril. 
Jupiter,  it  was  believed,  heard  and  granted  the  prayer ;  for  the  furitives, 
struck  with  sudden  reverence  for  their  king,  turned  and  re-formed  their 
broken  lines,  and  in  their  turn  repulsed  the  advancing  Sabines.  But  the 
daughters  of  the  Sabines,  who  had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from  the 
Xjrreat  Circus,  rushing  down  from  the  Aventine  between  the  opposing 
armies,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms — 
isaUing  now  on  a  Roman  husband,  now  on  a  Sabine  father  or  brother  to 
desist — stayed  the  fight  by  their  cries,  lamentations,  and  entreaties,  with 
appeals  too  eloquent  to  resist.  Peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
nations,  and  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king,  offered  sacrifices  and  joined  in  amity 
and  eternal  friendship  with  Romulus — ^burying  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
Sabine  women  in  the  foundations  of  the  Forum.  Tarquinius  Prisons  raised 
around  it  spacious  porticos  to  screen  and  temper  the  halls  from  the  sun 
and  wind,  and  built  shops  for  the  foreign  wares  that  came  from  Ostia, 
4ind  from  Antium,  and  Etruria,  as  the  city  grew  rich  and  flourishing— 
those  shops  for  ever  famous  as  the  place  where  perished  Virginia  by  her 
father's  hand,  before  the  ivory  chdir  of  the  detested  Appius,  who,  powerful 
and  imperious  as  he  was,  surrounded  by  the  lictors,  and  supported  by  the 
power  of  the  fasces,  could  not  force  a  Roman  virgin  to  shame.  By  the 
spirit  of  Lucretia  the  haughty  tribune  strove  in  vain ! 

I  endeavoured  to  rebuild  the  fallen  walls  of  the  Forum  such  as  they 
afterwards  appeared — a  vast  and  noble  enclosure — ^pillared  on  double 
rows  of  marble  columns,  open  arcades,  and  majestic  porticos,  stretching 
away  in  long  lines  towards  the  temple-capped  Capitoline  Mount,  rising 
at  the  further  extremity.  Between  the  two  long,  pillared  aisles,  rose  a 
low  wall  of  division,  hung,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  with  splendid  drapery, 
descending  in  heavy  folds  from  the  ceiling,  more  effectually  to  shelter 
the  togaed  senators  and  tribunes  and  patricians  that  paced  up  and  down 
the  long  arcades  on  brilliant  mosaic  floors,  or  sat  in  judgment  within 
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Ihe  8eiiato4ioiue,  giTtog  hmi  to  ibe  vmwmm.    TimMmmaMe  siatoe^ 
modeled  by  the  b^  joulptoBS  of  Greeoe  aod  Borne,  hsoke  ilie  Hdob  a£ 
the  oolonBadBSy  while  farilUant  |»intangB  lit  up  llie  walls  inthin  xi^iese 
ample  vOiclosuieiofie  giieat  bariUeas— ^the  Opttma,  ike  JEmilian,  land  tin 
Jiiliaa)  'besides  the  C^imtium,  whose  the  Cutub  met— idiosemttUsrwen 
the  <«ritnesses^f  the.€ar«d«Qotagkig  inflictBdon  the  apofifaies  S^  Petar  mmi 
St  Paul,  before  they  were  led  out  towdie.     The  lestra  stood ^nlldn  the 
endosnie  of  die  Fdoim,  ecmtaiiiing  the  orator'-s  polptt,  wheve  Some  jiad 
ao  often  hung  enchanted  over  the  ^oqumrae  of  GioezD;  Mwrlr  Anihmnj 
had  Sxei  the  populace  to  revoige  '*  great  Ctesar's  fidl,"  iiht  ^mvtibctod 
body  l^fOBg  exposed  before  him,;  Gaius  Graochns  meked  the  heasts  of  :faBi 
audi^aoe ;  and  Manlius  sought  to  suspend  the  feital  sentence  ium^iig 
over  him,  as  he  pointed  to  the  Capitol,  and  bade  his  oountrymen  ^xa^ 
Biember  his  arm  vloae  had  sustained  it.     Close  at  hand  was  ti^  kribuiid 
wheie  the  magistrates  sat  on  ivory  chain,  whence  came  the  deoroe  of 
fisutus,  condemnmg  his  own  sens  to^dk,  and  of  Titus  ManHus,  w^  pro- 
feired  lus  son's  dea^^  at  his  tribunal,  rather  than,  living,  .know  him  dsh 
obedient  to  the   consular  power  l^  wielded — barbarous  irigoiu*,  thai 
afterwards  wrought  sueh  grief  and  woe,  when  power  and  injustice  'vpeoft 
faand^n-hand  in  Rome.     !Near  grew  the   Numinalis — the  myatedonB 
figk4ree-^wliOBe  shade  sheltered  Eomulus  and  R»emns  while  ihe  wolf 
sufikled  them.     In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  enclosed  by  a  tm^le. 
The  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  with  its  roof  of  bronae,  stood  aear  the  ComitiiBii, 
-inreular  in  eh^pe,  and  chaste  and  puie,  as  suitable  to  tibe  vii^^fdau^ghter 
x>f  Sainm,  where  the  •sacred  virgms,  clad  in  long  white  vsestaientB  hor- 
dered  with  imperial  purple,  tended  the  sacred  me  under  the  inMi^  ^ 
the  goddess,  and  guarded  the  Trojan  Palladium — ^the  golden  tdiield— *^i 
whese  preservation  it  was  said  Eome's  ^stence  cbpended.     Behind  the 
temple,  lii  the  foot  of  the  Palatine^  rose  a  wood  of  evergreen  oaks,  de*- 
voted  to  sUenoe  and  repose,  where  the  dark  branches  waved  over  tbe 
tombs  of  the  depaited  vestals,  whose  spirits  it  was  beHeved  panad  nt 
OQoe  to  tibe  delights  of  Elysium.     Under  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  usmt  ibt 
shrine  of  Vesta,  a  pure  fountain  of  freshest  water  gushed  iaton  ma^ 
nifioent  nubble  basin,  close  to  the  portico  of  the  temple  dedicated  to 
Castor  and  Pollux.     It  was  said,  and  believed,  that  after  ihe  had^  <tf 
Lake  Regillus,  the  great  twin  brethren,  mounted  on  snow-wlnte  haraas 
imd  radiant  in  celestial  beauty,  suddenly  appeared  in  die  Forum,  and 
annopiced  to  the  anxious  and  expectant  multitude  the  victory  g«ned  b j 
ttheir  feUow-citizens  over  the  EtruseaoB.     At  diis  fountain  wey  stemed 
.and  refreshed  their  horses,  and  when  asked  whence  they  came  and  by 
what  name  men  called  them,   they  suddenly  disappeared.      S»  me 
Romans  raised  a  temple  to  their  honour  by  the  spring  whene  Ae^ 
hsA  stood  on  mortal  earth* 

Where  now  the  mooi  lights  up  a  barren  space,  the  Lake  of  ClnrtinB 
-onoe  yawned  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum,  to  the  horror  and  ai^msbment 
43i  the  supfflTstitious  senators,  who  judged  the  on^n  so  awful,  &at  Ae 
god':S  anger  could  alone  be  allayed  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  Rome  deenrad 
to  be  most  precious— «  bold  and  noble  warrior,  who,  armed  cap-A-pie, 
flung  himself  headlong  into  the  gulf. 

Afterwards  DomitiMi  raised,  as  it  were  in  deriaon,  a  colossal  statue 
cf  himself  oi^er  this  j^ot  wheare  the  ground  had  elosttdy  hallowed  hf 
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^tniofie  medleotieiifl.  Berade  it  stands  tbe  smgle  odtnmi  ef  Ffaoeu, 
irtillvBBaBBBig,  onoe  orowned  by  his  gilded  ststoe  ;  wkile,  ^to  ibe  Tight, 
Ae  inuonvie  ^e  ^si  'the  trimnfmsiit  .^eh  of  Severns  flings  dawn  blsi^ 
shadows  «n  me  mssUe  stsbrs  diMeeB&^  ^m  the  CamitoL 

IMie  CafRtol,  the.^aiit  of  ^emt  and  Basiot«niy  m  lihe  flagon  *world, 
4bBt  «ce&e  of  paliadiiii  magaaficaBeey  steed  fertdi  m  my  fancy  radiant 
and  glorious,  ]^ed  m&  iercaoes  of  {Glared  temj^es,  and  superb  perticoBy 
and  lo£^  mnhes,  rirang  dbove  eaoh  other,  as  it  were  Ae  itbodes  of  the 
gnds  on  earth,  watidiing  wiiat  passed  below  amoi^  the  el^dren  of  men. 
JisPB,  jnaidst  statues,  momncimits,  and  ^solomns,  i4se  samptnems  Imnplei, 
dedsmted  to  Feaee,  to  Yespanan,  Jcmiter,  F^wtrins,  and  Satnm ;  wlnle, 
oeowning  the  hill,  and  overlooking  me  Forum,  s  the  Tabalarinm,  sur- 
.loiraded  1^'kng  ranges  of  open  porticos,  witMn  whose  walls  hang  re- 
(owded,  on  tables  of  Ih»b,  ^  treaties  Eeme  eonehided  "with  Mei^  or 


Aroond  is  the  open  qmoe  called  the  Intermonttum,  between  the  nsing 
peaks  of  die  hill,  Where  grew  a  'few  shattered  time-worn  oi^,  endeaied 
Id  ^e  piebs  by  the  recolkction  that  Romulus  made  this  spot  at  all  times 
ll»  most  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum  to  all  who  sought  the  hospitality 
of  his  new  oiiy^— «11  erimes,  all  treasons  safely  hadboinred  here !  Above, 
to'dfte  right,  iCtevated  high  over  the  clustered  temples,  arches,  and  palaces, 
i^sose  <»e  awful  fane  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  at  once  a  fratress — founded 
on  a  preoipice — ^and  a  sanctuary,  contaimng  the  fa^  oracles  of  &e 
tutelar  deitoes,  it&ok.  its  «iae,  name,  splendour,  voA  the  iRgnity  of  its 
woEslup,  exceeding  any  other  edifice  in  l^e  world — the  most  venerable 
and  t^e  mast  gorgeous  pile  that  the  inia^nation  of  man  can  conceive, 
juiosned  with  ^f^  that  art  could  invent^  and  blacingivith  the  plunder  of 
thee  world.  ^Hoe^asne  the  consuls  to  assume  the  militaiy  dress,  and  to 
jfMer  sacrifices  before  proceeding  to  battle  ;  here,  on  special  seieous  of 
danger^  the  seaate  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  god  presiding  over 
Ihe  dcBtinieB  of  the  people  ;  here  'die  laws  were  displayed  to  the  citizens, 
asid  the  most  gorgeous  religious  rites  performed.  The  ffi98de,  turned 
towards  the  s^ith  and  east,  consisted  of  a  gigantic  portico  supported  l^ 
iiETsaages  of  columns  ;  statues  of  gilt  bronze  altema^  with  the  pillars, 
on  which  wove  smpended  couutdess  tropics  of  victory  and  magmficent 
shields  and  plates  of  gold,  along  with  the  glittering  arms  woti  from  bar- 
baraan  enemies  of  the  gods,  together  -wit^  the  swords,  and  axes,  and 
liiidds  worn  1^  generals  w^  had  returned  victorious  to  Rome  and  en- 
joyed the  honours  of  a  m^tary  triumph ;  statues  of  gilt  bronae  weie 
ranged  along  the  roof,  covened  in  with  tiles  of  g^  bniss,  aH  save  the 
o^ola,  whidi  -ynA  open,  disdaining  any  other  roofing  but  the  skies ; 
supedb  basBo^lievos  ^corated  the  eirtabiarture  and  frieze,  while  vast 
colonnades  of  the  most  precious  coloured  maihles  eaftended  from  either 
-side  of  the  central  temple,  linking  the  side  porticos  of  almost  equal 
gjdendour.  l^at  to  the  jight  was  dedici^ed  to  Juno,  that  to  the  left  to 
Miaorva,  the  w^  and  ^dau^ter  of  the  terrible  god  who  sat  enthroned 
within  the  gilded  walls  of  the  central  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  statues  of 
1he  inferior  deities,  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem,  and  "wearing  a  toga 
of  people,  holding  in  his  hand  the  awful  thunder  destined  to  destaw  the 
•enemies  of  impwial  Rome.  Jupiter,  "supremely  great  and  good,*^  had 
nevBr,  acoevding  to  the  Romans,  condescended  to  ixdialH^  any  o^iur 
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earthly  abode,  and  was  particularly  propitious  when  approaehed  in  his 
awful  temple  on  the  Capitol,  where  his  altars  burned  with  perpetual  in« 
cense,  spread  by  imperial  hands^  and  generals,  kings,  and  pot^itates  came 
£rom  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  to  offer  costly  sacrifices  and  worship. 

Beyond  the  Tabularium,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill>  where  the 
moon  lights  up  a  mass  of  dingy  walls,  uprose  the  citadel  built  on  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  its  base  once  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tiber.     This 
fortress,  conquered  by  the  indignant  Sabines,   and  so  heroically  de- 
fended by  Manlius  against  the  Gauls,  is  now  no  more ;  not  a  yestige 
remains,  save  the  "  brazen  images"  of  those  patriotic  geese  that  wdce 
the  echoes  on  that  dark  night  so  nearly  fatal  to  the  exbteoce  of  Bome, 
preserved  in  the  modern  Campidoglio.     A  temple  dedicated  to  Juno 
Moneta  was  afterwards  built  on  the  £)undations  of  the  house  of  Manlius, 
where  the  archives  of  the  city  and  the  public  treasury  were  kept.     And 
what  was  this  mighty  city  that  I  have  sought  to  disinter  from  the  daik- 
ness  of  the  past,  and  to  rebuild,  standing  alone  in  the  Forum  under  the 
moon's  pale  light?     Within  its  precincts  the  dark  ilex  and  cypress- 
branches   waved  over  altars,  grottos,  and  tombs,  in  thirty-two  sacred 
groves.    Fourteen  aqueducts  once  linked  the  city  with  the  Alban  and 
Sabine  Hills,  drawing  large  rivers  and  softly  gibing  mountain  springy  to 
feed  its  fountains,  palaces,  and  circuses.     From  the  golden  milestone  in 
the  Forum,  roads  extended  over  the  whole  world — the  Appian,  the  regina 
viarum,  passing  through  Naples  to  Brindisi,  the  Flaminian,  the  Aurelian, 
the  Latin  ^milian  and  Salarian  Ways.    On  those  endless  high-roads,  in 
the  sumptuous  palaces,  under  the  countless  porticos,  in  the  temples,  the 
forums  (of  which  Bome  reckoned  fourteen,  each  of  surpassing  magni- 
ficence), the  circuses,  the  baths,  all  monuments  of  the  luxury,  the  power, 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  five  millions  of  inha- 
bitants circulated.    Fifty-six  public  baths  of  unrivalled  size  and  splendour 
served  as  a  promenade  and  recreation  to  a  luxurious  people.     Two  im- 
mense amplutheatres  and  two  circuses,  each  accommodating  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  spectators,  amused  the  idleness  of  this  vast  multitude* 
Five  vast  lakes  for  naval  combats,  thirty-six  marble  arches  of  triumph, 
nineteen  public  libraries,  forty-eight  obelisks,  and  a  universe  oi  marble, 
bronze,  and  stone  statues,  people  anew  the  city  with  an  elegit  and 
refined  splendour. 

Where  now  the  desolate  Campagna  clasps  the  fallen  city  with  a  zone 
of  rural  beauty — buildings,  streets,  markets,  temples,  gardens--tlie 
environments  of  an  immense  city  once  appeared.  The  f&tal  pregnant 
beauty  of  this  district  tells  a  tale  of  former  splendour,  even  after  cen- 
turies of  ruin,  and  amid  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  south.  Rome 
once  extended  to  Otricoli  (a  day's  journey  distant),  to  Ostia  (where  the 
sea  bore  merchandise  and  riches  to  its  shores),  to  Tivoli  and  Albano ;  and 
then  came  the  enchanting  villas,  and  the  wealthy  farms  and  rich  vine- 
yards of  the  emperors  and  the  nobles,  nestling  in  the  soft  valleys,  and 
dotting  the  distant  mountains  with  incredible  fertility  and  Arcadian 


It  IS  said  that  when  Hormisdas,  the  Persian  architect,  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Constantine  into  Rome,  he  was  so  astonished  at  the  grandeur 
of  the  biuldings,  that  he  supposed  he  had  passed  through  the  fiinest 
portion  of  the  city,  while  still  upwards  of  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
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Forum !  But  Rome — still  bearing  even  in  her  decline  the  heavenlv  keys, 
conferring  the  sacred  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  the  Catholic  world,  and 
die  golden  crown  for  the  head  of  imperial  Caesar — no  longer  wears  the  glit- 
tering robes  of  purple  and  gold  as  of  yore,  the  universe  no  longer  quails 
under  her  iron  sceptre ;  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  age,  and  ruin,  have 
wrinkled  her  imperial  brow ;  her  lofty  spirit  has  fled,  her  head  is  bent 
'  down  in  the  dust,  and  she  weeps,  for  me  days  of  her  mourning  are  come ! 
Bu^  in  the  midst  of  my  joy  and  happiness  at  being  in  Rome,  Death 
came  like  a  dark  shadow  l)etween  me  and  the  liring,  obscuring  the  bright, 
enticing  world,  and  spreading  his  gloomy  wings  over  one  I  loved. 
Death  came  with  his  icy  breath,  to  tell  me  that  this  world  is  but  a 
passing,  many-hued  vision,  and  that  art,  and  intellect,  and  earthly  min- 
deur,  and  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  the  delights  of  learning,  and  the 
intoxication  of  science,  must  all  fall  before  the  m3rsterious  summons  to 
that  unseen  world,  towards  which  each  moment  we  are  hastening!  It 
came  like  a  sad  but  wholesome  lesson,  for  I  had  been  too  happy.  A 
lovely  g^l,  not  yet  twenty,  had  come  from  the  distant  shores  of  the 
New  Worid  to  seek  for  health  under  these  warm  Italian  skies.  She  was 
beautiful,  this  young  American — ^beautiful  with  the  type  of  her  Indian 
blood— -dark,  restless,  gazelle  eyes,  fringed  by  long  silken  eyelashes,  and 
brown  hair,  braided  over  a  chiselled  forehead,  pure  as  a  Madonna;  but 
there  was  death  in  the  fragile  form  and  rosy  complexion  of  those  thin 
cheeks.  Yet  she  was  young  and  fiill  of  hope,  life  lay  so  fresh  and  fair 
before  her,  and  she  fought  valiantly  with  her  insidious  enemy.  Her 
gfaiety,  her  grace,  her  goodness,  and  a  certain  meny  roguishness,  that 
became  her  prettily,  seemed  to  defy  the  dark  fate  loommg  in  the  distance. 
We  forgot  she  was  ill,  for  she  was  the  gayest  of  us  all,  and  entwined 
round  our  very  hearts.  But  the  dreary  day  came,  in  the  early  spring, 
when  even  Italian  winds  are  chill  and  wintry.  "^She  sank,  and  sank. 
Still  ever  and  anon  abundant  youth,  and  the  fresh  blood  in  her  veins, 
bounded  forth,  and  she  fought  sorely  with  the  foe.  But  her  hours  were 
numbered,  and  the  angel  of  death  descended  upon  that  once  cheerful 
house,  and  bore  our  pretty  flower  to  bloom  in  the  heavenly  gardens*  In 
pity  to  her  innocence  and  youth  the  dread  visitant  came  softiiy  and 
gently.  She  died  sitting  in  her  chair,  and  none  knew,  until  she  was  cold, 
but  that  she  peacefully  slumbered.  Sleep  it  was — but  a  sleep  from  which 
there  is  no  awaking  to  the  soft  voice  of  beloved  friends.  Oh !  there  was 
grief,  horror,  and  misery,  and  despair,  when  we  knew  that  she  was  called 
away.  It  was  a  scene  too  harrowing  to  describe.  Then  there  came 
friends  of  her  own  land — holy,  pious  women  like  the  blessed  saints  of  old — 
and  they  performed  every  office  tenderly  and  kindly,  usually  left  to 
menials  and  hirelings.  But  they  loved  her  too  well  not  to  attire  her  them- 
selves fer  the  last  solemn  ceremony. 

All  honour  to  those  noble-minded  American  mothers  who  had  die 
fortitude  to  step  between  the  dead  and  the  living ;  their  names  axe 
surely  registerea  in  heaven  for  this  high  act  of  Christian  sympathy, 
and  their  charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  mighty  day 
of  reckoning  1  They  laid  her  on  the  bier  in  the  same  room  where 
her  merry  laugh  had  so  lately  echoed,  and  where  we  had  gazed  witfi 
ddight  at  her  beauty.  A  plain  deal  shell,  the  boards  imcovered,  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  custom,  enclosed  her  virgin  fomu    Did  I  speak  of 
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komty  ?  Ii0v«r  did  :^  look  ludf  io  £nr.  Deadi  had  ^paved  her  vria  a 
dsighy  j»d  she  li^  cafan  aod  ^oiiipGmd  as  a  dae^ng  isfin^— talubMlm-  mum 
ADt  mare  winte.  The  long  lanies  ^Mnged  her  pde  cheeks— «a  mii— th  df 
ifUfee  toses  homid  her  iiemples,  aad  the  white  dirofiid,  and  the  AEioHeB  df 
jsioh  adbora  chaic  A  uruexfiz  lay  on  her  hnast,  mod  wkba  ftowen,  ^ 
semhlems  of  Im*  maiden  innocence,  ^stiewed  the  «o&u  ^^ymt  befine  kad 
liodtad  on  the  (hte  of  the  <dead ;  hut  hen  mm  no  hesior:;  destii'iiiaB 
flinaiiiiiad  of  all  his  tennis,  ^and  wemad  but  ihe  geaJda  neisenger  to 
.Bfeeraal  'pease  in  ihe  inr*eff  :£iitheriand  jalwye.  T^cte  ^vma  ne  TCaemr«<sr 
■Befaial  in  idie  auu'viiuit  "to  ixeoeire  Idie  gympatfiy  of  fiends.  We  art 
YOimd  the  davkanad  -zoom  in  ademn  ^eootemplation,  and  paa^nd  iicfioae 
the  i>ier.  JStermtj  seemed  tl»re,  and  ^he  sweet  dead  Indosd  us  te  4e 
^vH>rld  of  spbilB  whitktt*  we  im»t  all  go.  The  crowd  aad  &e  gamk 
itroM  kosaed  and  jarcsd  Aromid,  heedless  of  our  great  gndt  J3at^  jpuI 
:night  lae  aat  beside  the  cor^  4aid  watdied ;  ono  one  would  leave  her^ 
there  wasAH^ell  wound  her  even  in  death — that  sweet  ^LI  "^Brnt  am. 
the  ^uveoacDg  of  skke  second  day  tlmw  came  many  steps,  and  whi^erings  of 
itraagB  yqisbb,  :and  Grange  fonns  appeansd  like  smrits  of  evil,  JearM  ^ 
hdiold,  :all  tdotiiad  in  bls2k  from  hewl  to  foot,  ^mly  thmr  eyerweae  orisBife 
throai^  the  seige  garmoits;  they  bore  torches  in  their  hands,  and 
raeased  vcmsi  our  bebnred.  We  toe^  one  last  look— 'impressad  one  last 
ana  en  ike^ab,  kr^  l^is — scattered  •fi'esh  Jowers  OiYer  t£e  Her^  mnd  'dm 
«as  home  (out  by  the  bkdc  gliding  ghosts.  A  kmg  prooradon  Joomed 
ini;hestveet^-«pi»BBt8,  and  nwnks,  and  choristoffs;  and  I  ^saw  ^her (0m- 
fAromUL  by^e  pall-— <^  i^te  cM^rn  •^  loses  at  h^  head,  jmd  a  cfoas 
of  oowers  at  her  ^feet ;  and  the  io^  <aiant  bHrat  fortai,  and  tba  ifci^ais 
gfimmcgedin  the  dark  ^tieet,  jBnd  ^he  was  gome  from  va  for  ever  I 

^  Andiffiho,"  said  L r,  <<  will  watch  over  oar  .dear  8  toongiit 

.ID.  ihe  dmrk,  donely  ohurck  f'* 

""  The  angsk, ioiie,"  T^olied  W ^  <'willbe1ihe»;  ibtf-mi^ffmBi 

mT'Otstar  ]" 

Ibave  akeady  mentbned  ^the  church  of  die  Aia  Ccsli,  and^itaiaBfana- 
iDus.and  'veryngfy  &unbiiio  Santo,  which,  at  ^  time  of  the  TgvohitaBP^ 
^dsDve  about,  they  Ete^y  in  the  Pc^'a  state  carnage,  iby  osder  of  lihe 
goweaenment,  tto  Tint  iiie  sbk  who  invdced  it  *  JBeside  ^e  spkmdid 
^nemoBies  that  cling  to  these  meonldenng  walls,  now  Jdilmg  kite)  'a  second 
idecay^  as  ihe^pot  whrae  «fiiee  stood  the  gBttering  temple  i^Ji^iiirCiafii- 
:yikiuB,  tlwae  is  much  idiat  is  Tenerable  and  int^-^ting  in  its  andataetiiie 
and  tnditionB*  It  stands  4ai  the  highest  prnnt  of  £e  Capitoline  SH, 
elevated  aba^re  ^  modem  structure  of  the  Campidoglio,  'deragnad  by 
Jfidiae]  Angelo — ^toiny mtud  one  of  the  many j^eov  committed  tby  tiwt 
aafaraowlinaiy  'man.  TksB  pnncipail  entrance  k  Teadied  by  a  htom.  sad 
lofty  flight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty^^four  marble  atepa,  ^ev^eolfy  b 
ifconnaaiit  of  'the  Fagan  temple.  At  Christmas-^me  it  is  die  eustan  to 
^Brmia-sdeBEm^processton  within  the  church,  when  ike  Bambino  is  omned 
in  :tiimnph,  icSlomeA.  by  priests  in  rich  -veestments,  catryiag  fighti  and  hi- 
vense,  saaod  a  long  line  of  the  ^db-robed,  barefooted  Fnmciscaa  monhs^ 
to  ^om  ike  fiambbo  belongs,  which  thi^  dedare  iio  hame  been  «cn9iad 
by  a  Fmnokean  pilgiim  out  of  a  tree  which  gfew  on  the  Maimt«ef 
CMi¥es,  and  painted  by  9t.  Luke,  while  the  monk  dvj^t  overhis^woak. 
.As  the  proeaasioa  passes  :the  entrance  it  3s  held  up  for  «90»ration  toAe 
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[  jdaokmn  mmtic  md  Aanting,  -whga  Inmcbwds  ofihelMMrdflBses 
cf  ihe  :]iiodaiii  pldbs  pMstrate  thotngdhroe  ob  the  loiigf  ffigirt  of  rtepi^ 
graiiped  in  yttxicMis  attitudaa  of  deliglity  Admbatiooy  And  aswe.  fimneaie 
jBo  dMroat  at  MftnAlly  to  asoeiid  tbd  steps  on  thekr  knees,  in  the  muub 
9Mmnflv>asat  die  8caia  Saute,  in  heBU)«r  of  the  Santo  Bunbiiio.  The 
,CK>wd  idlhia  the  ehmch  was  so  dease  and:^oeed&Kgiy  m-ssvomed  that  I 
flaaU:4K2ttnei!)r«ennin  4o  see  idle  eetemeoy  cmt. 

.At  thisitt^e  season  the  Pses^io  is  also-exhHnted  in  oie  i£  theaids- 
ciiapds,  tand  is  much  yiaited,  as  being  ihe  best  in  Borne.  A  species  of 
iheaire is  foBmod,  raised  tothelevd  of  the  altar,  on  whicdiiqipear &tt- 
ttsed  BffamsB  of  Jos^h  and  Mary,  holding  in  her  anoB  the  Bamfaioe^ 
woawng  its  diamend  caofivn,  and  ^ittocing  with  gold  o£EeEtngsand  jeweis. 
Befoteithem  ate  prostrated  the  shepherds,  their  sheep  reposing  near;  in 
Ae  ateesses  <^  die  grotto^staUe  appear  the  oxen  fee^Bi^ in  theb  staUs; 
wUle  ahoftt,  in  «  glory,  havren  opens,  and  the  Aimigh^,  soaroanded  hr 
dietoeleBtiaL  hosts,  gazes  on  die  touohiog  seene,  linking  uie  .€}odfaead  wim 
wawlriwi.  As  ilie  repiesentation  is  extremely  gcaoe&l,  .and  ike  figuwa 
aiii^ca%ooDceot  in  iuapary  and  expression,  I  mnst  eonioss  that  I  viewed 
with  pJeasure  a  saeied  pietuie  TecaUing  to  my  mind  the  homiUatum  and 
love  x>f  «Br  divine  Safioar  thss  yisihly  l»OQght  home  te  the  inuigiaa- 
tian.  iBy  Gadiolios  it  is  oontemnlated  widi  unqusstbaing  and  nm^boled 
aeeyeaenoeiapd  gmtitade  ;  they  adere  die  Sa^oar  in  die  symbolic  imaga, 
and  earnest  prayers  and  long  looks  of  love,  heaving  sighs  and  teaml 
-^ymt  eTidsBoe  ths  intenmty  of  their  feehi^ie.  The  Pr«iepio  is  not  shown 
until  the  £dl]ng  day  peimits  of  an  artificial  Hght.  When  die  body  ef  the 
cfasBGh  is  in  ^sep  gloom  diis  one  blight,  happy,  genial  spot  dunea  ont^ 
shedding  floods  of  typical  and  ^positive  Hght  arcmnd.  jy^r  about  an 
Impta  Fnmeisean  monk  appears  on  the  stage,  blows  out  the  lights,  and 
lets  down  m  caitain,  toEminating  the  exhibition  in  a  most  ipriiniiiro 

^OlfilMiBite,  i&r  ten  snoeessive  days  after  Christmas,  little  dnldrao,  pos- 
wnsljinstracted  by  die  monks,  mount  on  a  kind  of  woodmi  pailpit, 
easeted-faeside  a  oolnmn,  and  prononnoe  a  disoourse,  or  smnon,  on  toendb- 
jopt  ci  the  diTtne  Sa^riour's  lowly  birth  and  Iramble  infimt  yeasa.  Sonse 
ef  die  ohildven,  all  ^ery  young,  peiferm  their  part  admirably,  and  me  fofl 
of  £ie  and  animadon ;  thor  litde  eyes  shining,  and  &t,  ohubby  anos 
zaisedy  they  geadenlate  with  an  energy  and  scream  wxdi  a  vigfonr  of 
limgs<<|aite  Italian,  as  they  stand  opposite  die  mildty  iUnminated  Fiei- 
mBDJ%  jmd  point  with  their  tiny  fingers  towards  die  image  of  £Sm  throng^ 
nmoaa  Aey,.as  well  as  ouradLyes,  ean  alone  find  redemption. 

£ieerythmg  in  die  church  of  the  Ara  Cceli  leads  die  mind  to  die  tonoh- 
JMT  cwBitemplriaon  of  the  young  and  feeble  years  of  the  son  of  Crod. 
Tl^nt  ;a  woiM  .of  beauty  is  thm  in  the  idea !  A  church  dedicated  to 
that  Virgin  who  was  pronounced  "  blessed  above  women,"  and  devoted  to 
diqpibiy  mid  glorify  the  chikUlike  obedience  and  gendeness  of  the  infemt 
Jeans,  now  stands  on  the  foundadons  of  the  awful  sanotnxy  where  cruel 
sad  (Unnatural  demons  once  had  nde,  the  pure,  gvaoiona,  and  meretfid 
JjUmry  usurping  the  altar  of  Jupiter  !  Eome,  in  her  many  astounding 
eontiasta,  efiers  none  more  striking.  The.master  of  Olympus  has  vanished, 
bat  his  stetriy  temple  has  furnished  die  columns  which  support  heat  shaine; 
Urn  very  gold  diat  gilds  the  roof  was  a  ^poil  gained  mm  the  TuiIbb 
at  die  batde  of  Lepanto. 
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Immediately  oyer  the  high  altar  is  a  curious  inscription,  in  large  goldea 
letters,  recalling  a  miracle  remarkahle  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome. 
**  Begina  CobU  latare  alleluia"  is'engraven  there,  and  thus  runs  the  chro- 
mcle : — In  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that  sainted  and  exalted 
Pope,  a  horrible  pestilence  ravaged  the  city.  To  intercede  with  the 
Almighty  for  his  afflicted  servants  a  great  procession  was  formed  on 
Easter  Sunday,  a.d.  596,  from  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  to  St.  Peter^s, 
dtuated  at  extreme  and  opposite  ends  of  the  city,  to  implore  mercy, 
and  call  on  the  people  generally  to  repentance.  The  pontiff  himself 
headed  the  assembled  thousands,  and  as  the  long  line  of  the  sacred 
pageant  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  under  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  celestial  voices  are  said  to  have  been  heard  in 
the  tor,  singing,  "  Regina  Cceli  latare  alleluia,"  the  Pope  and  the  vast 
multitude  responding,  as  if  by  inspiration,  "  Ora  pro  nobis."  Gregory 
also,  it  is  said,  beheld  an  angel  radiant  with  celestial  effulgence  sheathing 
a  fiery  sword.  That  very  day  the  plague  ceased,  in  memory  of  which 
miraculous  event  a  procession  takes  place  every  year  on  St.  Mark's  day; 
a  statue  of  bronze,  representing  an  angel  sheathmg  a  sword,  was  placed 
on  the  summit  of  Adrian's  tomb,  ever  afterwards  named,  in  memory  of 
the  vision,  Castel  San  Angelo;  the  words  "Regina  Coeli"  were  incor- 
porated by  the  Catholic  Church  into  her  offices,  and  the  inscription  I  have 
mentioned  engraved  on  the  arch  over  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  the 
Ara  Coeli. 

But  I  have  yet  to  mention  another  most  curious  legend  before 
leaving  this  church,  so  venerable  by  its  ecclesiastical  traditions.  To 
iStie  left  of  the  high  altar  I  was  shown  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  and  I  read  another  inscription  which  excited 
my  curiosity.  It  was  in  Latin,  and  expressed  **  that  the  chapel  was 
called  Ara  Coeli,  and  was  erected  in  the  very  place  where  it  was  supposed 
the  Virgin  appeared  in  a  glory  to  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  curioi»s 
tradition  arose  from  the  following  circumstance  : — Augustus  is  said  to 
have  demanded  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  "  who,  after  him,  should  be  the 
master  of  the  world  ?"  The  oracle  was  silent  Again  a  second  time 
he  offered  sacrifice,  but  the  god  deigned  no  reply.  At  length,  still 
pressed  by  the  emperor,  after  a  solemn  pause,  it  spake  and  said  :  "  That 
a  Jewish  child,  God  himself,  and  the  master  of  gods,  is  about  to  drive 
Apollo  from  his  seat,  therefore  expect  no  longer  any  answers  from  his 
altars.**  Augustus,  astonished  and  confounded  at  the  reply,  relire<^  and 
immediately  caused  an  altar  to  be  erected  on  the  Capitol,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Ara  primogeniti  Dei."  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  beheld 
in  a  vision  a  virgin  of  surpassing  beauty  seated  on  the  altar,  holding  a 
child  in  her  arms,  while  a  voice  proclaimed  "Haec  ara  Filii  Dei  est ;"  and 
therefore,  it  is  said,  Augustus  would  allow  no  one  afterwards  to  call  him 
ft  god. 

History  informs  us  that  a  Sybil  (the  Tiburtine)  lived  in  early  days  at 
Tivoli,  the  remains  of  whose  beautifiil  temple,  overhanging  the  precipice, 
washed  by  foaming  cascades,  still  remains.  An  oracle  is  known  to  have 
esdsted  there  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  consulted  it 
during  his  residence  at  the  far-femed  villa,  whose  gigantic  ruins  still  ex- 
tend over  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  enclose  and  shelter 
the  beautiful  town,  its  fragrant  valleys,  and  delicious  rivers  and  water- 
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£Ul8.  As  to  the  Tirioii  which  is  said  to  hare  vinted  Augustas,  it  is  no 
more  incredible  than  the  universally  admitted  hct  that  his  successor,  Con- 
stantme,  was  £aYOured  with  a  similar  miraculous  revelation.  Why  not, 
therefore,  Augustus  ?  Especially  when  the  traditions  of  the  East  and  the 
West  plainly  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  future  Messiah. 

I  cannot  tell  how  these  legendary  ^Eusts,  half  history,  half  tradition, 
read  at  a  distance,  but  I  can  only  say,  studied  on  the  spot,  supported  by 
contemporaneous  monuments,  and  consecrated  by  long  ages  of  pri^ound 
and  unhesitating  belief  they  are  very  convincing  and  utterly  asto- 
nishing. 

Some  friends  of  mine,  who  were  in  Rome  during  the  siege,  gave  me 
last  night  many  amusing  details.  The  poor  Pope----good  and  innocent 
as  a  child,  with  the  most  benevolent  desire  of  rendering  his  people  happy 
— granted  measure  after  measure,  of  a  republican  character,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Romans,  with  a  rapidity  quite  alarming.  What  he  accorded  in 
two  years  without  subterfuge  or  opposition,  ought  to  have  been  Ictbori" 
ously  extorted  firom  him  inch  by  inch  in  hcUfa  lifetime.  The  cardinals 
were  en  masse  opposed  to  his  liberal  views  ;  but  when  any  measure  was 
demanded  of  Pius  by  the  republican  leaders  of  the  national  movement 
that  they  would  not  sanction,  he  inunediately  granted  it  on  his  own 
responsibility.  A  young  politician,  truly!  All  this  ended  in  the 
murder  of  Count  Rossi ;  a  crime  at  whidi  the  people  openly  and  in- 
decently rejoiced.  The  Corso  was  hung  with  tapestry,  flowers,  flags,  and 
festoons,  ornamented  as  for  a  festa,  and  the  deed  applauded  as  a 
patriotic  act. 

After  the  Pope's  flight  and  the  declaration  of  a  republic,  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  waxed  greater— especially  when  the  arrival  of  the  French 
became  certain.  When  the  French  troops  (destined  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellious city,  and  replace  Pius  on  the  throne)  really  landed  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  the  executive  government  assembled  the  whole  of  the  national 
troops  in  the  Piazza  degli  Apostoli,  in  order  officially  to  inform  them 
that  the  news  was  correct,  and  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  as  to 
how  they  meant  to  act,  and  whether  to  fight  and  defend  the  city  in  good 
earnest,  or  to  capitulate.  An  immense  concourse  of  troops  assembled,  all 
under  arms  ;  the  spacious  Piazza  could  scarce  contidn  the  throng;  the 
enthusiasm  was  immense,  overwhelming.  Italians  have  such  imaginations 
and  such  lungs,  their  united  action  is  always  something  prodigious  :  amid 
cheers,  shouts,  and  screams  of  patriotic  excitement,  they  declared  their 
intention  of  defending  the  city  to  the  utmost,  of  willingly  sacrificing 
th^  individual  lives  in  the  glorious  stru^le  for  freedom  against  foreign 
invasion.  Some  called  on  the  Madonna  to  help  them,  others  invoked 
the  martial  saints,  George  and  Michael,  while  some,  less  religious, 
execrated  the  Pope,  called  on  the  heathen  deities,  and  swore  by  "  Great 
Jove  and  Bacchus,''  and  wished  a  thousand  "  accidenti"  and  the  mystic 
horrors  of  the  Evil  Eye,  to  those  who  doubted^them  !  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous scene,  thoroughly  national  and  dramatic;  for  the  Italians  are 
inimitable  actors,  and  6ght  like  knights  palatine  on  the  stage. 

In  the  mean  time,  finding  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  existing 
government  had  applied  to  General  Garibaldi  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Eternal  City.  This]  individual,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  had  much 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Austrians  in  the  north  of 
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bsljr ;  afife«rwaEd%  beio^  joiiioil  by  the  most  reddoer  md  hopeless  of 
the  iiunageiitfy  and  a  knge  portiaii  of  ttet  soma  wiiidi,  faoniig'  nodnog 
to  lose  has  evefjthiiig  to  gain — a  bloo^,  crnd,  and  Tindioltve  gaogf — 
he  fonaed  an  array,  whkdi  he  managed,  l^  his  mititaiy  ^lowle^e, 
admirably  to  disciptiBe.  Like  the  mwhaval  companieB  of  old<— the-  hee 
G«rmaD  bands  or  the  Jamjuenfr— they  msrohed,  a  band  ef  loem^  over 
the  open  coon^,  from  eity  to  dty,  levying  contribittimas  for  their 
eastenaoee,  or^  if  not  treated  with  sufficient  coDsidaration,  potitely  barest- 
mng  to  plant  tiieir  eaanon  against  the  walls  and  massacse  iAut  in- 
habitants. 

StiB  Gar^Mddi  did  not  grow  rich  by  Ins  maraiiiiingr  he  engaged  in 
these  expeditions  from  a  real  love  of  m^itary  en^rioyment^  and  bb  » 
means  of  paying  his  tvoops  and  sostuoing  the  sinews  of  war,  notfyr  his 
pecmiiary  advaatage.  When  tiiey  robbed  ^  churches  of  plate  it  was 
immediately  eoined  into  money  for  the  troops.  No  one  has  €rmar  aooosed 
Garibaldi  ii  selfish  motives.  He  was  tmdonbtedly  a  gfeat  rases^  yet 
withal  an  excellent  seller,  desperately  brave,  and  natmnlly  oi  &  gme-^ 
noos  disposition,  overflowing  wim  family  affection ;  a  good  aon,  hosbrnMl, 
and  facl^er;     G  witnessed  fab  entrance  into  Borne,  and  sa3re  it  was 

the  richest  sight  he  ever  behdd.  They  came  llmnigh  the  Porta  M. 
PopolO)  the  cavalry  leading  the  way — a  body  of  fine  young  follows^  welK 
mcmnted  and  well-dressed.  Cbrabaldi  rode  m  the  oentre,  in  spiisndid 
uniform,  and  armed  1^  a  Gfedc,  with  quantities  of  splendid  dag^rs 
and  pirtols  stuck  into  his  belt :  near  him  rode  his  foitthM  negro,  y/vh^ 
never  left  him  ;  and  at  his  side  his  wife,  dressed  in  man's  clothes^  riding 
en  oaimdier^  &om  whom,  also,  he  never  was  separated.  9o  for  a^  was 
grand  and  romantic — (juite  chivalrous  in  foot — ^but  then  came  ihe  body 
oi  the  army,  the  foot— sudi  a  crew  as  never  eyes  beheld  ;  oo|^9ira^keolbured 
wretches,  almost  mJced,  wild,  dishevelled  hair  hanging  over  iheir  r^nil- 
Am  foees ;  no  shoes,  no  stockings ;  aimed  with  scythes,  pitchfcohs,  old 
knives,  daggers,  and  every  grotesque  and  antique  weapmi  they  had 
stolen  from  antiqwarian  collections^  museums,  the  ehambles,  or  1^  guaidi- 
house.  On  they  came,,  a  wild  and  forooious  multitttd^  their  bodies 
awailied  in  iiie  sheets  and  bhmkets  they  had  stolen  on  the  nmd  en 
pamant,  driving  before  iiiem  troops  of  lean  oxen,  horses,  doniseys,  nnile^ 
fowls,  dieep,  geese^  goats^  and  ducks, — all  plunder  caught  up  on  ^e 
ooote.     G  says  he  neadiy  killed  himself  hf  suppressed  laughter;  £«% 

in  his  wildest  imagination,  he  never  eould  have  conceived  such  a  deaio»ae 
and  unearthly  crew. 

The  Frenoh^  after  having  seized  the  Janieulma  heij^its,  comple^y 
oommanded  Rome — steetching  below  like  a  vast  imp — but  not  before 
the  magnificent  villas  Doria  and  B<Mrghese  had  been  mined  by  order  of 
die  government;  seeking  dms  malevolently  to  injure  the  piincdly  pro- 
veietors  in  their  proper^^  their  oerson^  being  safo  abioft^,  oot  of  reachE. 
The  Janicidnm  once  gained,  Rome  becomes  an  easy  pr^ ; 

For,  since  Jauioulmn  is  lost^ 
Nouglit  else  can  save  the  town. 

As,  in  the  classic  days  of  Roman  foble,  the  city  was  beneged  by  tfas 
EtBuscan  forces,  ^'  nght  glorious  to  behold,"  commanded  by  Lary 
Poosenna,  when,  but  for  the  inspired  vidour  of  Horatins  and  his  tvw 
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compamoQB  la  keej^bg  the  hisclge,  Bome  matt  haiw  £dk%.  aa  nugfafe  tW 
Fienoh  now  lurve  riddled  the  .venorable  walk  in  a  fietw  hoan^  and  twmed 
dasdcal  mia  into  total  annihilation.,  fint  iiie  E&^ror  had  given  par^ 
tieular  dixeetione  to  the  general  to  spate  ihe  bttilmng%  and  to  pisoeeed. 
widLl^e  utmost  caution.  The  plan  therefore  adopted  ma  to  harMS  the 
citizens^  dropfMag  hese  and  l^re  a  bomb*^iell,  eontming  often:  that< 
they  ahJcmld  bunt  in  the  atr  or  itr^  against  the  junboilt  side  oF  thr 
wooded  Pincian.  Still  many  persoiu  were  killed  ;  anid  the  Tiasteverinef 
immediaitelj  under  the  Janioolnm  were  oatirely  driven  otit  of  their 
quacter,  to  the  opposite  and  more  (^uknt  bank  of  the  Tiber — the  ridt 
and  wealtlij  quarters — ^whexe  the  houadeas  fiuniiiee  wcfe*  reoeiyed.  into 
the  noble  palaces^  and  billeted  in  Tadone  fdaces. 

In  the  mean  time^  Garibaldi  commanded  in  tlie  cito«.  Thoae  loud- 
voiced  enthusiasts^  who  had  sereamed  so  lustily  in  the  Piazza  dagii 
Apostc£  £Dr  war  and  liberty,  now  became  mute  and  meek  aa  lambsL  The 
Italiacna  are  the  greatest  swaggerers  and  most  arrant  oowarcby  I  do 
believC)  on  earth ;  one  stout  Frendunan  or  Engtisfaman  would  send  a: 
doaen  of  t^m  flying,  Hke  a  drove  of  cadding  podtry,  right  and  left  any 
day,  Garib^di  was  utterly  di^^usted,  and  depended  prindpally  on 
foreign  mereenaiies  and  his  own  unclothed  ragamt^Bns.  Bvery  one  in- 
the  city  was  called  cm  to  take  up  arms  and  join  in.  the  dagimice ;  the 
artists  speeially  were  worded  by  messages,  threaten  and  sunnnanae»  to 
attend  the  drills  and  to  mount  guards  Some  made  one  excuse  sook 
another ;  but  a  sergeant  and  four  carafainieri,  going  to  ihe  stndio  of  a 
certain  wdl^known  artist,  found  him  absent,  but  his  wife,  a  RcMnan,  at 
h(»ne,  vrho  gave  them  so  warm  a  reception,  and  soreamed  so  eneig^- 
cally  at  the  sergeanl^  tiireatening  all  die  while  to  soratdi  out  his  eyes^ 
that  this  valiant  ^metionary  fbrthwidi  retreated,  and  relurmng  to  hi& 
offieer^  declared  he  wodd  neiver  more  return  to  *s  ski^o  without  a 

double  guamd  cf  saU&BTS  ! 

As  the  siege  proceeded  the  stDoeti  weipe  banicaded  im  afi  diieetioin^. 
and  immense^  quantities  of  sand  ldd:down.  Mr.  W  tdd  me  he  codd 

not  even  wdk  &om  iiie  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  &e  Hazzadd  Popolo  (lesa 
&an  a  quarter  of  a  mile),  but  that  cdi  at  the  further  esd'  of  the  town 
was  qdet  and  oederlv,  the  only  persoaie  mdested  being  the  cardinoiS) 
who  were  torn  out  of  ^ir  carriages  and  insulted  whaMver  they  were 
fbundy  and  the  caniages  burnt.  Honiblb  mnrdms  of  die  poor  priests  oe- 
curred — savage,,  atrodous  deeds^  in  cowardice  and  emdty  worthy  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  animal  frandty.  People  paning  in  the  streete  witnessed 
these  horxars^  and  behdd  the  infiuiate  Romans  engaged  in  mukikting 
their  victims^  but  beyond  the  crowd  and  the  immediate  excitement 
nothing  fiirther  oocnrred.  Prinoe  Borghese,  who,  up  to  s  eertdn  p(»it 
had  been  a  tfaerough-goiDg  r^ubliean,  and  served  in  lile  nationaS 
guards,  fled  away  soon  afW  die  Pope,  terrified  at  die  excesses  of  his 
partjs  which  caosed  diem  to  bear  him  an  espedd  grudge.  Still  Grari*' 
baldi  permitted  no  pilli^;  and,  aldioi^fa  die  gorgeous  Vatican  and 
Qoirinal,  die  ^orious  pahusee  of  die  Dona^  die  Borghese^  the  Colouna, 
and  the  Torlonia,  filled  with  fabled  riches,  the  accumulation  of  centunear 
of  power  and  wedth,  were  open  and  undefended,  not  a  statue  wa* 
touched — ^not  a  lock  broken.  The  bombarding  of  the  city  took  place 
generally  in  the  night>  when  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  cellars  and 
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under  the  portones,  as  the  shots  were  dischar^;ed  all  over  the  city.     Mr. 

W ,  quite  unmoyed  in  the  horrid  strife,  described  himself  as  qaietiy 

watching  the  fusees  and  shells  burst  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  ad- 
miring the  brilliant  effect  of  the  explosion  in  the  darkness.  The  French 
en^eers  showed  incomparable  skill  in  avoiding  all  injury  to  the  build- 
ings, and  yet  covering,  enveloping  the  entire  city  in  their  fire.  The 
republican  government  was  extremely  anxious  to  retain  all  the  English  as 
hostages ;  post-horses  were  taken  away,  and  every  impediment  thrown  in 
the  way  of  departure.  Some  English  people  paid  high  sums  as  a 
bribe,  when,  Lord  Napier  expostulating  at  keeping  the  English  like 
prisoners,  many  contrived  to  escape,  passing  through  the  French  lines — 
especiaUy  a  party  of  ladies  I  knew,  wno,  having  foolishly  waited  until  the 
last  moment,  just  filling  a  diligence,  valorously  set  off  alone,  and  reached 
Florence  in  safety.  The  last  night  of  the  siege  was  the  most  awful, 
when  the  French,  having  gained  possession  of  the  heights  near  the  San 
Pancrazio-gate,  and  beaten  down  the  wall,  held  the  city  utterly  at  their 
mercy.  The  bombshells  and  fusees  went  hissing  over  the  houses  all 
night,  causing  fearful  alarm.  Everybody  got  up  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  lower  stories,  into  any  hole  or  comer  for  safety.  Mr.  Wyatt,  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  now  deul  (I  do  not  mean  the  Wyatt  of  atrocious 
memory,  who  imagined  that  disgraceful  bronze  **  Duke,"  which  towers 
over  London  like  a  bad  spirit  triumphing  over  Art),  alarmed  as  the 
rest,  had  risen,  and  only  left  his  studio  for  an  instant,  when  a  shell  entered 
and  burst,  destroying  tne  walls  and  everything  in  the  room.  One  mo- 
ment sooner  and  he  must  have  been  killed.  Another  shell  burst  in  the 
grand  saloon  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  breaking  away  part  of  a  flight  of 
marble  steps  leading  to  a  kind  of  dais,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vast 

Sllery — an  injury  which  the  prince  so  much  resented  he  never  to  this 
y  has  permitted  it  to  be  repaired.  Among  many  fearful  casualties,  a 
maid*servant  of  the  Duca  Sermoneta,  standing  in  her  room,  had  her  ribs 
shot  away  on  one  side,  and  died  in  g^reat  agony* 

Garibaldi,  aware  that  the  French  at  any  moment  could  have  blown  up 
the  whole  city  like  a  powder-magazine  m>m  their  position,  then  capitu- 
lated, and  retreated  from  the  city  widi  his  bands.  He  was  a  strikmgly 
handsome  man,  but  looked  worn  and  jaded  as  he  passed  throi:^h  the 
streets.  During  the  whole  siege  his  £Edthful  negro  had  never  left  him, 
and  his  wife  continually  followed  him  into  battle  dressed  as  a  man,  retiring 
when  the  fighting  became  too  furious,  attended  by  the  black.  This  poor 
creature,  shortly  before  the  end  of  die  siege,  was  shot  while  asleep  under 
the  walls,  after  having  escaped  unhurt  fVom  so  many  engagements. 
When  Garibaldi  retreated,  his  wife,  then  enceinte,  and  very  ill  from  fever, 
insisted  on  accompanying  the  army ;  but,  as  if  a  curse  was  on  all  he 
loved,  she  died  on  the  march  from  exhaustion,  in  a  hovel  by  the  roadside. 
They  buried  her,  in  haste,  in  an  oak  forest,  for  the  French  were  hard 
upon  them,  and  their  retreat  was  precipitate.  When  the  French  came 
up,  a  few  hours  after,  they  recognised  her  corpse,  which  had  been  torn 
up  by  swine  burrowing  for  acorns  I  Garibaldi,  when  last  heard  of,  was 
in  command  of  a  merchant  ship  in  the  China  trade,  for  he  is  as  good  a. 
sailor  as  he  is  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier. 
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THE  STORY  OF  QUENTYN  MATSYS. 
"  Coimubialis  amor  de  Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem." 

Neab  an  old  cathedral  doorway 

Once  I  saw  a  curious  weU; 
And  while  seated  there  I  listened 

To  this  tale  which  I  will  telL 

Once  in  Antwerp  lived  a  painter. 

Poor,  but  yet  of  honest  fame; 
!Btopy  if  on  glowing  canvas 

He  might  leave  a  lasting  name. 

And  this  artist  had  a  daughter. 

Of  a  sweet  but  lofty  mien ; 
Than  the  daughter  of  the  painter 

Eairer  sylph  was  seldom  seen. 

All  who  saw  that  maiden  loved  her. 

In  that  city,  great  and  small ; 
But  a  youth,  named  Quentyn  Matsys, 

Loved  her  better  than  them  all. 

Matsys  was  a  working  blacksmith. 

And  the  painter  in  liis  pride, 
Told  him,  that  an  artist's  daufi;hter 

Must  become  an  artist's  bride. 

Bitter  words,  and  full  of  anguish ! 

Quentyn's  heart  was  vexSd  sore ; 
Never  with  his  lowlv  calling. 

Had  he  quarrelled  so  before. 
When  he  saw  that  fate  was  cruel, 

Matsys  knew  but  one  desire; 
Like  a  spark  among  the  fuel. 

Scorn  nad  set  his  soul  on  fire. 
When  his  daily  toil  was  over. 

Never  slotmul,  tired,'or  faint, 
Matsys  in  his  secret  chamber, 

Strove,  with  all  his  heart,  to  paint. 
Often  to  that  chamber  college 

Stole  the  maiden,  to  impart 
Loving  counsel,  and  the  knowledge 

Of  her  father's  generous  art. 
Years  have  passed,  until,  rejoicing, 

Matsys  throws  off  his  disguise. 
And  stands  forth  a  finished  painter 

Li  the  wondering  artist's  eyes. 
Love  and  skill  at  last  have  triumphed; 

Seeing  now  his  gift  divine, 
"  Thou  hast  won  her,"  said  her  father, 

"Take  her,  she  is  doubly  thine." 
Often  in  the  world  around  us. 

Words  that  bear  envenomed  stings. 
Spoken  only  to  confound  us. 

Goad  us  on  to  higher  things. 
Only  can  profound  emotion 

Our  divinest  efforts  move ; 
Oft  have  Genius  and  Devotion 

Wakened  at  the  touch  of  Love. 
June — ^VOL.  CIV.  no.  ccccxiv.  Q 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OB,  ILLUSTBATIONS  OF  Xfi£  MAMKBR8  AKD  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  GRAND- 

FATHSRS. 

Br  AiAXAMSiSB  AmnoBifB.  • 

CREDULITY  AND  SUPERSTITION  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  ^'  Science  of  Astrolo^,"  ahhough  its  most  flourishing  time  had 
passed,  still  enthralled  the  unilluminated  brains  of  our  g^ndsires  in  its 
mystic  signs  and  hieroglyphical  calculations,  and  there  were  many  g^ifted 
beings  who  amassed  large  fortunes  by  '^  easting  nativities"  for  those  who 
had  an  overweening  curiosity  to  peep  into  the  future,  and  an  unlimited 
confidence  in  planetary  influences. 

The  Universal  Magazine  of  February,  1775,  tells  us  of  one  of  these 
cunning  seers  who  allowed  himself  to  be  robbed  while  he  was  "  star- 
gazing :" 

"  January  10th, — Saturday  evening. — ^A  woman  applied  to  a  resolver 
of  lawful  questions  in  a  court  in  Fleet-street,  to  be  satisfied  in  relation  to 
some  future  events  ;  but  whOe  poor  Albumazer  was  consulting  the  stars  in 
his  chamber  in  order  to  resolve  her  doubts,  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
ignorant  of  his  own  present  fortune,  for  some  thieves  (supposed  to  be  the 
inquirer's  confederates)  stripped  his  other  apartments  of  everything  that 
was  conveniently  portable." 

A  peep  is  afforded  us  into  the  chamber  of  one  of  these  worthies  in  an 
old  print  of  1760,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  Cadwallader's  imposition 
in  Smollett's  **  Peregrine  Pickle."  In  the  former,  the  floor  is  strewed 
with  books,  globes,  telescopes,  oompasies,  &c.,  in  those  days  objects  of 
wonder  and  even  fear  to  the  vulgar,  and  the  walls  hung  with  skeletons 
of  lizards,  bats,  toads,  moks,  owls,  alligators,  and  serpents,  while  snakes 
and  abortions  of  the  human  foetus  are  preserved  in  spirits  in  gigantic  jars, 
and  a  huge  black  cat  sits  gravely  blinking  on  the  table.  In  the  midst  of 
this  imposing  display,  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and  terror  into  the  rash 
diver  into  Fortune's  secrets,  sits  the  astrologer,  ma^cian,  wizard,  and 
fortune-teller,  a  lean^  grizzlv  man,  witb  a  long,  flowing,  white  beard,  as 
would  become  a  prophet ;  his  head  encased  in  a  tight-fitting  black  velvet 
or  fur  cap,  and  his  apaze  body  enwrapped  in  a  long  black  gown.  A 
volume  of  symbols  is  open  hefore  him,  which  lie  is  consulting  by  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  wlnoh  add  to  l^e  appearaoee  of  deep  study  which  his 
furrowed  brow  would  indicate,  and  by  his  side  lie  open  a  book  of  mathe- 
matical problems,  imd  a  scroll  covered  with  strange  Egyptian  characters. 
This  portrait,  we  believe,  represents  an  iratrologer  who  resided  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  of  whom  it  is  reported  that,  while  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  the  thoroughfare  was  frequentlv  rendered  in^assable  by  the  number 
of  carriages  waiting  at  his  door,  wnich  had  conveyed  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  have  their  "  fortunes  told." 

These  astrologers  seem  to  have  haunted  their  old  liabitations  after  their 
death,  if  we  read  the  following  paragraph  aright : 

<<  The  '  Flying  Horse,'  a  noted  victualling  house  in  Moorfields,  next 
to  that  of  the  late  Astrologer  Trotter,  has  been  molested  for  sev^ 
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aigbti  paat»  stoama  and  bottks  being  thrown  into  ike  house,  to  the  great 
annc^rment  and  teanror  of  the  guests." — News  Letter^  Febrwwy  2dl!&, 
1716. 

We  y/Wi  warrant  the  ^troubled  flpint  of  Mr.  Trotter  was  freely  jqipeoted 
of  these  midnight  gambols. 

Bat  astrologers  were  a  doomed  uaee— they  were  Timidly  decimatrng  in 
nnmher,  and  <at  the  dose  of  the  century  there  was  scarcely  one  left  in 
London.  <'  Prophets"  and  female  fortune^ll^s  ha?e  struggled  on,  with 
a  wocderfbl  and  persevering  disregard  of  the  law  of  yagrancy,  to  our  own 
day,  and  there  is  still  a  publication  carrying  on  a  trade  in  astrology 
beloi^^ing  to  the  Company  of  Stationers ;  but  little  more  thui  a  century 
ago  they  had  dupes  among  the  highest  classes,  and  staunch  supporters 
and  belieyers  in  the  middle  and  lower  ones,  who  frosted  in^licitly  to  the 
predictions  and  awful  revelations  of  their  Ahnanadcs,  Diaries,  and  Mes- 
sengers. Mr.  Charles  Knight  gives  us  a  long  list  of  these  piodnctions 
in  eadstenee  about  the  year  1723.     There  were : 

<<  RemofkaUe  News  from  the  Stars.  By  Wilham  Andrews,  Student 
in  Astrology.     Printed  by  A.  Wilde. 

^^  Merlimis  AngUcus,  Junior ;  or,  the  Starry  Messenger.  ^^  Henry 
Ccdey,  Student  in  the  Ma&ematioks  and  the  Celestial  Scianoes.  Printed 
by  J.  Bead. 

*'  A  Diary,  Astronomical,  Astrological,  Meteovolog^oaL  By  Job  Gad- 
bury,  Student  ab  Physick  and  Astrology.     Pointed  by  T.  W. 

<<  Ydk  SteUarum.  By  Francis  Moore,  licensed  Physiciany  and  Student 
in  Astrology.     Printed  by  Thomas  Wood. 

^^  MeorliiMis  laheratos.    By  John  Partridge.     Printed  1^  J.  Beberts. 

'«  Parker's  Ephemeris.    Printed  by  J.  Bead. 

''  The  Celestial  Diary.  By  S^em  Pearse,  Student  in  Physidc  and 
Geleetkd.Seienee.     Pointed  l^  J.  Dawkes. 

^^  AfKoUo  AiSglieimiiS,  the  £Bglish  Apdk>.  By  Bidnxd  Saunder, 
Student  an  the  f  lE^moal  and  Matlnematical  Seieaecfl.  Briated  by  A. 
WiUe.  • 

^'  Great  Bribaia^  Diary ;  or,  4he  Union  Aliaanack.  ^"^  the  same 
Author.     Printed  hy  J .  Bcdaerts. 

'<  Olympia  Domata.  "B^  Jtkai  Wiog  PUkmolb.  Printed  by  J. 
Dawkes. 

"  Wing.     By  the  same  Author.     Printed  by  W.  Pearson. 

^  An  Almanack,  after  the  Old  and  New  Fashion.  By  Poor  Robin, 
Knight  of  the  British  Island,  a  well-wisher  to  the  Mathematkks. 
Printed  ^  W.  Bowyer." 

A  Tare  treasury  of  marvels  to  come -^  dangers  hangmg  overhead, 
impending  revolutions,  threatened  wmrs,  approaching  plagues^  and  other 
wondrous  shadows  of  the  future,  all  cast  by  starlight  on  &e  pages  of  the 
astrologers ;  for^^se  almanacks  and  Merlins  not  only  processed  to  predict 
^e  state  of  the  weather  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  but  accurately  to 
foretel  all  public  events  and  oocorrences  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
earth,  besides  stating  "  the  proper  reasons  for  pfhysick  and  blood-letting" 
(fiir  it  was  then  considered  necessary  to  be  '^  blooded"  twice  a  year),  and 
other  most  surprising  information. 

It  was  one  of  the  worthy  astrdogers  we  have  enumerated  (John  ^vt- 
bridge)  who  was  rendered  immortally  ridiculous  by  the  pan^beey  sA  Us 
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approaching  death,  published  by  Dean  Swift  under  the  name  of  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  and  followed  up  by  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  oi  the  pro- 
phecy, so  repeatedly  indignantly  protested  against  by  poor  Partridge, 
who  continu^  till  he  was  weary,  seriously  assuring  ras  Mends  that  he 
was  still  aliye,  and  the  prophecy  was  false  and  unfulfilled. 

We  have  said  the  female  fortune-tellers  seem  to  have  been  longer 
lived,  for  they  have  survived  to  the  present  century — but  how  pale  is 
their  star !  how  diminished  their  glory  ! 

With  the  fud  of  a  sheet  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  not  much  unsimilar 
to  those  still  seen  on  the  bottles  containing  various  coloured  liquids  in  the 
chemist's  shop  windows — ^Chaldean,  Assyrian,  or  what  you  pleased — a 
pack  of  cards,  the  grounds  of  coffee,  or  the  coals  in  the  fiire,  these  witch- 
like crones  could,  for  half-a-crown,  insure  a  young  lady  a  handsome 
husband — ^for  five  shillings  a  rich  one— and  for  half  a  guinea  both  a  rich 
and  handsome  one.  As  diverse  as  were  their  branches  of  science,  as 
various  their  dupes.  They  were  much  consulted  in  aiding  the  recovery 
of  stolen  goods,  and  discovering  (query,  revealing  f)  the  places  of  their 
concealment — a  part  of  their  profession  in  which  they  were  no  doubt 
able  occasionally  to  be  useful  if  well  fee*d.  On  the  other  hand,  so  credu- 
lous were  those  furthest  removed  fi^m  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  that 
George  the  First,  on  being  told  by  a  French  professor  of  the  art  that  be 
would  not  survive  his  wife's  death  a  year,  had  such  a  strong  faith  in  the 
prediction  that  he  took  leave  of  the  prince  and  princesses  on  setting  out 
for  Grennany,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  them  he  should  never  see 
them  more. 

Neither  were  the  proceedings  of  these  impostors  carried  on  stealthily. 
Here  is  ihe  hand-bill  issued  by  a  prophetess  in  1777  : 

^'  Mrs.  Edwards,  who,  in  Hungary,  Russia,  China,  and  Tartaiy,  has 
studied  ihe  abstruse  and  occult  sciences,  under  the  most  learned  sages, 
augurs,  astronomists,  and  soothsayers,  is  returhed  to  England,  after  many 
^ears  of  studious  application,  ana  most  humbly  dedicates  her  knowledge 
m  prescience  to  the  ladies,  being  fiilly  acquainted  with  ihe  mysteries 
and  secrets  of  the  profession,  and  amply  provided  with  the  requisite  art 
and  skill  to  answer  all  answerable  questions  in  astroWy.  N.B. — She 
may  be  consulted  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  at  No.  22, 
(a  pastrycook's),  opposite  Bow-street,  in  Great  Russell-street,  Covent- 
gaiden."  | 

The  lottery  system  afforded  an  abundant  harvest  to  these  fortune- 
tellers. Every  one  was  anxious  to  know  whether  his  ticket  would  be 
drawn  a  blank  or  a  prize,  and  some  "  Mrs.  Edwards"  was  resorted  to,  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  which  concealed  to-morrow.  Out  upon  the  ragged 
gipsies  and  vagabond  fortune-tellers  of  modern  times — out  upon  your 
Derby  prophets  with  only  one  initial  to  write  under— what  think  ye  of 
the  days  when  one  of  the  "  profession"  (mark  the  term !)  could  i^ord 
to  travel  over  the  whole  globe,  even  into  China  and  Tartary,  in  pursuit 
of  mystical  knowledge — to  issue  hand-bills  to  make  known  her  fame — 
and  to  occupy  the  first  floor  of  a  pastrycook's  in  Covent-garden  ? 

We  find,  as  late  as  1774,  weekly  prophecies  on  the  issue  of  political 
events  inserted  in  the  London  Evening  Post.  The  soothsayer  of  this 
paper  was  one  J.  Harman,  of  High-street,  Saint  Griles.  During 
Wilkes's  contest  for  the  mayoralty,  he  predicts  the  success  of  that  popular 
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champion,  for  the  excellent  and  conclusive  reason  ih&t  "  the  planet  Saturn, 
who  is  at  this  time  Wilkes's  Significater,  is  just  entering  Libra,  the  sign 
of  Justice,  which,  in  all  combats  and  wars  bas  been  always  found  to  be 
most  powerful."  The  same  day's  paper  (October  the  4th,  1774)  an- 
nounces the  return  of  Alderman  Bull  by  the  hvery.  Verily  thou  wert 
at  fault  this  time,  J.  Harman !  # 

The  popular  belief  in  witchcraft; — another  legacy  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury— sdthough  on  the  wane,  was  still  existing.  If  a  man  died,  or  a  cow 
fell  sick — if  Qie  harvest  were  Hght,  or  the  weather  cold — if  a  child  were 
fractious,  or  the  milk  turned  sour,  there  was  no  accounting  for  such  an 
occurrence  but  by  concluding  that  the  man,  cow,  corn,  weather,  child  or 
milk  were  bewitched,  and  if,  by  any  unfortunate  chance,  an  old  crone 
could  be  found  hobbHng  about  the  neighbourhood,  she  was  at  once  reputed 
to  be  the  witch.  And  there  was  never  wanting  evidence  of  her  being  an 
adept  in  the  black  art ;  one  had  seen  her  tete-a-tete  with  the  devil  himself 
in  all  his  hideous  deformity  of  horns  and  cloven  foot — nay,  the  approver 
would  swear  to  within  an  inch  of  the  length  of  his  tail ;  another  detected 
her  drawing  magic  circles  on  the  ceiling,  or  tracing  them  in  the  air  with 
her  wand — a  weD-known  invocation  to  the  Evil  Spirit ;  a  third  produced 
sundry  mysterious  characters  which  he  had  discovered  in  her  cottage 
(and,  be  it  remembered,  that  in  those  days,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
schoolmaster,  all  characters — even  the  alphabet  itself — were  mysterious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes) ;  a  fourth  detected  something  peculiarly 
malicious  and  sinister  in  the  face  of  the  old  lady's  cat,  and  that  helpless 
animal  was  forthwith  denounced  as  the  ''  familiar  spirit"  which  assisted 
her  machinations;  and  everything,  down  to  the  very  furniture  of  her 
room,  was  made  to  furnish  proof  conclusive  of  her  evil  practices,  and  the 
imhappy  beldam  was  arraigned  as  a  witch  and  adjudged  to  the  usual 
ordeid  of  "  sinking  or  swimming."  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of  trial,  a 
motley  crowd  of  peasantry  assembled  around  the  nearest  pond,  and  the 
old  woman,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  enveloped  in  a  sheet,  was  dragged 
to  the  spot,  and  plunged  into  the  water.  Here  she  had  the  choice  of  two 
deaths — if  she  sank,  she  would  most  likely  be  drowned ;  if  she  swam,  it 
was  the  arch  fiend  who  supported  her :  she  was  undoubtedly  a  witch,  and 
was  either  held  under  water  or  despatched  in  some  other  way.  It  is  true, 
these  exhibitions  were  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  they  had  been 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  ignorance  of  which  they  were  a  relic, 
but  there  were  a  sufficient  number  to  render  them  also  a  feature  of  the 
eighteenth. 

Another  mode  of  testing  a  witch,  which  prevailed  at  length  over  the 
more  barbarous  one  of  ducking  (a  process  which  was  attended  very  often 
by  death,  either  horn  drowning  or  from  alarm,  or,  still  oftener,  exposure 
to  the  cold),  was  by  weighing  the  suspected  party  against  ^e  church 
Bible.  We  give  one  instance  of  the  application  of  this  test  from  a  com- 
paratively recent  period : 

"  28th  of  February. — One  Susannah  Hannokes,  an  elderly  woman  of 
Wyngrove,  near  Aylesbury,  was  accused  by  her  neighbour  of  bewitching 
her  spinning-wheel,  so  that  she  could  not  make  it  go  round,  and  offered 
to  make  oath  of  it  before  a  magistrate;  on  which  the  husband,  in  order  to 
justify  his  wife,  insisted  upon  her  being  tried  by  the  church  Bible,  and 
that  the  accuser  should  be  present.     Accordingly  she  was  conducted  to 
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ihepflml  eknfdi^  w&wg  Ae^way  BtrippeA of  all' her  dotfes  tohmrdttllr 
and'  otercoofcy  and  wetgiteet  ^vunsi  the  Bible,  wfaeo,  to  llie  no  smaH 
mortffieation  of  iJte  aoenser,  sl^  outweighed  it^  aad  ^mm  haacnxMj 
acquitted  dF  iSaa  charge^" — Annnal  Regisier  fctr  1759. 

And  this,  scarcely  thirty  milet  fi*oo&  Leodon  I  But  it  was  not  till"  late  in 
the^reyious  century  that  witchcraft  ceased  to  be  a  capital  ^fbnee  in  ihi& 
eye  oP  the  law,  so  no  woi^ot  that  the  ignorant  still  retained'  the  de^raon 
which  the  judges  of  the  land  had  not  long  discarded* 

In  MotroFs  ^^  Lifo  of  Brissot,^  it  is  stated  that^  when  Lord  Maiufield 
was  goings  Ihe.  circuit,  an  old  womm  was>  brought  bdSore  him  for  trislat 
a  country  assise,  charged  with  being  a  witch,  several  persons  llav^ 
sworn  that  they  had  seen  her  walking  on  her  head  witii  her  heels  in  the 
am  After  reading  the  depositions  with  as  much  gravity  as  he  coukl 
assume,  his  lordship  ddivered  his  opinion  in  these  words :  ^'  Since  you 
have  seen  this  poor  woman  walkings  in  the  air,  though  her  legs  aie 
scarcely  able  to  support*  her  on  the  earth,  I  can  of  course  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  feu^ ;  out  this  witch  is  ui  Englishwoman,  and  subject,  as 
weH  as  you  and  I,  to  the  laws  of  England,  eyery  one  of  which  I  have 
just  run  over  in  my  mind  without  being  able  to  hit  upon  any  one- whidi 
prohibits  persons  irom  walking  in  the  air  if  th^  should  find  it  conyenioitL 
AH  those  persons,  therefore,  who  have  seen  the  accused  perform  her 
aerial  promenades,  arc  at  liberty  to  follow  her  example."  This  was  a 
very  different  view  of  the  subject  to  that  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had 
taken,  when,  declaring  his  bdief  in  witchcraft^  he  sentenced  two  <^ 
women  ta  death  upon  a  similar  charge — a  sentence  which  wasr  carried 
into  effiBct  at?  Bury  Saint  Edmund's  in  1656. 

But  in  1750,  the  populace,  finding  that  the  law  would  not  md  them 
in*  suppressing  the  oidious  crimes  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  took  it  into 
tfteir  own  hands,  determined  that  justice  should  not  be  defeated  thnough 
any  omission  in  the  statute-book,  and  murdered  an  old  woman  in  Hert- 
forddlire  on  the  charge  of  being  a  witch,  '<  with  all  the  wantonness  of 
brutality,"  as  Smollett  has  recorded ;  and  the  GerUleman^a  Magassmc 
for  1731  mentions  a  similar  murder  perpetrated  at  Frome,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  the  September  previous. 

When  we  find  De  Foe  a  devout  believer  in,  and  wiiting  a  sober  trea- 
tise upon,  ghosts  and  supernatural  appearances — when  we  know  that 
I)^>ctor  Johnson  had  a  serious  inclination  to  the  same  bdief,  and  tHat 
Goldsmith  was  almost  a  half-believer,  can  we  be  astoni^ed  that^  men  of 
less  powerful  reasoning  faculties  should  have  entertained  a  strong  coavn^ 
t»m  of  their  existence?  We  can  scucely  wonder  at  their  being  ddkided 
by  the  clumsy  contrivances  of  the  Cock^ane  ghost !  This  memoraUe 
imposition  is  matter  of  history,  and  so  familiar  that  it  is  scarcely  necessanr 
to  enter  into  details;  Suffiee  it  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  steps  whicm 
it  was  thought  neoesimry  to  take  in  order  to  pacify  the  public  mind,  and 
<^  lay  the  troubled  spirit."  The  fame  of  certain  mysterious  knodrings  en 
the  bedroom  waU  in  an  obscure  house  in  Smithfield  having  spread  over 
the  town,  and  men  of  all  ranks  having  visited  the  scene  of  the  iJleged 
supernatural  vi^ation  and  come  away  without  detecting  the  impositioD, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Clerkenweil,  iriAa 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  should  await  the  yvsA  of  ^<b  ghost  and 
question  it.  This  was  done  on  the  night  of  February  the  1st,  1762, 
and  an  interview  appointed  with  the  invisible  spirit,  to  take  place  in  its 
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-vaoliiti  Qskai  John's  Chorofa,  ^v^thor  th^  repaired^  i^br ^^veiT^Mrionaly 
aiiKe9ti8ifig^to)it^'  tbeir  intenticm)  aod,  ia  the  dead  of  Bight»  ^y  ^^sdmasAj 
calkd  upoQ.  the  s^Hiit  to  perfona  its  promiso  of  imfoltBny  iXmAE^  Iter 
non-eoBipliaBce^  and  auroral  other  oioenmstaiicM-  oomiog  tor  l%hiv  th^T 
nGttsetkd  to  thfit^flttiaoQ  of:  the  impoatnm^  ansL  Ao  prinoipal^iitdifteoiif- 
finJaiwoy  wfts.]jnf>risflned  £q!e  tivo  yeai»aiidipillaraad  thiiea^.  fib  mSa  w^ 
piBMoed.  ifm  a  J^axv  <^'  his  sawani  for  thfae  numtha. 

Othfff'impoatoEainaolifleduponcthe'puhli^  a^paifi 

sucfiflss.^  ]ai1772  c^oaag  up,  what,  want  by  the  oaoae  of  the,  Stocking' 
Ghoai^  by  which-  am  el^rl^  hiidy,,  Mscs,  Goldtng,  waa  fia^teaad  fsma, 
houaei  and  home^  aad  thft  whole-  BeighbouEhood  throwa  into^  agoaios)  o£ 
tescos  ^F  the  .misdikaroiub  biiii  ingfmknis-  artifieaa  q&  her  semant,  oitt  Abu 
BAbiaaui.. 

IiLaBodiarY«iLdE  oreduUtyv  the  public  were$  in.  1726^.  aetoaify  made 
to  believe  that  a  woman,  named  Mary  Tofts,  had  been  delivered  of  Sour 
Uaok^rabbils,  audi  aQO^M^  womaa  of  a  raoL ! 

TEe^dbsuodisiipeBs^on.  ihat  the  sovereign  had  the  power  of  eniing 
the  king's  evil  foy^touahing  the  pwrson  affeetad,  continued  to  obtami  nniil 
tha  oa^  of  Gia^Q  the  First  Swi£b,  in  his  ''  Journal,  to-  Stolk,"  masi*- 
tiaiut  making  an' applie£^on  thcough  the  Dnehess  of  Oroumd,  in^  1711^ 
tOrgetaLboy  touched  by  the  qii^en,  but  addsy  "but die  queen  has  not 
been,  abler  to»  toudi^  and  it  now  grows  so  warm,  I  fear  she  w^  not  at,  aU." 
Ab  a  nmch.lates  praiod^  we- read  of  children  b«tng  taken  uponithe8caffi>ld 
a&ec  an  exeaution  to  have  the  hand  of  the  corpse  appliad  to  them,  the 
^^  death  sweat"  of  a  man  who  has  been  hanged  being  hedd  effioaoious  in  scra^ 
fiikiuadieeBseBs;  and  the  disgusting  practice  wasipennittedaft  late  aa  1760. 

But  we 'find  another  patent  ouca  of  th&  king's  evil  mentioned  ia  an  dd 
woifc  ^^  by  William  Ellis^.  Faemer  of  litUde  Gaddesdon^  near  Herapatead, 
Herts/'  published  at  Salisbury  in  1750.  This  is  no  other  than  the  dxied. 
dead  hoddf  of  a  toi^to  be  hung  in  a.  silk  bag  roimd  tte  neek ;  although 
tiao  of  the  legs  from  a  live  toad  were  still  bettes^  for  "aait  pioed^  wasted) 
andidied),  the  distsmper  would  lil^wise  waste  and  die»!' 

Beta^ers.  of  health  at  a  cheap  rate^  were  among'  the-  daas  yfkuo  to^. 
advantage  of  the  puhlie  credulity,,  and  were  nu»e  numei!Oua>  than  the 
quacks  of  the  present  day,  and  rather  different  in  iheir  course  of  pisoeeed'- 
ing,  They  prin<^ally  '<  pitched  thek  tenia"  in  Smithfield^  Tower-hill^ 
Moosfid^  &c«,.  and  the  public  woce  attracted,  to  theic  ri»^  estahlishmenta 
by  a  mountebank,  merry -andrew,  harleqiun^  clown,^  of' tumbler,  who  drew 
a  esowd  tog^gbhoE  by  exhibiting  Ids  feats>  on  a  stage  erected  in  hoot  of  the 
bootlv.  aad  who^  after  Binging  asummeraet^.  or  indulging  in,  a  gvoteocj^e' 
gnniaee^  would  wmd  up  hb  announoement  somewhat  in  the  fidkrwiog 
rashion  :^"  Come  along!  Come  along,  all  you  who  2U!6  halt,  lam^  or 
blind !  This  is  the  choicest  shop  for  hedth  and  bug  life*  The  illustrious 
doctor  is.  inside^  making  up  hia  elixir  to  lengthen  your  days,  and  pseform-* 
ing  hi&ndraaulous^  cures!  Make  way  there  for  that  gentleman  with  the 
cmtohes.     Cdme  along^  sir !    Come  along,  and  be  whole !" 

The  advertisements  of  these  quacks  bespeak  an  amount  of  ignoraaee 
2Ukit  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  is  perfectly  a^nishing.  We 
q^iote  the  following  horn  the  Evening  Post  of  August  the  Gtfa^  1717. 

"  This  is  to  give  notice^  that  Doctor  Benjamin  Thomhill,  sworn  sasrant 
to  his  Majesty  King  George,  Seventh  Son  of  the  Seventh  Son^  ythshaa 
kepta  rtiag^.iathe  rounda  of  West  Smithfiddior  sevesal  months  paai^  will 
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continue  to  be  advised  with,  erery  day  in  the  week,  firom  eight  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Swan  Inn,  in  West 
Smithfield,  till  Michaehnas,  for  the  good  of  all  people  that  lie  Ian- 
goislung  under  distempers,  he  knowing  that  ^  Talenta  in  agro  nan  est 
absconmta  P — ^that  a  tolent  ought  not  to  be  hid  in  the  earth.  Therefore 
he  exposes  himself  in  public  for  the  good  of  the  poor.  The  many  cures 
he  hais  performed  has  g^yen  the  world  great  satis&ction,  having  cured 
fifteen  hundred  people  of  the  king's  evil,  and  several  hundreds  that  have 
been  bUnd,  lame,  deaf,  and  diseased.  God  Almighty  having  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  so  gpreat  a  talent,  he  thmks  himself  bound 
in  duty  to  be  helpful  to  all  sorts  of  persons  that  are  afflicted  with  any 
distemper.  He  will  tell  you  in  a  minute  what  distemper  you  are  troubled 
with,  and  whether  you  are  curable  or  not.  If  not  curaole,  he  will  not 
take  any  one  in  hand,  if  he  might  have  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  . 
reward." 

Another  of  these  empirical  practitioners  advertises  a  long  list  of  qiies- 
tions  in  the  Original  Weekly  Journal  of  December  the  28th,  1723,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  public  on  their  guard  against  ^^  such  notorious 
cheats,^  and  winds  up  the  announcement  with  the  follo¥ring  modest 
allusion  to  himself: — "  For  your  own  sake  apply  to  some  man  of  inge- 
nuity and  probity  who  appears  to  justify  his  practice  by  his  success,  one 
of  which  invites  you  to  his  house  at  the  Golden  Heart  and  Square  Lamp, 
in  Crane-court,  near  Fetter-lane.  Ask  for'  the  sui^eon,  who  is  to  be 
advised  with  every  morning  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  from  two  till  nine  at 
night,  in  any  distemper." 

A  Mrs.  Mapp  was  a  favourite  doctress,  in  or  about  1736  (for  the 
curative  power  was  not  confined  to  the  male  sex),  and  in  one  of  Mr. 
Pulteney's  letters,  dated  December  the  21st,  in  that  year,  we  find  her 
mentioned  as  a  famous  *'  she-bone  setter  and  mountebank." 

Many  of  the  male  repairers  of  shattered  constitutions  and  fractured 
limbs  were  foreigners  or  Jews,  and  we  need  scarcely  add,  in  most  cases 
had  very  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  either  surgery  or  medicine,  who 
traded  on  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes,  upon  a  successful  but  acd- 
dental  cure,  or  just  sufficient  knowledge  to  perform  a  simple  one,  and 
cunning  enough  to  pass  it  off  as  a  miracle. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  any  of  these  gentry  prescribed  for  the 
unfortunate  tradesman  whose  case  we  find  recorded  in  the  Westminster 
Journal  of  April  the  22nd,  1775  : 

"  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Jefferson,  corn-chandler  in  "Vine-street,  Souih- 
wark,  set  out  for  the  salt  water  at  Gravesend,  having  been  bit  a  few 
days  before  by  a  little  dog  that  went  mad,  and  dangerous  symptoms 
beg^nniug  to  appear." 

By  the  way,  so  great  a  terror  was  felt  of  mad  dogs,  that,  in  1760,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  offered  a  bounty  of  half-a-crown  for  every  dog's 
head  that  was  brought  to  the  Mansion  House ;  but,  after  paying  away 
438  half-crowns,  he  began  to  sicken  of  his  zeal,  which  he  found  too  ex- 
pensive. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  impostors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
whom  we  have  not  yet  done,  for  we  have  not  at  present  noticed  a  y»y 
numerous  class — ^the  Conjurors  and  Professors  of  the  Art  of  Magic. 
Hogarth  has  enshrined  one  of  the  tribe.  Doctor  Faustus  (who  died  May 
the  25th,  1731,  leaving  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds  amassed  in  his 
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callm^)^  in  exposiog  the  rage  which  then  existed  for  this  species  of 
diversion.  But  the  law  did  not  always  allow  the  puhlio  to  he  imposed 
upon  with  impunity,  and,  as  in  our  own  day,  although  the  fashionahle 
foreign  knave  might  conjure  the  cash  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  Majesty's 
lieges,  the  low  English  wizard  was  a  vagahond  fit  only  for  the  treadnull 
or  the  stocks.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1759,  according  to  the  Annual 
Hegigter,  '^  A  young  man,  in  the  shameful  cUsguise  of  a  conjuror,  with  a 
large  wig  and  hat  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  an  old  nightgown,  was 
committed  to  Bridewell,  heing  charged  with  having  used  subtle  craft  to 
deceive  and  impose  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

But,  reverting  to  the  empirical  professors  of  medidne,  if  the  quack 
doctors  themselves  were  obtrusive  in  their  ways  of  winning  custom,  the 
vendors  of  quack  nostrums  were  equally  so,  and  their  panacea  were  of 
more  universal  efficacy,  and  warranted  to  reach  more  subtle  disorders, 
than  modem  quacks  have  thought  of  healing,  or  even  dreamt  of  the 
existence  of.  The  first  edition  of  the  Spectator  has  the  following  adver- 
tbements  of  some  precious  heal-alls : 

"  An  admirable  confect,  which  effectually  cures  stuttering  and  stam- 
mering in  children  or  g^own  persons,  though  never  so  bad,  causing  them 
to  speak  dbtinct  and  free,  without  any  trouble  or  difficulty ;  it  remedies 
all  manner  of  impediments  of  the  speech,  or  disorders  of  the  voice  of  any 
kind,  proceeding  from  what  cause  soever,  rendering  those  persons  capable 
of  speaking  easily  and  free,  and  with  a  clear  voice,  who  before  were  not 
able  to  utter  a  sentence  without  hesitation.  Its  stupendous  effects  in  so 
quickly  and  effectually  curing  stuttering  and  stammering  and  all  disord0rs 
of  the  voice,  and  difficulty  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  are  really  won- 
derful. Price  2s.  6d.  a  pot,  with  directions.  Sold  only  at  Mr.  Osbom's 
toy-shop,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  under  Saint  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet- 
street." 

"  Loss  of  Memory  or  Forgetfulness  certainly  cured  by  a  grateful  elec- 
tuary peculiarly  adapted  for  that  end.  It  strikes  at  the  primary  source, 
which  few  apprehend,  of  forgetfulness — makes  the  head  clear  and  easy — 
the  spirits  free,  active,  and  undisturbed— corroborates  and  revives  all  the 
noble  faculties  of  the  sod,  such  as  thought,  judgment,  apprehension, 
reason,  and  memory ;  which  last,  in  particular,  it  so  strengthens,  as  to 
render  that  ^Eiculty  exceeding  quick  and  good  beyond  imagination ;  thereby 
enabling  those  whose  memory  was  before  almost  totally  lost,  to  remember 
the  minutest  circumstances  of  their  affairs,  &c.,  to  a  wonder.  Price  2s.  6d. 
a  pot.  Sold  only  at  Mr.  Payne's,  at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  in  Saint 
PauVs  Churchyard,  with  durections." 

Doctor  James's  powders  were  in  great  request,  and  Goldsmith  was  a 
firm  believer  in  their  efficacy  to  the  last ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  that  Newberry,  of  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard,  was,  as  he 
advertises,  ^*  Sole  Agent"  for  the  sale  of  them. 

Another  miraculous  charm  was  the  Anodyne  Necklace,  "  which,**  says 
the  advertisement)  "  after  the  wearing  them  but  one  night,  children  have 
immediately  cut  their  teeth  with  safety,  who,  but  just  before,  were  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave  with  their  teeth,  fits,  fevers,  convulsions,  gripes, 
loosenesses,  &c.,  all  proceeding  from  the  teeth,  and  have  almost  miracu- 
lously recovered."  The  price  of  this  wonderful  necklace  was  5s.  5d., 
but  men  it  was  *<  patronised  by  the  King  for  the  royal  children !" 
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The:  Grub  S^raei  Jimrftal  d  Jaxmarj  ihft  9tl^  1735,  oont&inf  &  iamor^ 
Mate  list  of  thee  qnadu  who  had  ze^ned  for  a  time  in  pdUic  eatinwrtiwL 
bom  the  heg^nii^  d^  the  oentiny.    Axxumg^  them  we  find : 

'^  Fint— Doctor  Tom  Sifibld^  the  BeeL-malroi^  lAo  used  toi  piddiah. 
Ufl  hShhin  vene^  thue: 

Here's  SafiPdd's  pills,  mudi  better  than  the  rest, 
Beservedly  hare  gained  the  name  of  best ; 
A  boK  of  eighteen  j^ilk  for  eightemi:  pence, 
Tho^  'tis  tooydteap-in  aogr  man's  own  sense. 

"  Second — Sir  William  Read,  Mbantebank,  Ocufist,  and  Swom  Ctee- 
ratior  for  the  Eyes,  *  who/  it  is  stated,  *  coidd  not  read  one  word,'  but 
^  was  knighted  and  kept  a  chariotf     He  was  a  tailor  by  trade. 

"  Thiid— ;Roger  Grant,  originally  a  tinker^  Oculist  to  Queen  Anne. 

"Fourth — Doctor  Trotter^  of  Moorfields,  a  Conjuror,  Fortune-telle^ 
and  Mountebank. 

«  Fifth— -The  *  Unborn  Doctor'  of  Moorfields.  This  was  a  name 
with  which  he  dubbed  himself  for  attraction's  sake,  and  explained  it  by 
si^ruig^  '  he  wa&  not  bom  a  doctor.' 

"  Sixth — An  Anonymous  Fortune-teller,  whose  bills  announcsed  t&at  he 
had  been  ^  the  Counsellor  to  the  Counsellors  of  several  Kingdoms ;  iiist 
he  had  the  seed  of  the  true  female  fern,  and  also  had'  a  glass.** 

^^  Seventiir— Doctor  Hancock,  who.  recommended  cold  water  and  stewed 
prunes  as  a  general  panacea.  He  was  a  shining  light  till  he  was  pub  out 
by  the  writings  of  some  men  of  superior  sense.. 

"  Eighth — Doctor  Anodyne,  the  inventor  of  the- necklace  which*  bean 
his  name,  to  assist  children  in  cutting  their  teeth.  One  year  he  infi)rms 
ns,  gcatis,  that  all  the  woodcocks  and  cuckoos  go  annually  to  the  moon. 
Another  year  he  presents  us  (gratis,  also,  good  man !)  with  an  almanack 
crammed  with  many  valuable  secrets,  particularly  one  receipt  to  choke 
those  noxious^  vermin  the  bugs,  and  another  to  make  sack-whey. 

"  Ninth — The  Beunous  Doctor  who  has  taught  us  to  make  a  soup^.  a 
hash,  a  fricasee  of  quicksilver,  which  he  intended  should  pass  in  ai^egtdar 
and.  continued  stream  through  the  system  till  the  patient  was  cured. 

**  Tenth — ^The  Worm  Doctor  in  Lawrence  Pountney-lane  ;  and 

"Eleventh-— ISDr.  Ward,  of  whom  the  public  are  cautioned,  in  the 
]^y  lines, 

Before  you  take  his  drop  or  pHl, 

Take  leave  of  friends  and  meke  your  wilL" 

Thanks  for  this  list,  Mr.  Bavins  of  the  Gtmb  Sire§t  Jcuanall  l^m 
heac  Mr.  Biekerstaff  of  the  Toiler: 

^^  These  axe  some  who  have  gained  themselves  great  reputatioa  fcr 
vbyaek  by  theic  birth^.  as  the  Seventh  Son  of  the  Seventh  Son,  and  ethear 
by  not  being  bom  at  all,  as  the  ^  Unborn  Doctmr,'  who  I  heac  ie  latefy. 
gone  the  wi^  of  his  paitients,.  hainng  died  worth  five  handmdpeiindA  per 
aonmny  tiiongk  he  was  not  bom  to  a  hal%enny."  .  .,  .  .  .^  ..  "  Th^se* 
ineuld  be  nO'  end  of  enumeia^g.  the  sev^xd  imaginary  parfeetions-  and 
unaceeuntahle  artifiees  by  which  the  tribe  of  men  ensnaie  the  miads-dE 
the  vulgaiv  and  g^ain,  crowdff  of  admirers^  I  Iuufo  semt  the  whole  fixmt  o£ 
a  nmuntebank's  a*ag9^  hsom  one  end  to  ik^.  othen,  £aced  widbu  patentee, 
certificates^  medals,  and  greaft  seals,  by  whiehi  the.  aev^Eal.  prinofts  q£ 
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Europe  have  testified  their  particular  respect  and  esteem  for  the  doctor. 
Every  great  man  with  a  sounding  title  has  been  his  patient  I  believe  I 
have  seen  twenty  mouotebaaks  mat  have  givaa  phynck  to  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy.  The  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no  better.  The  Elector 
of  Btandenbuig  was  likewise  a  very  good  patient.*^  .,..."  I  re- 
member when  our  whole  island  was  shaken  with  an  earthquake  some 
years  ago,  these  was  an  impudent  mountebank,  who  sold  pills  which  (aa 
ha  told  the  country  people)  were  very  good  against  an  earmquake !'' 

This  is  the  climax !  Shame  on  those  crediUous  times !  But  stay :  31r. 
BIckerstaff'says  this  was  ^'  some  years  ago/'  and,  as  the  century  was  only 
ten  years  old  when  he  said  so,  we  would  carry  it  to  the  account  of  the 
previous  one.  But  unfortunately  Dr.  Smollett  has  recorded  a  case  of 
credidity  almost  as  bad  as  this,  and  we  are  bound  to  quote  him.  In  the 
spring  of  1750,  he  tells  us  that  two  shocks  of  an  earthquake  having  been 
perceptibly  felt  in  London,  a.  crazy  soldier  increase  the  alarm  that  they 
created,  hj  predicting  another  and  severer  shock,  to  occur  on  the  8th  of 
April,  which  was  to  destroy  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and^ 
as  the  only  means  of  salvation,  preached  up  repentance.  The  terror 
which  this  prophecy  caused  among  all  ranks  and  classes  was  productive 
of  a  good  effect  as  long  as  it  lasted  : 

*^  The  churches  were  crowded  with  penitent  sinners ;  the  sons  of  riot, 
and  proffig^y  were  overawed  into  sobriety  and  decorum.  The  streets 
no  longer  resounded  with  execrations  or  the  noise  of  brutal  licentiousness; 
and  the  hand  of  charity  was  liberally  opened.  Those  whom  fortune  had 
enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted  city,  fled  to  the  country  with  huny 
and  precipitation,  insomuch  that  the  highways  were  encumbered  wim 
horses  and  carriages.  Many  who  had  in  the  beginning  combated  these 
groundless  fears  with  ihe  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule,  began  insensibly 
to  imbibe  the  contagion,  and  felt  their  hearts  fail  in  proportion  as  the 
hour  of  probation  approached ;  even  science  and  philosophy  were  not 
proof  against  the  unaccoimtable  effects  of  this  communication.  In  after 
ages,  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  oa  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of 
Aprils  the  open  fields  that  skirted  the  metropolis  were  filled  with  an 
incredible  number  of  people  assembled  in  chairs,  in  chaises,  and  coaches^ 
as  wen  as  on  foot,  who  waited,  in  the  most  fearful  suspense,  until  morning 
and  the  return  of  d^  disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded  prophecy.  Then 
their  fears  vanished ;  they  returned  to  their  respective  habitations  in  a 
transport  of  joy." 

But, 

The  Devil  was  sick—the  Devil  a  priest  would  be; 
The  Devil  got  well— the  Devil  a  priest  was  he. 

The  panic  over,  "  they  were  soon  reconciled  to  their  abandoned  vices, 
which  they  seemed  to  resume  with  redoubled  affection,  and  once  mcae 
bid  defiance  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  !*' 

This  was  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  letter  to 
S5r  Horace  Mann,  dated  April  the  2nd,  1750  :— -"  Several  women  have 
made  earthquake  gowns,  that  is,  warm  gowns  to  sit  out  of  doors  all  to- 
night. These  are  of  the  more  courageous."  Others  of  his  female 
tided  acquaintances  sought  an  asylum  at  an  inn,  ten  miles  from  town, 
^i4i0ie  they  were  going  '^  to  play  at  brag  till  five  in  the  morning.'' 

But  the  threatened  Destroyer  did  not  keep  his  appointment^  and  tiiese 
amiable  dames  were  spared,  to  play  at  brag  another  day ! 
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THE  ANGLEE  AND  HIS  FBIEND  * 

Akgling  is  an  instinct.  Let  utilitarians  whose  every  thought  and 
impulse  is  engrossed  in  the  one  ahsorhing  dream  of  covetousness,  let 
mock  humanitarians  who  would  not  crush  a  worm  but  persecute  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  morbid  sentimentalists  who  swallow  hecatombs  and 
strain  at  white-bait,  denounce  the  art  as  much  as  they  like,  there  still 
always  will  be  brethren  of  the  rod,  learned,  poetic,  literary  anglers,  as 
well  as  the  simple,  who  will  paint  its  beauties  as  the  spring  rain  does  the 
meadows,  and  vaunt  its  charms  as  youthful  lovers  do  those  of  their 
mistresses.  Here  is  Dr.  John  Davy,  a  physician,  a  philosopher,  and  an 
angler,  who  will  tell  you  that  the  first  symptom  of  a  man's  intellect  be- 
coming impaired  was  his  giving  up  the  gentle  art ! 

It  has  been  argued  that  while  fishing  for  food  b  excusable,  angling,  as 
an  amusement,  is  reprehensible.  We  know  few  anglers  who  do  not  eat 
their  fish,  and,  what  is  more,  like  them,  too.  Nor,  on  the  score  of  sensi- 
tiveness, is  the  argument  all  on  one  side.  Fish,  and  more  especially  salmon 
and  trout,  are  omnivorous,  and  especially  voracious.  They  devour  their 
own  ova  and  that  of  each  other.  From  the  gullet  of  one  trout  no  less 
than  six  hundred  salmon  ova  were  obtained,  some  of  which,  put  apart, 
were  afterwards  hatched,  using  the  artificial  process. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  the  two  great  functions  by  which  fish 
are  supported  and  their  species  maintained — viz.,  their  mode  of  feeding 
and  of  breeding — are  both  carried  on  in  the  most  inhuman  way,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  humanity. 

'^  Take  the  example  of  a  trout :  its  food  is  entirely  animal  matter,  and 
its  &vourite  food  living  animals,  which  it  seizes  and  swallows  entire ;  and 
so  indiscriminately  voracious  is  it,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  poisonous 
toad,  there  is  no  living  creature  that  comes  in  its  way  it  will  not  devour, 
firom  the  frog  or  mouse  to  the  common  fly  and  gnat,  from  the  slimy  slug 
to  the  stony  incased  larva,  and  not  even  sparing  its  own  kind,  it  being 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  take  a  large  trout  with  a  smaller  one  in  its 
stomach.  In  manner  of  breeding  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  show  any 
parental  affection,  at  least  the  salmonidx.  Their  eggs  are  deserted,  afi;er 
having  been  properly  deposited  in  a  smtable  bed  of  gravel,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  chance  to  be  hatched,  and  the  young  fish,  consequently,  never 
know  their  parents,  who,  Saturn-like,  often  feed  on  their  helpless  off- 
spring." 

The  sense  of  feeling  is  so  obtuse  in  fish — that  every  angler  knows— 
that  a  fish  will  often  bite  again  with  a  hook  in  its  mouth,  which  it  has 
only  just  before  carried  away.  Salmon  have  been  taken  an  hour  after 
being  liberated  when  sorely  wounded  with  the  gaff. 

The  exercise  afforded  by  angling  is  most  favourable  to  health  and 
enjoyment.  See  the  fly-fisher  even  advanced  in  age ;  in  his  lithe  erect 
frame  what  a  contrast  is  visible,  comparing  him  with  the  man  of  the 
desk,  or  the  studious  and  indolent  man.  The  love  of  nature  entertained 
by  ever  varying  scenery  and  out-of-door  pursuits  is  in  no  small  degree 

*  The  Angler  and  his  Friend;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fishing  Excursions. 
By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  FJR.S.,  &c.    Longman  and  Co. 
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feyonrable  also  both  to  moral  as  well  as  intellectoal  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement 

What  books  are  more  popular  than  those  on  angling  ?  What  book  has 
passed  through  more  editions  than  <'  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recrea- 
tion  ?**  "  Luaak  Walton,"  Dr.  Davy  remarks,  "  in  our  English  literature, 
'  is  second  only  to  Shakspeare  and  Mlton,  and  probably  is  more  universally 
read.  What  an  idea  does  that  book,  published  now  two  centuries  ago, 
g^ve  of  the  culture  which  the  art  has  received  in  this  country,  hardly 
inferior  to  the  most  prized  of  the  useful  arts.  My  copy  of  it,  which  I 
purchased  when  a  student,  had  previously  passed  through  many  hands 
and  in  distant  coimtries,  Scotland,  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  Bombay ; 
and  since  it  has  been  in  my  possession,  now  more  than  forty  years,  it  has 
accompanied  me  in  all  my  wanderings,  and  has  never  been  more  pleasing 
than  when  remote  from  home  and  the  charming  scenes  so  well  described 
in  it." 

*<  Salmonia"  has  been  designated  a  supplement  to  Walton.  <<  The 
Angler  and  his  Friend"  will,  we  think,  be  the  complement.  Worthy 
brethren  of  the  angle !  such  love  and  partiality  for  the  most  innocent  of 
all  pursuits  has  adorned  the  career  of  both — ^both  alike  having  also 
largely  added  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  acquired  to  mankind !  In  such 
presence  one  would  hesitate  to  indulge  in  the  cheerful  hilarity  of  a 
Walton.     Yet  such  is  not  the  case ;  both  could,  and  one  can  yet,  sing : 

Oh  the  gallant  fisher's  life. 

It  is  tne  best  of  any; 
'Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife. 
And  'tis  beloved  by  many : 
Other  loys  are  but  toys ; 
Only  tnis  lawful  is. 
For  our  skill  breeds  no  ill. 
But  content  and  pleasure. 

The  chief  scenes  of  Dr.  John  Davy's  fishing  exploits,  at  once  in  a 
sporting,  a  philosophical,  and  a  descriptive  point  of  view,  are  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Connemara ;  the  renowned  salmon  leap  of  Ballyshannon  ; 
Gwedore,  Donegal ;  the  Teme,  Shropshire ;  and  Hawes  Water,  West- 
moreland :  all  beautiful  sites,  most  promising  to  the  angler,  and  rich  in 
scenic  accessories. 

Derryclare,  with  its  numerous  islets,  every  one  dressed  in  native  wood, 
holly,  oak,  and  birch,  with  a  rich  undergrowth  of  varied  heaths,  among 
which  the  lovely  purple  bell-shaped  species,  presenting  a  great  contrast  to 
the  woodless  shores  and  naked  surrounding  mountains ;  and  Lough  Inagh, 
vdth  a  larger  island,  and  trees  of  larger  growth,  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  spurs  and  buttresses  of  Bencorr,  breasted  by  clouds,  the 
highest  of  the  Twelve  Pins,  connected  by  fine  streams  of  clear  water — 
rough  and  rapid — and  in  the  centre  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  region 
of  that  wild  country  Connemara,  together  with  the  great  common  outlet 
of  Ballinahinch,  with  its  islanded  castle,  are  in  every  sense  most  attractive 
and  most  delightful  sporting  grounds  for  the  angler.  Here,  as  indeed  in 
all  the  Ballinahinch  lakes,  many  so  curiously  connected  by  small,  sluggish 
streams,  hardly  wide  enough  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass,  he  will  find  abun- 
dance of  white -trout,  or  salmon- trout — the  salmo  trutta — and  like  the 
common  salmon,  a  migratory  fish ;  while  in  the  rivers  are  the  common 
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iroot,  :lhe  farown^tront,  Bad  Jibe  fry  <rftbe  aiApon  «id  'w4iite'«>r<iot.  Sfed 
we  add,  in  the  Ballinahinch,  the  angler's  great  pride — the  stAmmm — ^tkt 
killiBg  of  which  wilh  a  lod  «od  fine  is  still  to  nany  Bn  wrtntonid  hand 
ahogwier  a  myth. 

The  white-trout  and  ssdmon  (Dr.  Davy  tells  ns)  in  large  mnnlbers  enter  iilise 
Ballinahineh  rmr ;  the  sahnon  passing  tbrongh  the  first  and  leoond  lake;,  .fialli- 
naluiioh  and  Darrjclaie,  collect  in  Loogh  Insgh,  and  principally  in  its  upper 
portion,  where  the  river,  the  main  feeder  of  the  ladce,  and  in  which  the  sahaonn 
make  their  spawning-beds,  enters.  To  these  three  lakes  of  the  group,  the  salmon, 
I  believe,  confines  itself: — ^but  not  so  ike  white-trout ;  it  is  found  m  all  of  them, 
and  in  plenty,  though  probably  in  greatest  plenty  in  the  three  that  iiave  been 
named.  I  could  mention  some  other  examples  of  waters  common  icflie  isahnon 
and  white-trout,  such  as  the  Orawley  river  in  Donegal,  and  the  'Clanv  met 
adjoining,  and  the  three  lakes  in  connexion,  from  which  it  issues,  sitiodsd  at  the 
foot  of  that  grand  weather-beaten  hiU,  Arigal ;  such  as  the  Biver  Moy,  in  Mi^, 
and  Lough  Conn,  the  great  feeder  of  that  river.  Instances,  however,  of  iAie  c(m- 
tiary,  of  the  two  kinds  of  fish  not  occurring  in  the  same  water,  are,  I  believe, 
even  more  common.  The  following  are  nol^ble  of  the  kind:  the  Lakes  oi  Kil- 
iamey,  a  great  resort  of  salmon,  and  abounding  inbrown^rout,  but  without  white- 
trout  ;  Lough  Melvil,  the  same,  where  the  gularoo  is  found  in  company  with  the 
sahnon;  the  Biver  Erne,  celebrated  for  its  sahnon  fishery  at  Ballyshfmnon,  and 
Lon^  Erne,  whence  it  flows,  for  its  large  brown-trout,  but  sparingly  freqaented 
by  white-tront. 

We  must  decidedly  take  an  exception  here  to  Dr.  Davy^s  designating 
Arigal,  a  grand  weather-beaten  bilL  Having  spent  a  day  and  a  night 
and  part  of  an  ensuing  day  on  its  acclivities,  and  in,  a  cottage  in  a 
secluded  vale  at  its  base,  bewildered  in  an  Atlantic  mist,  we  do  not  like 
to  see  the  mountain  of  our  imagination  so  humbled.  Dr.  Davy,  speaking 
of  Bencorr,  remarks,  that  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  it  is  a  good  example 
of  the  little  importance  of  absolute  lieight.  Though  so  comparatively 
low,  yet  from  its  form  and  its  accompaniments — those  clouds  gliding 
along  its  summit  and  all  but  hiding  it — that  torrent-  rushing  down  its 
side — that  deep  corry  partially  seen  on  its  flank — give  to  it  a  character 
almost  Alpine.  How  much  more  so  is  this  the  case  with  Arigid  I  The 
worthy  doctor  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  193),  speaHng  of 
what  he  designates  as  the  mountain-chsLms  and  peaks  of  Mnckish  and 
Arigal,  says,  the  latter  "  naked  and  [storm-beaten,  rising  pyramidally, 
and  seemingly  inaccessible,  impart  to  the  waste  an  air  almost  of  sub- 
finrity.'' 

Few  nlaces  in  the  worid  present,  perhaps,  a  more  excitmg  scene  to  the 
angler  than  the  rocky  portals  of  the  great  Lough  Erne  at  BaHyshannon 
—a  broad  expanse  of  water,  a  roaring  fall  below,  a  nohle  old  bridge 
above,  buildings,  dwelling-houses  on  each  side,  their  walls  rising  out  of 
the  water.  We  happily  timed  our  visit,  at  the  period  wlien  ifce  salmon 
were  taking  the  leap  in  their  migration  up  the  river,  and  never  shall  we 
forget  the  lively  piscatorial  scene  presented  to  our  siglit !  Dr.  Davy 
was  there  at  the  time  of  the  migration  inwards  of  the  eels — a  marveflous 
phenomenon ;  the  pools  bordering  the  rapids  are  at  the  time  black  with 
them ;  they  are  in  millions ;  they  climb  over  the  rocks,  get  astray  upon 
the  land ;  numbers  innumerable  die  in  the  migration,  and  the  very  air  is 
tainted  with  their  smell ! 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  sahmm 
which  take  the  leap  at  Ballyshannon,  Lough  Erne  is  not  distinguisbedly 
~  salmon  lake.     Dr.  Davy  remarks  upon  this  point,  that  there  are  many 
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lakes  eomiwnnicatiPg  ividi  good  ndmon  rivani  destititte  of  sakomi,  «8 
well  as  the  more  fortunate  examples  of  lakes  bo  situated  abotmdhig  in 
salmon.  ^  Of  the  caose  of  the  difference  I  am  ignorant  This  too  is  a 
subjeot  deserving  inquiry.  I  once  &neied  that  the  presence  of  pike 
might  be  ihe  chief  cause,  finding  that  this  fish  is  unlmown  in  certain 
Balmon  lakes,  such  as  Killaniey,  Lough  Inagh,  and  others  I  could  laea- 
tion,  ^nduhit  it  is  common  in  oertain  destitute  dP  aabum,  such  as  Winder- 
mere, «id  some  others  of  our  English  lakes  ;-*4rat  I  was  obtiged  to 
relinquish  the  notion,  finding  that  there  are  lakes  in  which  both  &h  are 
met  with ;  for  instance,  Lough  Dorg,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon." 

Although  there  is  undoubtedly  greater  yariety  in  nyeivfishing  than  in 
lake^fishi^,  still  the  latter  has  great  charms,  wmd  and  olouds  changing 
that  scene  for  the  ang^  which,  when  roviBg  along  the  river  banks,  he 
changes  for  himself.  There  are  also,  it  is  io  be  noted,  moods  of  mind 
suitable  to  each — times  when  the  quieter  and  more  monotonous  ^lercise 
may  be  most  agreeable ;  other  times  when  the  more  aotive  may  be  most 
needed  and  us^ul.  There  is  also  always  a  relation  between  the  scenery 
of  a  district  and  the  kind  of  fidiing  it  affords.  The  trout  belongs  to  the 
mountain  and  the  moor,  the  grand  and  wild ;  the  grayling,  to  park  and 
meadow,  the  cultivated  vall^  and  rich  pastures. 

Dr.  Davy  is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  philosophical  angW,  and  Is  not 
wedded  to  prejudices.  Perhaps,  he  says,  the  angler  generally  gwes  the 
fish  credit  mr  more  discrimination  than  it  exercises,  and  over-refines  in 
the  attempt  to  assign  oertain  forms  of  artificial  flies  to  die  several  months 
of  the  year,  and  to  different  states  of  atmosphere  occnrring  during  die 
fishing  senon.  Elsevdiere  he  also  describes  an  experienced  old  fisherman 
in  Connemara,  who  stuck  to  one  or  two  flies  the  whole  season,  and 
langhed  at  the  luxury  of  gentlemen  anglers  with  their  fly-book  fall  of 
flies,  of  almost  endless  variety  of  forms  and  colours.  The  love  of  variety 
of  flies  is  a  passion  that  grows  upon  one,  and  one  which  we  have  gene- 
rally remarked  more  parocularly  ehaaacterises  an  .impatient  and  an  un- 
successful angler. 

Dr.  Davy  is,  we  have  said^  also  -a  philosophical  angler. 

''Has  not  there,"  inquires  Amicus,  "been  much  dilute  sm  the  subject  of  the 
8almon-&y,  aod  e^ciaUv  respectmg  the  parr?" 

PiscATOB.  There  has  been,  and  with  much  profit.  The  stase  of  growth  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  discussion,  is  that  middle  one,  attaineo,  as  Ihave  stated, 
about  June,  and  retained  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Li  this  stage,  the 
young  sahnon,  however  designated,  was  long  considered  a  distinct  species,  quite 
apart  from  the  salmon,  and  therefore  not  needing  protection  by  law  in  the 
manner  of  the  acknowledged  sahnon-&T,  that  is,  when  the  silvery  scale  had  been 
acqxdred.  Accordingly,  the  capture  of  the  one  was  allowed,  and  is  stiLl  allowed 
in  some  of  our  English  rivers,  as  it  is  also  in  some  of  the  Irish,— a  permission 
attended  with  an  immense  destruction; — ^whilst  that  of  the  other  was  prohibited 
under  a  heavy  penalty.  Not  only  was  the  marked  diflerexice  of  appearance 
insisted  on  by  those  who  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  distinct  species  in  the 
instance  of  the  parr,  but  also  the  fact, — and  it  is  a  curious  one,-— that  in  the 
parr  the  milt  is  matured  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  impregnating  function;  it  being 
acknowledged,  however,  that  in  the  female  fish  no  corresponoing  development  of 
the  ova  could  be  detected.  To  one  inquirer,  Mr.  Shaw,  we  are  most  indebted 
for  throwinglight  on  this  obscure  subject,  and  for  explaining  what  appears 
anomalous.  He,  by  a  series  of  well-conducted  experiments,  proved  that  the  parr 
*— the  fish  with  its  mature  milt  in  August  and  Septemb^r^kept  in  a  conmied 
pond,  changed  its  appearance  in  tiie  following  spring,  and  in  May  had  become  a 
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veritable  smolt,  with  its  sUyerY  scales,  ready  and  impatient  for  emigratioii.  And, 
he  farther  proved  that  the  milt  of  the  parr  is  capable  of  impregnating  the  eggs 
of  the  full  grown  salmon;  and  as  the  young  fish,  the  male  parrs,  haunt  the 
spawning  beds  of  the  salmon,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  supplementary  pro- 
vision designed  in  wisdom  to  secure  the  due  impregnation  of  the  ova, — ^these,  in 
a  large  spawning-bed,  the  resort  of  many  fisn,  being  deposited  in  countless 
numbers.  Another  fact,  and  I  think  a  convincing  one,  in  conjunction  with  the 
preceding,  is,  that  the  parr  has  never  been  found  except  in  streams  frequented 
oy  salmon; — ^a  coincidence  that  would  be  strange  indeed,  were  it  an  independent 
species  and  not  migratory,  which  the  advocates  of  its  being  a  distinct  spedes 
have  never  held  it  to  be. 

This  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  time  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton, 
who  makes  Piscator  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Venator,  ^*  But, 
master,  I  have  heard  that  the  great  trout  you  speak  of  is  a  salmon/' 

<'  Trust  me,  scholar,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  it.  There  are  many 
country  people  that  believe  hares  change  sexes  every  year ;  and  there  be 
very  many  learned  men  think  so  too,  for  in  their  dissecting  them  they 
find  many  reasons  to  incline  them  to  that  belief.  And  to  make  t^e 
wonder  seem  yet  less,  that  hares  change  sexes,  note  that  Doctor 
Casaubon  affirms,  in  his  book  of  incredible  things,  that  Gasper  Peucerus, 
a  learned  physician,  tells  us  of  a  people  that  once  a  year  turn  wolves, 
partly  in. shape,  and  partly  in  conditions.** 

In  advance  we  say,  and  yet  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  witness  the 
following  conversation,  supposed  to  occur  at  the  EngHsh  lakes : 

Amicus.  You  alluded,  just  now,  to  the  crossing  of  breeds,  such  as  result  from 
the  imprecation  of  the  ovum  of  the  salmon  or  of  the  (^usat  by  the  milt  of  the 
trout :  this  brings  to  my  recollection  the  hypothesis  of  an  ingenious  man  of  my 
acquaintance,  that  all  the  Sahnonid»  are  merely  varieties;  he,  holding,  that 
compared  individually,  they  are  not  more  distinct  than  the  varieties  of  oogs,  or 
even  of  the  human  race;  and  that  their  peculiarities,  those  by  which  they  lutve 
been  separated  into  species  in  an  artificial  system  of  classification,  have  been  ac- 
quired accidentally,  and  have  become  hereditary. 

PiscATOB.  It  is  an  hjrpothesis  which  may  be  maintained,  and  if  practically  in- 
vestigated^ may  lead  to  interesting  results.  Pray  keep  it  well  in  mmd,  and  make 
it  the  subject  of  experiment.  This  we  know  for  certain,  that  the  brook-trout  of 
two  or  three  ounces  and  the  lake-trout  of  many  pounds  weijght  are  identical 
species,  and  that  the  river-trout  can  live  and  flourish  in  brackish  water : — ^now, 
would  it  be  more  extraordinary,  were  it  established,  that  the  young  of  the  salmon 
confined  to  a  river  on  slender  chet,  unable  to  obey  its  instinct  and  descend  to  the 
sea,  can  propagate  and  give  origin  to  a  persistant  variety,  similar  to  the  parr, 
and  which  might  be  called  a  species. 

Amicus.  I  nave  heard  it  said,  and  by  a  naturalist,  who,  I  know,  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  parr  has  all  the  characters  of  a  fish  in  its 
immature  state,— a  state  in  which  it  may  be  compared  to  the  boy,  and  that  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  its  persistance  in  this  state,  as  to  beheve 
that  a  boy,  however  long  he  might  live,  would  continue  a  boy. 

PiscAToa.  This  is  stating  the  case  so  as  to  reduce  it,  as  it  were,  to  the 
argumentum  ad  absurdum  ;  but  I  do  not  think  justly,  inasmuch  as  the  analogy  is 
incomplete.  To  make  it  complete,  we  should  have  a  race  of  boys  endowed  with 
the  procreative  function  of  men.  Whether  or  not  there  be  a  parr,  distinct  as  a 
variety  or  species,  can  only  be  determined,  I  think,  by  careful  observation,  and 
not  by  analogical  reasoning :  and  I  may  add,  that  at  present,  as  well  as  I  can 
judge,  the  weight  of  evidence  and  of  authority  is  altogether  in  the  negative. 

A  word  or  two  anent  the  bearing  of  these  natural  historical  and  phy- 
siological inquiries  upon  legislative  topics. 
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Ahictjs.  Now  we  are  in  this  discursiye  mood,  allow  me  to  inqriire  respecting 
tlie  legislative  acts  for  the  preservation  of  salmon,  and  whether  yon  join  or  not 
in  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  existing  ones  are  defective  and  in- 
adequate ? 

PiscATOB.  I  nnquestionably  do,  and  for  the  preservation  of  fish  generally. 
Unless  some  more  stringent  kws  be  enacted  and  enforced,  one  of  our  most  de- 
lightful country  sports  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  lost,  or  of  being  only 
within  the  reach  of  a  few  rich  proprietors,  who  have  streams  of  their  own, — 
private  property,  and  are  able  to  mcur  a  great  expense  in  preserving  them,  lliis 
take  district  is  a  striking  instance  in  point.  Formerly  its  lakes  and  rivers 
abounded  in  fish :  it  was  the  paradise  of  anglers ;  in  no  part  of  England  were 
there  more  kinds  or  greater  numbers  of  fish,  affording  sport  to  the  angler,  from 
the  noble  sahnon  to  the  brook-trout.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  its  angung,  from 
its  glory  has  become  its  opprobrium,  and  the  tourists,  ignorant  of  the  change, 
who  come  in  sanguine  expectation  of  great  performance  with  the  rod,  leave  in 
disgust,  with  the  settled  determination,  should  they  repeat  their  visit,  not  to 
cumber  themselves  with  fishing  gear.  I  speak  of  the  district  genendly,  not  of 
the  bke  we  have  been  fishing  to-day, — that  being  well  preserved,  and  almost  a 
solitary  exception. 

Amictts.  Pray  inform  me  as  to  the  causes  which  have  been  most  injurious,  and . 
which,  if  new  laws  are  to  be  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  fish,  ought,  in  your 
opinion,  most  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

PiscATOB.  The  causes  are  many.  I  shall  mention  those  only,  which  may 
justly  come  under  the  head  of  poaching, — such  as  night-fishing  with  nets,  and 
using  nets  of  small  mesh,  fishmg  with  salmon-roe,  a  very  destructive  bait; 
setting  night-lines ;  and  in  addition  to  these  in  the  lakes  and  tarns,  fishing  with 
the  lath  or  otter,  and  cross-fishing :  moreover,  in  the  spawning  season,  taking 
the  charr,  both  with  the  net  and  naked  hook,  by  a  process  abready  mentionecC 
that  foul  one  of  *'klicking ;"  and  the  larger  fish,  such  as  the  salmon  and  grey- 
trout,  by  the  spear  or  lister.  As  regards  the  salmon  specially,  the  importance 
of  which,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  immeasurably  greater  than  as  a  fish  for  sport, 
the  destructive  causes  in  operation  are  even  more  numerous,  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  really  surprising  that  all  our  English  rivers  are  not  in  toto,  as  most  of  them 
are,  deprived  of  this  fish.  The  salmon,  as  you  know,  on  account  of  its  value  in 
its  adult  state,  has  watchful  pursuers  in  all  directions :  if  it  escape  the  stake-nets 
laid  along  shore  contiguous  to  the  river  estuaries, — ^a  difficult  matter, — ^it  can 
hardly  escape  the  net  that  is  shot  or  laid  for  it  withm,  and  the  cruives  and  weares 
eonsfenictea  to  entrap  it  in  the  way  of  its  upward  passage.  Then,  if  we  consider 
it  in  its  early  stage,  being  commonly  unprotected  as  a  parr,  and  the  parr  readily  ' 
taking  the  fiv  and  easily  taken,  its  destruction  is  enormous :  I  have  heard,  and 
on  good  authority,  of  a  party  of  three  anglers,  who  in  one  spring  day,  fishing 
witn  the  rod  and  fly,  kiUed  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  dozen ! 

Amicus.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  great  evil?  Can  you  suggest  any 
measure  to  check  or  prevent  it  ? 

PiscATOR.  As  to  tne  su^estion  of  measures,  there  is  Httle  difficulty.  Were 
a  committee  appointed  to  mquire  into  the  matter,  composed  of  men,  naturalists 
as  well  as  anglers,  remedial  means,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  be  proposed,  which, 
if  legislated  on,  would  be  very  effectual.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  in 
getting  an  act  passed  through  Parliament,  it  is  so  expensive  and  troublesome, 
and  so  many  interests  are  concerned.  Would  that  the  government  would  under- 
take it !  But,  alas,  each  administration  of  late  years  has  been  so  feeble,  its 
existence  so  precarious,  as  to  be  unequal  even  to  the  carrying  of  measures  of 
higher  interest,  and  to  which  they  have  been  in  a  manner  pledged.  Would  that 
the  country  gentlemen  would  unite,  and  some  patriotic  angler  amongst  them 
make  the  attempt !  Their  interests  are  specially  concerned.  Were  our  rivers 
well  stocked  with  fish,  which  most  of  them  mignt  be,  were  they  properly  pro- 
tected, the  country  would  be  rendered  more  attractive, — ^the  value  of  landed 
property,  wherever  there  is  a  river,  would  be  enhanced,  and  streams  now  run- 
ning waste  and  barren  would  become  productive  sources  of  wholesome  food, 
costing  nothing  in  its  production,  as  well  as  of  a  delightful  and  healthy  recreation. 
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MostirrHen  on  angling *giT6  ug — afterlihe  CmMob  of  ili»  fmther  of  ihe 
raee,  oH  Isaftk — ^recipes  for  cooking  fish  as  well  as  for  catclitng  tfiem. 
Dr.  Davy  is  not  an  exception,  only  that  he  treats  the  subject  in  a  more 
noFol  and  philosophical  manner. 

Amicus.  Now  we  are  on  the  road,  if  this  traek  deserves  the  name,  whadi  is 
barelj  payable  and  basely  distiuruishaUe  in  places  from  the  bog  uid  mooc, 
allow  me  to  ask  a  qnestion  abont  fish  as  diet.  Speaking  of  our  Boraan  Caiholie 
forofatbers  and  their  fasts, — ^they  fasting  on  fish,— you  seemed  to  hold  it  inooit- 
ffrooos.  Tdl  me,  is  there  not  a  warrant  for  it  in  the  xarcomataBCo  that  fish  as 
food  affords  bat  little  nonnshment  ? 

FiscDioK.  This  is  a  subjed;  on  which  I  hare  made  some  enp^imeBts,  the 
results  of  which  go  far  to  prove  that  there  is  much  nouriahmrat  in  fish,  littls 
less  than  in  butcher's  meat,  wdght  for  we%ht  ;^and  in  effect  it  may  be  more 
nourishing,  considering  how,  from  its  softar  fibi^,  fish  is  more  easily  digested. 
Moreoyer,  there  is,  I  mid,  in  fish,  in  sea  fish,  a  substance  whieh  does  not  adst  in 
the  flesh  of  hmd  animals,  viz.,  iodine :  a  substance  ^ndudi  may  hare  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  health,  and  t^d  to  prevent  the  production  of  sorofalous  andtuber* 
cular  disease,  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  fatal  wilh  ifhu^h  civilised  sodetv,  and  the  highly  educated  and  refined, 
are  afflicted.  Ck)mparative  trials  prove  tnat  in  the  majority  of  fish  the  propo^ 
tion  of  solid  matter,  that  is,  the  matter  which  remains  after  perfect  desiooatKm, 
or  the  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  part,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  several  kinds 
of  butcher's  meat,  game,  or  poultry.  And,  it  we  give  our  attention  to  claraes 
of  people — classed  as  to  quality  of  food  they  prineipaUy  subsist  on— we  find  that 
the  idithyophaffoas  dass  are  especially  strong,  healthy,  and  prolific  In  no  dass 
than  that  of  fishers  do  we  see  larger  families,  nandsomor  women,  or  more. robust 
and  active  men,  or  a  greater  exemption  from  the  maladies  just  alluded  to. 

AMictrs.  May  not  other  circumstances  be  concerned  m  rendering  them  so 
healthy,  such  as  an  unstinted  diet,  the  sea  air,  and  the  living  so  much  in  the 
q)enairP 

FiscATon.  These  drcumstances  may  contribute  to  the  beneficial  effect;  b«t 
are  not,  I  think,  by  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect.  There  are 
facts  of  a  corrob(»ative  kind ;  sudi  as  the  well-asoertained  efficaey  of  ood4iver 
oil — an  oil  containing  iodine-^in  arresting  the  progress  of  oonsaaption;  the 
^cacy  of  the  same  substance  in  relieving  or  curing  some  other  chronic  ailments, 
especially  bronchocele ;  and  the  virtue  of  fish*did^,— of  raw  fish,^-«s  employed 
in  Siberia  and  in  Holland,  in  the  treatment  of  many  chronic  ccHnpkiuts  resisting 
ordinary  medical  treatment,  of  whidi  there  are  weU^uthentioated  accounts.  In 
^ly  periods  of  the  world,  legislators  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  re^^nla- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  diet,  c»afordng  thdr  restrictions  by  rel^ious  ii^unctions* 
The  ruder  a  people,  the  more  ignorai^  the  more  cardess  iney  commonly  are,  aid 
the  less  fastidM>us  in  their  dietary.  Li  Eastern  nations,  in  warm  dimates,  most 
of  the  coarse  feeding  animab,  especially  swine,  w^re  prohibited,  and  as  madi  so 
by  the  Mahommedan  as  the  Mosaical  law,  on  the  idea  probably  that  their  flesh 
is  unwholesome.  So  amongst  the  earlier  Christians,  when  the  restrictions  as  to 
meats  were  withdrawn, — ^when  none  were  pronounced  to  be  undean  and  defiling, 
-^the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  health  of  the  people,  might  think  it  right  to 
institute  thdr  so-called  fasts,— days  on  which  fish  was  aUow^  And  if  in  Itai^, 
especially  in  Rome,  we  visit  the  markets  and  see  what  is  there  sold  and  is  u 
request  as  food,  such  as  cakes  of  blood,  owls,  hawks,  crows,  &c.,  of  very  doubt- 
ful fitness,  we  shall  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  at  the  adoption  of  fish-fasts,  or 
have  difficulty  in  giving  credit  to  them  as  usefully  instituted  as  regards  the 
health  of  the  people. 

Amicus.  I  am  pleased  with  this  your  explanation  of  the  ^ts  of  the  Churdi 
of  Borne,  and  am  of  opinion,  if  your  doctrme  as  to  fish-diet  be  sound,  that  we 
Protestants  have  made  a  mistake  in  abrogating  fast,  i.  e,  fish-days.  What  yon 
have  said  excites  my  curiosity,  and  makes  me  mouisitive.  AUow  me  to  ask,  ii 
there  any  material  difference  in  the  qualities  of  fish^  viewed  as  artides  of  food? 

PisGATon.  Unquestionably  there  is,  and  of  a  kind  deserving  of  lAtentioB} 
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indeed^  I  am  confident,  of  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  {)aid  to  the  subject. 
Now,  as  we  walk  along,  T  can  only  allude  to  the  more  striking  points,  tlrst, 
comparing  fresh-water  and  salt-water  fish,  there  is,  according  to  my  triab,  this 
well-marked  difierence—the  absence  in  the  former  of  iodine.  In  the  migratory 
fish,  the  salmon  and  white-trout,  a  trace  of  iodine  may  be  detected  when  they 
first  come  &om^  the  sea,  and  when  the^  are  fittest  ior  the  food  of  man,  which 
disappears  affcer  a  T^hile,  and  that  with  their  deterioration.  Owin^  to  the 
presence  of  iodine  in  sea-fish,  I  IMnk  we  may  conclude  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  them.  As  to  individual  species,  whether  of  sea-fish 
or  dfresh-wa^^,  there  are  notable  differences  and  peculiarities,  some  depending 
cm  the  spfOsiA,  some  on  the  qualities  of  the  feed.  Of  the  first  we  have  instances 
almost  witlK>nA  number,  inasmuch  as  ahnost  eadi  kind  has  soaie  disti&etiTe 
peculianty .  The  delioate  smdt .  has  the  odour  of  the  cucimilMr ;  the  grayling,  of 
the  thyme;  some  of  those  of  the  scomber  family  abound  in  blood,  Imve  a  com- 
paratively  high  temperature,  and  dark-coloured  muscles ;  others,  as  those  of  the 
GadidjB,  of  '^ch  group  the  whiting  is  one,  have  Httle  blood,  at  least  few  red 
oorpuscules,  have  white  muscles,  and  are  delicatelv  tasted ;  some,  as  the  common 
ray,  and  meet  oi  the  order  of  cartile^ous  fish,  have  a  muscular  fibre  of  much 
fiimnftss  and  power  of  resistance,  yielding  and  becoming  tender  frcHu  keeping, 
aod  cooiS6qu«Dily,  contrary  to  the  general  role  applicable  to  fish,  they  should  not 
be  dressed  fish ;  and  other  diier^ices  mi^ht  be  poinled  (mt,-— one  land  abouiul- 
ing  in  oil,  as  the  pilchard,  herrii^,  and  eel ;  the  eel  especially,  and  so  lusdous  in 
consequence, — otner  kinds  containing  little  or  no  oil,  as  the  sole  and  ray.  Of 
the  iimuence  of  feed  on  the  same  kind  of  fish  we  have  striking  examples  both  in 
many  salt-water  and  fresh-water  species.  Of  the  former,  how  oifferent  in  quality 
is  the  bttfring  caught  off  different  parts  of  the  coast ;  so  too  of  the  common 
haddodc.  What  herring  is  equal  to  that  of  Loch  Eine  P  What  haddodc  equal 
to  thi^  of  the  Bay  of  Dttl^  ?  Of  fresh-water  fish,  idtat  a  contrast  there  is  be- 
tween the  lake4rout  and  the  brook-trout ! — The  one  wdl  fed,  well  flavtmted,  of 
the  colour  of  the  salmon,  and  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  the  salmon;  the 
other  small,  colourless,  and  insipid.  What  a  contrast  between  either  of  these 
and  the  trout  of  bopp^ater;  the  latter,  black,  soft,  ill  formed,  and  ill  tasted. 
Wliat  a  contrast,  agam,  between  the  trout  inhabiting  a  stream  in  a  fertile  lime- 
stone ctistrict,  fed  by  springs,  ftactuatin^  little,  and  the  in-dwellers  of  the 
moamtain  stream  in  a  primitive  country,  smijeot  to  great  fluotuations— one  day 
a  raging  torrent,  in  a  brief  space  run  out  and  all  but  dried  up.  As  with  other 
anamAk,  whether  beast  or  Inr^  domestic  or  wild,  max^  we  know,  as  to  their 
craality^  depends  on  their  feed,  its  kind  and  quantity;  and  so  with  fish.  Of 
tnese,  the  paradoxical  sturgeon  may  be  mentioned  as  another  and  very  striking 
example;  by  the  Norwegians,  we  are  informed  by  Block,  it  is  ^en  designatcH 
after  the  fish  on  which,  from  its  flavour,  it  is  supposed  to  have  fed, — as  the 
madi:erel-stargeon,  herring-sturgeon,  &c.  Other  circumstances,  besides  food,  no 
doubt,  have  likewise  an  ^ect, — all  which  anywise  influence  the  health,  such  as 
oHmate,  air,  water,  &e. ;  nor  amongst  these  should  age  be  omitted.  This  last, 
in  the  instance  of  fish,  and  of  fish  only,  is  Uttle  thought  of  at  home;  and  it  may 
be,  because  in  our  well-fished  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  few  fish  are  allowed  to 
reach  a  very  advanced  age :  but  not  so  in  the  tropical  seas,  where  there  is  not 
the  same  activity  practised  in  the  capture  of  fish ;  there,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
be  helped  at  table  to  an  old  fish,  and  to  have  its  hardness  and  toughness  ex- 
phdnea  by  one's  experienced  host  by  reference  to  age. 
Amictts.  You  just  now  called  the  sturgeon  paradoxical.  Why  so  P 
PiscATOB.  On  account  of  its  peculiarities.  With  its  coi^ners,  it  is  as  it 
were  a  link  between  the  cartilaginoas  and  osseous  fishes ;  and  as  regards  the 
table,  between  fish  and  butcher's  meat,  when  dressed  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  veal.  Further,  though  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  as  to  its  habitats, 
ranging  from  the  Norwegian  coasts  to  the  Mediterraneai^  it  is  so  abundant  in 
some  waters  as  to  be  the  food  of  peasants,  and  so  rare  in  others  as  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  tables  of  princes :  moreover,  though  bred  in  fresh  water,  it 
traverses  the  ocean. 
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B7  AN  ETE-WITNESS. 

After  ihe  prodamation  of  the  Neapolitan  constitutioo  in  the  month 
of  Fehruary,  Bozzelli,  a  writer  of  the  ultra-Liberal  press,  had  been  called 
into  the  administration,  and  was  charged  with  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  promised  charter.  He  immediately  accorded  irresponsible  freedom 
to  the  press — a  dangerous  innovation  in  that  moment  of  excitement, 
which  enabled  the  revolutionary  clubs  to  exercise  a  still  more  widely- 
spread  influence  oyer  the  people,  whilst  they  dictated  with  the  most 
absolute  power  to  the  goyernment.  Salicetti,  afterwards  known  as  a 
triumvir  m  the  republican  government  at  Rome',  had  been  forced  into 
office  by  the  inostance  of  the  clubs.  He  immediately  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  which  Bozzelli  does  not  appear  to  have  desired ; 
but  the  measure  was,  nevertheless,  enforced  with  so  much  rigour,  that  a 
brother  of  the  order,  who  was  upon  his  death-bed  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  command  was  issued,  was  dragged  from  his  couch  of  suffering 
and  conveyed  aboard  the  steamer  that  was  to  carry  them  to  Malta.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  expel  the  other  monastic  orders  from  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  people,  greatly  attached  to  their  reli^on  and  to  its 
ministers,  gathered  in  tumultuous  assemblages,  in  which  blood  was  spilt, 
and  order  was  completely  destroyed.  Whilst  scenes  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion were  thus  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  republican  party,  led  and 
urged  on  by  the  new  minister,  Salicetti,  no  longer  threw  a  veil  over  their 
design  to  subvert  the  monarchy;  but  Bozzelli,  a  zealous  constitutionaUst, 
yet  a  friend  to  regal  authority,  resolved  to  save  his  country  from  the  fury 
of  the  democratic  party.  Salicetti  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office ; 
and  the  king,  supported  by  his  minister,  resisted  the  demand  of  the 
national  guard  that  the  dangerous  addition  of  a  corps  of  artillery  should 
be  made  to  their  force. 

Still  the  disorders  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury.  The  im- 
perial arms  were  torn  down  from  the  Austrian  embassy  and  publidy 
burnt,  amidst  the  vociferous  applauses  of  the  national  guard.  Large 
masses  of  people  besieged  the  official  residences  of  the  different  members 
of  the  government,  violently  demanding  to  march  for  the  war  of  inde« 
pendence ;  and  resolved  not  to  yield,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  pressure, 
Bozzelli  retired  from  the  administration,  leaving  Salicetti  and  his  hordes 
masters  of  the  fate  of  Naples.  Yet  the  king  resolutely  refused  to 
appoint  Salicetti  to  the  vacant  place,  which  now  scarcely  any  honest  man 
had  sufficient  courage  to  accept ;  but  at  length  Troya,  Dragonetti,  and 
other  members  of  the  constitutional  party,  were  named  by  the  clubs  and 
the  national  guard,  and  the  king  accepted  them,  in  order  to  exclude 
Salicetti  and  the  republicans. 

After  the  insult  offered  to  the  Austrian  arms,  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
the  minister  of  that  country,  had  demanded  his  passport,  and  quitted 
Naples ;  whilst  the  new  ministry  despatched  four  thousand  men,  under 
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the  command  of  General  Pepe,  to  Ancona ;  and  five  thousand  more, 
with  three  regiments  of  cavahy  and  a  train  of  artillery,  marched  by  land 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

In  the  proyinces  deeds  of  violence  and  terror  were  daily  recurring, 
with  no  less  frequ^icy  and  fury  than  in  the  capital;  and  the  more 
moderate  members  of  the  government  withdrew  one  by  one,  finding  that 
they  could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance  to  the  mob,  which  now  reigned 
uncontrolled.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  the  popular  demagogues, 
whom  the  clubs  forced  upon  the  kiog.  Palermo,  under  the  provisional 
government,  had  proceeded  to  declare  the  throne  vacant  and  Ferdinand 
for  ever  deposed;  but,  attached  to  their  aristocratic  constitution,  and 
guided  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  revolutionists  of  Sicily  only  sought 
to  recover  the  liberty  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  but  did 
not  wish  to  establbh  democraUc  institutions.  They  desured  to  elect  a 
king  £rom  the  family  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Italy ;  and  finally  offered 
the  crown  to  the  Dtike  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

At  Naples,  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  on  the  15th  of  May  caused 
a  renewal  of  the  tempestuous  scenes  that  had  attended  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution.  The  deputies  arrived  in  the  capital  to  enter 
upon  their  legblative  functions,  attended  by  armed  bands  of  the  pro- 
vincial population,  whose  presence  was  little  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence or  to  restore  order  ;  and  at  the  first  step  towards  the  assumntion  of 
their  public  duties  strife  broke  out  between  the  Representative  Cnamber 
and  the  royal  authority.  The  deputies  were  reqmred  to  swear  to  the 
constitution  as  it  had  been  prepared  and  pubHshed:  they  refused  to 
comply,  upon  the  plea  that  future  modifications  would  be  required, 
and  that  they  could  not  ifetter  themselves  by  a  pledge  that  would  exclude 
prospective  improvements.  However  plausible  the  pretext  might  sound, 
this  first  demur  served  to  unmask  the  designs  of  the  republicans  to 
subvert  the  monarchy ;  and  the  measures  of  that  party,  throughout  the 
revolutionary  crisis,  lead  to  the  certain  inference  that  the  king  did  not 
overrate  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  moderate  and  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  population,  here  as  in  all  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  sincerely  desired  the  establishment  of  constitutional  liberty,  whilst 
they  dreaded  democratic  violence ;  but  this  party  was  completely  deficient 
in  courage  and  energy  when  placed  in  collision  with  the  furious  ^M^ons 
that  offered  a  lawless  opposition  to  every  rational  svstem  of  government. 
And  if  tiie  king  had  contented  himself  with  upholding  the  constitution 
that  he  had  bestowed  with  fearless  loyalty  against  the  disciples. dE 
Mazrini  and  the  anarchical  mob  that  obeyed  their  call,  he  might  have 
been  spared  from  the  terrible  imputations  of  having  shown  bad  faith 
towards  his  people,  and  a  tyrannical  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
absolutism. 

The  deputies  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath ;  the  king  declined 
to  dispense  with  it;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  contention  the  ministry  g^ve  in 
tiieir  resignation.  The  Representative  Chamber  continued  its  sittings,  and 
appeared  resolved  to  instigate  the  people  to  insurrection ;  the  civic  guard 
supported  the  refractory  Chamber ;  and  the  demon  of  civil  war  seemed  to 
await  their  determination.  The  republican  agents  loudly  accused,  the 
king  of  betraying  the  people ;  and  they  openly  instigated  tiie  mob  to 
every  excess.    In  this  moment  of  ui^nt  peril  the  king  still  showed  a 
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wUi  to  ooarifiate,  and  teat  a  message  to  the  Chamber,  propoongto 
modify  tlie  oadi  hitherto  exacted  into  one  whidi  should  promise  fide^r 
to  the  fundamental  laws  that  had  been  propounded,  hot  reserred  to  ike 
Chamber  the  power  of  making  future  amendments.  T^  ministiy  eon- 
seated  to  retain  their  offices  if  this  compromise  were  accepted.  (The 
Chamber  required  time  to  deliberate ;  but  as  soon  as  the  king^s  messcager 
withdrew  its  precincts  were  inraded  by  the  ciric  guard,  led  by  the 
notorions  r^ublican  chief  La  Cecilia.  They  interrupted  the  dehbef»- 
iiMis  bj  thm  fierce  and  disorderly  cries,  and  loudly  aiccused  the  kiag^of 
troason  against  the  national  liberties.  The  orcbr  for  caUing  the  citizens 
to  arms  was.  demanded  and  accorded,  and  barricades  were  instantly  ^eoo^ 
Stn:»ted  in  all  the  principal  streets.  All  the  eustooaary  arts  were  resmrted 
to  in  order  to  increase  the  terror  of  the  moment  and  add  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  insurgents ;  and  an  atrocious  report  was  industriously  ev- 
cnlated  that  the  king  had  bribed  the  laszaroni  to  massacre  the  paxlia- 
mentery  deputies. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  assemUed  at  the  hoiise  of  their  president^ 
Prmee<Cariati,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  ihe  pre- 
servation of  their  rights  against  the  violence  of  the  Lower  Chamber, 
wluch  had  already  resolved  on  the  abolition  of  their  order.  Continual 
messages  passed  between  the  palace  and  the  Upper  Chamber;  b«t  the 
gOTemment  remained  undecided  what  course  to  aidopt,  whilst  the  tmidt 
wtthout  gained  strength  every  moment,  and  threatened  the  lives  and 
pfoporties  of  the  eitiisens.  Still  foremost  amongst  the  insurgents  w>ere 
the  f(»eign  exiles,  who  everywhere  led  on  the  republican  movement, 
which  found  little  sympathy  from  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Piince  San  Gtacomo,  whdst  conveying  a  message  to  the  king  &om  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  was  arrested  by  i^  insurgents;  his  carriage  was 
seized  to  aid  in  piling  up  a  barricade,  and  he  was  himself  compelled  to 
labour  with  the  rioters,  who  were  tearing  up  the  pavem^it  of  Uie  Streets, 
and  raising  batteries  at  every  defensible  point.  After  some  bonis'  de- 
tention he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  king.  The 
vrfiole  military  force  of  Naples  was  by  this  time  assembled  round  the 
palace ;  and  its  leaders  implored  the  kmg^s  permission  to  act  wi^  v^oor 
before  the  insurrection  gained  greater  strength. 

A£ter  a  night  of  tumult  and  terror,  at  dawn  of  day  on  the  '15th  ef 
May  the  Chamber  of  Deputes,  which  had  not  separated  daring*  the  night, 
voted  its  sitting  pennanent,  and  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  tiiO' mea- 
tmres  to  be  adopted.  The  deputy  Riociardi  proposed  that  two  demaaJs 
riiould  be  addressed  to  the  government : 

1st.  The  surrender  of  i£e  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  oatMsal 
guard. 

2ndly.  The  disbanding  of  the  royal  guard,  or  its  immediate  dcpaftBre 
Car  the  war  of  independence. 

These  proposition  were  received  with  rapturons  approfaatton  by  the 
Chamber ;  but  the  deputies  from  the  insurgent  provinces  soou  auggqetsd 
two  other  votes  for  the  approval  of  the  Chiunher : 

Ist.  The  abdication  of  the  king. 

2ndly.  The  removal  of  all  the  troops  to  a  distaDce  of  forty  mibs  team 
the  capitaL 

The>  Chamber  rejected  the  first  of  tjiese  propositions  but  -adopted^Hw 
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iMivafid  four  d9potie9vW«?e  appointed  to  convey  the  demands  to  the  kiog. 
IBat  before  the  io^iaI.  content  could  be  obtamed--andit  was  beUeved  that 
in  the  emeigency  of  the  moment  it  would  not  have  been  withheld^-* 
either  aocident  or  the  crime  of  some  individuals  hastened  the  impendiitf 
edlision.  Some  men,  from  behind  a  barricade,  fired  on  the  troops^d 
lolled  one  of  then:  number.  No  sooner  had  the  sound  reached  the  ears 
of  a  body  of  insurgents  who  were  posted  on  a  balcony  above  the  bmrri* 
cade  than  they  also  fised  on  the  soldiery,  and  the  desolating  scene  of  civil 
can^ge  commenced.  All  communication  was  cut  off  between  the  palace 
and  the  fortresses,  and  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense  ensued,  until  the 
king  was  assured  of  the  support  of  the  commatiders  of  those  important 
posts.  But  the  red  ensi^^  wluch  called  the  garrison  to  arms,  was  soon 
displayed  from  the  towers  of  St.  Elmo,  and  the  other  fortress  quickly 
followed  the  example  of  the  citadel.  The  signal  to  engage  was  now 
giTen,  and  the  troops  attacked  the  defenders  of  the  barricades,  aided  by 
the  hvftve  but  semi-saTage  lazzaroni,  who  fought  with  desperate  enmity 
f^^aiast  the  popular  party. 

The  Duke  de  Rivas,  the  Spanish  minister,  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
palace,  but  he  was  stopped,  and  his  carriage  served  to  strengtbmi  the 
nearest  barricade.  He  returned  to  his  own  house,  and  there  assembled 
the  diplomatic  corps.  In  a  few  moments  more  they  went  forth  on  footf 
in  order  to  support  the  king  by  their  counsels.  Meanwhile  the  combat 
raged  around.  The  artillery  discharged  its  thunders  on  the  barricades ; 
bat  the  insurgents,  for  from  yielding  before  its  terrors,  foi^ht  on  with 
des p^raite  courage.  The  royiJ  guard  attacked  the  great  barricade  in  the 
principal  street.  After  a  severe  contest  the  cannon  effected  a  breach, 
nsod  &uiUy  the  lazzaroni,  armed  with  their  long  knives,  took  possession 
of  this  fortification  of  modem  revolution. 

The  Swiss  guard  had,  at  first,  shown  some  reluctance  to  act  against 
ihe  pe^le ;  but,  converted  from  friends  into  foes  by  the  savage  attack 
with  which  the  insurrection  began,  they  now  forced  th^  way  throu^ 
other  streets  to  the  rear  of  the  chief  barricade,  which  the  royal  guaid 
had  attacked  in  front  Overwhelmed  by  showers  of  balls,  stones>  and 
every  nussile  that  could  be  hurled  against  them  &om  the  roofs  and  win- 
dows of  the  surrounding  houses,  each  step  of  their  advance  cost  the  lives 
of  immbers  of  their  gsJlant  bM]id.  Yet  they  fought  on  unflinchingly  to 
join  their  comrades,  who  were  contending  agabst  equal  dangers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barricade.  A  murderous  fire  was  poured  down  ^pon 
them  from  the  shelter  of  the  buildings;  but  at  length  the  barricade  was 
carried,  and  the  royal  troops  met  upon  the  scene  of  their  dearly<-bought 
triumph.  The  national  guard,  completely  defeated,  gave  way  in  every 
direction ;  but  each  house  became  a  citadel,  that  was  defended  with  the 
despeiation  of  men  who  had  no  hope  but  to  succeed  or  die.  Every  room 
leqoired  to  be  stormed,  and  an  entrance  could  only  be  effected  over  the 
bodies  of  the  dying  imd  the  dead,  and  across  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
survivors.  Yet  the  troops  fought  their  way  with  resolute  intrepidity ; 
house  by  house,  and  street  after  street,  were  assailed  and  taken ;  barri** 
cades  ^1  successively  before  their  assaults ;  and  finally  the  triumph  c^ 
the  kiD^s^  cause  was  complete. 

During  die  whole  of  this  sanguinary  contest  the  depities  seem  to  have 
been  but  ill-informed  of  the  progress  of  events  without,  and  up  to  thftlast 
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moment  their  agents  continued  to  delude  them  with  assurances  of 
victory.  The  Chamber  elected  a  committee  of  public  safety,  consisting  of 
five  members.  Thej  voted  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and  cast  down  his 
bust  by  which  the  hall  that  they  met  in  was  decorated.  But  they  awoke 
from  tneir  reverie  at  the  approach  of  the  victorious  soldiery. '  Many  of 
their  number  sought  safety  in  flight,  whilst  the  remainder  were  arrested, 
or  dispersed  by  the  adverse  party. 

Reactionary  measures  were  now  immediately  adopted,  although  the 
new  cabinet  still  included  Bozzelli  and  other  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional party.  The  national  guard  was  at  once  <iUsarmed  and  disbanded, 
and  the  order  was  expedited  to  recal  the  Neapolitan  troops  from  the  war 
of  independence.  Many  of  the  deputies  had  taken  refuge  on  board  the 
French  fleet,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  at  their  instigation  that  Admiral 
Baudin  addressed  to  the  government  a  note  of  remonstrance  aguost 
measures  tending  to  an  extreme  reaction.  But  unfortunately  this  ju- 
dicious advice  received  little  attentiou,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  the 
Chamber  was  dissolved.  Though  every  lover  of  constitutional  freedom 
must  deplore  the  determination  of  the  kmg  to  adopt  a  principle  of  action 
of  whicn  the  whole  evils  and  dangers  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  fnlfy 
developed  themselves,  yet  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that 
the  Representative  Chamber  itself  provoked  the  revocation  of  the  con- 
stitution by  its  first  act  of  bad  faith  in  refusing  the  oath,  and  its  subse- 
quently evmced  intention  to  destroy  the  monarchy. 

Civd  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  now  broke  out  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  royal  forces  penetrated  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
wild  Calabrias  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  other ;  and  advancing  from  either  direction,  the  countiy 
was  deluged  with  blood.  The  victory  which  was  finally  obtained  over 
the  national  party  was  purchased  by  a  frightful  carnage,  and  by  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  the  brave  and  free  peasantry  of  the  mountain  districts. 
Many  horrible  acts  of  barbarism  and  revenge  were  committed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  details — too  revolting  to  be  related — recal  the  savage  war- 
fare of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  American  forests,  rather  than  the  heroic 
contests  of  civilised  men  struggling  for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and 
emulating  the  glorious  deeds  by  which  order  and  liberty  have  been 
obtained  in  the  few  favoured  lands  in  which  they  still  subsist.  Scenes  of 
relentless  cruelty  and  suffering  ended  by  smothering  for  awhile  the 
awakened  spirit  of  liberty,  whilst  a  royal  proclamation,  announcing  that 
the  constitution  was  not  abolished,  failed  to  blind  the  people  to  the  real 
condition  to  which  they  were  once  more  reduced. 

In  Sicily,  where  the  revolution  wore  a  less  democratic  character,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1812,  of  which  the  country 
had  been  unjustly  deprived  ;  and  a  vote  of  both  Chambem  concurred  in 
offering  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  Charles  Albert. 
A  French  frigate  conveyed  the  Duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  seven  other  members  of  both  the  Legislative 
Chambers,  to  Genoa,  whence  they  were  to  proceed  to  lay  the  offer  of  the 
Sicilians  before  the  government  of  Turin.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the 
king  had  already  commenced,  and  news  of  the  defeat  of  Custoza  was  the 
first  intelligence  that  greeted  the  messengers  when  they  landed  in  Pied- 
mont. 
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It  has  been  already  sud  that  the  recal  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  from 
the  war  agdnst  Austria  was  the  first  measure  taken  by  the  king  after  his 
yictory  over  the  revolution  in  the  streets  of  his  capital  and  in  the  distant 
proyinces  of  the  kingdom.  General  Pepe  refused  to  obey  the  ordar,  and 
continued  his  marcn  towards  Venice.  Other  officers  returned  with  the 
force  that  they  commanded;  and  as  Creneral  Statella  passed  through 
Florence  on  his  way  to  Naples,  the  people  of  that  city  expressed  their 
abfaorreoce  for  his  desertion  of  the  national  cause  by  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  hotel  in  which  he  lodged.  He  effected  his  escape  with  diffi- 
culty through  a  back  door ;  but  they  seized  his  traTclling  carriage,  and 
burnt  it  publicly  on  one  of  the  squares  of  the  town — an  offering  to  the 
violated  cause  of  Italian  independence. 

Tuscany  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  states  upon  which  a  constitution 
had  been  conferred.  Her  sovereign  appeared  to  sympatiiise  sincerely  in 
the  enthusiastic  hopes  that  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and 
cordially  to  adopt  the  measures  of  reform  which  were  everywhere 
demanded.  An  amnesty  had  been  accorded,  by  which  a  considerable 
number  of  political  offenders  had  been  restored  to  liberty.  Amongst 
those  most  remarkable  for  their  abilities,  and  the  conspicuous  part  which 
they  afterwards  played  in  the  affairs  of  Tuscany,  were  Montanelli,  and 
the  more  able — ^but  less  fortunate — Guerrazzi.  These  two  men — ^both 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  but  adopting  different  views  in  pursuit  of  the 
bright  shadow  which  finally  eluded  their  g^rasp— were  both  elected  by 
their  fellow-citizens  as  deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  parliamentary  assembly  had  also  met  at 
Rome,  under  the  auspices  of  Mamiani's  government ;  and  nearly  at  the 
same  moment  the  false  report  of  a  fresh  victory  over  the  Austrians  g^ve 
rise  to  an  uncontrollable  demonstration  of  popukr  violence. 

Whilst  these  events  were  in  progress,  two  circumstances  were  paving 
the  way  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  gallant  King  of  Sardinia  and  his 
good  cause.  The  defeat  of  the  popular  party  at  Naples,  and  the  con- 
sequent recal  of  the  Neapolitan  troops,  if  it  caused  little  injury  to  the 
army,  which  was  left  to  fight  singly  against  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  yet 
occasioned  irreparable  mischief  by  the  divisions  which  it  fomented 
and  the  discouragement  that  it  created.  At  the  same  time,  the  repub- 
lican party,  led  by  Mazzini  and  his  agents,  dreaded  that  the  successes  of 
Charles  Albert,  which  they  had  at  first  employed  for  their  own  ends,  should 
eventually  lead  to  the  results  which  the  moderate  party  had  in  view. 
For  the*  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy 
would  be  effectual  not  only  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign  domination, 
but  might  prove  sufficiently  powerful,  in  the  hands  of  the  victor  of 
Austria,  supported  by  a  conquering  army,  to  put  down  republicanism, 
and  to  establbh  a  stable  and  durable  form  of  constitutional  government* 
This  prospect— already  almost  achieved — ^which  formed  the  hope  and 
wish  of  the  moderate  party,  was  the  dread  of  the  republicans ;  and 
Mazzini — with  the  fatal  egotism  with  which  he  sacrificed  his  country  to 
his  own  wild  and  desperate  theories — ^lost  no  time  in  exciting  all  those 
dties  which  had  placed  their  hopes  of  salvation  in  a  union  with  Pied- 
mont, to  a  groundless  mistrust  of  the  king,  and  a  jealous  fear  of  sinking 
into  a  position  secondary  to  the  Sardinian  capital.  The  uncertainty  and 
mistrust  which  arose  firom  all  these  dissenting  views  and  opinions  fer- 
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meatiog  in  tbe  puUio  mind,  €0<ried  tke  g«MriiL  enthuriaflm  by  irbkh  so 
mueh  md  Uea  obtained,  and  as  soon  as  tbe  diyisiML  dedaied  itsalf  il 
oeoasioiied  tbe  loss  of  all  tbat  bad  been  gained, 

Yeaioe  and  Milan,  tbus  instigated,  rejected  tbe  projected  unkn  with 
Piedmont,  and  resc^yed  to  erect  their  states  into  independent  sepubUes. 
Tbe  king  wasted  preeious  and  irrecoveraUe  moments  in  besieging  tbe 
fortress  of  Mantua,  besitating  to  advance  wbilst  Yeaiee  maintamed  ber 
attitude  of  independeiftoe.  The  dday  unhappily  proved  £a.ial  to  his  arms. 
General  Nugent  had  been  smt  with  a  corps  of  e^hteen  thousand  men 
to  reinforoe  Radetsky.  He  defeated  General  Zuechi  at  Pabna  Nova, 
and  took  possesion  of  &e  town  of  Udine  without  opposition.  Geaerai 
Durando  was  despatched  with  the  Roman  troops  to  prev«[it  tbe  junction 
of  tbe  Austrian  forces ;  but  after  a  brave  defence  at  Yioenaa  be  was 
overcome  and  taken  prisoner  by  General  d' Aspre,  and  being  releasad 
soon  after,  on  tbe  condition  of  not  fighting  against  Anstiia  in  tbat 
eampaign,  he.  and  his  troops  returned  to  Rome* 

Radetsky  now  reassumed  an  offensive  attitude.  His  forces  were>eoii« 
eentrated  around  Yerona,  whilst  the  Piedmontese  army  was  weakened 
by  b^g  distributed  along  an  extensive  line.  Tbe  first  nooais  of  the 
Anstrians  occurred  at  Somma  Campsgna,  an  important  post,  out  of 
which  they  drove  tbe  Sardinians  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  Tbs 
Piedmontese  general.  Sennas,  retired  on  YiUafranca ;  and  Radetdcy  f*e- 
mained  master  of  both  banks  of  the  Mincio.  No  sooner  did  this  dis* 
astrous  intelligence  reach  the  king,  than  be  abandoned  tbe  siege  of 
Mantua,  and  marched  with  one-half  the  force  employed  against  tbat  for- 
toess  to  reinforoe  his  army  in  the  6M.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  marahed 
on  Cttstoza  with  nine  thousand  men ;  the  Duke  of  Genoa  advuieed  en 
Somma  Campagna  witb  a  column  of  reserve  composed  of  five  tbousaad 
men ;  wbilst  general  Bava  commanded  in  chief.  One  more  brilliant 
&at  of  arms  rewarded  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  Sardinian  prinets. 
Tbe  Austrians  were  suddenly  attacked,  and  reeeived  a  signal  defeati 
leaving  five  hundred  men  upon  the  field ;  wbilst  two  banners  and  ^gfatees 
hundred  prisoners  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  victorious  Piedmontese. 

But  on  tbe  following  day,  the  24tii  of  June,  Chaiies  iUbert,  who  bad 
readied  the  bead-quarters  of  his  army,  sustained  a  complete  overthrow 
upon  the  field  of  Custoza.  The  king  and  his  two  sons  exhibited  the 
utmost  personal  courage,  but  the  troops  had  been  without  food  for  tUvtj 
hours,  andy  harassed  by  the  oontiaual  marches  and  countermardies  of  the 
peceding  days,  they  perished  in  greater  numbers  fix>m  hunger  and  eoc- 
naustion  than  £rom  tbe  fire  of  the  enemy.  After  the  most  heroic  ozor- 
tions  the  king  was  compelled  to  command  a  retreat  at  six  o'clock  in  tbe 
evenii^*  The  army  fell  back  <m  YiUafranca,  and  these  first  tid]fig»rf 
defeat  spread  a  panic  throughout  the  country. 

Tbe  provisional  government  of  Milan,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
remedy  tbe  disaster,  thought  mily  of  its  own  safiity,  and  when  Charies 
Albert,  reached  Goito,  he  found  his  army  totally  unprovided  with  foed,  or 
any  means  of  subsistence.  He  was  then  comp^ed  to  propose  an  araii- 
stioe.;  but  the  hard  conditions  offered  by  Radetzky  were  rejeeted  by  the 
king.  On  tbe  27tii,  the  balf-fiunishing  army  of  Sandiaia  retired  mon 
Ciemoiia,  with  the  purpose  of  defending  Milan.  Bat  tbe  SKkuEiese  bad 
tdcen.no  measures  eithmr  to  supply  the  men  who.  had  fought  and  bled  in 
their  defence,  or  even  to  prepare  the  means  of  resistance  within  their  own 
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vialls.  At  Lodi  the  unfertaimte  kisg^  made  another  attempt  to  aneti  the 
Mogress  of  the  Auflbnans,  but  his  soldiefs  were  dytng  around  him  firam 
hmiger,  too  feeUe  and  too  deepainog  to  make  neid  agauut  the  fee. 
Oyereome  by  &nme  and  sulfermg,  they  remained  difpersed  nmd 
strnggling  along  the  roads;  and  the  Piedmonteee  «rmy,  whidi  aefen 
days  before,  at  Goito,  had  amounted  to  fifty  tiiovfland  men,  aearody 
DHmbeied  twenty-four  thousand  when  they  arrired  beneath  the  wsalls  of 
Mika. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  king  took  up  his  quartets  in  a  soburb  of 
the  town  of  Milan.  Radetaky,  who  was  in  full  pursuit,  reached  the  city 
at  four  o'elock  on  the  same  afternoon,  and  miniediately  attached  tlie 
Piedmontese  army  at  the  Reauui  gate.  Charles  Albert  tov^t  with  his 
accustomed  reckless  gallantry ;  fecuiess  of  dangor,  he  was  to  be  seen  in 
iiie  thickest  of  the  bat^,  whereyer  his  presence  could  encourage  his  own 
eoldiery  or  intimidate  the  enemy.  A  violent  tiumderstorm  bunt  omr 
the  town  as  the  fight  was  raging  beneath^  and  blended,  in  loud  ^plosions, 
the  AwM  artiUeiy  of  Heaven  with  the  deadly  instruments  of  human 
strife.  The  committee  of  defence  ordered  some  houses  to  be  set  on  fire 
near  the  scene  of  aetioo,  in  order  to  prevent  tbetr  being  taken  by  the 
Aurtrians  to  fecilitate  their  attack  upon  the  town.  The  tocski  sounded  to 
call  the  citizens  and  the  neighbouring  peasan^  to  arms,  and  notlung 
was  wanting,  amidst  the  loud  crash  of  the  ^ments  and  the  terms  of  tbs 
combat,  that  could  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  moment. 

Night  came  on  whilst  the  battle  still  raged.  The  gallant  Piedmontese 
would  not  yi^,  though  they  had  lost  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were 
driven  back  wididn  the  walls  of  Milan.  In  a  council  of  war,  whidi  was 
held  during  ihe  night,  the  Sardinian  officers  determined  diat  it  would  be 
kopeless  imd  impossible  to  renew  the  c<mtest  The  Milanese  govern* 
menthad  not  tabsn  a  single  measure  to  provide  for  the  safety  tmd  sn]>- 
sistence  of  the  army,  or  to  aid  them  in  their  exertions.  They  had  zaised 
no  troops,  provided  neidier  ammunition,  food,  nor  fesage  for  their  de- 
fenders ;  and  the  spirit  wludi  had  animated  them  to  such  heroic  deeds« 
few  short  months  before,  appeared  to  have  died  away  beneadi  the  banefid 
influences  of  jealousy  and  nustrust,  which  paralysed  every  honest  ex- 

The  ill-feted  king  was  the  victim  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  repubUcaa 
egotism.  A  e^tulation  now  became  ineritable,  and  iiie  stifmlations 
entered  into  obliged  Chaiks  Albert  to  abandon  Milan,  and  retire  within 
his  own  territory.  Two  days  were  acoorded  for  the  retreat  ci  the 
Fiedmonieee  army.  Such  persons  as  ^sired  to  qmt  the  town  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Austrians,  were  permitted  to  leave  within  twenty*fenr 
hours,  and .  Marshal  Badetzky  engaged  to  respect  the  persmis  and  pro- 
perties of  those  who  prefenred  to  remain. 

On  the  following  morning  the  capitdation  was  made  public,  and 
eoDciied  the  people  to  a  state  of  ungovernable  fory.  A  riotous  and 
ijbreatetttng  mob  instsntly  flodced  to  t&  Palazzo  Greppi,  where  the  king 
lodged.  Crfes  of  <^Death  to  the  traitor"  aroae  on. every  side,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  the  palace.  The  king  appeared  on  the  balcony, 
and  sddressed  die  ferocious  horde  beneath : 

^^Ifilanese,"  he  said,  ^Hi  the  Mpitolation  displeaaes  ytm,  it  dnli  be 
annulled.  If  you  require  it,  we  will  fight  again,  and  I  will  bury  myaeif 
with  jMn-beneadi  the  rdns  of  yoiv^city." 
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But  the  chivalrous  proposal  of  the  prince  did  not  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Milanese,  wno  required  that  he  should  fight  whilst  thej 
remained  in  safety.  The  municipality  of  Milan — which  had  ordered  a 
general  levy  throughout  the  country,  excepting  only  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital— entresit^  the  king  to  maintain  the  capitulation,  and  on  the 
same  evening  its  ratification  was  announced. 

The' enraged  people  then  rose  in  wild  disappointment  and  fury,  and 
attacked  the  king,  who  was  preparing  for  his  departure.  They  pillaged 
his  luggage,  upset  his  carriages,  and  barricaded  the  palace,  in  order  to 
detain  him  a  prisoner  within  its  walls  ;  and  the  liberator  of  Italy,  who 
might  have  upheld  the  freedom  that  he  had  gained  for  his  country  had 
the  Milanese  government  afforded  him  the  needful  aid  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  was  exposed  to  cowardly  insult  and  serious  risk,  in  atonement  for 
the  faults  of  his  dastardly  assailants.  The  musket-balls  of  the  mob  fett 
in  showers  around  the  place  where  he  stood ;  but  Providence  resenred  the 
doomed  prince  for  a  still  drearier  destiny,  and  Milan  was  saved  from  the 
infamy  of  the  attempted  crime.  Yet  the  walls  of  the  palace  were  riddled 
and  broken  by  the  shot  directed  against  the  breast  of  Italy's  bravest 
soldier  and  most  self-devoted  patriot,  and  the  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the 
palace  was  with  difficulty  prevented.  Colonel  de  la  Marmora,  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  king,  escaped  from  a  window  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
camp,  and  he  quickly  returned  with  a  regiment  of  carabiniers.  But 
Charles  Albert's  departure  was  opposed  by  the  people  in  their  fury;  the 
tocsin  sounded ;  the  light  of  the  houses,  still  burning  since  the  battle, 
threw  its  lurid  glare  over  the  scene  :  as  the  king  traversed  the  city  he 
was  fired  upon  in  every  street  through  which  he  passed ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  gate  of  the  town  the  mob  was  so  dense,  and  the  opposition 
to  his  departure  so  determined,  that  it  was  wiUi  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  his  escort  fought  their  way  through  the  throng  and  forced  a  passage 
to  the  camp. 

On  the  9th  an  armistice  was  signed,  by  which  the  fortress  of  Peschiera 
was  restored  to  Austria,  the  Piedmontese  fleet  was  recalled  from  Venice, 
and  Radetzky  re-entered  Milan  in  triumph. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  Roman  Chamber  had  voted  its  sit- 
tings permanent,  under  pretence  of  providing  means  for  the  continuanoe 
of  the  war :  its  real  object  was  to  form  itself  into  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
in  order  to  change  the  form  of  government.  The  Chamber  demanded 
that  the  Pope  should  instantly  declare  war  against  the  emperor.  The 
Pope  refused ;  and  his  refusal  was  followed  by  frightful  excesses  and 
disorderly  assemblages,  in  which  all  who  opposed  the  opinions  of  the 
revolutionists  were  threatened  with  death. 

The  Austrians  at  this  time  took  possession  of  Ferrara ;  and  the  Pope 
made  an  energetic  protest  against  the  violation  of  his  territory,  and  of 
treaties  which  he  had  respected  amidst  every  danger  and  difficulty.  The 
ministry  called  the  people  to  arms  ;  the  Pope  sent  a  deputation,  headed 
by  Prince  Corsini,  to  the  Austrian  general,  and  obtained  the  evacuaticm 
of  the  town.  But  nothing  could  calm  the  violence  of  the  Chamber; 
every  sitting  presented  scenes  of  scandalous  outrage ;  neither  the  prince 
nor  the  ministry  were  respected;  and,  unable  to  combat  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  republican  party,  Mamiani  retired  from  the  adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  hitherto  omitted  all  account  of  the  Tuscan  revolutikm>  be- 
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cause  the  events  that  had  disturbed  that  country,  although  exhibiting 
the  same  general  tendency  as  in  the  other  states  of  Italy,  had  been  con- 
ducted with  much  gpreater  moderation ;  and,  if  we  except  some  acts, 
chiefly  instigated  by  foreign  exiles,  who  every  where  prepared  the.  first 
germs  of  insurrection,  the  moderate,  or  constitutional  party,  had  hitherto 
preponderated,  and  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  sovereign  animated  the 
hearts  of  a  people,  g^tefid  for  the  long  continuance  of  a  mild  and 
paternal  form  of  government.  The  prince  was  personally  respected  by 
all  classes  for  his  piety  and  his  domestic  virtues ;  and  the  nural  population, 
in  particular,  was  deeply  attached  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  Florence, 
gay  and  peaceful,  had  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners,  who 
brought  their  wealth  to  enrich  its  industrious  inhabitants,  attracted  by 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  unrivalled  galleries,  in  which  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  and  of  medieval  art  are  to  be  studied  in  their 
perfection,  and  the  enchanting  scenery  which  surrounds  the  smiling 
capital  of  Tuscany.  But  the  distant  sound  of  the  nations  raising  their 
voice  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  liberty — ^the  o£&pring  of  increasing  know- 
ledge and  advancing  civilisation — resounded  on  the  Etrurian  shores, 
and  Leghorn,  a  city  whose  extensive  commerce  had  brought  its  citizens 
in  contact  with  the  natives  of  every  country  of  the  globe,  was  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  appeal.  Here,  too,  foreign  adventurers  mingled  with  the 
population,  to  exaggerate  discontent,  and  to  exasperate  political  agitation 
into  riotous  insubordination.  Guerrazzi,  the  ablest,  the  most  moderate, 
and  the  most  remarkable  man  which  the  Italian  revolution  produced  and 
led  forward  to  tiie  conduct  of  public  affairs,  was  foremost  amongst  those 
who  aspired  to  secure  a  free  representative  constitution  to  their  native 
country. 

Upon  the  first  outbreak  of  disturbances  at  Leghorn,  in  September, 
1848,  the  grand-duke  formed  a  camp  of  the  national  gpiard  at  Pisa ; 
and  there  he  received  and  accorded  the  demand  of  the  Livomese,  that 
Montanelli  should  he  appointed  their  governor.  But  Montanelli's  pro- 
gramme was  the  Italian  Constituent,  an  assembly  which  was  destined, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  protect  the  country  against  Austrian  invasion ; 
and  after  that  essential  condition  of  liberty  was  secured,  it  was  intended 
to  form  a  federal  alliance  between  the  new  constitutional  states  for  the 
preservation  of  their  acquired  institutions.  The  members  of  this  assembly 
were  to  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  were  to  meet  at  Rome,  the 
city  destined  to  be  the  head  of  the  confederation.  This  prospectus 
was  not  approved  by  Mazzini  and  the  ultra-republican  party,  as  the 
continuance  of  regal  authority  in  the  various  states  was  adverse  to  their 
views ;  neither  was  it  acceptable  to  the  constitutionalists,  who  disliked 
the  democratic  construction  of  the  proposed  assembly  and  its  power  of 
coercing  the  governments.  But  the  republicans  acceded  to  the  measure 
as  a  preparatory  step  which  might  lead  to  further  concessions. 

The  constitutionfld  ministry  of  Tuscany,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Harquis  Gino  Capponi,  an  able  and  honest  man,  became  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  democratic  insubordination,  |ind  withdrew  from  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  replaced  by  an  administration  formed  by  Baron 
Bicasoli,  and  entertaining  nearly  the  same  political  opinions  as  their  pre- 
decessors. But  the  pressure  of  the  democratic  party,  and  the  violence  of 
the  clubs,  over  which  the  government  exercised  no  control,  rendered  the 
position  of  the  cabinet  untenable  ;  and  the  grand*duke,  by  the  advice  of 
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Us  former  oooneil,  called  upon  Montao^  toindertake  ihe  goyemiBeitt. 
Mmitmefli  (kmaoded  Guerrazzi  for  bos  cdiea^oe,  and  made  the  estaW^* 
ment  of  the  Roman  Constituent  tfa»  basis  of  his  fottve  j^ans. 

At  Romey  the  extraordhiaxy  vioknee  of  ib»  R^resentadye 'Chamber 
became  so  exoessiYe,  tliat  it  threatened  the  entire  subversion  of  paWe 
ofder.  Hiel^ope,  in  coi»eqtienoe,  prorogued  the  Chambers  iaU  the  IStli 
of  November,  aiui  in  the  interim  he  appointed  as  his  chief  mimst^ 
Count  Rossi,  who  had  preyiously  held  the  post  of  ambassador  from  Loma 
Philippe  to  Ab  Holy  See.  Kossi,  formerly  an  exile  from  Itaty,  on 
aooosnt  of  his  extreme  opinions,  had  now  wisefy  modified  the  exaggerated 
views  whidk  he  had  cmce  entertained,  and  professed  a  sincere  attaeteient 
to  the  monarchical  form  of  constitutional  goyemmen&t.  It  was  then, 
to  hands  fully  oompete&t  for  the  task,  that  the  pontiff  committed  ^ 
fiiture  administration,  of  whi<^  Rossi  himself,  temporarily,  h^d  three  of 
ihe  chief  of¥ioes-HM>  great  was  the  diffieulty  to  find  persons  at  onee 
moderate  in  opinion  and  capable  of  carrying  on  the  affiurs  of  the  cocmtnr. 

Rossi's  plan  did  not  exclude  the  nradi-desired  constituent;  bat  he 
mraposed  to  modify  its  construction  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  it 
mnocttous  in  the  hands  of  ihe  factiom.  He  deigned  that  a  general 
congress  should  meet  at  Rome,  to  be  composed  of  p(enipotentiarbs  frx)m 
each  of  tl^  Italian  governments,  famished  with  powers  to  form  and 
maintain  a  stiiet  demnsvre  alliance  between  the  sevend  sti^^s.  This 
expedient,  by  which  he  parposed  to  disarm  the  dierished  plan  of  raisii^ 
up  a  republican  assembly  to  control  the  sovereig^ns  of  the  peninsula,  was 
probaldy  the  chief  cause  that  exited  the  ^<  red**  fibction  to  such  deadly 
animeeity  against  the  doomed  statesman,  who  alone  possessed  courage 
and  capacity  to  save  his  country  in  that  terrible  crisis. 

liie  15th  of  Novemb^  had  been  fixed  for  the  reassembling  of  the 
Chambers,  liie  government,  fearful  of  violence,  took  every  measure  in 
their  power  1;o  ensure  the  maintenance  of  order.  A  body  of  candnniers 
was  ord^ed  vp  from  the  provinces.  He  minister  himsdf  passed  them 
in  review,  and  instructed  them  on  the  importance  of  the  duties  that 
devdved  on  them;  and  in  qnte  of  menacing  rumours  which  were 
vaguely  circulated,  it  was  hoped  that  the  precautions  adopted  would 
suffice  to  ensure  tranquillity,  and  to  defeat  the  suspected  purposes  of  the 
anacdiists.  But  as  the  ho«ir  drew  near,  the  threatening  reports  gained 
strengdi  and  consistence;  and  it  was  publicly  intimated  that  Count 
Rosa's  life  was  menaced. 

Two  ladies,  frknds  of  the  fated  minister,  Madame  de  Menou  and  the 
Duchess  di  Rignano,  wrote,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th>  to  conjure  him 
to  abandon  his  intention  of  opening  the  session  in  person  ;  but,  resolute 
and  oakn,  he  ^kspised  the  warning,  and  determined  to  brave  the  periL 
On  the  steps  of  nki  own  house,  as  he  proceeded  to  his  destination,  a 
stranger,  in  the  dreaa  of  a  priest,  addressed  him : 

*^  Eccellenu,"  he  said,  *^  do  not  go  out.     You  will  be  assassinated." 

"  They  shall  not  force  me  to  draw  back,"  repHed  the  fearless  RossL 
"  The  cause  of  the  Pope  is  that  of  God." 

When  his  carriage  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  wide  staircase  that  leads 
to  the  Capitol,  where  the  assembly  sat,  he  was  received  with  hisses  and 
other  expressions  of  insult.  Rossi  advanced  with  imperturbable  coolness 
and  his  naughty  and  sarcastic  countenance  expressed  his  profound  con-* 
ten^t  for  his  enemies.     The  crowd  pressed  upon  him,  but  he  made  Ins 
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-wnjibrongh  it,  tteoompanitd  by  ti»e  minigler  of  finance.  On  tfae  fitst 
step  of  the  8t«m  a  mtai  darted  forward  from  the  dense  crowd  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  dde  with  a  daggw.  The  oomit  tamed  hastily  to 
fkee  his  asaadknt,  when  a  still  more  fatal  bbw  was  dealt  him  from  ib» 
omosile  direetion;^  and  he  reeeiTed  the  deadly  stroke  of  a  pomard  in  the 
wroat.  He  uttered  no  ory,  bot,  with  a  firm  hand,  drew  out  his  hand" 
kerbhie^  and  tried  to  standi  the  wound.  He  still  continued  to  ascend  a 
lew  more  steps,  whseh  streamed  with  torrents  of  his  blood,  till,  undawnted 
in  the  midst  of  his  dastardly  destroyers,  he  fe^  dead  into  the  arms  of 
some  persons  who  had  rushed  forward  to  his  aid.  It  has  been  ocmfi- 
dently  asserted  that  forty  hired  braros  awaited  him  upon  those  hM 
steps,  and  that  if  the  ,m*st  blows  had  failed,  thirty-mght  other  diggers 
were  prepared  to  take  his  life.  Thus  fell  beneath  the  cowardly  kmfe  of 
Hie  assassin  an  able  statesman,  an  ardent  loyer  of  liberty,  and  the  only 
man  who,  in  that  decbive  moment,  possessed  courage  and  capacity  at 
once  to  save  the  papacy,  and  yet  to  uphold  the  rational  liberty  idiich  ihe 
wise  and  good  required  and  expected  £rom  the  statesman  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  their  country  were  entrusted.  From  that  moment  the  Mends 
of  anarchy  stalked  triumphantly  through  the  land,  and  Mazzini  and 
Canino  took  possession  of  the  state* 

In  that  disastrous  hour  yet  one  more  indelible  stain  attadied  itsdf  to 
the  Roman  name.  The  murderers  were  mere  hired  ruffians,  who  sold  the 
service  of  their  blood-stained  daggers  to  the  profligate  poHticians  who 
obtained  the  ascendant  by  this  inhuman  deed.  But  how  can  we  express 
sufficient  abhorrence  for  the  cold  indifference  of  the  Legislative  Chamber 
whieh  received  the  announcement  of  the  murder  committed  on  ils 
threshold  with  calm  acquiescence,  and  expressed  no  commiseration  for 
the  victim  and  no  detestation  for  the  crime.  Yet  it  is  just  to  record  that 
Count  Mamiani  and  a  few  others,  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  the  evmt^ 
reeigned  thmr  seats  in  the  assembly  and  quitted  the  city. 

^uie  corps  diplomatique  immediately  retired  from  the  Chamber,  and  the 
members  of  the  administration,  having  lost  their  animating  spirH>  at  once 
resigned  their  offices.  Montanelli,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  a  member 
of  £e  provisional  government  of  Tuscany,  had  held  the  office  of  minister 
of  public  woi^s  in  Rossi's  brief  and  froitless  ministry,  but  he  quitted 
the  country  immediately  afber  the  inhimian  slaughter  of  his  chi^. 

Horrible  orgies  and  aennmstrations  of  barbaario  joy  disgraced  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  honour  of  the  murder  that  had  been  perpetrated  before  the 
eyes  of  a  whole  people,  either  too  demoralised  to  revolt  against  the  act  of 
infamy,  or  too  cowardly  to  resent  it.  Scenes  worthy  of  tiie  Reign  of 
Terror,  enacted  sixty  years  before  in  the  French  capital,  filled  the  night 
that  followed  Rossi's  death.  Houses  were  illuminated  in  approbation  of 
the  event ;  the  mob,  with  frantic  cries,  applauded  the  deed,  and  blessed 
the  daggers  that  had  drunk  the  blood  of  an  aristocrat;  and  Mazsini, 
Galetti,  and  their  party  lost  no  time  in  exhibiting  to  the  people  their 
exultation  at  sm  act  which  had  delivered  them  from  their  most  formidable 
foe. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  proposed  in  the  Chamber  to  present  an 
address  of  sympathy  to  the  Pope,  but  the  Prince  of  Canino  opposed  the 
jwoposition.  The  club  determined  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Chamber  ta 
express  its  vrishes,  or  rather,  to  impose  its  commands  on  the  Legblative 
Assembly ;  and  its  leaders  called  upon  the  civic  gtttrd  and  the  troops  of 
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ihe  line  to  join  them  in  intuQidntiog  the  goy^mment.  The  Ddke  di 
RignanOy  minister  of  war  during  the  short  administration  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Rossiy  had  provided  for  his  own  safety  after  the  murder  hy  flyings 
firom  Rome,  or  hiding  himself  within  its  wfdls.  General  Zamhoni,  who 
commanded  the  regular  force,  received  the  Pope's  orders  to  prevent  the 
troops  from  joining  the  dub ;  but  Lentulus,  the  new  minister  of  war, 
either  fearing  the  &te  of  Rossi,  or  assuming  fear  to  effect  his  object,  gave 
permission  for  the  troops  to  obey  the  club,  in  defiance  of  the  commands 
both  of  the  prince  and  of  the  general 

The  Chamber  rec^ved  the  dub  with  the  most  perfect  cordiality,  and, 
after  a  short  deliberation,  it  decided  on  joining  the  mixed  mob  that 
awaited  without,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  Pope  the  four  following 
demands: 

1st.  Italian  nationality. 

2nd.  A  general  Constituent  Assembly  to  form  a  federal  union  of  the 
whole  peninsula. 

3rd.  War  against  Austria. 

4th.  Mamiani's  prog^ramme^ 

The  Pope  received  these  demands  with  cold  determination,  but  pro- 
mised to  take  into  consideration  the  wishes  of  the  assembly.  Galetti,  a 
noted  republican,  who  had  been  chosen  to  convey  the  message  of  ^e 
Chamber,  returned  with  the  answer  of  the  sovereign.  They  then  in- 
sisted on  an  immediate  promise  to  adopt  these  propositions,  but  the  Pope 
firmly  refused  the  required  acquiescence.  A  furious  assault  upon  the 
palace  was  the  immediate  result  of  this  reply,  and  the  Pope  sent  to 
General  Zamboni  to  demand  the  protection  of  the  troops,  but  his  mes- 
senger was  intercepted. 

The  Swiss  guara  defended  the  palace  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity 
against  the  mob,  who  now  endeavoured  to  force  open  and  to  bum  down 
the  gates.  Barricades  were  erected  to  protect  the  assailants  from  the 
muskets  of  the  guard,  and  a  destructive  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  windows 
of  the  palace  from  the  opposite  houses,  which  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Monsignor  Pahna,  prefect  of  the  palace,  was  shot  in  the  royal 
ehimiber,  and  fell  dead  at  the  Pope's  feet  It  is  said  that  the  Prince  of 
Canino,  with  his  own  hand,  pointed  a  piece  of  ordnance  against  the 
palace  gate,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  entrance,  the  lives  of  the  Pope  and  his  defenders  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  revolutionists.  But  finding  that  a  long 
resbtance  would  be  impossible,  and  losing  all  hope  of  safety  for  himself 
or  the  devoted  Swiss,  who  fought  so  loyally  and  so  gallantly  in  his 
defence,  the  Pope  sent  for  Galetti,  and  ordered  him  to  intimate  the  royal 
submission  to  force  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  repelling.  A  ministry 
was  instantly  named,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chsunber  and  the  club, 
consisting  of  Galetti,  Sterbini,  and  Mamiani,  who  was  to  be  sent  for  to 
assume  the  chief  post  in  the  administration.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the 
mob  retired,  satisfied  for  the  moment  with  the  victory  it  had  achieved. 

It  has  been  said  that,  whilst  the  assault  upon  the  palace  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  fire  of  die  rebels  was  pouring  in  through  the  defenceless 
windows  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Pope,  who  continued  perfectly  calm,  in  spite 
of  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  stooped  to  pick  up  a  ball  which  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  remarked  to  his  attendants,  with  bitter  sarcasm :  '^  Questo,  io  lo 
tengo,  in  ricordo  dei  miei  RomanL" 
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HAvmG  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  Monthly  the  eflfectiye 
strength  and  organisation  of  the  Austrian  army,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
furnish  a  few  details  about  the  Prussian,  which,  more  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  there  are,  apparently,  well-founded  rumours  that  France 
intends  to  apply  for  permission  to  march  her  army  vid  Hanover  to  the 
seat  of  war  m  the  north,  may  form  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way. 
Nothing,  to  our  minds,  would  be  more  dangerous  than  any  collision — even 
on  amicable  terms — ^between  Prussian  and  French  troops.  A  few  words 
of  introduction  -mm  serve  to  explain  our  reasons  for  such  an  assertion. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  nation,  justly  considered  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  on  the  Continent,  would  passively  remain  neutral 
in  the  impending  war  of  peoples,  in  feuse  of  the  danger  to  which  Germany 
would  be  exposed  by  the  victory  of  despotism  over  constitutionalism,  as 
expressed  in  the  present  uprising  of  Russia,  unless  there  were  some  more 
powerfiil  motive  at  work  than  luts  hitherto  been  ascribed.  This  motive 
is  intense  hatred  of  France.  The  adherents  of  Russia  in  Berlin  may 
be  numbered:  personal  predilection  and  relationship  fetter  the  king^s 
hands ;  and  the  party  represented  by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  is  made  up 
of  equally  innocuous  coefficients.  But  the  animosity  to  France  is  felt 
by  the  whole  nation,  and  is  reciprocated.  We  can  remember,  of  our 
own  knowledge,  an  instance  of  this  during  the  Badese  revolution  of  1849. 
While  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents,  a  detachment  of  Prussians  was 
quartered  in  Kehl,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  boats  connecting  Ger- 
many with  Alsace.  Within  two  days  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
them,  for  the  French  poured  over  and  insulted  them  in  every  possible 
way,  which  only  such  a  fertile  genius  as  the  Gallic  could  invent.  The 
French  occupation  of  Berlin,  where  their  memory  is  still  cherished,  and 
the  return  visit  in  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  sowed  seeds  of  dis- 
cord which  will  bear  fruit  for  ages.  BlUcher's  threat  to  blow  up  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  and  his  sarcastic  reply  to  Talleyrand's  messenger,  that  he 
would  be  delighted  to  give  his  master  an  aerial  excursion  along  with  it, 
were  an  insult  to  the  national  pride  which  Frenchmen  will  never  forget 
or  forgive. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  hatred  between  French  and  English  was 
equally  persistent  and  deep-rooted,  and  yet  that  has  been  eradicated. 
Granted :  but  can  Prussia  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France  in  the  same 
disinterested  spirit  as  we  have  displayed  ?  The  Rhenish  provinces  will  ever 
remain  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  countries,  and,  spite  of 
the  king's  strenuous  exertions,  the  majority  of  the  population  in  those 
countries  clings  with  fond  affection  to  the  remembrance   of  French 
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authority,  and  in  1848,  had  a  strong  government  been  permanently  esta- 
blished in  Paris,  the  revision  of  the  map  of  Europe  might  long  ago  have 
commenced  in  that  quarter.  These  views  veere  confirmed  by  a  tour  we 
made  at  the  period  we  write  of  through  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The 
population  was  intensely  liberal,  though  tlus  was,  probably,  sather  a  re- 
actiim  after  libeiation  worn  oppresive  checks  Aaa  a  fixed  sentunent ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  the  prevailing  (pinion  everywhere  among  ihe 
artisan  classes  was,  that  emancipation  upon  a  permanent  ba^  could  only 
be  obtained  by  cordial  fraternisation  with  France.  How  £etr  these  yiews 
may  be  now  prevalent  it  is  impossible  to  say «  ibr  the  gendarmes  effec- 
tually suppress  the  utterance  of  such  heterodox  sentiments ;  but  we  fullj 
aolieipate  l9iat,  idienever  tJie  war  terminates  and  the  Huropeaa  balsnce 
is  sought  to  be  re8toi«d,  France  will  be  enabled  to  k^  dan  to  her  old 
domioioBS,  and  be  supp^ted  by  the  i^roval  of  »  large  portioa  of  liie 
pc^mlatioQ.  These  suggestions  vrill  serre  ta  show  bow  much  Pruaoa^ 
i^Miii  firom  other  considerations,  would  have  to  dread  any  doier  intinaaey 
with  France  tiian  at  present  exists. 

Hie  Pbussiah  Asmr  must  be  regarded  from  a  very  di£Bsrent  ataod- 
point  from  that  of  Austm,  for,  in  mining  oar  <^BkiB  of  it,  and  moee 
espeetalty  of  iixb  Landwehr  fn^ttem,  vrfaoee  eppoBents  axe  twj  many,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  before  all,  that  Prastia  exerted  aH  her  caraEgiea  to 
form  an  arm^  of  half  a  million  of  ccHnlNitaats,  in  spite  of  her  popdaiioa 
only  amountmg  to  16,000,000,  and  her  extremely  unfevoonme  ffeogiar 
phical  pointion,  for  thu  was  har  only  method  to  mamtaia  a  poekioQ  as  a 
European  great  power.  If  we  keep  tins  in  mind,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressii^  bur  admiratioQ  of  all  the  Prasdan  miikai^  arrangemeiiti^  fot^ 
considering  the  slight  means  at  her  command,  die  has  worked  wondenL 
In  &ct,  a  succession  of  great  men  was  requisite  to  give  an  anayy  zecnutod 
from  only  16,000,000  souls,  that  European  importance  which  Fimsaa 
has  succeeded  in  retaining  even  to  the  present  day.  The  first  founders 
of  Prussia's  military  power  were  the  Great  Elector,  and  the  strict  Fred^ 
rick  WiUiam  I.,  who  conyeited-  tlieir  country  into  one  huge  camp. 
Frederick  the  Great  worthily  comfdeted  what  his  predeoeeors  had  so 
well  commenced,  and  his  brilhant  victmes  first  implanted  in  the  Prvssisn 
army  that  militaay  pride  which  now  distingmshes  it  in  so  emincAt  a 
degree.  After  the  death  of  this  great  king  and  general,  the  govemmeirt 
was  satis^ed  in  retaining  the  empty  form  witiiout  the  animating  spiiit 
which  had  so  brilliantly  distanguished  it  hitherto.  They  doted  tlMureus 
obstinately  to  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  would  not  perecire  that 
vrith  Napolecm  I.  a  new  chapter  in  the  strab^pb  art  had  coomeneed. 
The  defrat  at  Jena,  and  the  following  days  of  mkfiNrtmie — although 
many  regh&ents  fought  Intkvely,  ai^  did  not  di^;Tace  the  old  reputation 
of  Prussian  courage — were  tne  necessary  eonscqnence  of  aoch  insane 
blindness.  The  Prussian  army,  and  with  it  the  Prussian  states,  might 
easily  have  been  ruined,  had  not  Providence  given  them  men  who  were 
enabled  to  form  again  a  compact  whde  out  of  the  fr»gmeirtifc  All  tfaat 
vras  good  in  the  old  school  was  retained,  tlie  bad  and  antiauated  was 
rejected,  and  a  new  organisation  was  suhatitatod,  poMesBii^  tiie  highest 
merit.  Above  all,  Sdiamfaorst,  whose  iiaa»  will  endure  9M  long  as  a 
Prussian  soldier  wears  his  cockade  wit^  honour ;  then  Boym,  G^seiUBi, 
Clausewitz,  York,  GroUman,  and  Blodher,  aid  mimy  othus,  wece  Ae 
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fomden  o£  the  present  PhMskn  esprit  de  corps.  **  It  must  be  legmrded 
a»  saa,  hosaoar  throvgii  due  whole  nation  to  be  allowed  to  wear  the  8oIdi«r^fl 
ooat — ^a  disgrace  not  to  be  eoosidefed  worthy  of  it"  Such,  in  a  few 
wroffdsy  is  the  bans  of  the  spirit  which  has  enabled  Prussia  to  keep  her 
naiHtary  dignity  till  now  unweakened.  £Tery  son  of  the  nation  must  feel 
a  pride  in  being  allowed  to  beoome  a  combatant  for  it ;  vid  had  not  this 
feeHng  been  ke^  up,  Prussia  would  neyer  haire  reattained  her  plaee  in 
file  Eisiopean  finiiily« 

The  new  organisation  prospered,  howerer,  spite  of  the  usspeakaUe 
^fficnkiee  it  had  to  eontoid  wifch,  bo^  abroad  and  at  home»  thanks  to 
tihe  i^iflit  whidi  created  it^  and  the  powerful  will  of  the  Prussian  naticNi, 
wludi  iastiiietively  recognised  its  inportance.  The  sanguinary  years  (4 
1813  to  1&15  furnished  the  array  with  an  opportunity  for  action,  and  it 
displayed  itself  in  the  brightest  cokHors.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
die  Pmsian  Landwehr  batehons  and  the  youthful  volunteers  would  havo 
Ceured  much  worse,  had  not  the  old  wdl-discipliiied  French  regiments 
been  lost  in  Russia,  and  their  place  taken  by  raw  conscripts,  but  still 
their  services  were  most  meritcnious.  The  Prussian  Landwehr  aoqiured 
an  hoBoorable  name  both  £rom  friend  and  &e  in  those  campaigns,  and 
wm  feel  sure  that  they  will  always  do  their  utmost  to  retain  it 

Ahat  gaining  many  Uood-stained  lanrds,  the  Prussian  army  returned 
home,  and  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  the  new  organisation. 
And,  although  a  certain  reactionary  party — horrified  at  the  institution 
of  the  Landwehr  with  its  bourgeois  ofiBcers,  and  regarding  it  as  an  insult 
that  the  son  of  a  count  mast  perfurm  his  military  duties  alongside  the 
tmlor's  apprentice  as  a  private — tried  hard  to  upset  it ;  fortunately,  any 
overthrow  of  the  new  system  had  by  this  time  been  rendered  impossible. 
It  was  far  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  Prussian  nation,  and  the  calm, 
reasoning  mind  of  Frederick  William  III.  .was  too  cognizant  of  its  value 
to  allow  any  important  alterations  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  true 
that  much  was  introduced  between  the  years  1820  and  1842  which  did 
not  quite  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  a  Scharnhorst,  but  the  fundamental 
pinciple  remained  unaltered,  and  was  even  more  jeak>usly  protected  than 
before,  when  Boyen  was  appointed  minister  of  war.  The  events  of 
1848  and  1849  have  given  no  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  Prussian 
oigamsation,  but  showed  once  more  what  an  excellent  sprit  generally 
pervaded  the  army.  It  withstood  many  and  severe  trials,  but  always  did 
its  duty  and  proved  itself  a  thoroughly-disciplihed  and  well-affected  force. 
Great  and  widely-extending  alterations  have  been  eflfected  since  1851,  l^ 
attadimg  the  Landwehr  s^  more  closely  to  the  line,  and  by  appointing 
regcdar  officers  to  the  comnuuid  <^  the  militia  battalions.  We  regard 
^us  as  a  very  great  improvement,  for,  though  thoroughly  recognising  the 
mamense  value  of  the  Landwehr,  and  especially  the  spirit  which  anksates 
it,  we  imdoubtedly  believe  that  its  efficiency  has  been  greatly  augmented 
by  a  closer  attachment  to  the  line.  Genera  von  Bonin,  who  founded  Ins 
reputation  by  the  formation  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army,  has  gained 
no  sfi^t  credit  in  Prussia  by  the  introduction  of  these  regtiations. 

But  what  causes  us  more  especially  to  admire  tiie  Prussian  "^niry,  is  tho 
spirit  of  miHtary  pride  which  animates  nearly  all  the  tro(^.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  glorious  past,  and  the  certainty  that  no  one  can  be  m 
M£er  who  has  committed  a  dishonouring  crime,  but  that  evwy  sddier 
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can  lay  claim  to  honourable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  superiors,  pro- 
duced this  proud  sentiment.  Had  it  not  been  so— had  the  troops  been^ 
regarded  as  mere  machines — ^the  revolution  of  1848  would  have  found 
willing  instruments  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  troops  would  not  have 
withstood  the  corrupting  influences  which  would  have  subverted  the 
throne.  Another  admirable  point  is  the  high  degree  of  education 
which  all  the  officers  enjoy.  The  excellent  military  schools,  and  the 
severe  examinations  to  which  officers  are  subjected  with  the  greatest 
display  of  impartiality,  have  produced  this  higmy  desirable  result.  The 
non-commissioned  officers  are  also  remarkable  for  a  great  degree  of 
instruction  and  excellent  temper.  The  military  spirit  which,  thanks  to 
the  establishment  of  universal  service  under  arms,  animates  a  large 
majority  of  the  Prussian  nation,  displays  in  this  instance  again  its  valuable 
results.  After  these  rapid  allusions — ^for  they  could  not  be  more,  as 
any  thorough  examination  would  naturally  have  led  us  fax  afield — ^we  will 
pass  to  the  composition  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  Infantbt  is  composed  of  the  guards,  and  the  line,  the  Landwehr 
of  the  first  and  second  levy. 

The  g^uards  contain  four  regiments  =  12  battalions  =  48  companies ; 
1  reserve  regiment  of  guards  =  2  battalions  =  8  companies ;  1  chasseur 
and  1  rifle  battalion  of  the  guards,  together  amounting  to  8  companies. 
A  company  of  the  guards  is  made  up  of 

5  Officers 
1  Ensign 
18  Non-cominissioned  officers 

1  Doctor 

4  Musicians 

2  Train  soldiers 
227  Kank  and  file 
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A  battalion,  exclusive  of  officers  and  stafl^,  contains  1002  men,  and  a 
re^ment  3006.  The  whole  infEmtry  of  the  guard,  consequently,  amounts 
to  16,032,  without  officers,  &c. 

The  two  battalions  of  chasseurs  and  rifles  are  armed  with  the  Thouvenin 
chasseur  rifles ;  the  other  battalions  entirely  with  the  now  so  celebrated 
needle-gun.  The  guards  are  chosen  from  the  tallest  and  picked  men  in 
the  kingdom.  They  have  distinguishing  marks  on  their  collars  and 
helmets,  better  bands,  and  enjoy  several  other  privileges.  The  officers 
of  the  first  regiment  of  guards  and  of  the  garde  cUi  corps  receive  double 
pay,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  pay  and  rank  of  all  grades  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  in  the  line.  A  regiment  of  the  guards  certainly  pres^ats 
a  grander  appeaiance  on  the  parade-ground  than  one  of  the  Ime,  and 
this  is  especiaUy  the  case  in  the  cavalry ;  but  the  future  will  teach  us 
whether  they  would  be  of  more  service  m  the  field.  In  the  campaign  of 
1813tol815,  the  guards  were  only  twice  under  fire — ^namely,  at  MCckem 
and  Paris — ^and  displayed  that  bravery  which  may  be  justly  expected  from 
every  Phissian  regiment. 

The  line  infantry  is  composed  of  32  regiments,  each  regiment  of  2 
musketeer  and  1  nisilier  battalions;  8  so-called  reserve  infantry  regi- 
ments, each  made  up  of  2  musketeer  battalions;  and  8  combined  reserve 
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i>attalioiis,  one  attached  to  each  corps  dParmie  ;  or  altogether  to  120  bat-  . 
'talions.     Each  battalion  on  a  war  footing  containing  1002  men,  without 
officers  and  staff.     The  entire  line  infantry  would  consequently  amount 
to  120,240  men,  without  officers,  &c.     The  32,000  fusiliers,  for  whom  [ 
light  and  active  men  are  selected,  are  armed  with  needle-guns,  the 
iremainder  with  smooth-bored  percussion  muskets.     In  consequence  of  the 
xmiversal  conscription,  the  Prussian  infantry  regiments  can  call  in  .many  ^ 
more  soldiers  on  furlough  than  their  strength  requires,  an^  therefore, 
•during  a  protracted  war,  they  could  always  be  kept  up .  to  their  full 
establishment. 

In  addition,  we  must  mention  8  battalions  of  chasseurs,  each  battalion 
=  4  companies  =  1002  men,  exclusive  of  officers  and  staff,  or  altogether 
10,016  men.  These  chasseur  battalions  are  armed  with  Thouvenin  rifles, 
^aid  are  generally  chosen,  as  far  as  possible,  from  practised  marksmen 
and  foresters'  sons;  and  they  are  sdways  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of 
efficiency. 

The  entire  line  and  guards  would,  therefore,  have  148,292  rank  and 
file.  Of  these,  36,000  are  fusiliers  aifd  10,000  chasseurs,  or  altogether 
about  46,000  light  troops.  With  the  exception  of  the  eight  reserve 
battalions,  which  are  intended  during  war  to  form  dep6ts,  the  whole  of 
ihe  line  and  guards  infantry  are  ready  for  service  in  the  field,  and  very 
considerable  reserves  can  be  held  in  readiness  at  home. 

The  uniform  consists  of  blue  tunics  with  red  collars  and  fEicmgs  (the 
chasseurs,  green  tunics  and  felt  caps),  long  grey  pantaloons,  dark-grey 
cloaks,  and  the  well-known  pickelhaube  or  helmet  of  leather,  with  metal 
ornaments.  The  belts,  arras,  knapsacks,  &c.,  are  all  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  of  good  patterns ;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  Prussian 
line  in&ntry  wants  for  nothing  which  could  increase  its  efficiency. 

We  also  consider  the  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy,  especially  since  its 
recent  reorganisation,  equally  well  prepared  for  war.  Each  line  reg^ent 
has  now  1  Landwehr  infantry  regiment  attached  to  it,  bearing  the  same 
number  and  forming  a  brigade  with  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  line 
and  the  first  Landwehr  regiment  form  the  first  infantry  brigade. 

The  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy  contains  4  Landwehr  regiments  of 
the  guard  =  12  battalions ;  32  Landwehr  regiments  of  3  battalions  =  96 
battalions;  8  Landwehr  battalions  of  the  reserve  regiments,  or,  alto- 
gether, 116  battalions,  of  the  same  strength  and  composition  as  those  of 
the  line,  or  116,032  rank  and  file.  They  are  perfectly  equipped  and 
organised  for  immediate  service  in  the  field.  The  8  battalions  of  the 
reserve  would  alone  be  -kept  back  for  service  in  the  garrisons.  The 
Landwehr  infantry  wear  the  same  uniform  as  the  line  (except  the  red 
edging  on  the  tunic,  and  that  on  the  front  of  the  helmet  there  is  a  cross, 
with  ttie  motto  "  With  God  for  King  and  Fatherland"),  and  are  armed 
with  percussion  muskets,  a  bayonet,  and  side-arms.  The  staff-officers 
and  leaders  of  companies  of  the  1st  levy  are  entirely  drawn  from  the  line, 
but  the  lieutenants  are  either  officers  who  have  retired,  or  those  men  of 
the  educated  classes  who  formerly  satisfied  their  military  duties  by 
serving  one  year  in  the  line  or  guards,  and  then  passed  an  examinatioi^ 
as  Landwehr  officers.  The  1st  levy  is  drawn  from  men  between  twenty- 
six  and  thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  have  already  served  their  time  m 
the  line.     But,  as  the  number  of  these  men  would  be  too  excessive^  many 
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exe&pSoDB  firam  ihb  gtuunl  idle  occur.  Diiaog  a  time  of  peace,  the 
Ltndwehr  (tf  the  Istlerj  is  ooJy  called  out  once  ever^  two  jears,  whoi 
ibey  go  througli  their  manoeavrea  for  several  weeks  with  the  line  reg^ 

IDMitS* 

Hie  chasoeaBS  hare  ao  actoiJ  Landwehr  attached  to  them,  but  each 
battafion,  when  mardiing  into  the  field,  calls  in  enowh  men  on  furloagh 
to  form  %  fiftti  company,  caUed  the  reserve^  so  that  2{  battalions  of  chas- 
sears  would  remain  bcfakid. 

According  to  these  regulation^  Fhssia  co«ld|  therefors^  employ  in  a 
foreign  campaign : 

12  Battalions  of  guarcls  ==  19,034  mem 

12          „          ffnards  Landwehr  =*=  12,024    „ 

95          „          finein^trj  »=  96,192    ^ 

95          „          Landwehr  (lat  lery)  =  96>192    „ 

10          „          chaaseais  =:=  10.020   ^ 


252  „  =    226,452    „ 

For  garrisomnr  Ae  numerous  fortresses,  Mei  towii%  fonnaAion  dl 
depftts,  there  wouM  be  left  in  addition  to  the  Landwehr  of  the  eeoond 
levy: 

1  Gnards  reserve  regiment    =      2battalkHi8  ^^      2,004men 

8  Line         „           „          =    15        „  =  15,082    „ 

8  Landwehr              „           =  «      «,015    „ 

85  Lme  depdt  battalions        ==  «=  36,072    « 

Caiassears  reserve    =    2^  battaHoiiB  =>=      2,500    » 

Or,  64i  battalions  =    54,524    „ 

It  is  indubitable  that,  in  case  of  need,  a  kige  portion  of  the  latter 
troops  could  be  sent  into  the  field.  The  military  orgamsatioin  of  Prussia 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  firom  280,000  to  290,000  exoellratly-disdplined 
and  thoroughly-equipped  infantry  troops  can  always  be  eo^ployed  beyond 
the  ^ntiers  o!f  the  country.  Of  course^  sudi  exerti<ms  must  not  last 
any  great  lengtli  of  time,  tor  they  would  pievent  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  and  disturb  the  r^ular  relations  of  conuneree. 

In  addition  to  the  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy,  the  2nd  levy  is  made  up 
of  116  in£uiti7  battalions  =  82,900  men.  This  levy  is  not  intended  to 
be  employed  in  an  external  war,  hot  is  amfdy  suflBoient  for  garrisoning 
fortresses  and  disciplining  recraks,  &a  The  o£Bcen  are  genersdiy  selectea 
from  those  who  have  retured  on  a  pension,  or  have  obtained  dvil  empby- 
ment ;  and  the  rank  and  file  are  men  between  thirty^two  and  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  who  have  also  served.  During  peaee^  the  2nd  levy  is  not 
called  out ;  but  in  the  autunm  of  1850  they  were  generally  under  arms. 
Tlie  numerous  evils  detected  on  this  occasion  the  government  has  be^ 
rince  earnestly  aigaged  in  removing.  This  ^d  levy  will  never  be  con- 
verted into  parade  troops,  but  th^  vriH  perform  all  that  is  required  of 
ihem,  and  niat  is  the  main  point.  At  toe  present  time,  the  arms  and 
accoutrements  of  the  Sad  levy  are  dl  in  readiness^  which  was  not  the 
ease  in  1960. 

The  Prussian  Catalbt  are  ako  divided  into  the  guards,  the  lins^  and 
iihe  Landwehr. 

The  guards  and  tine  cavahy  are  made  up  as  followa: 
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10  cmrtssier  regiments  (2  bebngiiig  id  the  gxiai^)  =  40  squadniDS. 
Oii  a  yfve  feotmg  eaeh  of  these  iregiments  wiM  be  eomposed  ef 
1  Cokmcl 
1  Strf-offiocr  * 

6  GaptauEB(2sttMdMdtotlieLnidw«^) 
4  £i]^t  lieutenaiits  (ditto,  ditto) 
12  Secoad  ditto 

4  CkMmets 
89  Non-commissioned  officers 
616  Men 

The  entire  regiment  is  made  up  of  744  men^  with  702  horses  (without 
officers). 

The  Prus^iaii  cuirassiers  wear  white  tunics»  grej  trousers,  metal  helmets, 
and  white  or  yellow  back  and  breastrplates.  They  are  armed  with  a  long, 
straight  cut-and-thrust  sword :  in  addition,  each  man  has  a  pistol,  and 
20  in  each  squadron  carbines.  Their  horses  are  tall  and  handsome,  and 
are  generally  obtained  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  nam^y, 
East  and  West  Prussia  and  Pomerania. 

The  total  strength  of  the  cuirassiers  is  equal  to  7410  men»  who  are  all 
intended  to  take  the  field. 

The  Prussian  guard  and  line  uhlans  are  mounted  on  horses  yery  like 
those  of  the  Austrian  dragoons,  and  form  the  transition  from  light  to 
heavy  cavaky.  There  are  2  ^uard  and  8  line  uhlan  regiments,  made  up 
prec^ely  like  the  cuirassiers,  and,  ther^re,  amounting  to  7410  meiu 
The  horses  of  the  uhlans,  of  whom  a  regiment  is  attached  to  each  corps 
darmee,  are  very  good,  and  not  so  slenderly  built  as  those  of  the  hussars 
and  dragoons.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  lance,  with  a  black  and  white 
penno%  and  a  sabre:  20  men  per  squadron  have  carbines,  the  remainder 
a  pstoL  The  uniform  is  dark-blue  jackets,  with  red  collars  and  ^scings, 
and  dark-grey  trousers  and  doaks,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  entire  Prussian 
cavalry. 

The  light  cavaby  is  made  19  of— (1.)  18  regiments  of  hussars  (1  be- 
longing to  the  gusunk).  Each  regiment  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the 
preceding^  or,  altogether,  9633  men,  all  intended  for  active  service.  Th»r 
principal  weapon  is  liie  sabre,  and,  in  addition,  two-sevenths  carry  short 
nfles,  four-sevenths  carbines,  and  one-seventh  pistob.  The  uniform 
consists  of  ddmans  and  fur  jackets  of  various  collars,  a  bearskin  cap  with 
a  coipak,  grey  trousers  and  cloaks. 

(2).  5  regiments  of  dragoons  (among  them  1  of  dragoon  guards),  34- 
together  amounting  to  3705  men.  The  dragoons  are  mounted  and  armed 
precisely  like  the  hussars,  and  are  only  distinc^uisbed  horn,  them  by  the 
uniform,  which  consists  of  a  light-blue  tunic  and  a  helmet  of  leather,  with 
brass  ornaments.  The  light  cavalry  horses  are  ehi^y  obtained  from 
East  and  West  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  and  are  generally  very  good  and 
handsome,  though  here  and  there  some  of  them  are  not  sufficiently  strong, 
i   The  strength  of  the  whole  guard  and  line  cavalry  is,  consequently, 

40  Scnadrons  euirassifers  =^  7410  men 

40         «        uhlans        ==  7410     „ 

52         „        hussars      =  9633     „ 

20         „        dragoons    =  3705*    „ 

152  „  28,1S5    ^ 

who  a*e  all  employed  on  active  sernee.  -  * 
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(1.)  2  guard  Landwehr  regimeDts,  each  regiment  of  4  squadroix: 
widi  602  horses,  or,  altogether,  2408  horses.  The  men  are  chosen  £rov 
those  who  have  served  their  time  in  the  guards,  and,  when  called  out*  are 
generally  commanded  hy  old  officers  of  th%  same  branch.  A  portion  of 
these  guard  Landwehr  cavalry,  whom  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing^  in 
1850,  was  most  admirably  equipped  and  drilled,  and  might  fearlessly 
challenge  comparison  with  any  regiment  of  the  line. 

(2.)  8  heavy  regiments  of  Landwehr  cavalry  =  32  squadrons  =  4816 
men.  These  neavy  regiments  are  made  up  with  men  who  have  served 
their  time  in  the  8  line  cuirassier  regiments,  and  are  attached  to  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  1  heavy  Landwehr  and  1  cuirsassier  line  regiment 
are  commanded  by  the  same  colonel. 

'  (3.)  8  Landwehr  uhlan  regiments  =  32  squadrons  =  486  men,  also 
attached  to  the  8  line  uhlan  regiments,  and  armed,  like  them,  vriUi 
lances. 

(4.)  12  Landwehr  hussar  regiments  ==  48  squadrons  =  7224  meo^ 
attached  to  the  12  line  hussar  re^ments. 

(5.)  4  Landwehr  dragoon  regiments  =  16  squadrons  =  2408  men, 
attached  to  the  dragoon  line  regiments. 

The  total  Landwehr  cavalry  of  the  first  levy  will,  therefore,  amount  to 
136  squadrons,  or,  on  a  war  footing,  20,416  horses.  The  whole  of  this 
Landwehr  cavalry  of  the  first  levy,  intended  for  service  in  the  field,  can 
always  be  called  out  within  a  few  weeks,  as  all  the  materiel  is  ready,  with 
the  exception  of  horses.  The  officers  and  men  have  all  served  for  various 
periods  in  the  cavalry  of  the  active  army,  and  find  themselves  perfectly  at 
nome  in  their  military  duties  very  soon  after  calling  out.  The  remount- 
ing of  this  Landwehr  cavalry  varies  rather,  as  this  is  generally  effected  in 
that  province  to  which  the  Landwehr  regiment  belongs.  In  East  and 
West  Prussia,  Lithuania,  several  districts  of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg, 
Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  where  a  good  breed  of  horses  is  kept 
up,  the  Landwehr  cavalry  is  excellently  mounted :  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces and  some  districts  of  Westphalia,  Silesia,  and  Saxony,  this  is  not 
exactly  the  case.  Some  time  must,  besides,  always  elapse  before  a  newly- 
called  out  Landwehr  re^ment  of  cavalry  is  thoroughly  disciphned  and 
organised.  But  when  this  has  once  taken  place,  and  the  reg^ents  have 
passed  a  few  months  in  the  field,  they  would  not  be  in  any  way  inferior 
to  a  line  regiment.  They  are  all  armed  like  the  line.  The  uniform 
consists  of  a  dark-blue  tunic,  with  dififerent  collars  and  facings,  according 
to  the  various  arms,  and  a  light  helmet  of  the  dragoon  pattern. 

The  Prussian  cavalry  intended  to  be  employed  in  an  external  war 
would  consequently  be  made  up  of 

28,158  men,  line  and  guards 
20,416  Landwehr  cavSry  (1st  levy) 

48,574  men,  thoroughly  equipped 

In  addition  to  these  34  Landwehr  regiments  of  the  first  levy,  there  are 
8  reserve  squadrons,  appointed  to  serve  in  the  fortresses.  Whenever  the 
army  is  on  a  full  war  establishment,  55  dep6t  squadrons  will  be  formed, 
with  a  total  strength  of  6350  horses.  These  reserves  and  dep6t8  will 
have  a  strength  of  7000  or  8000  men  and  horses,  and  are  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  field  regiments  at  their  full  strength. 

The  Landwehr  cavalry  second  levy  is  intended  to  be  made  up  of  104 
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squa^ronsy  each  squadron  of  120  horses,  or,  altogether,  12,480  com* 
batants.  We  do  not  doubt  that  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  the  whole 
of  tl^e  second  levy  could  be  mobilised,  but  we  beheve  that,  otherwise, 
it  would  present  great  difficulties.  They  would  not  be  employed  except 
in  case  of  an  invasion  of  the  country,  and  though  they  would  have  many 
def(B^cts,  they  would  still  be  of  some  service  to  the  state. 

The  Artillery  of  the  Prussian  army  is  composed  of  9  artillery  regi- 
ments, of  which  1  is  attached  to  the  guards. 

Each  regiment  is  made  up  of  3  detachments,  each  conunanded  by  a 
staff-officer,  and  is  composed  of 

4   6-pounder  foot  batteries  of  8  guns  =  32  guns 

3  12-pomider  foot  batteries  of  8  sims  =  24   „ 

1    7-pounder  howitzer  battery  of  8  guns...  =    8    „ 
3  Horse  6-pounder  batteries  of  8  guns =  24    „ 

11  Batteries  with 88  guns 

In  addition,  each  regiment  has  1  fortress  artillery  detachment,  1  reserve 
company,  1  artisan  company,  1  laboratory  column,  and  6  ammunition 
columns.     On  a  war  footing  each  regiment  will  be  made  up  of 
5  Staff-officers 
21  Captains 
15  First  lieutenants 
50  Second  ditto 
3  Pyrotechnic  ditto 
1374  !Non-cominissioned  officers  and  privates 

There  is  no  actual  Landwehr  artillery,  but  each  regiment  has  Land- 
wehr  artillery  officer^  and  men  attached  to  it,  who  are  called  out  to  ex- 
ercise in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  would  be  employed  to  reinforce  the 
regiment  and  serve  the  fortress  ordnance.  In  addition  to  the  artillery, 
the  Prussian  army  has  numerous  arsenals,  foundries,  powder-mills,  whidi 
are  all  under  military  management,  and  served  by  soldiers. 

The  strength  of  the  artillery  intended  to  take  the  field  is  19,000  men, 
with  99  batteries  of  792  guns.  In  comparison  to  the  general  strength 
of  the  Prussian  army,  this  number  of  field  guns  appeal's  to  us  rati^er 
smalL  Recent  strategics  attach  a  great  weight — and  we  believe  justly-— 
to  heavy  batteries.  It  s^ms  as  if  Prussia  had  recognised  this  de&ct, 
for,  as  we  heard  recently,  each  artillery  regiment  is  to  be  augmented  by 
a  battery,  which  would  form  an  additional  total  of  9  batteries,  equal  to 
72  guns,  and  hence  864  guns  will  be  brought  into  the  field  in  future. 
But  even  this  number  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  ought  to  be  raised  to  at 
least  900,  with  as  many  12-pounders  as  possible.  Since  small  arms  have 
been  so  extraordinarily  improved  during  the  last  ten  years,  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  guns  of  much  heavier  calibre  than  the 
6-pounders  which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue.  The  French  artillery, 
which  is  an  object  of  special  attention,  has  set  a  good  example  in  this. 

If  there  was  a  period  when  the  Prussian  artillery  was  treated  in  a  rather 
step-motherly  £ftshion,  every  exertion  has  been  made  since  1848  to  repair 
the  error,  and  it  is  now  on  a  very  satisfactory  footing.  The  officers,  edu- 
cated in  excellent  schools,  combme  theoretical  knowledge  with  practical 
experience,  the  men  are  well  disciplined,  and  the  materiel  is  first  rate. 
The  horses  are  powerful  animals,  which  are  principally  bought  up  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  As  in  all  else,  the  guards  have  a  [preference  here,  and 
their  horses  are  considerably  superior  to  those  of  the  line  artillery. 
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Hie  QBifenn  k  a  daik  bkie  tonic  wkh  l>bok  eoUus  md  fiunn^j^^. 
helmet  of  leather  with  brass  onwments,  tro«8«n  and  cloaks  dark  grWr 

The  EHOJEmsEB  corps,  with  the  pioneerSy  wiio  nust  also  perfonn|^   k  ^ 
duties  of  pontonniers,  contains  216  officers  and  9  poiiear  detadur^  a 
(}  bekmging  to  the  guards) ;  ea^  detadimeDt  haa  2  cooapames,  and  |^  is^ 
tains  452  men.     In  war,  a  d^>6t  company  of  225  mea  is  to  be  foraieX|ltf 
tibe  Laiidwehr  men  of  tl^  pioneer  detachments.    There  are  also  2  rescSmi 
pioneer  companies,  together  amotmttng  to  500  men,  attached  to  ^ 
Federative  fortresses,  i^ch  Pmssia  helps  to  garnson.     The  total  streng  k 
of  the  pioneers  on  a  war  footing,  after  calling  ont  the  Land wehr  pioneer 
will  amount  to  7743  men.     As  Prtisna  has  manj  strong  fortresses,  nc 
more  than  5000  pioneers  eo\M  he  detached  for  a  foreign  campaign.   Tb 
number  appears  to  us  rather  small.     The  general  conditi(m  of  tlese 
troops  is  declared  by  competent  military  authorities  to  be  extremely  satis- 
factory,  and  we  could  not  indeed  expect  otherwise  in  so  intelligent  an 
aro^  as  the  Prussian. 

^Hie  Prussian  army  on  a  war  footing  would  also  have  the  following 
corps  attached: 

(1.)  A  transport  corps,  subdivided  into  various  detachments.  On  a 
war  footing  it  would  amount  to  27,000  men,  and  its  organisation  is  most 
praiseworthy. 

(2.)  Mounted  orderlies,  especially  attached  for  carrying  despatches, 
&c.,  4  officers  and  77  men. 

(3.)  An  army  corps  of  gendarmerie,  attadwd  to  the  various  stafis, 
whose  manber  is  not  settled. 

(4*)  A  c(HDpany  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  iiie  guards  of  80  men, 
who  Borve  in  the  royal  palaces  and  gardens. 

As  the  organisation  of  the  Pmssian  army  is  especially  calculated  iqxm 
die  intelligeBee  of  the  officers  and  men,  all  the  military  ediicatiooal 
establishments  are,  and  always  have  bean,  exoellent.  For  officers  the 
£[dlowing  schools  have  be^i  foimded: 

Five  cadet  houses. 

Kmnerous  divisional  schools  for  preparation  of  ensigns. 

An  artillery  and  engineer  schooL 

A  general  war  school  for  the  higher  instruction  of  officoa. 

In  addrtion  to  the  regimental  and  company  schools,  we  also  find : 

Schools  for  non-commissicmed  officers. 

A  military  orphan  school,  with  branches  through  the  coimtxy. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  regular  system  of  equitati<m  in  the 
eavaliy,  diere  k  a  military  riding-sch<Ml  at  Schwedl,  and  an  instnictive 
battahon  for  in£uitry  at  Potsdam.  The  various  regiments  detach  coia- 
petent  officers  and  soldiers  to  join  these  establbhments* 

The  whole  Prussian  army,  including  the  Landwehr  of  the  2nd  levy  and 
the  reserves,  would  thos  have  a  strength  of  580,000  men.  Of  these  then 
might  be  employed  in  a  campaign  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  oou^ry: 

Guard,  line  and  Landwehr  infantry  (1st  levy)      .        .  836,458  men 

Guard,  line  Mid  Lwidwehr  cavalry  (Ist  levy)  .        .    .  48^74   „ 
Artillery  (exdosive  of  the  psDesent  augmeotatioii),  798 

guns,  with      •        .        • 19,000   ^ 

Engineers,  (^cers,  and  pioneers     •       «       .        .    •        5,000   ,» 

899,026   „ 
or,  in  round  numbers,  300,000  effisctives. 
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t^f°^l9ie  Fnuekii  army  ddrii^  peaoe  is  diTided  into  a  cofpe  i£  goiri% 
n^^jlinaQently  gam^nM  IB  Btfiiiiy  Pot^^  and  into 

^J^t  corps  darmie^  one  to  eaoh  prorinoeu    Each  ixtrps  darmde  is  com- 


^  4  Line  infantry  regiments 

"^  4Laiidwehr   do.    do.  (Istlevy) 

1  Chasseur  battalion 

4  Line  cavalry  regiments 
Iff  4t  Landwehr   do.    do.  (1st  levy) 

^j  1  Eegiment  artillery 

'^^  1  Koneer  division^ 

M  1  Combined  reserve  battalion 

The  eight  reserve  in^Euitry  regiments,  of  which  each  carps  datmee  has 
one,  are  principally  garrisoned  in  Mayenee,  Liixemburg/Frank£Qirt*oii<4ie« 
Maine,  suad  <m  the  Rhine,  As  the  Prussian  regiments  during  peace  ranr 
rarely  change  their  garrisons,  which  would,  indeed,  entail  vaiiOBS  diffi^ 
culties,  owing  to  their  dose  connexion  with  IJm  Landwehr,  the  dislocation 
into  divisions  and  brigades  may  be  regarded  as  permanent,  but  would 
probably  be  entirely  altered  on  the  troops  taking  the  field. 

It  will  be  very  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  such  an  immense  anny, 
derived  firom  a  numerically  small  amount  of  population,  must  be  managed 
widi  the  utmost  degree  of  economy,  if  the  government  wishes  to  refrain 
firom  laying  an  unsumiortable  amount  of  taxation  on  the  nation.  This 
economy,  howeTor,  is  displayed  in  numerous  very  clever  and  satisfEKstoiy 
derioea:  for  instance,  through  the  Landwdir  system^  Prussia  is  on^ 
called  upon  to  pay  one-half  of  her  standing  army ;  each  year  the  arrivid 
of  the  recruits  is  found  noTer  ezactiy  to  coincide  with  the  departure  of 
those  on  furlough ;  the  volunteers  enroled  for  one  year  receive  no  pay  \ 
the  Prussian  amw  in  garrison  has  no  pay  £or  the  3l8t  of  tiie  month ;  and, 
lastiy,  retiring  officers,  instead  of  receiving  pentions,  obtain  employment 
in  the  civil  service. 

But  the  principal  reward  on  which  the  Prussian  government  relies  is 
the  almost  unlimited  distribution  of  orders — a  system  rendered  necessary 
by  promotion  depending  entirely  onlseniority;  and  distinguished  serrices 
are  rewarded  by  other  methods  than  attaining  a  step.  Orders,  when 
wisely  distributed,  indabitaUy  ex^rise  a  great  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
an  army ;  and,  hence,  we  Tcnture  to  dose  our  account  of  the  IVussian 
army  with  a  cursory  statement  <^  the  xnrders  whidi  the  troops  are  enabled 
to  g^ain,  together  with  an  account  of  their  wigin  and  design  : 

1.  The  Order  of  the  Black  Eagls  is  we  lughest  in  Prussia;  and 
this  is  seen  in  the  decoration  itself,  as  the  Black  Eagle  forms  tiie  national 
arms.  It  was  founded  on  the  18  th  of  January,  1701,  by  Frederick  L, 
first  King  of  Prussia,  at  his  coronation.  It  is  employed  as  a  reward  for 
all  high  military  and  civil  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
All  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  are  chevaliers  of  this  order  by  birtii. 
The  number  of  chevaliers  is  limited  to  thirty,  exclusive  of  princes  of  the 
royal  blood  and  fiNreign  potentates.  No  one  can  receive  tiiis  order  unless 
nobler  and  hence,  a  bowgeois  must  be  ennobled  by  the  king  prior  to  his 
reception  of  it.  The  decoration  oonrists  of  a  silver  plate,  bearing  on  a 
ydlow  field  the  black  eagle,  surrounded  by  the  motto,  Suum  cuique. 
The  grand  ctMrdon  is  a  wide  orange  ribbcm,  worn  from  the  right  shonlder 
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to  the  left  hip,  and  supporting  a  hlue  enamelled  cross,  the  angles  GUed 
with  hlack  eagles.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  decoration  is  ornamented 
with  diamonds.  The  Chevaliers  of  the  Black  Eagle  are  at  tiie  same  time, 
and  ex  officio^  Chevaliers  of  the  Red  Eagle.  There  is  no  pension  attached 
to  this  order. 

2.  The  Orbbb  of  the  Red  Eagle  was  founded  hy  the  Margrave  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  in  1705.  On  the  margravate  reverting  to 
Prussia,  in  1791,  Frederick  William  II.  declared  this  the  second  order  in 
his  empire.  At  that  period  it  only  consisted  of  one  class ;  and  the  de- 
coration was  a  silver  star  attached  to  the  cordon  of  the  order.  In  1810, 
Frederick  William  III.  divided  it  into  three  classes,  to  which  he  added  a 
fourth  in  1830.  It  is  intended  to  reward  distinguished  military  and 
dvil  services. 

The  first  class  consists  of  a  silver  star  with  ei&^ht  rays ;  in  the  centre, 
on  a  white  field,  heing  the  red  eagle,  surrounded  hy  the  motto,  Sincere 
et  constanter.  Ahove  this  device  are  three  gold  oak-leaves.  The  grand 
cordon  consists  of  a  hro^  white  rihhon  with  two  orange  stripes,  to  which 
is  attached  a  white  cross,  the  centre  containing  the  red  eagle,  and  the 
ring  adorned  with  oak-leaves. 

The  second  class  of  the  Red  Eagle  is  subdivided  into  two  categories; 
one  "with  the  star,"  the  other  "without  the  star."  The  second  class 
"  with  the  star"  is  composed  of  a  square  cross  of  silver,  containing  a  large 
white  cross  with  the  red  eagle  in  the  centre.  In  addition,  a  white  cross  is 
worn  round  the  neck,  attached  to  a  white  ribbon  with  two  orange  stripes. 
The  second  class  "  without  the  star"  only  wears  the  small  cross  round  the 
neck. 

The  third  dass  wears  a  similar  white  cross  on  the  chest  of  smaller 
dimensions,  fiistened  to  a  ribbon  of  the  same  cross. 

The  fourth  class  is  distinguished  by  a  cross  of  silver.  When  an  officer 
gains  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  on  the  battle-field,  the  cross  he  wears 
is  ornamented  with  two  crossed  swords.  There  are  no  pensions  attached 
to  this  order.     Only  officers  can  obtain  it. 

3.  The  Order  Pour  U  Merite  was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Greats 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  lieu  of  the  Order  De  la  GrenerosttSy 
instituted  by  his  father,  and  was  intended  to  reward  military  and  civil 
services,  tt  consists  of  a  blue  enamelled  cross,  in  the  angles  of  which  are 
^It  eagles,  and  it  is  worn  attached  to  a  black  ribbon  with  two  silver 
stripes.  Frederick  William  III.  decreed,  in  1810,  that  the  Order  Pour 
le  Merite  should  be  exclusively  reserved  for  the  military  :  he  also  ordered 
that,  in  the  case  of  very  distinguished  services,  the  order  should  receive  a 
further  decoration  of  oak-leaves.  When  an  officer  has  obtained  this 
order,  in  the  first  instance,  without  leaves,  and  then  receives  the  higher 
distinction,  he  only  wears  the  latter ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  ribbon  has 
three  silver  stripes  instead  of  two.  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  present 
King  of  Prussia,  resolved,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1842,  to  confer  this  order 
again  on  artbts  and  literary  men,  in  accoidance  with  the  intention  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  For  this  purpose  a  new  and  special  class  of  the 
order  was  founded,  under  the  title,  "  Class  of  Peace  of  the  Order  Pour 
le  MMte"  The  decoration  consists  of  a  blue  enamelled  cross,  with  a  gilt 
eagle  on  a  yellow  field.  The  number  of  chevaliers  of  this  class  is  in- 
variably fixed  at  thirty  for  Prussia,  and  thirty  for  foreign  countries. 
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4.  The  Ordeb  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  founded  by  Frederick 
William  III.,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1813,  to  reward  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  fought  agiunst  France  in  the  campaigns  of  181 3,  14,  and 
15.  It  comprises  two  classes,  conferred  on  solmers  of  all  grades.  The 
second  class  consists  of  an  iron  cross,  bordered  with  silver,  and  worn  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  attached  to  a  black  ribbon  with  two  white 
stripes.  The  front  of  the  cross  bears  the  initials  F.  W.,  with  a  crown, 
three  oak-leaves,  and  the  date  1813.  The  decoration  of  the  first  class  is 
the  same,  but,  instead  of  dependinfi^  from  a  ribbon,  it  is  attached  to  the 
coat.  The  holder  of  the  first  class  is  also  entitled  to  the  second.  Up  to 
1841  there  were  no  pensions  attached  to  this  decoration  ;  but  on  the  3rd 
of  August  of  that  year,  Frederick  William  IV.  decreed,  that  in  the  first 
class,  12  officers,  and  12  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  should 
receive  an  annual  pension  of  150  thalers ;  and,  in  the  second  class,  36  of 
each  grade  an  annual  pension  of  50  thalers. 

5.  The  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  white  ribbon,  though  not  military, 
is  so  frequently  confounded  with  the  previous  order,  that  we  think  it  ad- 
visable  to  point  out  the  distinction.  It  was  created  in  1813  by  Frederick 
William  III.  to  reward  civil  functionaries  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  patriotism  during  the  campaign  of  1813,  &c.  The  cross  is  the 
same  as  the  second  class  of  the  preceding,  but  is  attached  to  a  white 
ribbon  with  two  black  stripes. 

6.  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  instituted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  two  last,  and  was  only  given  to  those  commanders-in-chief 
who  gained  a  battle,  took  an'  important  town,  or  defended  a  fortress  with 
success.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  it  is  double  as 
large.  The  orders  4,  5,  and  6  will  soon  be  extinct;  and,  indeed,  the 
Grand  Cross  can  no  longer  be  found,  as  all  the  generals  have  died. 

7.  The  military  decoration  founded  by  Frederick  William  III.  in 
1814  to  reward  me  services  of  officers,  is  divided  into  two  classes :  the 
first  consisting  of  a  silver  cross  attached  to  a  black  and  white  ribbon  ; 
the  second  class  is  given  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and 
consists  of  a  silver  medal,  bearing  the  inscription  '^  For  service  done  the 
State." 

8.  The  Medal  for  the  Cabipaigns  of  1813,  14,  and  15,  was  made  of 
gun-metal,  and  given  to  all  the  troops  engaged.  It  is  of  a  roimd  form,  is 
attached  to  a  ydlow  ribbon  bordered  with  black  and  white,  and  bears  the 
following  inscriptions  above  and  round  a  crown :  "  F.  W.,  to  the  brave 
warriors  of  Prussia.     God  was  with  us ;  to  Him  be  the  honour !" 

9.  The  Good  Conduct  Medal  for  officers  was  created  June  18, 
1825,  by  Frederick  William  III.  for  officers  who  had  served  twenty-five 
years.     The  cross  is  of  silver  gilt,  bearing  the  initials  of  its  founder. 

10.  The  Good  Conduct  Clasp  for  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  was  founded  at  the  same  date,  and  varies  in  character  according 
to  the  seniority  of  the  recipient.  After  twenty-one  years'  service  the 
clasp  is  yellow,  and  is  fastened  to  a  blue  ribbon  edged  with  yellow.  After 
fifteen  years'  service  it  is  silver,  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon  with  white 
edging.  After  nine  years'  service  the  clasp  is  iron,  fastened  to  a  blue 
ribbon  with  black  edge.  The  clasp  is  in  all  cases  ornamented  with  the 
cypher  of  the  founder,  F.  W.  III. 

11.  The  Good  Conduct  Clasp  for  the  Landwehr,  founded  on  the 
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letib  of  January,  1842,  by  Frt^riek  W^am  IV.  for  those  oftoers  sH 
pnvatot  who  per&med  weir  dutiefl  vdl  in  the  first  mid  second  leviel^ 
osasists  of  a  blue  nbbon,  in  which  the  uitialaQf  the  fomider  erewodkedk 
yeDowsOk. 

12.  The  OsDVM  oi  St.  Josm  k  an  effihoot  of  tile  once  oelebcated 
knights  who  held  ^be  islanda  of  Make,  Cjnrus,  and  Crete.  In  1814,  the 
knights  of  Brandenburg  separated  from  uie  order,  and  elected  a  ffmai 
master;  this  separation  hated  tffl  the  re*foraation.  In  181(^  Fredeock 
TKniHam  III.  abolished  it,,  and  institutod,  ui  1812,  a  new  Prussian  order 
of  St  John,  only  in  name  hearing  an  j  afimty  to  its  illustrious  prototype. 
This  new  OTder  is  granted  to  such  noUe  persons  as  the  king  wishes  to 
personally  reward ;  and  sereral  officers  hold  it  The  decomtioiii  cobsIMb 
of  a  white  enameled  cross,  the  angles  oocumed  by  Uaok  eagles.  There 
is  BO  qieesal  prwogatiTe  attached  to  this  orcUr,  saTo  the  mgnt  of  weari^ 
the  dress  of  the  oider — a  red  unifixm  with  a  white  ooBai^  enhroidered  in 
geld,  and  gold  epaulettes. 

13.  The  Ordsb  of  the  Housb  of  H<mEKiOixsaiK  was  fonnded  09 
the  5th  of  December,  1841,  by  the  reignii:^  Prince  of  HohemoUeni 
Bei^kigai  and  ^^naringen.  When  that  prince  resigned  his  states  to 
Prussia,  Frederick  WiBiani  IV.  adnntted  this  order  into  Prussia  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  1851,  granting  the  prince  permissum  to  presei^  the 
order  to  whom  he  pleased,  according  to  the  new  organisation.  This  ordor 
is  i»w  divided  into  two  sections.  The  firat  is  granted  as  ft  reward  for 
^imal  devotion  to  the  royal  family  ;  the  seeond  is  confixed  as  a  reward 
for  peculiar  services  in  the  education  of  youth  and  the  propagation  of 
pious  sentiments.  Each  (tf  ibese  sections  contains  three  xdasses  :  grand 
commanders,  commanders,  and  chendiers. 

The  decoration  of  the  first  section  connsts  of  a  black  and  whUe  «ft- 
amelled  gold  cross,  in  the  centre  of  idbich  is  a  round  slusld,  bearing  the 
motto  of  the  order,  ^*  From  the  rode  to  the  sea,"  and  in  the  centre  the 
eagle  of  ^  royal  arms  on  a  white  field,  with  the  escutcheon  of  Hohen- 
idlem  on  its  breast.  Between  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  a  gcid  greeoi- 
enamelled  crown,  rapported  on  the  left  by  kuretleares^  on  the  right  by 
oak-leaves.  Above  the  cross  is  the  royal  crown.  The  decoration  of  the 
second  section  consists  of  the  eagle  of  the  royal  arms,  of  black  enamel, 
bearing  on  its  breast  the  escutdieon  of  Hohenzollem.  The  motto  is  in  a 
hhie  garter  sinrounding  the  head  oi  the  ea^e.  There  are  no  special 
prerogatives  or  pensions  attached  to  this  cnrder, 

14.  The  MxDAL  of  Hohsnzollebn  was  founded  in  1851,  for  all  those 
officers,  ncm-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  who  retained  their  fidelity 
during  the  struggles  of  1848  «ad  1849.  It  is  made  of  gun-metal. 
It  bears  on  the  fi^t  the  cross  of  ilne  order  of  HohcnsoUem,  and  on  the 
reverse  this  inscription :  ^'  Frederick  William  lY.,  to  his  warriors  faithful 
till  death,  1848-1849.**  It  is  worn  <m  the  dhest  &om  the  button-h(de, 
fastened  to  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  Hohenac^lem. 

As  for  the  foreign  decon^ns,  which  are  idso  very  numerous  in  die 
Prussian  army,  the  soldiers  must  obtain  the  royal  authority  to  accept 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  Austrian  and  Rusnan  ord^»,  when  they 
need  only  to  make  a  simple  dedaration  of  die  imperial  decree  oonfeiring 
diem. 
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HUMAN  LONGEVITY. 

Aristotle  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  length  of  an 
animal's,  life  was  indicated  hy  the  extent  of  the  term  of  gestation  and  of 
the  growth  of  the  young. '  Bu£Fbn  showed  how  this  could  be  reduced  to 
a  numerical  expression.  ''Man/'  the  French  naturalist  said,  ''grows  in 
height  up  to  16  or  18  years  of  age,  hut  the  development  of  the  whole 
body  in  thickness  does  not  cesise  till  he  is  30.  Dogs  attain  their  whole 
length  in  less  than  a  year,  but  it  is  only  in  the  second  year  that  they 
cease  to  increase  generally  in  size.  Man,  who  is  30  years  growing,  lives 
90  or  100  years  ;  dogs,  that  only  grow  2  or  3  years,  only  live  10  or  12 
years;  and  so  it  is  with  other  animals.*' 

A  distinguished  physiologist,  M.  Flourens,  the  author  of  many  well- 
known  works  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  has  lately  published  a  work  in  which  he 
assumes  to  himself  the  dbcovery  of  the  true  sign  of  the  term  of  growth. 
The  real  problem,  the  physiological  problem,  was,  he  says,  determined, 
but  the  exact  expression  of  the  term  of  growth  was  wanting,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  estimate  as  to  how  many  times  the  duration  of  that  growth 
was  comprised  in  the  duration  of  life  was  uncertun. 

M.  Flourens  finds  this  index  of  the  cessation  of  growth  in  the  union  of 
the  bones  with  their  epiphyses.  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  that  ossification  commences  at  the  centre,  and  thence  proceeds 
towards  the  surface;  in  flat  bones  the  osseous  tissue  radiates  between 
two  membranes  from  a  central  point  towards  the  peripheiy,  in  short 
bones  from  a  centre  towards  the  circumference,  and  in  long  bones  from 
a  central  portion,  diaphhysis^  towards  a  secondary  centre,  epiphysis^ 
situated  at  each  extremity.  An  epiphysis  is  then  a  bone  or  bony 
excrescence,  which  in  the  long  bones  is  separated  from  the  other  bone  by 
intervening  cartilage,  but  which  intervening  cartilage  is  ossified  at  a 
certain  age.  M.  Flourens  fixes  the  period  at  which  uiis  ossification  ter- 
minates at,  or  about,  20  years  of  age. 

This  point  being  given — that  so  long  as  the  bones  are  not  united  to 
their  epiphyses  the  animal  grows — ^it  remained  to  be  seen  at  what  age 
this  term  took  place  in  different  animals,  and  what  was  the  comparative 
duration  of  life.  Now  this  union  is  accomplished  in  man  at  the  age  of 
20 ;  in  the  camel,  at  8 ;  in  the  horse,  at  5 ;  in  the  ox,  at  4 ;  in  the  lion, 
at  4 ;  in  the  dog,  at  2 ;  in  the  cat,  at  18  months ;  in  the  rabbit,  at  12 ; 
in  the  guinea-pig,  at  7.  Now  man  lives  90  or  100  years ;  the  camel, 
40;  the  horse,  25;  the  ox,  15  to  20;  the  lion  about  20;  the  dog,  10 
to  12;  the  cat,  9  to  10  ;  the  rabbit,  8 ;  the  guinea-pig,  6  or  7. 

Buffon,  proceeding  upon  his  idea  of  the  duration  of  growth,  calcu- 
lated that  man  lives  six  or  seven  times  tbe  length  of  the  time  he  is 
in  growing ;  Flourens  reduces  this,  from  the  above  data,  to  about  five 
times.  Thus  man  is  20  years  growing — ^he  lives  five  times  20,  that  is 
100  years ;  the  camel  is  8  years  growing — it  lives  five  times  8,  that  is 
40  years ;  the  horse  is  5  years  growing — ^it  lives  five  times  5  years,  that 
is  2S  years ;  and  so  on  with  the  others. 
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We  hare  here,  then,  a  well-defined  term,  which  gives  us  precisely  the 
period  of  growth ;  and  the  duration  of  growth  gives  us  the  duration  of 
life.  All  the  phenomena  of  life  are  connected  one  with  another  hy  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  relations :  the  duration  of  life  is  given  hy  tJie 
duration  of  gestation,  the  duration  of  gestation  agiun  hy  the  size  of  the 
animaL  The  greater  the  animal  it,  the  more  is  the  period  of  gestation 
prolonged :  the  eestaiion  of  the  rahhit  is  80  days ;  that  of  man,  9  months ; 
that  of  the  elephant  is  nearly  2  yean.  The  duration  o£  life  in  the  ele* 
phant  has  never  been  satisntotorily  determined.  Aristotle  sajrs  it  lites 
200  jears;  Buflbn  at  least  200;  Curier  says'nearly  200;  otfaen  say 
120,  130,  140, 150,  uo  to  400  or  500  years.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  is  the 
longest-lived.  animal  tnat  is  known,  or,  as  Blamviile  justly  oalls  it,  **  the 
most  extraordinary  animal  in  the  whole  creation.*'  A  single  observaidon 
as  to  the  epoch  at  which  the  union  of  the  long  bones  widi  their  epiphyses 
takes  place  would,  according  to  FloureiiB'  views,  determine  the  dimtion 
of  the  lift  of  the  elephant,  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  of 
aU  such  gigantic  animak,  the  duration  of  whose  lives  is  at  present 
unknowBi 

It  is  very  oonsoling  to  learn  that  scientific  investigation  grants  to  man 
an  ordinary  duration  of  life  equal  to  100  years;  but  this  is  not  aU. 
There  is  also  an  extraordinary  longevity,  or  an  extreme  duration  of  life, 
which  the  oeldbrated  physiologist  Halfer  estimated  from  two  instances, 
one  of  152  years,  the  other  of  169,  at  two  centuriet,  Floorens,  on  his 
aide,  asserts  that  experience  demonstrates  that  in  the  mammifisne  the  ex- 
traordinary life  may  be  prolonged  to  double  the  duration  of  ordinary  life. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  duration  of  growth  multiplied  five  times  gives 
the  onUnary  duration  of  Kfe,  so  that  ordinaiy  duration  multiplied  twice 
gives  the  extreme  duration  of  life. 

A  first  century  of  ordinary  life,  and  almost  a  second  century-'**ttt  die 
least  a  half  century—- of  extraordinary  life,  is,  then,  the  perspective  o£Rszed 
by  science  to  roan.  It  is  true  that,  to  use  the  language  of  adepts, 
science  offers  us  this  vast  fimd  of  life  rather  as  a  power  or  principle  than 
as  an  act ;  plus  in  posse  quam  in  actu ;  but  had  it  pleased  Providence 
to  ensure  it  to  us,  tne  lamentations  of  men  at  the  brevity  of  life  would 
not  have  been  the  less.  "  Tell  me  first,"  says  Microm^gas,  "  how  many 
senses  have  the  people  in  your  globe?"  "We  have  seventy-two," 
answ^*ed  the  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  "  and  we  complain  every  day  of  the 
paucity."  ^'  I  can  easily  imagine  that,"  said  Microm^gas,  "  for  in  our 
globe  we  have  a  thousand,  and  yet  we  are  veiy  far  from  being  satisfied.'^ 

Man,  then,  who  does  not  perish  horn  accidental  causes,  lives  for 
100  ix>  150  years.  Few  men  die  of  old  age.  Thomas  Parr,  having 
attained  a  cdebrity  by  his  old  age.  King  Charles  I.  expressed  the  wi£ 
to  see  him  at  oourt«  He  was  too  well  treated  there,  and  he  died  of  indi- 
gestion. Harvey  performed  the  autopsy  of  the  old  man's  body.  All 
the  viscera  were  perfecUy  healthy,  the  cartilages  of  his  ribs  were  not  even 
ossified ;  he  might  have  lived  many  years  more,  but  he  perished  at  152 
years  of  age  by  an  accident  Man  has  made  for  himself  a  kind  of  artifi- 
cial life,  in  which  the  moral  is  more  frequenUy  diseased  than  the  physique, 
and  in  which  the  physique  is  also  much  more  feequentiy  ill  than  it  would 
be  if  the  habits  of  life  were  more  serene,  more  calm,  moTB  constant^  and 
more  judiciously  laborious.      <'Man,"  writes  Buffon,  *<  perishes  at  all 
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ftgei»  whiht  animals  seem  to  pass  through  life  with  a  firm  and  eqiiid)le 
pace.  The  passions,  and  i^e  misfortunes  these  hriug  in  their  train, 
affect  health,  and  disorder  Uie  principles  which  animate  us.  If  the  lives  of 
m^i  were  more  carefully  ohserred,  it  would  be  found  that  almost  all  Hyo 
a  life  of  mixed  strifo  and  apprehension,  and  that  the  greater  part  die  of 
care  or  sorrow.** 

Before,  however,  we  discuss  the  philosophy  of  longevity,  we  must  con- 
sider life  in  its  twofold  aspects,  as  one  of  growth  and  one  of  decline — two 
aspects  which  divide  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  Aoeordtng  to  . 
flourens'  anrsteni,  these*  two  halves  are  again  subdivided  into  two  others, 
and  from  thence  the  four  ages  of  life :  dhildhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
eld  age.  Again,  each  of  these  ages  divides  itself  into  two.  Thore  is  a 
first  and  a  second  childhood,  a  first  and  a  second  youth,  a  first  and  a 
second  manhood,  and  a  first  and  a  last  old  age. 

flourens  proposes  the  following  as  the  duration  of  these  different  ages 
or  epochs:  for  the  first  childhood,  from  birth  to  10  years  of  age,  that  is 
childhood  properly  speaking ;  and  for  the  second,  from  10  to  20,  that  is 
adolescence ;  for  the  first  youth,  from  20  to  30 ;  and  for  the  second,  item. 
SO  to  40 ;  for  the  first  manhood,  from  40  to  55 ;  and  for  the  sedbnd, 
from  &6  to  70.  Manhood,  taken  in  its  ensemhlej  is  the  epoch  of  strength 
and  perfed;ion,  as  is  well  expressed  in  the  term  of  the  period  of  virility. 
The  first  old  age  begins  at  70,  and  lasts  till  85  years ;  and  at  85  begins 
^e  second  and  last  old  age. 

This  exceeding  prolongation  of  the  different  ages,  which  will  appear  to 
correspond  more  to  what  theoreticaUy  should  be  the  case  than  to  what 
-virtually  is  so,  is  founded  on  the  ^ct  that  at  10  years  of  age  the  second 
teediing  tmminates ;  at  20  years  of  age  the  development  of  the  bones 
ceases ;  and  at  40  years  of  age  increase  of  growth  has  an  end,  and  what- 
ever augmentation  there  is  in  volume  is  mere  fiitty  accumulation.  A 
last  condition,  which  Flourens  designates  as  one  of  invigoration — an 
interna],  deep-seated  action,  which,  extending  to  the  most  remote  tissues 
of  the  body,  ^ves  to  them  all  firmness  and  fimsh,  and  renders  all  the 
functions  more  perfect  and  all  the  organs  more  complete— takes  place 
from  40  to  65  years  of  age,  and  prolongs  itself  afterwards,  more  or  less, 
to  65  or  70  years. 

At  70  old  age  commences.  Tlie  physiologists  of  olden  times  used  to 
distinguish  two  kinds,  or  rather  two  provisions  of  forces — the  forces  in 
reserve  and  the  forces  in  use ;  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  vires  in  posse, 
et  vires  %n  actu ;  or,  as  Barf^ez  called  them,  the  radical  forces  and  the 
acting  fences.  In  youth  there  is  a  large  amount  of  force  in  reserve  :  it 
is  ^  progressive  diminution  of  these  disposable  forces  which  give  to  old 
age  its  pbystological  character.  So  long  as  an  old  man  only  employs 
his  active  powers,  he  does  not  perceive  that  he  has  lost  anything;  but  the 
moment  that  he  exceeds  the  limits  of  his  usual  active  powers,  he  feels 
&tigued  and  exhausted ;  he  perceives  that  he  has  no  secret  resources,  and 
that  the  abimdant  forces  in  reserve  in  youth-time  are  no  longer  at  his 
command. 

"  When  oiie  knows,"  M.  Reveill6  Parise  remarks  in  a  very  able  work 
on  old  age,  **  that  there  is  in  each  of  our  organs  two  particular  forces, 
which,  although  in  reality  identical,  are,  i^e  one  daily  and  habitual  and 
always  in  use,  the  odier  secret  imd  in  reserve,  only  manifestbg  themselves 
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upon  extraordinary  occasions,  a  wise  man  is  induced  never  to  commit  an 
excess.  It  is,  indeed^  upon  the  occasion  of  these  excesses  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  of  reserve  is  necessary ;  hut  as  these  forces  can 
only  be  recovered  with  difficulty  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  greater  or  less 
time,  it  will  be  felt  that  they  should  be  had  recourse  to  as  seldom  as 
possible,  and  that  more  particularly  in  old  age,  when  the  organism  is 
weakened  by  the  lapse  of  years.'' 

M.  Reveille  Panse  argues  that  the  period  of  general  decline  begins 
with  the  lungs  ;  but  M.  Flourens,  we  think  with  great  justice,  combats 
this  idea,  and  considers  old  age  not  as  a  local  b«t  as  a  (general  pheno- 
menon. Nor  is  it,  indeed,  always  the  same  organ  in  which  the  effects  of 
age  are  first  manifested,  but  ratner  in  one  or  another,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  to  individual  constitutions.  In  considering  the  manner 
in  which  old  age  operates,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  principle 
of  life,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  eminently  an  exciting,  an  impiil- 
sive,  and  a  motive  power.  ^^  It  is  taking  a  very  false  notion  of  life,"  siu^s 
Cuvier,  <'to  consider  it  as  a  simple  bond  which  keeps  together  the 
elements  of  the  living  body,  whilst  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  spring  that 
mov^  them  and  transports  them  incessantly.  There  is  an  incessant 
mutation  and  renovation  of  parts  going  on ;  force  alone  is  persbtant, 
matter  constantly  changing ;  we  cannotieep  what  we  have,  we  can  only 
keep  repairing  what  is  lost ;  with  old  age  the  forces,  by  which  form  is 
sustained  amidst  a  continual  waste,  begin  to  decline,  till  they  ultimately 
fail  altogether,  which  would  be  a  natural  in  opposition  to  an  accidental 
death." 

But  while  we  cannot  grow  aged  without  a  decline  of  our  physical 
powers,  the  moral  and  intellectual  man  rather  gains  by  increase  of 
years.  "Who  has  not  read  the  "  Treatise  on  Old  Age"  of  Cicero  ?  a  work 
of  which  Montaigne  said,  "  It  gives  me  a  wish  to  grow  old."  Another 
work  on  old  age,  the  effect  of  which  is  most  consoling  and  instructive, 
and  to  which  we  shall  soon  refer  more  at  length,  is  that  of  Louis 
Cornaro.  The  book  of  Cicero  convinces,  because  it  is  written  with  a 
master's  hand,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  an  elevated  philosophy. 
That  of  Cornaro  carries  with  it  the  reader,  because  it  is  written  by  a  wise 
and  amiable  old  man,  who  has  lived  a  hundred  years,  always  cheerful, 
always  gay,  always  happy  to  live.  Here  the  fact  convinces  st^U  more 
than  the  book. 

"  In  green  old  age,"  M.  Reveille  Parise  says,  "  or  from  S6  to  75  years 
and  beyond  that,  intellectual  life  possesses  a  remarkable  consistency 
and  solidity ;  it  is  truly  the  age  at  which  man  attains  the  perfection  of 
his  faculties."  What  M.  Parise  calls  "  green  old  age,"  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, corresponds  to  what  M.  Flourens  calls  "  the  first  old  age." 

The  celebrated  anatomist,  Duverney,  addressed  public  bo<Hes  with  all 
the  vivacity  and  energy  of  youth  at  the  age  of  80.  La  Fontaine  penned 
some  of  his  best  verses  at  73 ;  Voltaire  was  most  philosophical  at  78. 
These  may  be  called  exceptions — they  are  not  so,  they  are  revelations ; 
they  show  now,  under  proper  conservative  circumstances,  certain  faculties 
remain  vigorous  and  intact.  In  youth,  attention,  lively  and  active, 
receives  impressions  quickly,  but  reflection  is  wanting;  in  manhood, 
reflection  and  attention  are  combined,  and  that  is  what  constitutes  tiae 
force  of  a  ripe  age ;  in  old  age,  attention  begins  to  fail,  but  reflection 
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increases  ;  old  age  is  the  epoch  when  the  human  heart  turns  back  upon 
itself  and  knows  itself  best.  BufiPon  called  old  age  a  prejudice,  *^  With* 
-out  our  arithmetic/'  says  the  active-minded  naturalist,  who  wrote  his  best 
-work,  the  "  Epoques  de  la  Nature,"  when  he  was  upwards  of  70,  *<  we 
should  not  know  that  we  are  getting  old,''  The  philosopher,  Fontenelle, 
said  at  95  years  of  age,  that  the  happiest  period  of  life  is  from  55  to  75 ; 
at  that  epoch  our  lot  is  established,  reputation  made,  condition  in  life 
settled,  pretensions  discarded  or  fulfilled,  passions  calmed,  and  the  place 
which  a  man  is  destined  to  fill  in  society  determined.  He  has  no  longer 
any  illusions,  any  vain  desires  or  foolish  wishes  to  torment  him;  he  sits 
down  soberly  to  enjoy  the  position  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
place  him. 

Needless  to  say  that  a  century  of  normal  life,  and,  still  less,  two  cen- 
turies of  extreme  longevity,  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  conditions  of 
a  most  rigorous  character :  there  must  be  good  conduct  and  almost  in- 
cessant occupation^  work  or  study,  and,  above  all,  moderation  and  sobriety 
in  everything.  The  greatest  writers  on  the  physiological  conditions  of 
longevity  are,  beyond  compare,  Hufeland,  who  entitles  his  work  <<  The 
Art  of  Prolonging  Life ;"  Comaro,  who  calls  his  "  On  a  Sober  Life," 
but  adds,  ^^  Means  of  Insuring  a  Long  Life  ;"  Reveille  Parise,  who  de- 
fines hygiene  to  be  **  the  art  of  justly  estimating  one's  powers,  and  of 
exciting  and  sustaining  them  so  as  to  preserve  life  the  most  possible,  the 
best  possible,  and  the  longest  possible."  To  these  we  must  add  the  two 
Combes,  the  physician  and  the  philosopher,  the  one  in  his  work  on 
Physiology,  the  other  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  both 
advocating  that  enlightened  obedience  to  the  Natural  laws,  without  which 
there  is  neither  health  nor  happiness,  and  most  assuredly  not  longevity. 
The  principles  advocated  in  the  present  work  by  M.  Flourens  reduce 
themselves  to  precisely  the  same  category. 

It  is  a  most  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind — a  most 
remarkable  psychological  feature  of  human  society  as  at  present  con- 
stituted— that  while  the  desire  of  self-preservation,  and  of  protracting 
the  short  span  of  life,  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  our  constitution, 
that  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  nature,  and,  in 
spite  even  of  pain  and  misery,  seldom  quits  us  to  the  last  moments  of  our 
existence,  that  few  are  found  to  obey  the  most  simple  dictates  of  pru- 
dence in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life.  Evil  example,  and,  we  fear  to  say, 
ignorance,  are  first  causes,  habit  another,  and  all  combine  to  entertain 
that  state  of  things  upon  which  that  law  of  mortality  is  founded  which  is 
the  basis  of  Life  Insurance.  Uncertain  as  is  the  life  of  any  one  indivi- 
dual, it  is  very  well  known  that  if  two  different  numbers  of  individuals,  at 
or  near  the  same  age,  be  taken,  the  number  that  will  be  left  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years  will  be  nearly  the  same,  if  they  exist  during  that  time  under 
similar  circumstances.  All  Life  Insurance  Companies  have  to  assume 
this  latter  condition  of  the  same  state  of  habits  of  society.  Was  any 
state  of  things  to  arise  by  which  there  would  be  less  necessity  for  a 
killing  competition  in  labour  and  professions  ;  was  greater  sobriety  and 
moderation  commonly  practised — and  by  sobriety  we  do  not  mean  mere 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors,  but  general  steadiness  of  conduct  and 
pursuits,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  excesses  in  labour  and  diet — ^were  the 
passions  better  regulated,  were  there  a  less  unequal  distribution  of  wealthy 
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and  not  gluttony,  idleness  and  fastidiouBness  on  ihe  onesid^  opposed  t6 
squalid  Teant  and  merdiess  debauchery  on  the  other;  were  the  sanitaij 
laws  not  a  matter  of  mere  talk  from  Central  Boards  and  Boards  of  Guw* 
diansy  but  a  legal  and  scientifie  reality  ;  and  were^  above  all  things,  the 
Natural  laws  observed  religiously  by  every  one,  as  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  existence,  as  an  imperious  duty  towards  ourselves  and  others^ 
and  their  infringement  considered  to  be,  as  it  is,  an  act  of  the  grossest 
ingratitude  towards  our  Creator,  the  **  Carlisle  Tables"  would  no  longer 
do  for  the  office  calculations  of  the  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Few 
instances  are  mwe  striking  than  the  life  of  Louis  Comaro  of  the  effects  of 
moderation  in  prolonging  life.  Comaro  had  naturally  a  very  delicate 
constitution ;  in  his  youth  he  indulged  in  the  dissipated  life  of  his  tioae, 
his  health  gave  way,  and  at  thirty-five  his  medical  advisers  gave  him  only 
two  years  to  Hve.  He  determined  from  that  moment  to  reform;  ht 
changed  a  dissipated  life  for  a  regular  one»  and  intemperance  for  sobriety. 
His  moderation  was  even  carried  to  excess.  Twelve  ounces  of  sdid  food, 
and  fourteen  ounces  of  wine,  were  all  that  he  took  daily,  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century.  This  amount  of  food^  which  includes  bread,  meat,  and 
game — for  he  was  an^advocate  for  variety,  so  long  as  it  was  easily  di- 
gested— was  divided  into  four  meals.  When  he  got  very  old,  he  is  said 
to  have  made  two  meals  upon  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ! 

'^  I  have  always  been  healthy,"  says  the  old  man  in  his  work,  ^^  since 
I  have  been  sober."  But  Comaro  did  not  look  solely  to  moderation  for 
a  long  life.  ^  I  so  manage,"  he  says,  ^^  as  to  avoid  extremes  of  heat  or 
cdd;  I  never  indulge  in  violent  exercise,  I  avoid  late  hours,  I  shun  afl 
places  where  the  air  is  impure,  and  I  have  always  been  careful  not  to 
expose  mys^  to  a  strong  wind,  or  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun." 

Nor  did  he  pay  less  attention  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  man.  '  I 
found,"  he  says,  '^  my  condition  to  improve  materially  by  not  giving  way 
to  sorrow,  and  by  burnishing  all  such  thoughts  as  were  likely  to  beget 
care."  He  had  eleven  grandchildren,  and  he  delighted  to  see  them 
happy  and  playful  in  his  presence.  He  likewise  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry.  Whilst  he  thus  cultivated  his  moral 
being  by  the  most  healthy  exercise  of  the  heart,  he  sustained  his  Intel* 
lectual  powers  by  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  At  eighty-three  years 
of  age  he  penned  a  comedy  for  his  own  amusement ;  and  he  assisted 
mat^ially  in  the  embellishment  and  improvement  of  Venice,  by  his  con- 
siderations on  the  lagoons  by  which  that  city  is  surrounded.  {TraUatO 
deUe  Acgue,  1560.) 

A  remark  of  Comaro*s,  which  Flourens  delights  to  improve  upon,  is  at 
follows  :  ^'  That  which  g^ves  me  a  real  pleasure  is  to  see  that  age  and  ex* 
perience  can  give  a  man  more  learning  than  the  schools.  Few  know  the 
real  value  of  ten  years  of  a  healthy  life,  at  an  age  whea  a  man  can  enjoj 
all  his  reason,  and  profit  by  all  his  experience.  To  speak  only  of  tfa^ 
sciences,  it  is  certain  that  the  best  works  we  have  were  written  ia 
those  last  ten  years  which  the  dissipated  affect  to  despise  ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  mind  perfects  itself  in  proportion  as  the  body  grows  older : 
science  and  art  would  have  lost  much  if  all  ^e  great  men  who  have  cul- 
tivated them  bad  shortened  their  days  by  ten  years." 

**I  entirely  agree  with  Comaro,"  writes  M.  Flourens,  <<lliat  the 
mind  perfects  itself  in  proporticm  as  the  body  grows  older.     Each  i 
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ikaa  »  8ii«t)giih  of  Inind  whiA  is  pooolsBr  to  it  There' are  oertain  diaeo* 
veries  which  are  made  by  young  men  ;  there  are  oChew  which  oan  only 
he  made  by  men  at  a  ripe  a^.  Galileo  ^icovered  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  the  regularity  of  the  oscillations  of  a  peodalum»  but  Harvey 
wa$  fifty  before  be  arriyed  at  the  splendid  induction  of  the  eirculation  of 
the  Wood.*' 

The  rules  of  conduct  followed  by  Comaro  in  order  to  prolong  his  Hfe 
are  by  no  means  recommended  to  aU  alike.  His  diet  and  system  were 
adopted  for  a  weak  stomach  and  a  delicate  constitution;  and  it  would  be 
absurd,  the  physician  Ramazzini  remarked  long  ago,  to  insist  upon  strong 
and  healthy  oos^stitutiona  following  the  same  regime.  The  great  point 
28  to  possess  the  intelligenoe  necessary  to  observe  such  sobriety  and 
moderation  as  we  find  to  be  beneficial  to  us  and  suitable  to  the  ever* 
varying  circumstances  of  health  and  tone.  The  only  secret  of  longevity 
ig  a  sober  life — ^by  which  is  meant  a  well-regulated  lUe,  a  rational  li&|  a 
wdl-oonducted  li&* 

It  is  positively  surmrising  iu  the  present  day,  when  the  prinmples  of 
longevity  are  reduced  to  so  simple  an  expression  as  the  observance  of  tb^ 
Natural  laws,  to  find  what  erroneous  opinions  our  forefathers  entertained 
upon  so  important  a  subjeot.  It  was  especially  an  erroneous  belief  that 
the  loss  by  pers[4ration  abbreviated  life.  Lord  Bacon,  who  distinguished, 
pluloaophically  enough,  three  intentions  for  the  prc^ongation  of  life-^ 
retardation  of  consumption,  and  proper  reparation  and  renovation  of  lAoA 
h^^ins  to  grow  old — was  yet  so  &r  misled  by  a  false  idea  of  the  relation 
of  what  he  calls  predatory  influences  and  reparatory  influences,  as  to 
believe  that  tbe  ambient  air  could  be  rendered  less  predatory  by  dweQing 
in  eold  climates,  in  caves,  mountains)  and  anchorites'  odls ;  or  oe  kept  (M 
fbom  the  body  by  a  dense  skin,  the  feathers  of  birds,  or  the  use  of  oib 
and  unguents  without  aromatics.  Upon  the  same  mistaken  principle 
Maupertius  recommended  that  the  body  should  be  covered  with  pitdi. 
And  Cardan  actually  argued  that  trees  Uyed  longer  than  animals  because 
they  took  no  exercise  I 

Lessius,  a  Dutchman,  was,  Eke  Comaro,  of  a  feeble  constitution.  He 
read  Comaro's  book  after  he  had  been  condemned  by  the  physicians, 
adopted  its  priiu^iples,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  afterwards 
translated  Comaro  s  work  into  Latin,  and  added  a  preface  on  the  advan^ 
tages  of  sobriety.  His  style  is  not,  however,  so  convincing  as  that  of  the 
amiaUe,  poetic,  joyous,  old  Italian,  who  thus  finishes  his  first  discourse : 

^'  Such  is  tUs  divine  soluiety,  friend  of  nature,  daughter  of  reason, 
sister  of  virtue,  companion  of  a  temperate  life ;  modest,  noble,  regulated, 
and  neat  in  her  work.  She  is  as  the  root  of  life,  of  health,  of  joy,  of  skill, 
of  smence,  and  of  all  the  actions  worthy  of  a  well-bom  mind.  Divine 
laws  and  human  laws  are  in  her  &vour ;  before  her,  irregularities  and  the 
dangers  that  follow  in  their  train  vanish  like  clouds  before  the  sun.  Her 
beauty  attracts  all  sensible  hearts ;  her  practices  promise  to  all  a  graoiouB 
and  durable  conversation ;  lastly,  she  knows  how  to  become  the  amiable 
and  benignant  guardian  of  life,  alike  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich ;  she 
teaches  modesty  to  the  rich,  economy  to  the  poor;  she  gives  to  youth  the 
firm  and  certain  hope  of  Ufe,  and  enables  the  old  man  to  defend  htmsdf 
from  death.  Sobriety  purifies  the  senses,  renders  intelligence  lively, 
imparts  gtuety  to  the  mind,  and  renders  memory  faithful;  t^  it  the  soiUy 
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almost  disoDgaged  of  its  terrestrial  weight,  seems  to  enjoy  tbe  foretaste  olT 
an  eternal  freedom." 

The  rules  of  longevity,  as  laid  down  in  modem  times  hy  M.  Reveille 
Parise,  are  four  in  numoer: 

The  first  is  to  know  how  to  he  old.  The  expression  is  horrowed  from 
La  Rochefoucauld,  who  said,  '^  few  people  know  how  to  be  old."  Yoltaire 
also  wrote : 

Qui  n'a  pas  resprit  de  son  fige 
JDe  son  &ge  a  tons  les  malheurs. 

which  conveys  best  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  knowing  how  to  be 
old — ^that  is  to  say,  to  know  how  to  conduct  oneself  with  propriety  in 
old  age. 

The  second  rule  is  to  know  oneself  well,  which,  like  the  former,  is 
a  philosophical  precept  applied  to  medicine.  "  And  why,"  asks  M.  Re- 
veille Parise,  struck  with  the  same  agreement,  "have  philosophy  and 
medicine  so  many  relations  ?  Because  happiness  and  health  are  united  and 
inseparable." 

The  third  rule  is  to  dispose  suitably  of  habitual  life — that  is,  to  dispose 
of  the  details  of  daily  life  with  propriety  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Natural  laws.  It  is,  m  fact,  the  aggregate  of  good  physical  habits  which 
constitute  health,  as  it  is  the  aggregate  of  good  moral  habits  which  con- 
stitute happiness.  Old  men  who  go  daily  through  the  same  well-regulated 
routine  of  life,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  social  position  with  the  same 
moderation,  the  same  taste,  and  the  same  enjoyment,  live  almost  for  ever. 
"  My  miracle  is  to  live,"  said  Voltaire ;  and  if  the  foolish  vanity  that 
never  gets  old,  to  use  an  expression  of  Bufibn's,  had  not  made  him 
exchange  the  quiet  of  his  country  residence  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  for 
the  turmoil  and  agitation  of  Paris,  at  eighty-four  years  of  age,  his  mirctcU 
might  have  lasted  a  century. 

"  No  one  would  believe,"  says  M.  Reveille  Parise,  "  how  far  a  little 
health,  properly  cared  for,  can  be  made  to  go."  "  To  use  what  one  has^ 
and  act  in  all  things  according  to  one's  forces,  such  is  the  rule  of  the 
wise  man,"  wrote  Cicero. 

The  fourth  rule  is  to  combat  every  symptom  of  sickness  at  the  very 
first.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  youth  life  is  as  it  were  seconded  by 
another  life ;  that  in  reserve  of  life  in  activity,  there  is  also  a  life  in  power. 
In  old  age  there  is  only  one  life ;  and  hence  everything  that  tends  to 
exhaust  that  must  be  cut  short ;  for  there  are  no  other  vital  resources  to 
have  recourse  to. 

Such  are  the  four  fundamental  rules  laid  down  by  M.  Reveille  Parise. 
With  these  four  rules,  and  that  consideration  of  their  practical  application 
to  diet,  exercise,  labour,  exposure,  and  all  other  habits  of  Ufe,  which 
cannot  but  strike  the  most  unintellectual  reader,  how  long  can  one  live? 
One  will  not  live  for  ever,  but  one  will  live  all  one's  life — that  is  to  say, 
all  that  the  particular  constitution  of  each  individual,  combined  vnth  the 
general  laws  of  the  constitution  of  the  species,  will  permit 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  health  which  is  only  to  be  sus* 
tained  by  ceaseless  watching  and  care  is  of  itself  a  tedious  disease.  Suck 
an  argument  attests  at  once  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of 
longevity,  and  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  value  of  life.     To  a  person  who  is 
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once  soundly  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  sobriety  there 
is  no  more  watching  requisite  to  aToid  error  than  there  usually  is  from 
tumbling  down,  being  run  over,  or  any  of  the  thousand  accidents  to  which 
we  are  daily  exposed :  as  to  care,  all  experience  shows  that  the  man  who 
is  in  that  state  of  mind  and  body  which  ensures  longevity  has  less  cares 
than  he  who  is  constantly  putting  both  out  of  order  by  his  recklessness. 
A9  well  might  a  man  discard  all  thoughts  of  the  future,  as  to  discard  all 
thoughts  of  the  present.  The  yery  gourmet  discusses  the  comparatiye 
digestibility  and  wholesomeness  of  his  high-seasoned  yiands,  his  sauces^ 
and  his  wines;  why  should  not  the  ordinary  man  do  so  likewise?  But 
the  fact  is,  the  philosopher  has  no  occasion  to  trouble  himself  with  such 
matters  ;  his  system  has  rejected  them  long  ago,  and  he  requires  neither 
care  nor  thought  for  his  mode  of  living.  A  man  in  this  world,  it  has 
been  again  observed,  has  his  duties  to  perform.  He  has  no  right  to 
submit  to  any  epicure  who  teaches  him  that  he  may  be  well  by  living  idly 
and  dismissing  care.  Now  this  is  either  wilful  or  disingenuous  mis- 
representation of  the  case.  Judicious  labour,  and  almost  incessant  occu- 
pation, are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  our  being,  and  the  essentials 
of  longevity.  We  have  seen  them  insisted  upon  as  such  by  all  our  pre- 
viously-quoted authorities.  Is  it  not  possible  to  labour  and  to  do  one's 
duty  as  a  responsible  member  of  society,  without  recklessness  as  to  the 
present  or  the  future  ?  As  well  say  it  is  not  possible  to  do  one's  duty  in 
Hfe,  and  not  dismiss  care.  Undoubtedly,  no  soldier  should  purchase 
safety  by  allowing  himself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  rather  than 
as  a  free  man  risk  his  life  for  his  country.  But  soldiering  is  altogether 
an  exceptional  thing.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  people  will  think 
their  forefathers  were  very  stupid  to  sacrifice  millions  of  lives  to  the  am- 
bition of  their  rulers.  As  it  is,  war  is  already  nearly  limited  to  the 
wielding  of  physical  power  by  the  civilised  to  keep  down  the  predatory 
excursions  of  barbarous,  or  the  aggressive  ambition  of  semi-barbarous 
nations.  To  defend  one's  home  and  hearth  is  a  point  of  duty  which  no 
Englishman  will  ever  fail  in,  even  at  the  immediate  sacrifice  of  all  chances 
of  longevity.  Nor  would  the  philosopher  harbour  a  thought  of  deserting 
his  fiiends  or  relatives  when  struck  down  by  fell  disease,  because  he  knew 
that  sickness  to  be  mortally  contagious.  A  due  regard  to  the  laws  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  health  and  happiness  by  no  means  entails  a  disregard  to 
the  higher  calls  of  honour  and  duty.  On  the  contrary,  all  example  shows 
that  the  healthy  man  and  the  cheerful  man  is  always  the  most  active  in 
his  duties;  the  most  elastic  under  reverses;  the  most  willing,  ready, 
and  capable  to  assist  others ;  and  the  most  enterprising  and  the  most 
courageous  in  trial,  adventure,  or  war. 
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A  KING  OUT  OF  HARNESS  * 

The  private  Kfe  of  an  Eastern  king !  How  the  very  words  thriQ 
through  one!  We  gloat  over  the  thought  that  some  of  those  dack 
mysteries,  whose  existence  is  whispered,  will  he  revealed  to  us :  we  sfaaB 
become  intimate  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Zenana,  and  &id 
ourselves  mentally  enjoying  the  orgies  of  a  monarch  whose  power  is  even 
more  unKmited,  for  good  or  evil,  than  that  of  the  great  Northern  Auto- 
crat. On  perusing  the  boot  to  which  we  now  propose  to  draw  atten- 
tion, we  find  our  wishes  more  than  realised,  and  we  may  venture  to 
assert  that  its  publication  will  throw  more  light  on  the  internal  condition 
of  India,  and  the  cause  of  her  gradual  absorption  by  John  Company, 
than  all  the  Blue-books  beneath  whose  weight  the  library-tables  of  our 
M.P.'s  so  patiently  groan.  But  there  is  a  trite  saying  about  "  the  proof 
of  a  pudding,**  &c.,  and  we  cannot  do  better  to  prove  Ae  truth  of  our 
assertion  than  by  giving  our  readers  a  taste  of  its  quality,  and  assuring 
them  that  if  they  Hke  the  sample,  the  remainder  of  the  article  vriQ  be 
equally  worth  purchase  and  careful  digestion. 

The  author  was  induced  to  visit  Lucknow,  partly  on  business,  partly 
through  the  curious  tales  he  had  heard  in  Calcutta  about  the  immense 
menageries  maintained  by  the  king,  and  his  fondness  for  Europeans  mor^ 
especially.  Having  a  friend  at  court,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  an  in- 
terview with  his  majesty,  who  immediately  took  a  great  fancy  to  him. 
As  he  received  a  hint  that  there  was  a  vacant  place  in  his  majesty's 
household,  he  determined  on  applying  for  it.  But  at  no  European  could 
be  taken  into  the  king's  service  without  the  sanction  of  the  Resident,  he 
was  compelled  to  apply  to  that  illustrious  man,  and  was  g^nted  per- 
mission to  take  service  under  his  Majesty  of  Oude,  "  on  condition  that 
he  was  not  to  meddle  or  intermeddle,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  in  the 
politics  of  Oude — not  to  mix  himself  up  in  the  intrigues  fbrpower  be- 
tween rival  ministers,  or  in  the  quarrels  of  the  large  landed  ZeminAtr^ 
who  were  continually  warring  among  each  other." 

The  household  of  his  majesty  contained  five  European  members,  one 
of  them  being  the  tutor,  nominally  employed  to  teach  the  king  English. 
But  the  king  was  truly  a  royal  scholar;  and  after  hardly  ten  minutci^ 
application  to  a  page  of  the  "  Spectator,"  or  some  popular  novel,  would 
exclaim,  **  Boppery-bop !  but  this  is  dry  work :  let  us  have  a  glass  of 
wine,  master ;'  the  books  would  be  thrust  aside,  and  the  lesson  ended. 
The  tutor  received  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  giving  them.  The 
tutor  then  was  one  of  the  king's  Mends ;  the  librarian  (who  appears  to  be 
the  author  of  this  work),  another ;  his  portrait-painter  was  a  third ;  the 
captain  of  his  body-guard,  a  fourth ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  leasts 
his  European  barber  was  a  fifth.  The  life-history  of  this  Olivier  le  Daim 
of  the  East  is  so  romantic,  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it. 

He  had  come  out  to  Calcutta  as  cabin-boy  in  a  ship.  Having  been  brought 
up  as  a  hair-dresser  in  London,  he  had  left  ms  ship,  on  arriving  in  Calcutta,  to 
resume  his  business.    He  was  successful :  he  pu^ied  and  puffed  himself  into 

*  The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a  Member  of  the  Household  of 
his  late  Majesty  Nussir-u-deen,  King  of  Oude.    Hope  and  Co. 
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iiDtoriety.  At  lengih  he  toc^  to  goli%  ub  the  rivor  with  Eigopem'inernh«ncGie 
for  sale ;  he  became,  in  fact,  what  is  called  there  a  river-trader.  Arrived  at 
liucbiow,  he  found  a  resident— not  the  same  who  was  there  when  I  entered  the 
king's  service — ^anxious  to  have  his  naturally  lank  hair  curl  like  the  Governor- 
General's.  The  Governor-General  was  distinguished  by  his  ringlets ;  anJ^  of 
eonrse,  in  India  he  is  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.  The  Resident 
^would  be  like  him ;  and  the  river-trader  was  not  above  resuming  his  businesaf. 
Marvellous  was  the  alteration  he  made  in  the  Besident's  appearance ;  and  so  the 
^reat  S^eb  himself  introduced  the  wonder-working  barber  to  the  king.  The 
^iny  had  peculiarly  lank,  straight  hair;  not  the  most  innocent  approach  to  a 
cnii  had  ever  been  seen  on  it.  The  barber  wrought  wonders  again,  and  the  king 
-was  delighted.    Honours  and  wealth  were  showered  upon  him.    He  was  given 

a  title  of  nobility The  king's  favourite  soon  becomes  wealthy  in  a 

native  state.  Tfne  barber,  however,  had  other  sources  of  profit  open  to  him 
besides  bribing;  he  supplied  all  the  wine  and  beer  for  the  royal  table.  Nussir 
put  no  bounds  to  the  hon9urs  he  heeded  upon  the  fascinating  barber;  unlimited 
confidence  was  placed  in  Him.  By  small  degrees  he  had  at  last  become  a  regular 
gnest  at  the  royal  table,  and  sat  down  to  take  dinner  with  the  king  as  a  thing 
of  right;  nor  would  his  majesty  taste  a  bottle  of  wine  opened  by  any  other 
hands  than  the  barber's.  So  afraid  was  his  maiesty  of  bemg  poisoned  by  his 
own  family,  that  every  bottle  of  wine  was  sealed  in  the  barber  s  house  before 
being"  brought  to  the  fang's  table ;  and  before  he  opened  it,  the  little  man  looked 
carenilly  at  the  seal  to  see  that  it  was  all  right.  He  then  opened  it  and  took  a 
portion  of  a  glass  first,  before  filling  one  for  the  king. 

The  ocm6dence  the  barber  enjoyed  of  course  soon  became  known  orer 
India,  and  the  press  fomid  him  a  capital  mark  for  their  sbafits  of  satire. 
** '  The  low  menial,'  as  the  Calcutta  Review  called  him,  was  the  subject 
of  squibs,  pasquinades,  attacks,  and  satirical  verses,  withont  number ;  and 
marvellously  little  did  the  low  menial  care  what  they  said  about  him, 
as  long  as  he  accumulated  rupees."  The  paper  most  incessant  in  its 
attaclu  on  the  barber  was  the  Agra  Uckbar,  since  dead.  He  eventually 
employed  a  European  clerk  in  the  Resident's  office,  to  answer  these 
attacks  in  a  Calcutta  paper,  with  which  he  corresponded,  and  for  this 
received  ten  pounds  a  month.  Surely  it  might  have  been  worth  a  little 
more. 

Our  author  naturally  evinced  much  curiosity  to  see  this  great  man^ 
and  his  wishes  were  gratified  at  the  first  dinner-party,  where  the  king 
made  his  appearance,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  favourite.  Of  the  tw(^ 
the  king  was.  mueh  the  tidier,  the  favourite  the  more  muscular  and 
healthy-looking.  His  majesty  was  dressed  in  a  black  English  suit ;  and 
an  (ordinary  black  silk  tie  axki  patent-leather  boots  completed  his  oostune. 
^<  He  was  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  not  without  a  certain  kingly  grace  ; 
his  air  and  figure  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  his  companion,  on  whom 
nature  had  indelibly  stamped  the  characteristios  of  vulgarity.  Both  were 
dressed  similariy;  and  the  contrast  they  presented  was  made  all  the 
more  striking  by  the  outward  habiliments  in  which  tl^y  resented  each 
other." 

The  dinner  was  quite  European,  save  and  except  in  the  presence  of 
dancing^^ls,  whom  we  do  not  usually  see.  The  cookery  was  exodlent; 
for  a  Frenchman  presided  in  the  royal  kitchen — a  cook  who  had  formerly 
been  Cordon  bleu  in  the  Calcutta  Bengal  Club.  After  dinner  there  was  a 
display  of  puppets,  and  the  king  did  a  tremendously  clev^  feat,  at  whtd^ 
(d  course,  all  laughed  heartily,  by  cutting  the  strings  with  a  paur  of 
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scissors.  After  this  brilliant  feat  had  been  repeated  several  times  the 
king  applied  himself  with  fresh  vigour  to  the  bottle,  until  consciotsness 
was  almost  gone ;  and  he  was  then  assisted  by  the  female  attendants  and 
two  sturdy  eunuchs  behind  the  curtain,  and  so  off  into  the  harem.  But 
the  king,  when  in  good  temper,  was  fond  of  harmless  jokes ;  the  following 
anecdote  will  serve  as  a  sample : 

We  were  in  a  large  walled-in  ^den  at  CliaTm-gang[e,  one  of  the  park  palaces, 
where  animal  fights  often  took  place.  The  garden  might  have  been  some  three 
or  four  acres  in  extent,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  Some  one  had  been 
describing  the  f^e  of  leap-frog  to  his  majesty,  or  else  he  had  seen  some  pic- 
tures of  it,  and  it  had  taken  his  fancy  mightily.  The  natives  were  leffc  without 
the  garden,  the  heavy  gates  were  swung  to,  and  his  majesty  commanded  that  we 
shoTud  forliiwith  begin.  The  captain  of  the  bodj-guard  made  a  back  for  the 
tutor,  the  librarian  stood  for  the  portrait-painter.  Away  we  went,  like  school* 
boys,  beginning  with  very  "low  backs,"  for  none  of  us  were  highly  expert  in 
the  game,  but  gradually  making  backs  higher  and  higher.  Tutor,  barber,  cap- 
tain, librarian,  portrait-pamter— off  we  went  like  overgrown  schoolboys,  now  up, 
now  down.  It  was  hot  work,  I  assure  you.  The  king,  however,  did  not  stand 
long  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  scene;  he  would  try  too.  His  majesty  was  very 
thin^  and  not  over  strong.  I  happened  to  be  nearest  him  at  the  time,  and  he 
ran  towards  me,  calling  out.  I  made  a  back  for  him,  and  he  went  over  easily 
enough.  He  was  very  light  and  a  good  horseman,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  the 
vault:  he  then  stood  for  me.  I  would  have  given  a  ffood  deal  to  be  excused; 
but  he  would  not  have  it  so,  and  to  have  refused  would  have  been  mortally  to 
offend  him.  I  ran,  vaulted ;  down  went  the  back,  down  I  went  with  it ;  and  his 
majesty  the  king  and  the  author  of  these  reminiscences  went  rolling  together 
amongst  the  flower-beds.  He  got  up  annoyed.  *'  Boppery-bop,  but  you  are  as 
heavy  as  an  elephant !"  he  exclaimed.  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  been  in  a 
passion,  but  he  was  not.  The  barber  adroitly  made  a  back  for  him  forthwith, 
and  over  he  went  blithely.  The  tutor,  a  thin,  spare  man,  was  the  lightest  of  our 
party,  and  the  king  made  a  back  for  him,  and  succeeded  in  setting  him  safely 
over.  It  was  then  all  right.  Away  they  went,  vaulting  and  standing,  round 
and  round,  until  majesty  was  tired  out,  and  wanted  iced  claret  to  cool  him. 
The  game  was  frequently  repeated  afterwards. 

Another  royal  amusement  was  snow-balling;  not  with  real  snow,  of 
course,  but  with  large  yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  party  had  been  giving 
the  king  a  description  of  English  sports ;  and  a  word  was  let  fall  about 
snow  and  snow-balling.  The  king  pulled  some  of  these  yellow  flowers 
and  threw  them  at  the  librarian.  lake  good  courtiers,  all  followed  the 
example,  and  soon  every  one  was  pelting  right  and  left.  The  king 
enjoyed  the  sport*amazingly.  Before  they  had  concluded  they  were  all  a 
mass  of  yellow  leaves ;  they  stuck  about  in  their  hair  and  clothes,  and  on 
the  king's  hat,  in  a  most  tenacious  manner.  But  it  was  enough  that  the 
king  was  antiused.  He  had  found  out  a  new  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  it  as 
long  as  the  yellow  flowers  were  in  bloom.  With  such  a  king,  and  among 
people  so  obedient  to  authority  as  the  Indians,  it  may  be  easily  believed 
that  favouritism  was  unbounded.  The  barber  made  the  most  of  his  time, 
and,  it  appears,  feathered  his  nest  very  considerably.  His  monthly  bill 
was  a  perfect  treasure  of  arithmetical  art ;  and  one  which  the  author  saw, 
when  measured,  was  found  to  be  four  yards  and  a  half  long.  The 
amount  was  frightful — upwards  of  ninety  thousand  rupees,  or  nine 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  paid  without  a  murmur ;  and  when  an  influ- 
ential courtier  tried  to  draw  the  king's  attention,  some  months  later,  to 
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the  fact  that  the  barber  was  robbing  him  through  thick  and  thin,  the 
king  indignantly  replied,  "  If  I  choose  to  make  3ie  khan  rich,  is  that 
anything  to  you — to  any  of  you  ?  I  know  his  bills  are  exorbitant ;  let 
them  be  so,  it  is  my  pleasure.  He  shall  be  rich."  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  recipients  of  his  majesty's  fiatvour,  he  was  wont  to  be  terribly  capricious, 
and  a  very  slight  thing  would  make  him  as  great  an  enemy  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  friend.  The  stoiy  of  a  Cashmere  dancing-girl  was  a  ease 
in  point.  She  was  an  ordinary  Nautch  girl ;  and  one  evenmg  the  king 
felt  highly  delighted  with  her  singing.  *<  You  shall  have  a  thousand 
rupees  for  this  night's  singing,*'  said  the  king.  When  leaving  the  table 
for  the  harem,  he  would  have  no  support  but  her  arm.  The  next  evening 
no  other  Nautch  girl  would  be  heard,  and  two  thousand  rupees  were  her 
reward.  She  grew  rapidly  in  the  royal  favour,  and  she  was  kotooed  by 
the  whole  court.  Native  festivities  interrupted  the  dinners  for  a  week, 
and  then  the  Nautch  girl  rei^peared,  but  the  king  had  already  grown 
tired  of  her.  All  at  once  he  felt  a  fancy  to  see  how  she  would  look  in  a 
European  dress.  A  gown  and  other  articles  of  female  attire  were  fetched 
from  the  barber's  house,  and  when  they  were  brought,  she  was  told  to 
retire  and  put  them  on.  The  transformation  was  wretched  :  ail  her  grace 
was  gone — her  beauty  hidden.  It  was  quite  distressing  to  see  her  dis- 
heartened look  as  she  took  her  place  again.  The  king  and  the  barber 
laughed  heartily,  while  burning  tears  poured  down  the  poor  girl's  cheeks. 
For  weeks  she  was  compelled  to  appear  in  this  unseemly  attire,  and  then 
she  disappeared,  and  made  no  sign. 

But  the  king  at  times  held  his  friends  in  pleasant  memory.  For 
instance,  let  us  refer  to  a  former  Resident,  with  whom  the  king  had  been 
on  very  intimate  terms.  We  will  call  him  Mr.  Smith.  The  gentleman 
had  a  very  captivating  wife,  and  scandal  did  say  that  the  king  was  fonder 
of  Mrs.  Smith  than  of  her  husband.  All  that,  however,  was  before  our 
author's  time  in  Lucknow,  so  that  he  can  only  speak  in  hearsay.  Mr. 
Smith  left  Lucknow  a  richer  man  than  when  he  entered  it  by  seventy- 
five  lacks  of  rupees — that  is  to  say,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  So  large  was  the  amount  invested  in  Mr.  Smith's  name  in  the 
Company's  paper,  that  an  investigation  took  place,  conducted  by  the 
Bengal  government,  with  closed  doors :  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Smith 
resigned  the  service  and  returned  to  England.  But  to  prove  how  "  the 
memory  of  the  just  smiles  sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust,"  we  may 
mention  that  the  king  would  frequently  talk  of  his  *^  dearest  friend"  wiih 
tears  in  his  eyes — especially  after  an  extra  allowance  of  champagne — and 
sent  Mrs.  Smith,  by  a  returning  European,  his  own  beautifully  jewelled 
watch,  which  had  cost  fifteen  thousand  francs. 

Of  the  living  curiosities  of  the  palace,  there  were  none  the  account  of 
which  will  strike  a  European  ear  as  stranger  than  the  female  sepoys. 
Our  author  had  seen  these  Amazons  pacing  up  and  down  the  entrances  to 
the  female  apartments  for  months  before  he  was  informed  of  their  real 
character.  There  was  nothing  hut  the  frilness  of  the  chest  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  sepoys,  and  this  is  so  common  a  circumstance  in 
England  that  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  But  let  our  author  speak  for 
himself. 

These  women  retained  their  long  hair,  which  they  tied  up  in  a  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  there  it  was  concealed  by  the  usual  snako.    They  bore  the 
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ordinaiy  acooutriBments  of  sepoys  in  IncBa — s  mi];^d;  and  bayonet,  cross-bdts 
and  cartonche-boxesi  jackets  and  white  duck  continuations,  which  nudlit  be  seen 
anywhere  in  Bengal  Intended  solely  for  duty  in  the  palace  as  guarmans  of  the 
harem,  they  were  paraded  only  in  the  court-yards,  where  I  have  seen  them  going 
throu^  their  exercise  just  like  other  sepoys.  They  were  drilled  by  one  of  the 
native  of&cers  of  the  king's  army,  and  appeared  quite  familiar  with  aU  the  details 
of  the  barraok-yard.  Wwsthw  they  could  have  gone  through  the  same  manoeuvres 
in  l^e  Md  with  thousands  of  moustached  sepoys  round  them,  I  cannot  teD— 
probably  not.  They  had  their  own  sergeants  and  ooiporals.  None  of  them, 
I  believe,  attained  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  sergeant.  Many  of  them  were 
married  women,  obli^  to  (][uit  the  ranks  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time  occa- 
sionally. They  retamed  their  places,  however,  as  long  as  possible;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fact  of  their  being  women  was  pointed  out  to  me,  that  I  perceived 
their  figures  were  not  always  in  the  proportions  allotted  to  the  other  sex. 
I  have  seen  many  a  sergeant,  however,  in  England,  whose  figure  was  just  as 
(mir4  as  those  among  them  furthest  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Thdir  appearance 
was  a  pic[uant  subject  of  merriment  to  the  king,  who  usually  ended  his  badinage 
by  orc^ring  some  present  to  be  given  to  the  delinquent— delinquent,  properly  so 
called,  for  there  was  an  express  order  agaiost  such  disfigurement^  cLoth^  in  the 
plainest  language,  and  of  the  most  absolute  character,  posted  up  in  their 
barracks. 

The  influence  of  the  barber  had  by  this  time  become  so  great,  that  our 
author  found  it  impossible  to  make  head  against  it.  Several  causes  con- 
duced to  this  ascendancy.  The  low,  depraved  tastes  ^i^ch  Idie  king  bad 
contracted  during  jrears  of  unrestrained  indulgence,  and  an  almost  bound- 
less command  of  wealth,  were  just  those  which  the  barber  found  it  his 
interest  to  frater.  He  had  made  himself  necessary  to  the  king,  and  took 
advantage  dF  the  oppiMrtunity.  *'  Every  bottle  of  wine  consumed  in  the 
palace  put  something  in  his  pocket:  it  was  his  interest,  dierefore,  to 
prevent  the  king's  reformation  m  respect  of  drunkenness,  fiveiy  &voured 
slave,  eveiy  dancing-girl  who  atttactied  the  king's  notice,  paid  tribute  of 
his  or  her  earnings  into  the  open  palm  of  the  barber.  Even  the  Nawab 
and  the  commander-inKshief  of  th^  king's  forces  found  it  i^ieir  interest  to 
conciliate  the  reigning  &vourite  with  valuable  piesents."  At  the  saane 
time,  the  barber  encouraged  the  king's  innate  taste  for  ferocity,  and  took 
every  occasion  to  rouse  his  tiger  nature.  There  was  a  strong  feehn^  of 
enmity  prevailing  between  the  kmg  and  his  uncles,  because  th^  had 
tiied  to  prevent  his  gaining  the  Musnud,  and  he  wits  always  delighted 
when  he  could  inv^it  some  scheme  to  outrage  their  feelings.  In  this  the 
barber  was  his  willing  ooadjutcn*.  One  of  the  uncles,  Aao£^  by  name, 
was  invited  to  dinner  by  ^  king,  and  made  fearfully  intoncated— not 
by  feur  means,  but  by  the  barber  compounding  for  him  a  bottle  of 
■       -    If  -       -        ~  -    -       - 


Madeira  more  than  half  brandy,  fie  soon  foil  off  in  a  heavT,  lethargic 
sleep,  uid  the  barber  had  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  viilanous 
designs.  At  first  he  pulled  the  old  man's  long  moustache,  whidi  readied 
nearly  to  his  waist,  turning  his  head,  as  he  did  so,  first  one  way,  then  the 
other.  It  was  biurbarous  usage,  especially  for  an  infirm  old  man ;  and 
two  of  the  household  rose  from  their  chairs  to  interfore.  But  the  king 
was  furious.  '<  The  old  pig,"  as  he  politely  termed  his  uncle^  ^^  should  be 
treated  just  as  he  and  the  khan  pleased."  The  barber  then  procured  a 
piece  of  fine  twine,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts,  tying  one  firmly  in 
each  moustache.  He  then  fastened  the  other  ends  to  the  arms  of  the 
chair  on  which  the  old  man  sat.      The  king  daf^ed  his  hands,  and 
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laugrhed  loudly  at  the  ingenious  device.     The  barber  left   the  room. 

Feeling  convinced  that  some  new  trick  was  preparing,  the  Englishmen 

coxJJd  not  endure  it  any  longer,  and  one  of  them  rose  to  release  the  old 

maip.     But  the  king  fiercely  bade  him  begone,  and  our  author  accom- 

paqlied  him,  feeling  his  powerlessness  to  sway  the  king  in  his  present 

esoitement.     They  heffird  fubsequently  what  oecturred  after  their  de- 

paarture.    l!1ie  baroer  returned  with  some  fireworks  just  after  they  had 

left.     They  w«^  let  <^  under  the  oki  man's  ehair.    The  legs  of  the 

unfortunate  uncle  were  soorohed  and  burnt,  and  he  seized  the  arms  of 

the  chair  with  \m  hands,  and  started  to  his  ^t.    Two  locks  of  hair  were 

torn  from  his  upper  lip  as  he  did  so,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  witli  them. 

The  blood  flow^  freely  from  the  wound,  and  the  drunkenness  of  the 

stt^Bsrer  ditappeared.     He  left  the  room,  thanking  the  king  for  his  entw- 

tainment,  and  regretting  that  the  bleeding  of  his  nose  prevented  him  from 

i^emaining. 

After  this  outrage,  the  aotrre  enmil^  of  the  king's  ftennily  was  aroused. 
AYL  Lucknow  was  in  commotion.  The  royal  troops  were  beaten  by  the 
insorgents,  and  the  king  demanded  assistance  from  the  Resid^it,  who, 
however,. refused  it,  recommending  him  to  make  a  trip  with  his  fttmily. 
After  a  week  of  utter  conftision  a  hdlow.peaoe  was  patehed  up.  The 
absence  of  the  barber,  who  was  sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to  Calcutta, 
gave  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  other  Europeans  to  remonstrate,  and 
they  obtained  a  promise  from  the  king  that,  on  his  return,  he  should  be 
kept  to  hit  own  station,  and  not  be  pennitted  to  join  the  dinner-party. 
But,  Idas !  these  good  resolutions  ^aded  away  on  the  barber's  return,  and 
a  crisis  inevitably  took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  that  our  autlior 
and  his  friend  resigned  tneir  functions  and  quitted  Lucknow. 

A  few  words  will  complete  the  story  of  Nusser's  life :  "  The  power  of 
the  barber  grew  daily  greater.  His  pride  increased  with  his  power,  and 
no  limits  were  set  to  the  ct^rices  and  wild  pranks  of  despotic  authority 
and  reckless  depravity  combined.''  This  state  of  things  eoidd  not  last 
long :  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  Resident  fbroed  the  king  at  last 
to  part  with  his  favourite,  vrho  left  Lucknow,  it  is  said,  with  240,000/. 
But  this  was  seiding  the  king^s  death-warrant  His  fao^y  soon  obtained 
infiuenoe  in  die  pahioe— tiie  king  was  poisoned ;  and  one  of  his  tmcles, 
whom  he  had  treated  so  badly,  succeeded  him  on  the  Musnnd.  But  the 
fixture  career  of  the  barber,  as  we  have  heard  it,  will  also  serve  to  point 
a  moral  if  not  to  adorn  a  tale.  On  lus  return  to  England,  he  took  a 
fiincy  to  speculating,  and  af^  a  time,  Hke  the  frog  in  the  fable,  tried  to 
outvie  the  ox,  in  the  shape  of  a  railway  king.  His  speculations  were 
unsuccessful :  he  lost  all  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  was  compelled  to  go  through 
the  Insolvent  Court,  and  is  now  to  be  fi>und  as  conductor  of  a  'bus,  from 
his  loffy  position  probably  speculating  on  the  vanity  of  all  hunmn  wishes. 
In  taking  leave  of  this  most  interesting  book,  we  must  not  omit  men- 
tioning that  it  contains  some  most  graphic  accounts  of  ^e  animal  fights 
fer  which  Lttcknow  was  once  famous,  from  which  our  limits  would  not 
permit  ns  to  cull  any  extracts,  but  which  are  equally  well  deserving 
perusal  as  the  portions  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REVOLUTION. 

BY  AN  ETE-WITIVE88. 

When,  the  Chamber  assembled  again^  the  deputies  of  the  more  i 
rate  party  proposed  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  Pope,  expressive  of  thJ 
loyalty  and  submission ;  but  the  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Prince  of  O 
nino,  then  better  known  in  Rome  as  the  Citizen  Bonaparte.  The  Pope^  wtio 
was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  republican  foction,  which. he  had 
no  means  of  resisting,  resolved  to  fly  from  his  capital,  and  this  determi- 
nation was  approved  and  strengthened  by  the  counsels  of  the  foreign 
diplomatists,  wno  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  powers  they  represented, 
an  asylum  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Berlin,  Munich,  or  Brussels.   : 

But  watched  in  his  palace,  and  surrounded  by  the  armed  revolutionists, 
the  Pope  could  only  withdraw  from  Rome  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his 
gaolers  and  effecting  a  secret  flight.  This  alternative  was  then  resolved 
on  in  the  private  deliberations  of  the  Pope  with  the  corps  diplomatic. 
As  the  road  to  Civita-Vecchia  was  too  much  frequented  to  f^ord,a  chance 
of  safety,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  travel  by  land,  and  in  disguise 
to  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  Pope  feigned  indisposition ;  and  having 
supped  early,  he  retired  to  his  room,  after  having  spoken,  with  even  more 
than  his  accustomed  kindness,  to  those  of  the  noble  guard  who  were  in 
waiting  on  him,  and  expressing  the  gratitude  with  wbach  their,  devoted- 
ness  had  inspired  him.  He  divested  himself  of  the  pontifical  habiliments, 
and  assumed  the  simple  dress  of  a  priest.  The  Due  d'Harcourt,  the 
French  ambassador,  remained  behind  for  some  time,  as  if  engaged  with 
the  Pontiff  on  business ;  and  then  rang  a  bell  to  dismiss  the  noble  guard 
from  the  ante-room,  as  was  usual  when  the  Pope  retired  to  rest.  The 
lights  in  the  palace  were  then  extinguished,  and  the  Pope  passed  through 
the  darkened  saloons,  accompanied  by  the  head  of  his  household,  Filippani, 
his  valet,  and  Monsignor  Stella.  At  the  gate  they  found  a  hired  carriage, 
in  which  the  Pope  placed  himself,  accompanied  by  Monsignor  Stella ;  his 
valet  got  up  behind,  and  Count  de  Spaur,  the  Bavanan  minister,  seated 
himself  beside  the  coachman. 

"  Addio,  Signer  Abbate,"  said  Filippani,  as  the  carriage  drove  off— 
for  the  palace  gate  through  which  they  passed  was  guarded  by  sentinek 
of  the  civic  guard.  Alittie  beyond  Aricia,  the  Countess  de  Spaur  awaited 
the  fugitive,  and  conveyed  him,  in  her  travelling  carriage,  safely  across 
the  NeapoUtan  frontier.  The  Pope  rested  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  whilst 
Monsieur  de  Spaur  proceeded  to  announce  to  the  king  that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions.  The  king  hastened  to  give 
him  welcome ;  and  the  narrow  limits  of  Gaeta  soon  received  within  their 
precincts  the  chief  persons  of  both  courts. 

As  soon  as  the  diplomatic  body  arrived  at  Gaeta,  the  Pope  protested 
against  the  acts  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  violence  previous 
to  his  departure  from  Rome.  He  dissolved  the  ministry  of  the  16th  of 
November,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  carry  on  the  government 
Rome  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  its  sovereign  to  return :  the  Pope  replied 
by  a  peremptory  refusal.     Shortiy  after,  tiie  Constituent  Assembly  was 
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eonvoked  at  Borne,  wfaidi  proceeded  at  once  to  vote  the  aboRtidn  of  Ae 
pi^pacy,  and  to  proclaim  the  lepablic 

On  the  9th  bf  January,  1849,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  opened  the 
Chambers  in  person  in  me  ancient  hall  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  which  had 
witnessed  the  councils  of  free  and  republican  Florence,  ere  the  ambition 
of.  her  merchant-soTereims  rendered  Tuscan  liberty  the  prey  of  the 
greatest  and  the  best  of  the  MedicL  The  erand-duke  addressed  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  a  speedi  wherein  he  professed  to  feel  the 
warmest  approbation  for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  declared  that 
Tuscany  bad  now  but  one  enemy  remaining,  and  that  that  enemy  was 
—-Austria ! 

The  question  soon  arose  of  submitting  to  the  Chamber  the  minister's 
&yourite  project  of  the  Italian  Constituent :  and  it  then  appeared  that  the 
sovereign  hesitated  to  carry  through  the  concerted  measure.  There  can 
be  littie  doubt  that  this  plan  must  always  have  been  highly  distasteful  to 
the  prince ;  and  it  was,  at  no  time,  very  strongly  advocated  by  GuerrazzL 
The  latter  statesman  had  been  an  agitator  from  ambition,  as  well  as 
from  conviction,  whilst  absolute  principles  were  in  the  ascendant ;  but 
republicanism  fbrmed  no  part  of  his  political  creed.  Having  attuned  to 
the  direction  of  affairs,  the  chief  motives  that  impelled  his  subsequent  acts 
were  the  promotion  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  maintenance  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  the  security  of  the  independence  of  Tuaoany. 
It  was  witii  these  views  that,  at  a  later  period,  he  opposed  the  union  wim 
Rome,  which  would  have  reduced  his  country  to  a  province  of  the  metro- 
politan state ;  resisted  the  Piedmontese  intervention,  when  he  feared  that 
the  ambition  of  Charles  Albert  would  absorb  Tuscany  into  the  Sardinian 
mpnarohy;  and  finally  deferred  the  restoration  of  the  gfand-duke  until 
he  coiild  obtain  sufficient  guarantees  against  an  Austrian  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  the  abolition  of  popular  institutions,  whidi  would  be 
its  inevitable  result. 

When  Montanelli  presented  for  the  grand-duke's  signature  the  decree 
for  proposing  the  elections  for  the  Constituent,  the  prince  delayed  its 
execution.  Thus  unable  to  carry  out  his  programme,  Montanelli  prepared 
to  g^ve  in  his  resignation.  The  grand-duke  sent  for  Guerrazzi,  then 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  held  a  long  conference  with  him,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  English  minister. 
The  principal  arguments  by  which  Guerrazzi  succeeded  in  changing^  the 
determination  of  the  prince,  and  in  overruling  tiie  advice  which  he 
received  from  Sir  George  Hamilton,  to  resist  the  law  for  the  Constituent, 
are  given  at  length  by  Guerrazzi  himself.  That  statesman  was  of  opinion 
that  a  federal  union  of  the  states  of  Italy  would  strengthen  the  weaker 
principalities  against  the  aggression  of  the  stronger,  and  would  especially 
serve  to  defend  Tuscany  against  the  ambition  of  Sardinia,  which,  if  victo- 
rious over  Austria,  would  obttdn  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  northern  and 
central  states.  In  case  of  defeat,  Charles  Albert  incurred  but  littie  risk, 
as  the  integrity  of  Sardinia  would  be  secured  by  French  intervention ; 
whereas  the  existence  of  Tuscany,  as  a  sovereign  state,  was  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But'  the  Constituent  offered 
to  the  Pope,  the  grand-duke,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  a  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  independence,  on  condition  of  their  adhering 
to  the  new  kingdom  of   Upper  Italy,  which  was  to  be  composed  of 
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"BkimoBDi!^  LfmYmdjf  Veniet^  Modena,  and  Piffau^undir  the  •evomgotf 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Saidinia  imiiled  on  tboMi  liwilatioQS  as  e^idi* 
Iksnt  o£  Ae  Conatiioents  whtreM  MoBlaaelH  laqnred  mveslnuiied 
pofwen  fiir.the  dtputm.  G«eirasdi«eoii^ed^diSmiioa1qrmpM]^ 
a  pcmer  of  latfitterad  M^n  £mr  tli#  TiifOML  depati^ 
tes^  gewnuneot  sbeidd  retaia  the  pmpoMd  omXilixmB  aa  die  baaea  of  iia 
oim  paoeaadrnga;  and  ka  added  dio  inportant  modifioaitioD^  that  tha 
eacecutbe  power  in  Tasoaay  ahocdd  potaen  the  pritilega  of  aarigmng  to 
ifea  own  lepresentativea  soeh  limkatiooa  aa  it  deemed  ewentiAL  to  Aa 
aafiHy  of  ihe  exiatb|^  goveninieai.  The  grandrdake  then  consented  to 
mgn  the  deciee,  and  consigned  it  to  Guerrazzi,  to  be  presented  to  the 
ehamhar. 

It  18  diffieolt  to  detcnuDe  whether  Moatanella's  pcoject  liad  heeiiy  at 
finl^  aoeepted  b j  the  grand^ke  in  ignoranfio  of  tine  extant  of  the 
dan^  to  wkiah  it  nnghl  expose  Um»  or  whether  he  had  always  eotee* 
tainedy  but  eenoealedy  Us  diuike  to  it  GnerraaB  xenorta  a  convanatien 
that  took  place  between  Ums^  and  the  prince^  whieh  xeodns  tibeaubae- 
qnent  eondiut  of  the  gxand^dnke  strange  and  inexplieaUe^  When 
Guemund  asaonoMd  the  duties  <^  office,  he  deaired  to  he  DEifonned  of  the 
aovera^'s  real  wiahea  iqpon  the  important  qneatioa  of  iiio  Cooatitiieayl. 
The  gnrndniake  replied,  that  he  had  franMy  and  honestly  aecepted  the 
minii^rial  prograaune.  Gnerraad  repreaented  to  him,  that  by  so  doing 
he  might  endimg^  hia  erown ;  but  the  grand-dnke  assmed  him  that  he 
had  oonsdered  the  danger,  and  did  not  fiaar  it,  becaoae  he  waa  so  weD 
ewsTiooed  of  Ihe  k>^  (^  hia  peqde,  that  he  was  peraaaded,  if  ftaqaeotion 
of  goremment  Ware  re&rred  to  unireraid  md&tLgtf  tiiat  the  TOte  tf  &e 
majority  would  prore  thmr  attachment  to  the  constitntiimal  monardiy. 
Guenraaai  erapreaaed  the  same  oonriotion ;  but  added  a  pramae^  that  if 
the  pixaoe  mould  ever  find  oooaaion  to  r^^t  having  gmn  his  enuimit 
to  the  Constituent,  he  would,  if  frankly  consulted,  endeavour  to  free  the 
grand-duke  from  the  neeessily  of  carxymg  out  this  dangerous  measure. 

It  is  also  eertam,  that  at  a  later  peri<%  only  a  diort  time  be£»e  the 
grand-^ake  left  hia  capital  for  ^enna,  Guerraizi,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
HamiLixm,  repeated  the  same  offer,  and  ez^ssed  MontaneHL's  willvigneas 
to  withdraw  from  the  administration,  eonvinoed,  aa  he  then  wa^  of  his 
inabikW  to  carry  through  the  measme  to  whidi  he  waa  pledged.  He 
was  of  o^anion,  titot  had  no  other  cause  interraned  to  froatnte  the 
exeoution  of  fak  plan,  it  waa  certain  that  Chailea  Albert,  if  vmtorma  in 
the  Italian  war,  would  never  consent  to  lay  down  the  «rown  wUdi  hs 
had  conquered  before  the  eommiaaioners  of  the  Constituent  Or,  if  he 
aubmitted  to  ^e  vain  form,  who  oould  dictate  to  a  naosiairdi  tcbm^haat 
in  arms^  and  elated  with  sucoesa  ?  Nor  waa  tfiere  now  airf  ahanoa  of  Aa 
Timg  of  Na^dee'  adherence  to  the  project. 

Moatandn,  actuated  by  these  convictbns^  ofiSned  hia  rarignation  i  hat 
in  token  of  Ua  good*will  towarda  the  minirtEy,  from  which  ha  aepaocated 
himself,  he  oonsented  to  accept  a  diplomatic  mission  to^^  Ttnii^  or  Paiia 
The  grand*duke  consulted  Guerrasoo,  who  wil&ngly  undertook  to  reduce 
the  proje^  of  tiwConatitttent  into  narrower  and  more  BMuageaUe  limita 
It  is  bdieved  that  the  English  minister  alao  oounsdied  the  grand*-dake 
to  accept  Montanelli'a  resignation ;  but  die  prince  decided  apoa  refusing 
H,  and  having  ordered  Montanelli  to  retam  to  die  palaoa^  reoeived  hi» 
with  the  greatest  cordiality. 
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lb;  Moittai«lUt  ihe  gnaid-dukf ,  oa  tb^  SMk  oi  JioiiiTy*  adopted  th^ 
iKiforlwoAU  iwphMioift  o£  wtbdra^viiif  piiiaitely  ta  Sioona^  wl^ibm  b« 
bad  alieady  ^wi  bia  Sapaiy.  Tbe  n^oben  of  tbt  fpovenmeiM;,  aa  aoQi> 
1^  ina  daparttve  wa?  knowiv  inunadialdY  wxoU  t»  the  gnAd<dukat 
antmating  him  to  ntum  to  Flofwoa  vitboot  deby,  m  Tm  abwoee^  hi 
Biamai^ts  so  critical  endangered  iba  lafiMy  of  the  atatow  In  the  e?«nt  of 
his  refusal,  they  tendered  their  resignatiotuk  The  graod-dnko  infimoed 
tiittpp.  m  i^yr  that  be  nas  ikm  iU^  bul;  aMured  them  of  hi«  ratvm  aa 
aoon  aa  bis.  WMi  fermi^  Joim  to  Bndeitako  the  jounney.  In  the 
intadmay  be  desiied  Gnantazii  in  particulac  io  waleh  o?er  the  poblia 
seciuity. 

Tb0  saioisto^  ]lhen  de^Mtohed  two  eonfide»tial  meiavigens  GUigi> 
geaafalof  the  dyie  giiard»  and  PennBi.  the  oUef  o£  the  awnicipality,  to 
pray  the  pAnm  to  retum  to  iha  eapi^  in  tuna  to  avert  the  dai^era 
mmsAk  his  ahseoieo  tbfeaiened  to  oceaaion«  The  grand*duke  renewed  ibo 
asat^ranoea  to  bis  eoimdl  of  hia  (nnceve  intentien  to  return  as  K>oa  aa 
lufl  health  was  re*establi«hed>  expreaied  hie  unwillingness  to  aeei^t  the 
ie«%oation  of  his  wm^n^  and  comittanded  thai  coie  of  th«»i  should 
attend  him  at  Sienna^  On  the  ^  of  Febraary,  Montandli«  the  chief  of 
ibo  eoiminly  obeyed  the  ofd«^  and  repaived  to  tiie  grand-duk«» 

On  the  7th  of  Febnianr^  Montandli  returned  to  Florence ;  and»  <m 
the  evening  of  the  same  day^  in  spite  of  his  reiterated  promisee  to  hia 
minia^era  that  ho  would  return  to  tbe  eapital  in»nediately>  the  grand- 
difiko  fled  ftmately  to  San  Stefi»n<s  a  smaU  fishtag-toifm  on  the  coast 
It  may  fi^y  bo  asked  why  so  mud^  diqplieity  was  enfloyed  to  escape 
firom  a  npnistiy  wldeh  had  Yofaintaiily  tendered  Ihm  rewgnftHon,  or  to 
ayoftd  the  Tote  f<Mr  the  Coastitu«i<^  fircin  which  Groeiran  bad  offeeed  to 
fireehim,  and  wbidoiMontandti  himself  was  already  prepared  to  abandon? 
The  mmjgilmty  of  ibe  goyennaent  with  the  lepuMican  party  for  tho 
d^hrooement  <^  the  gnmd^duka  haa  be«i  addnoed  aa  a  renson  for  these 
iU*adviaed  side  of  the  aoyexeign*  B«t  the  anbeequont  trial  of  Gueorani 
for  high  treaaon  enabled  him  to  pnl  £wwaxd  ami^  uad  nnaaswerablo 
proofs  not  only  that  bo  was  not  in  league  with  that  ftetioQ,  but  that  ho 
opposed  dNBir  phuia  ao  power&U^  and  so  e£betually»  that  ho  was  threat- 
ened with  die  same  ftte  aa  Boesi  bjr  that  inforiated  parfy. 

It  ia  eyideni  tilM  the  grrad^duke,  alaisoed  at  the  daring  attitude 
assttAMid  bj  the  feyektifmial%  whom  he  had  hitherto  iBbtt^ed  and 
eaicQarf^^edi  dat^muBed  no  Icmger  Uk  ccuntent  bimaelf  with  the  offer  of 
Ina  nnsastan  to  aara  Idm  firom  &  daagoroiw  dianoea  of  the  Ocmstituenti 
bvt,  trnstbg  to  ibefnceaaa  o£  iba  Anatrian  wane  in  flie  Milanftw^  reeolyed 
to  abandon  bia  domhuom^  that  bo  m^ht  xetam  to  them  agaw  under  the 
pvotection  of  fofeigA  bayoneto.  No  other  supposition  can  be  reoonciled 
irith  tho  Cirenti  Aat  oce«rai»^  Aft^  ibe  flight  of  tba  grandrduke— 
amidiA  tho  awakened  hopes  and  inereaaed  audacity  which  were  thus 
aroused  in  tibe  repubbcans— -the  ministera  had  no  enoioo  but  to  aoo^ 
the  autbovify  Aafe  was  ccmfared  oa  tho8a»  of  ta  abandon  tho  country  a 
fvwjr  to  tibe  most  feaxfid  anarchy. 

U  appears  beyond  a^doubt,  srooa  the  commuiueations  ci  GuerraaBd,  at 
iim  erisu^  with  Figli,  tho  goyemoroC  Lc^bom, »  manof  nltca^sqpublicatt 
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opinions,  that  the  ininiflter  employed  erery  ^brt  to  calm  the  pdUk 
agitatioDi  and  to  conceal  the  divinon  bietween  the  prince  and  lus 
council.  And  when  Guerrazzi  lettmt  that  Maznni  was  expected  at 
Leghorn,  he  sent  the  following  teleeraphic  despatdi  to  the  governor  of 
ihiEit  city  :  **  I  hear  that  Mazzini  is  coming.  The  government  warn 
the  governor  to  employ  every  posnhle  precaution.  The  grand-didce  is 
ahsent  from  the  ca|nta].  A  republican  movement  would  suffice  to  prevent 
his  return ;  and  tms  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Here,  all  are 
entirely  averse  to  the  republic.*' 

Many  other  documents  equally  conddsive  might  be  quoted  to  attest 
Guerrazzi's  strenuous  endeavours  to  prevent  the  republican  party  firom 
stirring  at  this  perilous  crisis,  and  his  own  determination  to  '^beep  them 
down. 

As  soon  as  the  flight  of  the  grand-duke  was  known,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  such  measures  as  would  best  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  of  society  itself,  menaced  with  utter  disorganisation  by  this  unfortu- 
nate event,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of  politictd  excitement  and  popular 
violence.  During  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February,  Guerraza  and 
Montanelli  called  to  their  presence  the  leaders  of  uie  revolutionary 
clubs,  and  exhorted  them  to  assist  in  restoring  tranquillity  by  abstaining 
from  any  acts  of  outrage.  But  the  republicans  were  too  well  aware  ci 
the  favourable  nature  of  the  present  contingency  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  designs,  and  they  would  not  consent  to  lose  so  promising  an 
opportunity. 

On  the  following  day  the  ministers  announced  to  the  Chambers  the 
departure  of  the  grand-duke  for  San  Ste&no,  and  read  the  letter  in 
wmch  he  commanded  them  to  publish,  widiout  delay,  his  determinati<m 
to  retract  his  consent  to  the  project  of  a  law  for  the  Constituent. 

'^  I  beg  the  administration,"  it  said,  "to  give  publicity  to  the  whole  of 
the  present  declaration,  that  every  one  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  occasion  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  negative  that 
I  now  give  to  the  sanction  of  the  law  for  the  election  of  Tuscan 
representatives  to  the  Italian  Constituent ;  and  if  this  publicity  is  not 
completely  given  with  the  greatest  despatch,  I  shall  be  constrainea  to  do  it 
myself,  from  the  place  to  which  it  may  please  Providence  to  remove  me." 

No  sooner  was  the  communication  from  the  sovereign  read,  than 
Niccolini,  the  head  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  clubs,  burst  into  the 
Chamber,  followed  by  a  mob,  and  announced  himself  as  the  bearer*  of 
the  commands  of  the  people.  The  president  declared  the  Assembty 
dissolved  in  consequence  of  this  violence,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  he 
retired,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  deputies ;  whilst  the  mob  decreed, 
by  acclamation,  the  dethronement  of  the  grand-duke,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  nomination  of  a  provisional  government.  Guer- 
razzi exhorted  the  Assembly  not  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  mob,  but 
to  return  to  their  places,  and  confront  the  peril  which  threatened  their 
country.  Niccolini,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  still  insisted  that  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  and  that  the  deputies  should  descend  into  the 
public  square,  that  the  people  might  elect  a  provisionid  government.  Bat 
Guerrazzi  successfully  opposed  lumself  to  the  violence  of  the  demagogue^ 
and  his  ferocious  ban^ds ;  and  the  president,  having  been  induced  to 
return,  the  Assembly  resumed  its  sitting.     It  was  then  proposed  by  two 
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dqmties,  Soe(»aiidTriiiri,ibat,a8ihecoiiiitiy,  In  these  terriUe  momfnts, 
remained  wi^iout  a  government,  they  should  accede  to  the.  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  naming  a  provisional 
IFOvemment.  The  proposal  was  unanimously  aaopted ;  and  the  vptes  of 
uiat  day  comprise  tlie  names  of  Don  Andreo  Corrini,  Duke  of  C^pigliano, 
and  n^urly  all  the  members  of  die  actual  government  of  Tuscany 
(Deeemjber,  1853).  The  members  of  the  new  government^  conusting  of 
Guerrazzi,  Montapelli,  and  Mazzoni,  were  carried  by  the  people  down  to 
the  Piazza,  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  which  the  Chamber  met ;  and 
the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  confirmed  by  public  acclamation,  placed  the 
three  popular  leaders  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

The  mob  then  proceeded  to  conmut  every  excess  pf  frantic  outrage. 
The  arms  of  the  grand-duke  were  torn  down  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found,  but  the  government  removed  them  from  many  places  to.  prevent 
tiie  violence  of  the  people ;  trees  of  liberty  were  planted  in  every  quarter 
of  the  town ;  and  die  republican  press,  under  the  direction  of  the  dubs,, 
published  the  most  inflammatory  addresses,  u^ng  the  instant  union  of 
the  state  into  a  joint  republic  with  Rome,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  Possessing  no.  material  force  whatever  to 
xee^rain  these  excesses,  Guerrazzi  yet  opposed  himself  to  them  with  his 
utmost  power,  and  neglected  no  means  by  which  he  might  curb  the 
violence  of  the  democratic  faction,  which — through  the  preponderance  of 
the  clubs — ^now  ruled  the  country  with  arbitrary  sway.  His  chief  object, 
at  this  time,  was  to  postpone,  by  every  possible  method,  the  union  with 
Rome,  and  the  consequent  proclamation  of  the  republic ;  and  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Chambers  he  purposed  to  appeal  to  the  country.  There 
was  no  room  whatever  to  doubt  that  this  reference  of  the  question  of 
government  to  universal  sufi&age  would  be  answered  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  with  a  vote  for  the  return  of  their  le^timate  sovereign, 
to  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  especially  the  rural  population, 
was,  at  that  time,  sincerely  attached.  There  is  also  littie  doubt  that, 
bearing  in  mind  the  gpiarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  constitutional 
liberty  which  would  arise  from  the  popular  vote,  Guerrazzi  preferred  tp 
effect  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Tuscany  by  means  of  this 
appeal.  But  his  aim  was  frustrated  by  the  acts  of  men  certainly  less 
capable — perhaps  less  honest — than  himself.  Yet  Guerrazzi's  sincerity 
in  opposing  the  republic  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Assembly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  offered  to  him,  as  the  price  of 
the  immediate  proclamation  of  the  union  of  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  States, 
a  seat  as  triumvir  of  the  joint  republic.  Guerrazzi  not  only  refused  the 
offer,  but  was  the  constant  and  successful  opponent  of  the  union  of  the 
two  states,  and  of  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  Tuscany. 

On  the  18th  of  February  an  immense  mob — ^incited  by  the  armed 
and  desperate  exiles,  who  fiilled  the  town  and  chiefly  composed  the  clubs 
—-collected  before  the  Palace  of  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  compel  th^ 
government  to  proclaim  the  republic  upon  the  spot.  Niccojini  haran^ed 
the  peo[Je,  and  represented,  in  the  most  violent  terms,  that  Guerrazzi  was 
deceiving  them ;  that  he  was  a  determined  ene^ly  to  the  republic,  and 
acting  in  the  interests  of  the  grand-duke ;  that  it  was  no  longer  tb&  duty 
of  the  people  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  trifled  with.  The  moment  now 
arrived  for  them  to  force  tiieir  way  into  the  palace,  and  compel  the 
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AssemUy  to  {My^liim  tke  ndpuMiet  «nA  if  the  diiflf  <tf  die  «f9^^m)niil 
^yennBefit  oontmued  to  oppose  Mms^  to  the  wiriies  of  tiie  people^ 
uurtloe  dematided  thet  Hd  shoiiud  be  ttinled  dowxi  from  the  windows  i»f  tte 
AftH,  to  meet  llie  late  that  awaited  the  enemies  of  liheitj.  Sifted  W 
the  fbrkMtt  dedamatkms  of  their  tnbvnei  die  people  btffst  ^to  Ifee  imft 
of  the  Assembly,  threatening  deadi  to  Giiemfid  if  the  repnbHe  nmt^  nxA 
instantly  prookimed?  and  dio  witnesses  of  that  feai&l  aoene  eqMetad 
every  mixnent  to  se^  the  menace  «an4ed  into  execution. 

But  the  leady  wit  of  the  statesman  sated  Inmself  from  die  deadly-  p^fl, 
and  his  country  from  the  impending  eriL  He  lepHed  that  he  was  wMlki^ 
to  proclaim  the  republic  ai  toon  as  two  thousand  Ploi^n^ns  nlsoM 
appear  in  arms  to  snppoit  the  new  form  of  govemmsnt.  "The  people 
replied,  with  loud  aoclamations,  diat  thirty  thousand  were  ready  to  tdce 
up  arms  in  the  cause.  '*  Two  thousand  are  enough,**  TepBed  Guemuat. 
But  in  accordance  with  Ms  eagaoioas  anticipation,  two  thousand  were  not 
Rnmd  willing  to  fight  ibr  a  republie. 

Alter  the  camtnktion  of  Mihm,  Venice  had  withdrawn  heiaelf  fimn 
ihe  union  widi  I^edmont ;  the  eommisston^v  who  had  been  Mnt  diere  Irr 
CharlesAibert  were  driven  out  of  dM  town;  andMamnwasi^-estiMisfted 
in  his  former  authority,  as  chief  of  i^e  repdbhc.  In  the  autumn  of  184^ 
Manin  had  restored  the  ^ifications  of  Tenice ;  and,  with  die  aid  of  CIms 
boman  and  Neapolitan  reinfrnreements,  the  garrison  Imd  been  aMe  not 
only  to  hold  out  the  town,  but  Ind  repulsed  die  Austtian^  widi  the  kM 
of  sev^  fanndx^d  men  and  eight  pieces  of  artiliery.  The  rich  ToluntarSjr 
contributed  their  money,  th^  jew^,  and  didr  nkte  to  swq^ply  m 
expenses  dP  the  war;  Wt  die  recal  of  the  Neap(mtan  troops  gveidy 
weakened  the  means  of  defrnce. 

In  February,  1849,  aome  dianges  had  been  nrnde  in  die  fliinn  of 
govemm^t,  wineh  wae,  however,  stili  conducted  by  Mantn,  aided  by  m 
responsive  council* 

The  12th  of  March,  1849,  was  die  term  of  die  anniiMace  eonduded 
bt^ween  the  Kmg  of  Sardinia  and  Marshcd  RsMletaky.  Qiobeiti  \Iim  now 
at  die  head  of  the  Fiedmontese  ministry,  which  wamly  advocated  tim 
prosecutbn  of  the  war  with  Austria.  The  ChambMB  nesitated  ai  ^ 
renewal  of  the  unequal  contest ;  but,  after  a  ^solution,  the  new  Assembly, 
Composed  of  much  less  moderate  dements  than  die  last  Chamber,  eag«ily 
entered  into  die  views  of  the  mimstry.  But  Giobertfs  govmlmeirt 
terminated  abrupdy,  through  a  division  in  the  caUnet,  consequent  upon 
a  nroposed  intervention  in  Tuscany.  Gioberti,  a  aealous  eonstitudoikalisl^ 
duigwidy  strove  to  avert  the  chances  of  an  Austrian  occupation  df  die 
Tuscan  States ;  Fiedmontese  troops  weie  offered  to  the  grand-duke  k 
support  of  Ids  authority  in  Florence ;  and  the  agents  of  foreign  ooorts 
counselled  the  acceptance  of  thk  succour^  which  at  once  dfered  a  gua- 
^ntee  against  Amftrian  intettenftion,  and  for  the  protectkm  of  die  eonsd* 
tudon.  But  Oioberd\i  ^soUei^ues  in  office,  of  &r  more  extreme  opinions 
dian  himself,  lefosed  to  sanction  an  interference  of  vvhich  the  oljeet  wis 
the  restoration  of  Leopdd  II.  Hie  Chamber  upheld  die  extreme  party 
in  the  administration  %  and  Giobecd  was  compiled  to  irettre  from  m 
goveitiment.  He  was  soit  on  a  mission  to  Paris^  where  he  continoed  IS 
reside ;  and,  four  yeaia  after,  he  &xi  in  diat  city. 

The  Orand-Duke  of  Tueeany  delayed  and  hesitated  i<»  a  while  at  San 
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-vHbo  attended  him  that  he  would  not  leate  dio  eonntnr ;  aad  witfaiii  • 

£enr  hMom  aflber  he  had  made  that  promise^  embarked  on  boacd  aa  EngHA 

<«rar^*eaiiier  whkh  had  beea  placed  at  his  diapotal,  asd  sailed  lor  NapUi. 

Vairioits  pretozti  were  adduced  for  the  adoption  o£  tluf  itep,  wnidi 

piv>bably  fcmned  the  completioa  of  hif  plaii.     A  letter  from  the  Pope  mm 

mwad  to  iiate  advised  it ;  aad  it  ^s  also  been  affirmed  that  he  was  com^ 

palled  to  fly  by  the  adTance  o£  a  cokunn  of  ihfb  civic  guard,  sent  agaiait 

gam  by  Pigl>t  the  ffOTcmor  cf  Leghorn.    Bat  aothing  is  more  certata 

tihaa  toe  fact  that  die  grand^lukBt  at  that  moment,  inenrred  no  danger 

^»viiate?er  ftom  any  quarter.    An  English  frigate  was  aochorad  opposite 

^o  San  Stefimo;  a  war-eteamer  lay  close  to  land ;  under  the  gons  of  Ae 

BaffiiBh  diips  no  hostile  troops  would  hare  ventursd  to  attadc  him  i  sooid 

in  &e  eveot  of  danger  preeenting  itself  £tom  any  quarter.  Captain  Cod* 

ffingtan  had  offered  to  land  the  marines  of  the  Tkiii  for  his  protaotiotu 

A  renewal  of  the  war  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  triumph  of  tht 
cdtra-liberai  party  in  Piedoiont.  The  Idaigy  aware  of  his  deficiency  in  tha 
neeessaiy  means  for  proseeutiag  a  fttcoossral  oontest  against  Ae  rsoovated 
powm  of  the  AuHiian  Empire,  but  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  thi 
netieas  that  dominatsd  the  public  mind,  redgned  himself  to  the  fate 
^ivhich  he  foiesaw,  and  resunod  the  war  wiUi  the  melancholy  hope  thai 
die  &et  hi^tfe-ficld  that  witneaed  his  defeat  would  offer  him  the  uUkbm 
<)fagtav<e.  • 

Curiei  Albert  found  hims^  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  has  beea 
diiRffently  estimated  at  a  hundred  uid  twenty  and  at  a  hmdred  and 
thirty^five  tiuraaand  mea,  but  he  was  ill  suj^plied  with  money,  or  dii 
neoeesary  maans  for  carrying  on  4  kngAcned  stn^gle.  Hie  repaired 
to  AiexancMa,  lihe  h«id*qnarters  d  his  army,  and  at  Ae  news  of  tfaii 
feat  step  towuds  Ae  opening  of  a  fieA  campaign  Brenia  rose  at  anc% 
aad  imrte  the  Aastrians  frwn  her  walls,  amr  performing  podigies  o£ 
iraloor,  whidi  excited  the  adnuimtion  even  of  Qeneral  Nugenti  the 
Aostriaa  commander,  who  was  sererdiy  wounded  in  the  combat. 

The  Piedmontese  army  had  been  demoralised  by  the  acts  of  the  xevola* 
tieaanr  sigouts,  who,  whilst  they  urged  the  troops  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  thmr  blood  in  the  endeavixur  to  ez|^  the  Crermaa  oppvessi^ 
thmn  equally  to  ndstrust  the  king,  in  order  to  depiite  him  of  their  all" 
impoxtant  eupport^  when  the  hour  of  oontest  slunild  come  between  the 
MOimi^ical  party  and  the  proaaoters  of  aMuaxkj^ 

The  king  resigned  die  command  of  the  foroea  to  General  Chtaanowaky, 
a  Fole^  under  whose  ordon  the  two  young  princes  and  the  SanMoisBa 
gieaeials  wen  phoed.  On  the  2l8t  of  Mansh,  the  two  armies  w«m  in 
presence  cf  eadi  other  at  Montana  The  Piedmontese  general,  Bm, 
obtakied  biiUiant  soceess  in  a  partial  engagement  at  Sfmausca,  md  took 
agraat  nambcr  of  |uisocMrs.  The  Savoyud  troops  ^tinguished  dMBH 
ec&es  hj  th^  gulaat  candoi^  at  Geinbolo,  and  repnlsed  GeacErd 
Wratndcw.  Bat  GaoeiakDitrando  aad  lA2tfaiitiOEa  were  leas  aaooea^ 
imd  expetienoed  a  defoat  from  the  oorpe  wkh  which  they  were  enaaged. 
The  array  fell  badk  upon  Kovaia  on  the  22nd,  aith  oonndacaUe  loss  ia 
prboatrs^  and  fife  pieces  of  cannon  i  whilst  the  despatch  of  the  gjuicial 
ccmioiaadiiigindbi^annoanced  the  traasonof  BomanaOi  who  had  aMowed 
the  Aastrians  to  •cfosB  the  Tessino  tiaopposed. 
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.  Hie  23rd  of  March  witnessed  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novanu  Th 
action  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  La  Bicocca,  yHtl 
i]ie  fire  opened  along  the  whole  line.  The  two  brigades  of  SaYfl/ and 
Sayona  fought  with  the  utmost  spirit,  although  suroring  great  fati^e 
from  the  combats  of  the  two  preceding  days.  Eveiy  position  upon  that 
Iiard*fought  field  was  lost  and  retaken  repeatedly  during  the  day.  At 
La  Bicocca,  the  most  important  post  for  tiie  Piedmontese  defence,  the 
contest  raged  with  the  greatest  fury.  The  body  of  reserve,  tmder  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  fought  there  with  the  most  determined 
bravery ;  the  prince  had  several  horses  killed  under  him,  but  continued 
to  direct  his  troops  on  foot.  Till  half-past  four  o'clock  victoiy  seemed 
secured  to  the  Sardinian  arms ;  but  at  five  o'clock  the  Austnans  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  La  Bicocca,  broke  through  the  centre 
of  the  Piedmontese  line,  and  the  army  retreated  in  disorder  on  Novara. 

Chrzanowsky  had  shown  no  abiUty  in  command,  but  the  unfortunate 
king  had  not  omitted  any  exertion ;  with  his  accustomed  heroism,  he  was 
continually  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  beneath  tiie  most 
destructive  fire,  seeking  a  soldier's  grave  on  his  last  battie-field,  when 
General  DurandoT  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  forcibly  out 
of  the  range  of  fire.  The  death  he  sought  was  refused  him  in  the 
fight;  and  he  retired  within  the  walls  of  Novara,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sons,  of  his  staff,  and  of  such  of  his  ministers  as  were  pre- 
sent with  him,  he  renounced  his  crown  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
He  embraced  the  sons  whom  he  was  never  to  see  again ;  thanked  ms 
faitiiful  followers  for  the  fidelity  they  had  shown  him ;  and  announced 
his  determination  to  depart  immediately,  to  die  in  a  foreign  and  a  distant 
land.  The  tears  of  his  children  and  the  prayers  of  his  servants  failed 
to  shake  his  resolution ;  and,  in  the  night  of  the  fatal  day  that  followed 
his  defeat,  he  set  forth,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  attendant,  to  his 
place  of  exile.  A  few  months  later,  the  lonely  and  melancholy  death-bed 
of  Oporto  terminated  the  career  of  a  patriot  prince,  and  affixed  a  lasting 
stigma  to  the  misconduct  of  a  people  for  whom  he  had  hazarded  and  lost 
80  much. 

The  night  after  the  battle  which  decided  the  £Eite  of  Italy,  great  dis- 
order broke  out  amongst  the  Piedmontese  soldiery,  furious  at  their  defeat, 
and  maddened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Milanese,  through  which  the  fruits 
of  so  many  gallant  efforts  had  been  destroyed.  The  troops  attacked  the 
inhabitants  of  Novara,  pillaged  their  houses,  and  threatened  to  bi;im  the 
town.  The  young  sovereign,  who  had  just  mounted  a  throne  under  such 
disastrous  auspices,  was  compelled  to  employ  force  to  reduce  the  mutineers 
to  submission,  and  the  conquerors  of  Pastrengo  and  Goito  were  with 
difficulty  taueht  to  bear  the  hard  lessons  of  defeat  and  subjection. 

An  armistice  was  immediately  signed  with  Radetzky,  stipulating  the 
security  of  the  Piedmontese  territory.  Radetzky  then  took  possession  of 
Parma,  and  restored  it  to  the  hereditary  prince,  in  whose  favour  tiie 
reigning  duke  resigned  the  sovereignty.  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  were 
subdued  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy  was  again 
reduced  beneath  the  Austrian  yoke.  Venice  alone  held  out ;  and  Genoa, 
taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  of  the  king,  revolted,  and  proclaimed  tiie 
old  republican  form  of  government,  which  flattered  the  people  by  the 
reminiscences  of  former  glory,  and  the  hope  of  future  mdependence» 
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'General  -La  Marmora  waf  s^nt  against  lihe  place,  and^  after  a  stoat 
lesistaneey  Genoa  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  hopkess  contest^  and  to 
submit  agiun  to  the  power  of  Sardinia. 

Meanwhile  the  French  government,  jealous  of  German  asc^idancy  in 
Italy,  hud  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  Rome,  for  the  doable  purpose  of 
restoring  thejpapacy  and  of  preventing  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the 
Austrians.  The  republicans  of  Rome  protested  energetically  against  the 
destruction  of  their  mfimt  government  by  a  sister  republic,  self-constituted 
like  themselves ;  and  they  prepared  to  resist  the  French  forces  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  famous  Garibaldi,  an  adventurer,  who,  banished  from 
Italy  for  political  offences,  had  conducted  a  partisan  warfare  in  the  contests 
of  South  America,  arrived  in  Italy  at  the  first  intelligence  of  a  renewal 
of  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  offered  to  Charles  Albert  the  services  of  a 
sword  to  which  he  had  gpiven  celebrity  by  fearless  intrepidity,  and  an 
uncompromising  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Fearine^  the  repub« 
lican  predilections  of  his  new  ally,  Charles  Albert  declined  nis  aid ;  and 
Garibaldi  now  threw  himself  into  Rome  with  his  band,  detemuned  to 
assist  in  holding  out  the  city  to  the  last. 

In  preparing  for  the  defence  of  Rome,  nrither  order  nor  justice  were 
heedeo.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants— the  riches  of  the  churches- 
treasures  of  art — ^were  all  sacrificed,  recklessly  and  remorselessly,  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  desperadoes  into  whose  power  the  city  had  fallen. 

General  Oudinot  commanded  the  French  armv.  With  the  accustomed 
courage  of  that  high-spirited  people,  and  sometning  of  the  presumption 
which  equally  distinguishes  them,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  oi  the 
^ty  with  liUle  precaution,  intimately  persuaded  that  the  adventurers 
who  bf^K>sed  them  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  The  result  ei 
their  rashness  was  the  signal  discomfiture  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of 
firom  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  takein  prisoners. 

The  Roman  republic  was  now  threatened  with  many  dangers  and 
numerous  adversaries.  The  King  of  Naples  was  marching  upon  Rome 
with  a  considerable  army ;  and  two  thousand  Spanish  troops,  under  the 
comimand  of  General  Cordova,  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  On 
the  other  side,  Bologna  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Radetzky,  and  that 
ciiy  had  displayed  in  its  defence  a  determination  and  courage  that  did 
honour  to  its  citizens. 

After  the  repulse  of  General  Oudinot,  a  French  commissioner  was 
despatched  to  treat  with  Mazani,  but  it  appeared  that  the  views  of 
Monsieur  Lesseps,  himself  a  republican,  proved  too  coneenial^  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  sent  to  negotiate.  He  was  soon  recalled  reprimanded, 
and  dismissed ;  and  the  treaty  which  he  had  prepared  was  annulled,  as  it 
promised  to  the  Romans  the  assistance  of  the  French  army^  to  repel  the 
foreien  invaders,  who  had  violated  their  territory  on  every  side. 

Whilst  the  proceedings  of  the  French  were  thus  held  in  suspense. 
Garibaldi  attached  tiie  ELing  of  Naples,  whose  army  was  posted  within 
mght  of  the  Alban  Hills.  The  contest  was  well  sustained  on  both  sides^ 
but  the  success  seems  to  have  been  doubtful,  and  the  Neapolitan  army  fell 
back  on  Terracina. 

Venice,  with  determined  resolution,  still  repulsed  the  triumphant  Aus* 
trians  from  her  shores.  Manin  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  support  hiitt 
m  holding  out  tiie  town.    The  Chamber  decreed  that  Venice  should 
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itodMlaily  «iido(deidlafla»dal  tDb#itriicktQ<c<ninQniontl^ 
tkij  NBoMunu  A£bn  tlw  d^at  of  Nofttmi  CbiMiml  P«]^  retomad  to 
aid  the  Venetians,  and  the  defence  imt  eoodiictod  with  «pint  and  tigomSi 
hk  a  tortie  of  the  gixrison  at  M«stre>  tiu^  took  mght  fau&dred  fOMuars, 
tix  piMM  of  «aBiioii»  and  jereial  ftandardi,  and  glorjr  seemad  to  sttala 
<MOo  mom  OfMti  tfaa  aaoiuit  city  of  tba  Doges.  Tm  fort  of  MalglMm  was 
doftikbd—- vdnfyf  andaed,  bat  miix  despairinf  ooiinig<e,  which  obo  of  IJht 
UtIaMtt  ODfimiet  of  hal^  fmdom  mn  jvmj  aamod  h^iiMe;  but  «t 
laacth  the  MvinDg  sCroogth  of  the  mmaj  hnit^;fat  to  betr  tfotk  tbt 
bonaged  a  foroo  which  thdr  anost  dMporato  affoarti  were  muible  to 


On  the  find  of  Jane  tho  armiitioo  axpired  botween  tba  Bonatw  mad 
tfaeir  benagwiy  and  the  fioawed  attMik  upon  tba  atfoa^  walk  of  tbi 
a&doat  citjf  wai  jottttnod  and  rapeUad  with  a  coortga  wh^  ft  woaid  bt 
ai  to^ust  to  deny  to  tha  deAmdan  of  Room,  as  to  th«r  oountiyiiiea  who 
ao  bsavely  held  osA  Bmtoia  and  Yicenia,  Vatiioo  and  BologiuL  Tki 
Srincbaimy  ooeopted  tha  xanga  of  heights  that  oonmaiid  the  towtt.  The 
oonvent  of  San  Pancrazio,  on  Mount  Jamouhts,  and  tba  V2la  Pandli^ 
bq^ndtboVadoaiifiill,  ware  poftsof  dieutaiOitiiiipoartBXioOy  wbkdi'Weia 
deytakdy  oontaitad  Tha  YiikCotiiiiiwM  lost  «aidititaketimiiatnM 
danagtfaeai^.  Trenohet  wata  openad,  and  a  ptttiftl  bombardnMnft  af 
tfaatowa  was  attemptedi  but  Gaoend  Oodinot,  a&wilUog  to  onndate  tha 
dMra«talmis  of  the  barbarian  ia?idefft  of  tba  oU  Qaeaa  of  the  World, 
ooiattod  no  {>iaeaoii<m  by  whksh  die  moaomantiof  the  olty  aad  the  woite 
of  art  flu^t  ba  spared  fiom  tnjarr ;  and  it  nmt  bo  admilipkl  that  lihoy 
aoBtdnad  Bt^  daaoagt  tnm  their  rranoh  astaUaati.  Hie  saono  pitbi 
oaimot  be  ascribed  to  ^  defaaden  of  tha  towa.  Many  of  ti|w  pineSp  iO 
loi^  the  pride  and  boatt  of  the  VtUa  Bcat^om^  w«ia  toMidleadj' Welle^ 
to  piavant  ^  betiegaia  from  apfooadiing  tba  walh  uader  their  Aelleri 
tibe  Villa  Patririi,  a  baaatifid  xasidotice  of  tbo  fiuaily  of  thi^  fianoe,  oecu- 
fpof;  tibo  sito  of  tha  Prfttcnian  camp  on  Ao  Vindnaly  was  dMCKfyadi 
aad  iti  garden  sacrtfioed  to  ^  wild  leu  of  the  defooders  of  Boine. 

Teitor  and  oonfuiioH  reined  within  the  city«  Tba  fewpeta«M  of  tha 
Ughw  olaaNa  who  had  not  aboady  fled,  6r  from  diiq^yng«tb^  Oduraga 
or  onatgy,  ecmoealed  themadtae  at  the  approach  of  danger)  tiio  middUi^ 
class,  trembling  for  their  property,  sanctioned  OTtlj  aot  of  tha  Wtw 

EnrerasHttt,  whioh  fcw  of  tham  in  aiooeritr  ai^^yfad ;  and  a  mob  of 
wlaas  man,  who  akma  oould  hope  to  ptofit  by  the  disocwmiaatiott  of 
aoMtyi  ware  ibe  real  aotors  m  the  axoeases  that  wat«  oommitted.  Rob^ 
baiy  and  mardoca  ware  freijuent  atnoagst  ^  aiued  fuffiaoi  who  held  the 
inaatery  of  tfaa  oity^  prieets  were  ooMtaotty  assatsiaated  in  itbt  fvktk 
atiMto;  and  idi  who  were  aaspected  of  attadiment  to  ihe  famer  gaaam* 
ment,  or  a  desife  to  testom  order,  were  aomp^ed  toaawo  their  lifas by 
flight  or  coBcealmeatt  Bands  of  dayerateadvanUirwg,  driven  isto  eiile 
by  the  terolataotn  of  Waiaaw,  Milan,  or  PaenmO)  bstigaled  the  d&9Q0»^ 
lintod  todeeds  of  Tkdenos^  and  often  ovtrngod  hmtaoity  trjr  daieir  aatiifO 


In  spite  of  the  forbearance  which  they  displayed  in  their  ad^aaoe^  tht 
baaicgecs  gaanod  groimd  afary where,  and  Idbadni  soon  Ibotid  that  ihe 
litbnato  Mcoets  of  ^  l^readi  was  aartain.  On  tiia  night  of  the  Faait 
of  Sc«  Petof^  ibe  patrai  aaiut  of  tha  tow%  the  Aaach,  after  long  aibr«% 
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irUch  ioA  been  taosng^omly  mi  emgeticafi/  Tet>eifed  fay  tlie  bwiqpril^ 
•Moeeded  in  uakiiig  a  branch  in  tiie  ip«Ui  ;  Imt 'wluui  iibiy  rammtMl  t» 
storm  the  opemng,  they  found  another  fortified  fine  ivitldn— -lihe  old  mML 
of  Aonfian-^^ldck  impeded  tiieir  ^gress*  A  fimh  breaeh  wal  at- 
teanffMf  and  spoediiy  efleeled)  mad  m  a  fiffw  laore  hean,  daoger  «ad 
&^ve  foftotlcniy  die  neocdi  siraiy  oniered  Hone  ia  triaiu|Mi. 

OarihaW,  mA  three  thcyasand  of  hk  Ibliowers,  had  ainady  qdtted  ikb 
thf,  and  tomd  hie  ste|MB  towarifa  the  iiltle  r^uhBc  of  San  MarinO)  ift 
indepeiident  town,  whdee  Ebeityi  too  pony  to  excite  Jealom^r,  his  nem 
fceenaBMiled;  mndnlihe  v«fy  boatt  of  the  Papal  flMes  the  pettyw<^ 
mMo  Ins  contittoed  lEbee.  aere  hit  band  dtspeiaedi  anable  to  malHe 
Aead,  tmaided  and  aloate^  ageiMt  1^  enemies  that  itteoaoed  Um  0a  crrery 
aide;  andGarihdidienibamd  lor  Veniee,  but  was  drhreti  baok  by aetoni^ 
and  oonrpeUed  te  hnad  again  on  the  Romaa  eoast  Hem  m  viHi,  a 
young  and  beautiful  ivomaii)  who  had  followed  hiiii  thrcntt|b  ai  thi 
dangers  of  ins  bold  Mad  adventorons  eatcef)  died  ftem  tim  e&eli  of  ez- 
posture  and  Bs/&gm  m  a  ac^itmy  forssti  beneath  whose  shade  die  wee 
itttecmL  GaiilMki  then  «ibeted  his  eseape  to  Piedmont,  whca«  he  was 
arrested,  bat  soon  afterw»ds  taleased  $and  he  €aiaUt  reliied  to  Ameiiea. 

After  (be  entraode  of  the  Fieneh  army,  ibe  repumoeti  guvenwaentdF 
Borne  disappeared,  and  ibe  Aumookfy  was  heard  of  no  m6ie«  Tbefpm^ 
tifieal  flag  was  again  dtsnlayed  fincn  the  tower  of  St.  Angelo^  aadeahMd 
by  a  bsMred  guns,  snodst  the  nodamatbns  of  tbe  army,  and  «f  th^ 
people  who  bad  «o  lately  hailed  the  TenubMewilbeqifdj(^;  andadepii^ 
tation  was  sent  to  Pkn  IX*,  bearing  the  keys  of  lUxne.  ibtts«iidedih6 
famous  siege,  wUeh  wiU  dseerfe  a  place  in  histevy,  from  As  mndoobled 
gallantry  that  was  there  ^Bqpkyed  by  a  people  who  have  been  long 
aneused  of  tsowardiee,  beeaoiie  deaioraKsed  b};  mveiy,  and  because,  nn^ 
trained  to  manly  exertion  or  military  daring,  they  haye  pvofed  uiMfaal 
to  contend  with  diseipiined  armies  and  powerfal  assaSaa^  And  on  this 
oeeasion  tbe  Fvendi  wen  jnetified  tlM  boast  by  whieh  Asjr  wonld}daee 
Aonedives  at  the  bead  of  the  civilisation  of  the  times,  mas  tbeeotti* 
safarate  forbeamaee  with whkh  they  delibeMtely  emsed  iJieirown  amrf 
to  danger  and  sufiifeinig,  in  order  to  save  frcnn  wtmction  the  wocWt 
hoaonred  lelies  of  the  Eternal  Citv. 

But  injory  and  devastation  had  been  extemstely  Indicted  daring  the 
asoendancy  of  tiie  rtvofai^onary  party*  Vaktable  arehives  had  been 
bpmt,  chnvdieB  of  unequalled  beaoty  bed  been  ooirverted  into  baimeki^ 
and  Willi,  whose  paintsags  have  been  <bie  boost  of  ages,  weie  defaeed,  ta 
make  lown  for  ^  eaangete  of  the  cavaby  hones.  Chufoh  bells,  wUA 
tbe  gieat  sodptors  modeled,  bad  been  mdted  dcrwn  to  oanncNii  wcalsi 
of  art,  that  |^ub  «an  reprodoee  no  more,  were  sold,  robbed,  or  de^ 
atnyed)  and  &iaUy,  tbe  ^ate  wras  In  a  eondition  of  total  binknif«oy^ 
and  the  people  w«e  redaeed  to  the  last  extreme  of  disfeees  and  miset^* 

Wfaan  the  Italian  capital  irnd  fiilien,  no  hope  remaiAed  fer  her  Mter 
ehies.  YotVeniee  still  held  out  Ftofae,  rfioiera—nnd,  moie  dteaded 
than  ait-themnnies  of  tbe  bated  opptossor,  had  hiiiherto  ftOed  to  auMbe 
her  fosohition,  or  to  venqmdi  ber  ooorage  and  ^oastaney.  It  was  <nfy 
when  Hungary  was  subdued — when  the  struggle  f or  KblRrfy  IbiWi^hot* 
Eoxnpe  was  eruAed-^when  Rome  bad  Mien,  and  Italy  was  again  00m- 
pdled  to  cower  beneaQi  ^e  ydte,  Aat  Venice,  last  of  aH,  hopeless  4ff 
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iaceoor,  and  miable  longer  to  endure  her  protracted  snfl^ngSy'  was 
forced  to  yield,  but  not  without  having  etinced  a  spirit  and  courage 
wordiy  of  her  fbnner  glory.  \    . 

'  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  earliest  act  of  the  Neapolitan 
goyemment,  after  the  victory  which  it  obtained  over  the  revolutionists  oa 
tbe  15th  of  May,  was  to  recal  its  troops  from  the  war  of  independence. 
Great  preparations  now  commenced,  in  order  to  complete  the  victory 
cbtfuned  at  home  by  the  redaction  of  Sicily.  The  only  fortress  of  that 
island  that  still  remained  in  the  hands  of'  the  king  was  the  citadel  of 
Mesnna^a  strongly  fortified  place,  which  had  successfully  resisted  every 
attack ;  and  its  commandant,  General  Pronio,  had  signed  an  armistice 
with  the  authorities  of  the  popular  party  who  governed  the  towif. 
Prince  Filangieri  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  destined  to 
zeconquer  Sicily.  He  was  an  efficient  officer  of  some  reputation,  and 
having  assembled  an  army  at  Reggio,  he  embarked  for  Messina. 

That  city  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  instantiy  summoned  the 
national  guard  throughout  Sicily  to  march  to  her  asnstance.  Barricades 
were  raided  in  every  street — the  roads  leading  to  the  city  were  undermined, 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy — and  every  means  was  taken  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  town,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  called 
upon  Palermo  to,  aid  them  in  their  resistance.  Large  bodies  of  troops,  as 
well  as  of  the  national  guard,  poured  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  island 
to  support  the  Messinians ;  but  General  Pronio,  from  the  citadel,  de- 
Eto)yed  the  defences  of  the  town  as  fast  as  they  were  raised  up.  On  the 
6th  of  September,  Filan^eri  commenced  his  attack  upon  a  body  of 
Sicilians  concentrated  at  &e  village  of  Contessa  to  oppose  him.  He  met 
with  a  desperate  resistance ;  but  at  length  gained  possession  of  the 
redoulrts,  turned  their  own  cannon  against  the  Sicilians,  and  reached  the 
gates  of  Messina. 

The  cajpture  of  the  ill-^Eited  city  is  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  cause  for  which  the  brave 
Sicilians  shed  their  blood  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  just  homage  to 
the  heroism  of  the  unequal  contest.  Exposed  on  one  side  to  the  destruc- 
tive fire  of  the  citadel,  and  assailed,  on  the  other,  by  the  attacks  of  the 
assaulting  army,  the  town  was  bombarded  for  fourteen  hours  ;  and  it 
was  calculated  that  sixteen  thousand  projectiles  were  flung  into  its  pre* 
dncts  on  that  day.  When  the  gate  was  carried  by  storm,  the  resistance 
in  the  streets  was  so  terrible,  that  each  house,  each  wall,  each  gun  was 
fought  for,  and  only  won  when  its  defenders  lay  dead  within  and  around. 
The  carnage  lasted  for  twenty-nine  hours ;  and  the  brave  defenders  o{ 
their  country's  freedom  who  still  survived,  were  overpowered  only  when 
iheir  city  was  reduced  almost  to  ashes,  and  their  streets  rendered 
impassable  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  English  and  French  admirals, 
interposed,  in  the  name  of  humuiity,  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  the 
unhappy  citizens ;  and  an  armistice  was  then  agreed  to  by  the  Neapolitan 
commander,  during  the  continuance  of  which  peace  was  to  be  treated  o^ 
with  the  mediation  of  England.  But  the  terms  offered  by  4;he  Neapolitan 
government  were  rejected  by  the  Sicilians,  and  the  war  was  renewed  on 
the  29th  of  March. 

Filangieri  then  advanced  towards  Palermo,  which,  m  its  turn,  prepared 
to  repel  the  royal  forces.  The  command  of  tiie  Sicilian  troops  was 
entrusted  to  a  Pole,  named  Mieroslawsky.     Catana  lay  upon  the  road ; 
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but  ihougfa  the  popular  forces  proved  unaUe  to  cope  with  the  regnlar 
tnK>p8  in  the  open  ndd,  it  was  onlj  after  several  desperate  eoooimten,  in 
which  great  loss  was  sustained  on  both  sides,  that  the  royal  commander 
approached  the  last-named  city.  Five  miles  from  Catanay  a  stromrly- 
fortified  position  obstructed  the  advance  of  the  assailants,  and  the  first 
Neapolitan  regiment  that  came  up  to  the  attack  was  almost  destroyed  by 
the  firo  of  the  redoubt.  It  was  after  a  fierce  rosistance,  and  immensa 
loss  to  the  Neapolitans,  that  Uieroslawsky  commenced  his  retreat  toward|i 
Catana.  Every  step  of  thd  five  intervening  miles  was  fought  for,  and 
defended  with  the  despenite  determinatioD  winch  civil  strife  alone  obUs 
fi»rth.  A  murderous  fire  was  poured  down  from  every  house  and  window 
along  the  road ;  mines  exploded  beneath  the  feet  of  the  NeapoHtaos  ; 
barricades  had  to  be  stormed  at  every  turning  of  the  road ;  from  behind 
every  wall  death  mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the  assailants. 

At  length  Catana  was  reached,  and  its  gates  forced  open.  The  first 
barricade  within,  defended  by  six  heavy  guns,  was  carried  by  the  Neapo- 
litans ;  but  the  regiment  wat  obtained  t\da  success  was  exposed  to  a 
destructive  fire,frcmi  the  windows,  the  balconies,  and  the  roofr  of  the 
houses,  and  the  few  survivors  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Fresh  troofM 
soon  came  up ;  but  every  street  offered  me  same  deadly  resistance,  and  it 
was  only  house  by  house,  as  the  defenders  of  Catana  were  destroyed  by 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  that  the  royal  troops  were  enabled 
to  advance  across  the  town,  encumbered  with  its  slaughtered  inhabitants. 

Unhappily  a  ball  wounded  the  Sicilian  general  in  the  throat,  and  he 
ftXl  insensible  into  the  arms  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Dismay  then  spread 
universally  amongst  his  troops,  and  discouragement  preceded  defeat. 
Catana  surrender^  after  a  resistance  scarcely  less  memorable  than  that 
of  Messina. 

Appalled  by  the  cruel  fate  of  these  unfortunate  cities,  Syracuse  at- 
tempted no  defence,  and  the  smaller  towns  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
querors ;  whilst  some  of  the  country  places  proved  the  extremity  of  their 
oread  by  receiving  the  Neapolitan  army  with  acclamations.  At  Palermo, 
confusion  and  terror  paralysed  the  councils  of  the  popular  party.  ^  The 
Chambers  voted  an  act  of  submission  to  the  king,  and  the  provisional 
government  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  mumcipality  then  assumed  the 
authority ;  but  three  days  of  severe  contest  without  the  walls  still  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  royal  army.  Finally  >  the  Sicilians  were  defeated ;  and 
Illangieri  entered  Palermo  m  triumph  on  the  15th  of  May,  1849,  the 
anniversary  of  the  kiug^s  victory  at  Naples  the  preceding  year.  The 
Neapolitan  fleet  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  the  harbour,  and 
Sicily  was  once  more  subdued. 

Whilst  the  siege  of  Rome  was  in  progress,  the  Pope  had  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  King  of  Naples  -,  and  leaving  Gaeta,  he  established  him- 
self at  Portici,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  splendour,  Ipdged  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  and 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  devotion  by  the  people. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Repi*esentative  Chamber,  which  followed  the 
king's  triumph  on  the  15th  of  May,  another  Assembly  had  been  convened 
at  Naples  on  the  1st  of  July ;  but  this  parliament  having  proved  also 
tumultuous  and  unmanageable,  was  dissolved,  after  a  session  of  two 
months.  Some  rioU  had  followed  the  dissolution  ;  and  Bozzeli  was  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  minister  of  the  interior  upon  the  pretence  that 
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kt  Mi^MntflBMMid  tUpoKoa  m  diitriliukiiMr  warn  iMreiljramongK;  \ 
»Mpk»  but  piQl»Ur  itt  a»lieipttioa  of  the  •Mitioa  #£  tbo  ImI:  lemD 

](mb»  1849 1  mi^  in  iptte  of  tha  doaimi  a{i|Mi]»  of  BovdOS,  the  1 
ifaidav  of  the  duKtar  IhondiMppMioAbofaie  tbo  liitertd  poiirer  of  th 

9iOWHEQiin|^*  '^  ' 

Ift  thft  iDoatb  of  A|»%  1860^  ilie^  P^  took  a  warn  Imwdl  oilStt^ 
iFlMtobehMlbetnaolKMintftUjrontertira^  and  aflor  boia|r  c>m^^ 
Ao  fiiOBtior  by  tiw  long,  Pino  wu  reetived  again  into  kt  stateiMi 
orety  dfiiwiTiirinH  of  pollio  XMpaot  and  atadbmont  The  IntA 
MMffai»  Ban^r*^  d'HiUiors,  xode  botido  his  oaoiaga  aa  ha  punl 
3«oas^  dia  sireeta  of  Boko,  whidi  wara  adoroad  with  flowom  «i 
atiawad  wiA  bnuuhaa ;  whihrtithe  Fiaoob  tmopi^aaiidstM^ioiakiMdiBf 
ranks  the  procesmo  poMed,  rendaiad  bit  retom  to  Aa  anoMMb  o^^Vi^^ 
tihapafiacy  a  xniUtaij  tritioi|di. 

Id.  ^ita  of  past  dtsoooteal  and  Satoa»  faar%  the  nu^ai  pofidatbar- 
pans  and  aopentitiotta'-Hregardod  tha  preatnee  of  tiia  Bawareign  f^M 
aau>iig8i  thtm  as  a  presoriptivo  pttnlega  of  tibeir oountv^,  and  Baamftk 
sU,  ^  importaQca mich  she  disifed  fraa bainrroeogniaad onoa maMai 
die  metiopolta  of  CadioEe  ChriatendonL    Tbo  JPopa's  cntraiKa  into  At 
daxxtA  of  Si  Potar^  amoondad  by  the  cardunals^  Ae  eocpa  dipl€BBe|^ 
tJM  puhlb  fimatioiiariea  of  tha  tUty^  and  tha  chtefii  of  die  lonnyv  avidst 
tha  aoelanatioDa  of  tha  populaoe^  die  guns  of  die-  feitras^  aM  dia  ra- 
joicmgs  of  die  whole  pqwUtioPy  xaodattd  hk  letam  a  veiJ.  uiatiwij  of 
whieb  die  gladneas  might  haire  ramftinad  deaply  gmen  on  Am  haaita  of 
a  peofde  diat  had  snflEom  so  mnch,  if  greater  wistei  and  anderai^^ 
fikUowad  tha  leatontian  of  die  psf^al  andantji; 


TO  MISS  NiaHTINGALB* 

Oosa  had  been  woodroua  dajs^  when  trutbasobUwa 

Had  nam  on  du)  WQc)d»  end  homaa  skiU» 

Schooled  in  an  interval  of  petoeW  tinut 

Hod  laaarnl  nan'a  foadei^  viaiona  to  lidfit, 

And  kought  an  age  milkimial^Muitii 

The  horrid  din  and  battle  rage  of  war, 

WiA  ihontsthafeafi  bnt  drown  the  ofphan'a  waaj^ 

Bmeie  on  the  ear  widi  atranga,  nnwelooiDe  jar. 

And  tdd  that  terror  ttnat  awhile  prevail  i 

Yet  thromgh  the  storm,  thy  name,  fair  Nightingale^ 

Gleams  like  the  bow  that  riseth  on  the  dond. 

For  there  ii  hope  in  th j  nnsdfish  love. 

As  once  the  sacred  leaf  <^  oliye,  show^ 

A  world's  bright  bopes,  entrusted  to  a  doTS. 
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f  oi  aI         "V^t  \  Xrving  f  thrice  wdcome^  wana  heart  and  fine  hndn  t 

mA,  tlift  ImbH  »  still  wsnn,  and  ibe  brm  «till  fini^  in  dus  neir  is 
Ijmr  joittl-stodc  oompontioiu  TIm  warm  ba«rt  and  Iha  fine  Imin  ^ 
into  partBevship,  and  wrot#  in  good  fdlowship  together,  in  the  days  c£ 
tbe  Sketebb-Book  and  Snhnafi^i^;  and  they  fomd  it  ansv«r»  and  oq»» 
tiniieeaohtbaoA«r*»in»y<£a-fdW(viiti7or7M|a^  In 

tbia  luumony  o£  ih*  fiMling  and  thinking  povers,  in  tUa  aonc^  of  tb^ 
slirfwd  with  the  genial,  Im  much  o£  the  wide  popdbnty^  tha  nmitad 
8«ooes%  piat  (but  no!t  past  byX  <^  Feaent  (with  a  decant  leaia  yat  to 
x«n>  o£  kindly,  dbeery,  gossipis^,  iwinkling-ayed,  Qeidtey  Crayon, 
Qeni. 

Qooffirey  Crayon^  Gont,  is  reiiwmuhxt^^  notatfmi  tin  sAb^  notby  trana* 
Bttgrattioa  o£  spirit  into  anotfaor  bodily  piesanee,  bni  himself  m  profM^ 
pmmiU  Ha  gives  ns  what^aio  apparently  rdiet  oddi  and  an£  wUeli 
minaad  insertion  in  the  original  Sketeh-Book.  Thus  we  hn?a  renair 
niscences  of  Paris  as  it  was  thirty  years  sineew  Tte  Parisian  hotdi-^ 
compared  to  a  street  set  on  end — ^the  grand  staircase  being  the  highway 
and  every  floor  or  ap^urtment  a  separate  habitation — ^wiih  its  microcosnuc 
gradations  of  tenantry,  from  the  aristocracy  of  ih»  premier  floor  to  the 
cMc  regions  of  p^y  taikiBB,  derks,  and  needlewomenr— eyery  odd  nook 
and  comer  between  thesa  polar  oppoaites,  de  haul  en  bas,  being  duly 
fitted  up  as  ^  jolt  petit  appartement  a  gargouy  which  Geof&ey  translates, 
'^some  little  daric  inconvenient  nestfing-place  for  a  poor  devil  of  a 
bachelor."  The  restored  ^mfgr£  of  the  old  regime  :  in  sky-blue  coat^ 
powdered  locks,  and  pigtail — followed  at  heels  by  a  little  dog,  which  tri^ 
sometimes  on  four  legs,  sometimes  on  three,  and  looks  as  if  his  leather 
small-clothes  were  too  tight  for  him.  The  Englishman  at  Paris:  pro* 
menading  daily  with  a  buxom  daughter  on  each  arm ;  they  smilin?  on 
all  the  world,  while  his  mouth  is  drawn  down  at  each  comer  lS:e  a 
mastifiTs,  with  internal  growfing  at  everything  about  him ;  they  almuost 
overshadowing  papa  with  feathers,  flowers^  and  French  bonnets  (ah, 
Geoffrey  !  bonnets  too  may  take  up  their  parable  and  say,  specially  in 
fma-^iempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  tQis),  while  papa  adheres 
rigidly  to  &glish  fashion  in  dress,  and  trudges  about  in  long  gaiterg  and 
broad-brimmed  hat»  {Eheu  JugiiceSy  goodman  Qeoffirey,— even  such 
sturdy  oonservatives  as  those  gaiters  and  hats  may  now  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  bonnets— or  strike  up,  ^  on  their  own  hook,**  a  more  plaintive  sic 
transit  gloria  mund^tos  a  glory,  worldly  enough,  had  long  gaiters  and 
faroad-brinuned  hats,  when  George  the  Third  was  king^  TlMn  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  Tuileries,  as  it  was>  and  for  a  pendant,  Windsor  Cas^  not 
as  it  is ; — a  sketch  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  when  the  thoughtless  whistle 
of  the  peasant  floated  on  the  air,  instead  (^  the  trampet's  clangour,  and 
the  team  slowly  laboured  up  the  hill-side  once  shaken  by  the  hoofs  of 
ruslung  squadrons,  and  wiae  fields  of  com  waved  peace&Hy  over  the 

^  Chrcmkles  of  Wolfert'a  Boost,  and  Other  Papers.    By  Waabington  Irving. 
Author's  Edition.    Edinburgh:  Constable,    1855. 
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soldiers'  graves,  as  summer  seas  dimple  over  the  place  where  many  a  tall 
ship  lies  bmried ; — and  a  tableau  of  raris  at  the  Kestoration — filled  with 
a  restless,  roaming  population,  han^ng  about  like  lowering  clouds  that 
linger  after  a  storm,  and  ^ving  a  strange  air  of  gloom  to  the  otherwise 
gay  metropolis.  A  few  stories  and  le^ndary  narratives,  too,  are  given, 
m  the  vmn  of  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;  the  Widow's  Ordeal,  a  tradition  (^ 
judicial  trial  by  combat,  indited  in  the  story-teller's  uriest,  smoodiest 
style ;  the  Knight  of  Malta,  a  ghostly  fragment,  which,  once  told  viva 
voce  (and  we  presume /tMc^  voce^  or  muc^  befitting  the  theme),  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  youthful  circle  round  the  Christinas  fire,  sent  a  doe 
proportion  of  them  quaking  to  their  beds,  and  gave  them  very  fearful 
dreams  ; — Don  Juan,  another  spectral  researoh — ^in  introducing  which 
the  writer,  in  his  olden  characteristic  manner,  says :  ^'  Many  have  sup- 
posed the  story  of  Don  Juan  a  mere  fable.  I  myself  thought  so  (mce; 
but '  seeing  is  believing.'  I  have  since  beheld  the  very  scene  where  it 
took  place,  and  now  to  indulge  any  doubt  on  the  subject  would  be  pre- 
posterous." This  pleasant  way  of  wresting  log^c  to  an  .  impotent  oon- 
ohision,  is  a  notable  repetition  of  the  knock-down  arroment  of  Smith 
die  Weaver  in  "  King  Henry  VI." — ^when,  Jack  Cade  having  asserted 
his  relationship  to  Mortimer's  eldest  son  (who, 

^being  put  to  nurse, 

Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stolen  away; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age : 
His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can), 

Dick  die  Butcher,  in  mood  corroborative,  adds:  ''Nay,  'tb  too  true; 
therefore  he  shall  be  king," — and  thereupon  Smith  the  Weaver,  in  terms 
unanswerable,  and  as  an  ultimate  clincher,  exclaims :  ''  Sir,  he  made  a 
chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to 
testify  it ;  therefore,  deny  it  not"  Our  traveller  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
die  convent  and  cemetery  of  St.  Francisco,  in  Seville,  where  was  brought 
about  that  dreadful  liaison  between  the  Don  and  the  marble  statue, — 
and  henceforth  became  a  believer,  as  in  duty  (if  not  by  logic)  bound. 

The  pen  that  wrote  tales  of  the  Alhambra,  and  records  of  Spanish 
and  Moorish  life,  in  times  of  chivalry  and  high  emprise,  also  furnishes  us 
in  the  present  volume  with  kindred  morgeaux  of  legendary  lore.  For 
lovers  of  this  class  of  fiction,  there  is  the  ''  Legend  of  the  Engulfed  Con- 
vent," a  type  and  shadow  of  the  woes  of  Spain ;  and  there  is  '^  The 
Adelantado  of  the  Seven  Cities,"  a  mystic  memorial  of  that  phantom 
Idand  of  St.  Brandan,  stigmatised  by  ancient  cosmographers  vrith  the 
name  of  Aprositus,  or  the  Inaccessible,  and  by  sceptics  pronounced  a 
mere  opticid  illusion  like  the  Fata  Morgana,  or  classed  with  unsubstan- 
tial regions  like  Cape  Fly-away,  as  known  to  mariners,  or  the  coast  of 
Cloud  Land,  as  told  to  tne  marines.  And  again  there  is  '^  The  Aben- 
cerrage,"  a  tale  of  Moslem  honour  and  old-fashioned  Spanish  courtesy, — 
as  heard  by  the  writer  from  the  tuneful  lips  of  a  Castilian  beauty,  on  a 
sweet  summer  evening,  spent  in  the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  while  the 
moon  shone  down  into  the  Court  of  Lions,  lighting  up  its  sparkling 
fountain. 

Moreover,  if  in  these  pages  Geoffrey  Crayon  walks  and  talks  before 
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us»  BQ  does  tbe  yeritable  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  The  yolamey  indeed, 
takes  its  name  from  a  little  old-fasbioned  stone  mansion,  with  more  gable 
ends  by  a  powerful  multiple  than  Hawthorne's  grim  tenement  could 
boast,  and  as.  full  of ,  angles  and  comers,  as  an  old,  cocked-hat :  the 
cocl^ed-hat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong  {vide  Knickerbocker's  '^  New  York") 
being,  in  fact,  its  supposed  model,  just  as  the  gridiron  of  the  blessed  St. 
Lawrence  was  the  model  of  the  Escurial.  It  was  once  a  fastness  in  the 
wilderness,  whither  one  Wolfert  Acker  retired  world-weary  and  war-sick, 
to  seek  Lust  in  Musty  or  pleasure  in  quiet — whence  the  name  Wolfert'a 
Rust,  tnde  Roost.  Hither  in  afber-days  came  the  indefatigable  Diedricb 
Knickerbocker — taking  up  his  abode  m  tbe  old  mansion  for  a  time,  and 
rummaging  to  his  old  heart's  content  among  the  dusty  records  it  con*, 
tfdned — documents  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  rescued  from  the  profane 
hands  of  the  English  by  Wolfert  Acker,  and  which  the  quaint  archasolo- 
gist  set  to  work  with  professional  zeal  to  decipher — ^mementoes  of  his 
sojourn  still  being  cherished  at  the  Roost — bis  elbow-chair  and  antique 
writing-desk  retaining  thdr  place  in  the  room  he  occupied,  and  his  old 
cocked-hat  hanging  on  a  peg  against  the  wall.  Of  the  papers  in  this 
collection  more  particularly  Knickerbockerish,  are  "  Broek,  or  the  Dutch 
Paradise,"  and  "  Guests  from  Gibbet  Island" — ^both  humorous,  the  lattec 
with  a  strong  spice  of  the  witching.  There  is  a  narrative  at  some  length 
of  the  experiences,  as  hunter,  trapper,  and  general  adventurer,  of  "  Ralph 
Ringwood,"  alias  {{.  e.  in  reality)  the  late  Governor  Duval,  of  Florida. 
Another  narrative,  of  a  more  imaginary  cast,  called  ''  Mountjoy,"  wluch 
records  the  love-passages  of  a  dreamy,  priggish,  very  learned  youth,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  very  heart  of  the  subject. 
It  is  a  compliment  to  the  author  to  make  this  a  ground  of  complaint. 
He  avows  himself  prepared  to  proceed  with  it,  if  his  readers  wish.  He 
is  now,  being  confessedly  liable,  admonished  to  keep  good  faith  ;  and  at 
once,  under  the  penalties  and  in  the  language  of  poHce,  to  "  move  on." 
We  own  to  a  mtdicious  interest  in  seeing  Harry  Moun^oy  palpably  and 
effectually  snubbed.  Mr.  and  Miss  Somerville,  it  is  evident,  can  do  it 
with  consummate  ease  and  politeness  ;  and  we  await  the  result  with  con- 
fidence, though  with  some  impatience  as  to  the  time  when,  and  curiosity 
as  to  the  manner  how.  "Mountjoy"  is  virtually  a  pledge  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving's  reappearance  with  a  new  batch  of  chronicles, 
essays,  legends,  whim- whams,  and  sketch-book  sweepings. 

"  Wolfert's  Roost,"  it  should  be  added,  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a 
highly  meritorious  series,  published  by  Messrs.  Constable,  and  entitled 
"  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature" — the  former  volumes  being  devoted 
to  translations  of  Jokai's  "  Hungarian  Sketches,"  ofHettner's  *<  Athens 
and  the  Peloponnese,"  and  of  the  celebrated  Flemish  novelist,  Hendrick 
Conscience's,  Tales  of  life  in  his  own  fatherland.  The  series  deserves 
large  encouragement ;  these  initial  volumes  have  certainly  been  selected 
with  tact  and  discriminative  taste,  as  they  are  also  produced  with 
elegance,  at  a  price  temptingly  low,  and  at  intervals  of  convenient  dis- 
tance to  all  concerned. 
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A  TALE  OF  JUTLAND. 

FROM  THB  DAinSH  OF  S.  S.  BLIOHER/ 

Bt  Me8.  Bushbt. 

I  HAD  often  beheld  the  hifffaest  hill  in  Denmark,  but  had  not  hitherto 
ascended  it  Frequentlj  as  I  had  been  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  objeets  of 
my  journeys  had  always  required  me  to  torn  off  in  another  directicm,  and 
I  was  thus  obliged  to  content  myself  with  seeing  at  some  dbtance  the 
Banish  Schwarzwald ;  and  as  I  passed  on,  to  cast  a  hurried  glaaoe  dowo 
the  valleys  to  the  chaxming  lake,  dotted  with  green  leafy  islets,  and  which 
winds,  as  it  were,  round  jagged  tongues  of  limd.  At  length  I  overcame 
all  obstacles,  and  resolved  to  devote  two  days  to  a  pleasure-trip  lunidst 
this  muoh*admired  scenery.  My  cousin  Ludvig,  who  had  just  amved 
fix>m  the  captal,  agreed  to  accompany  me. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  warm,  and  gave  the  promise  of  a  fine 
evening,  but  shortly  after  mid-day  there  gradually  arose  in  the  souib-wesl 
a  range  of  whitish  clouds  tinged  at  the  sides  with  flame-cplour.  My 
cousin  did  not  notice  them ;  but  I,  who  am  experienced  in  the  signs  of 
&e  weather,  recognised  these  indications  of  thunder,  and  announced  to 
him  ^^  that  the  evening  would  not  be  as  fine  as  the  morning.''  We  wexe 
riding  exactly  in  such  a  direotbn  that  we  had  these  clouds  c^porite  to  us, 
and  could,  therefore,  perceive  how  they  kept  rising  higher  and  Ughear, 
how  they  became  darker  at  the  base,  and  how  ihey  towered  like  moun- 
tains of  snow  over  the  summit  of  the  hilL  Imagination  pictured  them  to 
us  like  the  Alps  of  Switzeriand,  and  we  tried  to  &a&y  ourselves  in  that 
mountainous  country :  we  saw  Schreckhom,  Wettwfaom,  and  the  Jung- 
fraxL ;  in  the  valleys  between  the  clouds  we  ^ctured  to  ourselves  & 
glaciers;  and  when  a  solitary  mass  of  doud,  breaking  suddenly,  sank 
down,  and  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  mountain  chain,  we  caUed  it  aa 
avalanche  which  would  overwhelm  villages  and  scattered  ehalets  with 
everlasting  snow.  We  continued,  absolutely  with  childish  pleasure,  to 
figure  to  ourselves  in  the  E^es  the  majestic  scenery  of  the  Alps,  and  were 
quite  wrapt  up  in  our  voluntary  self-deception,  when  the  suddmi  roar  of 
thunder  awoke  us  from  our  &ntastic  drc^mis*  Already  there  stretched 
scarcely  the  thinnest  line  of  light  in  the  heavens  above  us,  and  the  wood 
which  lay  before  us  seemed  as  if  in  a  moment  enveloped  in  a  thid:  mist 
by  the  BsLst-falling  rain.  We  had  been  too  long  dilatory,  and  now  we 
rode  as  hard  as  possible  to  reach  the  nearest  village ;  and  we  were  soaked 
to  the  skin  befixra  we  got  to  Ailing,  where  we  soii^t  i^lter  nndw  an 
open  gateway. 

The  owner  of  the  places  an  elderly  feumer,  m^  seemed  a  aori  of  half- 
savage  foreigner  to  us,  received  us  with  old  Danish  hospitality :  he  had 
our  horses  taken  to  his  stable,  and  invited  ourselves  into  his  warm  parlour. 
As  soon  as  he  observed  our  drenched  ooaidition,  he  offinred  us  garments 
belonging  to  his  two  sons  to  wear  while  our  own  wet  ones  were  dried  by 
the  blazing  hearth.  Joyfully  did  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  kind  proposal ; 
and  in  a  room  up-stairs,  called  the  best  apartment,  we  soon  made  the 
comfortable  change  ot  aj^arel,  while  laugmng  and.  joking  at  our  un- 
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^3aq^eeted  tcftY6ftie.  Equ^iped  as  peafant  lads  in  their  Sundaj^  elothea, 
fwe  shortly  afiber  rejoined  the  family.  Our  host  was  mndi  amused  at  tibA 
Fphatige  ia  our  outward  mra,  and  wamdy  extolkd  our  iamefy  appeanmce^ 
-while  his  two  daughters  smUed,  and  stole  slj  glaacaa  al  «s-*— 

Bhtflhed  the  Talkyries,  whilst  they  turned  and  laughed. 

The  eoffee-um  stood  ready  on  the  tabk,  sumnmded  by  ehina  oins; 
the  refipeflhing  beverage,  amply  provided  with  brown  sugar,  tmd  neh 
unadulterated  eream,  poured  out  and  handed  by  one  of  the  preti|f 
daughters,  speedily  restored  genial  heat  to  our  chilled  blood;  and  then 
tiie  father  ef  the  uonily  thought  it  time  to  inquire  the  names,  oocn^tioni^ 
and  {daces  of  abode,  of  his  un^pected  guests. 

Meanwhile  the  diundarstorm  had  passed  away;  the  sua  smiled  again 
in  the  cbudless  west :  hx  away  to  the  east,  indeed,  ooidd  still  be  h^ard 
the  distant  whistling  and  rattling  of  the  winds,  but  where  we  were  all  was 
mUd  and  tranquiL  The  spirits  of  the  storm  had  folded  their  dripinng 
wings,  and  the  rain-drops  sparkled  like  diamonds  upon  er&ry  leaf  and 
flower.  The  eyeniDg  promis^  once  more  to  resemble  the  morning  in 
heaufy. 

<^And  now  for  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  T  we  exclaimed  to  eaeh 
other. 

^<  But  your  clothes  ?"  interrupted  the  fEurmer.  We  hastened  into  an 
outer  room^  where  the  other  faur  daughter  was  busy  drying  them ;  but) 
alas  I  they  were  still  quite  damp,  and  she  said  she  feared  abe  could  not 
pxHnise  that  they  would  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  put  on  for  at  least  an  hour; 
and  then  it  would  probaUy  be  too  late  to  enjoy  the  yiew  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  as  the  ascent,  proceeding  from  where  we  were  at  that  nK)ment^ 
would  take,  perhaps,  another  hour.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  good* 
natured  couniarjnnan  helped  us  out  of  our  dilemma. 

^<  If  you  axe  not  ashamed  of  wearing  the  boys'  doAes,^  saidhe,  ^wbj 
should  you  not  keep  them  on?" 

<<  That  is  a  camtal  idea,'*  we  both  replied,  and  thanking  him  for  the 
o£rer,"as  we  shook  hands  with  him  cordially,  we  asked  him  where  we  could 
find  a  guide. 

<^  I  will  mys^  be  your  guide,"  he  said,  as  he  took  from  a  comer  a 
juniper-Stiek  for  each  of  us.  We  then  loirii  no  time  in  commencing  our 
journey,  and  still  more  gaily  than  before,  for  we  were  much  amused  at 
our  masquerade,  especially  my  cousin,  who  seemed  to  feel  no  small 
admiration  for  himself  in  the  rustic  blue  froek^coat,  ornamented  with 
sily«^•buttons— the  jadc^bootft-^and  the  head  surmounted  by  a  high- 
erowned  hat. 

<^  I  sinoeivly  wish,"  said  he,  '^that  we  eould  fall  in  witib  some  other 
trayellers  up  yonder ;  that  would  be  great  fun." 

Our  guide  laughed,  and  hinted  il^  he  would  not  be  aUe  to  talk  like 
the  peasantry. 

"  Yes,  I  ean  though,"  said  my  cousin,  who  immediately  b^fan  to  speak 
in  the  Jutland  dialect,  to  the  infinite  direraion  of  the  wcnihy  Pedar 
Andersen,  who^  howeyer,  found  still  anc^her  stumbliagp-block  to  the  per- 
fectums  o£  the  pretended  peasant-*«namely,  that  his  nice  white  hands 
woidd  betray  him. 

'^  I  can  fnit  them  in  my  pooket"-^(^^  A  ka  pift  em  i  e  Lomm")-Haied 
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my  gay  coasb,  who  was  determioed  to  admit  of  no  drawback  t^  las 
assumed  characiier.  f 

Presently  we  reached  the  river  Gudenaae,  which  is  here  tolerably  ^mie^ 
and  has  rather  a  swift  current.  We  crossed  in  a  boat  something  like  a 
canoe,  and  then  entered  on  quite  another  kind  of  a  country  ;  for  lliere 
commenced  the  moorlands,  covered  with  heather,  whose  dark  tints  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  bright  green  on  tlie  east  of  the  river.  We  had 
yet  a  good  way  to  walk,  and  as  the  heather,  which  almost  reached  up  to 
our  knees,  was  still  wet  with  rain,  we  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
our  long  boots.  We  approached  the  wood — a  wood  of  magnificent  beech- 
trees — which  appeared  to  me  here  doubly  beautiful,  standing  out,  as  it 
did,  agsunst  so  dark  a  back&fround.  Amidst  sloping  dales  the  path  wound 
always  upwards;  but  the  thickness  of  the  foliage  for  a  time  deprived  us 
of  any  view.  At  last  we  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  found  ourselves  upon 
the  open  summit  of  the  mountain. 

When  I  hear  delightful  music,  or  witness  an  interesting  theatrical 
representation,  I  always  wish  to  enjoy  it  for  a  time  in  silence.  Nothing 
acts  more  unpleasantly,  jars  more  on  my  feelings,  than  when  any  one 
attempts  to  call  my  attention  to  either.  The  moment  the  remark  is  made 
to  me,  ^^  How  beautiful  that  is !"  it  becomes  less  beautiful  to  me.  These 
audible  outbursts  of  admiration  are  to  me  like  cold  shower-baths — they 
quite  chill  me.  After  a  time,  when  I  have  been  left  undisturbed,  and  by 
degrees  have  cooled  in  my  excitement,  I  am  willing  to  exchange  thoughts 
and  mingle  feelings  with  those  of  a  friend,  or  of  many  Mends;  indeed,  I 
find  a  desire  growing  within  me  to  unburden,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  my 
overladen  mind.  It  is  thus  that  a  poet  utters  his  inspirations  :  at  the 
sweet  moment  when  he  conceives  his  ideas,  they  glow  within  him,  but  he 
is  silent;  afterwards  he  feels  constndned  to  give  them  utterance  ;  the 
voice  or  the  pen  must  afford  the  full  heart  relief.  Our  guide's  anxiety  to 
please  was  a  dreadful  drawback  to  my  comfort,  for,  with  the  usual 
loquacity  of  a  cicerone,  he  began  to  point  out  and  describe  all  the 
churches  that  could  be  descried  firom  the  place  where  we  were  standing, 
invariably  commencing  with  "  Yonder  you  see."  I  left  my  cousin  to  his 
elucidation  of  the  country  round,  and,  wandering  to  some  little  distance, 
I  sat  down  where  I  could  see^  without  being  compelled  to  hear. 

When  Stolberg  had  finished  translating  Homer  into  German,  he  threw, 
down  his  pen,  and  exclaimed,  despondingly,  ''  Reader !  learn  Greek,  and 
bum  my  translation !"  What  is  a  description  of  scenery  but  a  translation? 
Yet  the  most  successful  one  must  be  as  much  inferior  to  the  original  as 
the  highest  hill  in  Jutland  is  lower  than  the  highest  mountain  in  Thibet. 
There^re,  kind  reader,  pardon  my  not  describing  to  you  all  I  saw.  What 
I  saw  I  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  relate  to  you,  but  scarcely  how  I  saw 
it.  My  pen  is  no  artist's  pencil.  Go  yourself  and  take  a  view  of  it ! 
But  you,  who  perhaps  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken,  or  of  St 
Bernard,  smile  not  that  I  think  so  much  of  our  little  mountain  !  It  is 
the  loftiest  that  I,  or  perhaps  many  of  my  readers,  have  beheld  ;  there- 
fore, what  is  diminutive  to  you  is  grand  to  us. 

I  was  startled  in  my  meditations  by  a  thump  on  my  shoulder — it  was 
£rom  my  cousin,  who  was  standing  behind  me..  He  informed  me  that  our 
guide  liad  gone  home  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  that  I  had  been  dttmg 
mr  a  long  time  perfectly  motionless,  without  giving  the  slightest  sign  of 
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life*  He  told  me^  moreover,  that  he  was  tired  of  such  solemn  nlence,  anii 
I  must  really  awaken  from  my  fit  of  abstraction. 

'<  And  at  what  have  you  been  looking  that  has  engrossed  your  thoughts 
flo  much?"  he  added. 

'<The  same  as  you  have  been  looking  at,**  I  replied;  '^mr,  and  earth, 
and  water." 

^*  Welly  cast  your  eyes  down  now  towards  the  lake/'  said  he,  handing 
me  his  spy-glass,  ^'  and  you  will  see  that  there  are  some  strangers  coming 
over  this  way." 

I  took  the  glass  and  perceived  a  boat  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  which 
seemed  to  be  steering  straight  across  the  water ;  it  was  full  of  people,  and 
three  straw  bonnets  indicated  that  there  were  women  among  them.  My 
cousin  proposed  that  we  should  await  their  coming,  although  it  would  be 
late  before  we  should  reach  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  AUiug.  As  the 
evening  was  so  charming,  I  willingly  consented  ;  we  could  not  have 
wished  a  finer  one.  The  sun  was  about  to  set,  but  it  seemed  to  us  to  sink 
more  slowly  than  usual,  as  if  it  lingered  to  behold  longer  the  beauty  of 
the  earth  when  tinged  with  its  own  golden  rays.  The  winds  were  hushed; 
not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  leaf  was  stirring.  The  lake  was  as  a  mirror, 
wherein  were  reflected  the  fields,  the  gproves,  the  houses  that  lay  on  its 
surrounding  sides,  while  here  and  there,  in  the  valleys  towards  the  west, 
arose  a  thin  column  of  smoke  from  dwellings  that  were  concealed  by  trees. 
But  if  in  the  air  all  was  silence,  sounds  enough  proceeded  from  the  earth. 
Feathered  songsters  carolled  in  the  woods  behind  us,  and  before  us  the 
heath-larks'  love  strains  swelled,  answering  each  other  from  the  juniper 
bushes.  From  the  bulrushes  which  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  was 
heard  the  quacking  of  the  wild  ducks;  and  from  a  greater  distance  came 
the  plashing  of  the  fisherman's  oar  as  he  was  returning  to  his  home,  and 
the  soothing  tones  of  his  vesper  hymn. 

The  sun  had  now  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  the  bells  that  rang  from 
many  a  church  for  evening  prayer,  summoned  the  weary  labourer  to  rest 
and  sleep.  The  heavy  dews  of  night  were  already  moistening  the  ground, 
and  its  mist  was  veiling  the  woods,  the  lake,  and  the  sloping  banks.  Now 
broke  upon  the  ear  the  bheering  yet  plaintive  music  of  wind  instruments. 
It  seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer,  and  must  undoubtedly  have  proceeded 
from  the  boat  we  had  observed  putting  off  from  the  opposite  shore. 
When  the  music  ceased,  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of  the  party 
in  the  boat,  and  presently  after  the  slight  noise  made  by  their  landing. 
We  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes,  expecting  to  see  them  ascending  the  hill, 
but  soon  perceived  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  going  in  another 
direction,  for  the  sound  of  the  voices  became  fainter  and  Winter,  and  was 
lost  at  last  apparently  among  the  woods  to  the  west.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  airs  they  had  played  were  of  the  newest  fashion,  we  might  have 
fancied  it  a  feiry  adventure — a  procession  of  woodland  elves,  or  dbe  bridal 
of  the  elf-king  himself. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  around.  Here  and  there  a  star 
glimmered  faintly  in  the  pale  blue  skies.  In  the  north-west  was  visible 
a  red  segment  over  the  horizon,  where  the  king  of  day  was  wandering 
beneath,  on  his  way  to  lighten  another  hemisphere.  Now,  all  was  still ; 
only  at  a  distance  on  the  heath  we  heard  the  plover's  melancholy  note, 
and  beneath  us,  on  the  lake,  the  whizzing  of  me  water-fowls'  wings  as 
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they  akiinmed  its  darkened  sor&oe.  ^  Let  us  go  homewttds  no  V 
cried  my  cousin.  ^^  Yes,  home !"  I  replied.  But  we  had  noifOtae  fiir 
before  we  both  stopped  at  once  with  a  ^^Huidi!  htrk!"  From  the  margin 
of  the  wood,  through  which  we  had  just  come,  issued  suddenly  the  soond 
of  hamtomous  voiees^  singing  as  a  duet  a  Tyrolese  air.  There  it  some- 
thing indescribably  charming  and  touching  in  this  union  of  ToietSf 
especially  in  the  oben  air,  wlwu  the  sweet  tones  seem  to  float  upon  the 
geiitle  l»eeze ;  ana  now,  at  the  calm  erming  hour,  when  the  surroundii^ 
hUls  were  awakened  from  the  deep  repose  into  which  they  had  ju^  sob* 
iided,  the  sweet  tones  had  the  e&ct  ci  the  nightiu[lgaie^i  ckiighml  aocig. 
My  cousin  seized  my  hand  and  pressed  it,  as  if  to  eotroit  that  I  AoM 
not,  by  any  exclamation,  disturb  his  auricular  treat.  When  the  vocidists 
ceased,  he  sighed  deeply.  I  gaxed  in  astonishment  on  him ;  he  waa  in 
general  so  gay,  and  yet  at  that  moment  tears  actually  irtood  in  bis  eyes ! 
I  attnbttted  to  the  mi^ty  miohantment  of  music  the  power  of  softbening 
aiad  agitating  the  hardest  ami  the  lightest  heart,  and  I  remaarked  this  to 
him. 

^<  Ah,  well!"  he  replied,  ^the  human  breast  is  Uke  a  sounding-board^ 
whwh,  although  untoucdied,  yet  gives  an  echo  when  certain  chords  are 
strudc." 

<<  Your  are  right,"  I  said ;  ^  as,  for  instance,  ihe  story  of  the  taruitula 
dance." 

fie  nghed  again,  and  said,  grayely, 

''But  BwAi  diords  must  be  connected  with  peeuHar  erentp  must 
awaken  certain  recollections  Yes"^-he  took  my  band,  and  pcmittng  to 

ike  trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  apparently  been  blown  down  by  the  wmd, 
he  continued,  after  we  bad  placed  ourselyes  on  it — ^  yes,  my  friend,  joa 
$01  recab  to  me  a  souremr  which  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  raget.  Wdi 
you  listen  to  the  story  ?" 

«' Tell  it»"  I  said,  ''though  I  can  partly  guess  what  it  must  be." 

It  was  on  such  an  eyening  as  this  (he  commenced),  about  two  years 
1^,  that,  acconq>ankd  by  a  £nend,  I  had  gone  on  a  Ht^  tour  of  plea- 
sure to  Lake  Esrom.  We  remained  sitting  a  Idng  time  on  a  faUen  tree 
before  we  could  preratl  on  ourselves  to  wend  our  way  homewards,  so 
oharmed  were  we  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  ci  the  evening.  We 
had  just  arisen,  when  a  Tyrolese  air — the  very  one  you  and  I  have 
zeooitly  heard— Hsung  delight^y  as  a  duet,  attracted  our  attention.  It 
came  from  the  side  o£  the  lake,  out  the  sounds  aj^ared  to  be  giuduaDj 
approaching  nearer.  We  soon  heard  the  {dashing  of  oars,  whi<^  k^ 
tune  to  the  musio^  and  shortly  after  we  saw  a  boat  malting  for  the  part 
of  the  shore  where  vre  were.  When  the  song  was  ended,  tibere  was  a 
mat  deal  ci  talkmg  and  laii^mg  in  the  boat,  and  tiie  noise  seemed  to 
Sierease  the  nearer  they  came  to  the  shore.  We  now  saw  distinctly  the 
little  skiff  and  its  merry  freight.  ''  Lay  aside  your  oars !"  said  one ;  "  I 
irill  steer  you  strai^t  in  to  the  knd."  They  did  sa  '^  I  know  a  quicker 
way  of  making  the  land,"  cried  another,  as  he  sprang  up,  and,  striding 
from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  set  tiie  boat  rocking  fnghtfrtlly.  ^  Be  quiet ! 
be  quiet  1"  roared  a  third ;  *^  are  you  mad  ?  The  fool  will  upset  the 
boat !"  <<  You  shall  have  a  good  duddng  for  that,"  said  the  madei^ 
swaying  the  boat  still  more  violently.  Then  came  dbouts  of  laughtsr 
mingled  with  oaths ;  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  a  loud  voice  called  out, 
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\ox  ^  Be-done,  I  tell  yoa !  Frita  cannot  swim."  But  it  was  too  late— the 
lx»at  was  full  of  water<-4t  iqiset.  Happily  it  was  only  a  short  way  from 
the  shore.  In  one  moment  they  were  all  silent;  we  heard  ouy  the 
c^lashing  and  haid  breathing  of  those  who  were  swimming.  There  were 
six  of  diem.  Presently  one  of  them  cried,  ^^  Fritz!  Fritz!  come  here! 
Take  hold  of  me !"  Then  cried  another,  <<  Fritz,  come  to  me !"  And 
ihensereral  Toioes  shouted,  "Fritz!  Fritz!  where  are  you?"  Two  of 
them  had  hy  this  time  reached  the  shore,  and  they  stood  looking  anxiously 
at  those  who  were  still  swimming  in  the  lake.  One  of  them  begm 
comiting,  '^  Three,  four."  Then  crying,  in  a  roice  of  extreme  constema- 
^n,  *^  One  is  wanting !"  he  sprang  again  into  the  water,  and  the  other 
instantlY  £(^wed  his  example. 

My  oiend  and  I  could  no  longer  remain  mere  spectators  of  this  scene : 
w«  threw  off  our  coats  and  were  s^ieedily  in  the  water,  searching  with  the 
party  for  their  lost  friend.  We  thought  he  must  be  under  the  boat, 
therefore  we  all  gathered  round  the  spot  where  it  lay,  keel  upwards,  and 
the  best  swimmer  dived  beneath  it.  In  rain !  He  was  not  there.  But 
at  a  little  distance,  amidst  the  reeds,  one  of  us  observed  something  dark 
— it  was  the  missing  Fritz !  He  was  brought  on  shore  ;  but  he  was  life- 
less. Zealously,  anxiously  did  we  try  all  means  of  restoring  him ;  they 
were  of  no  avail.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  be  carried  to  the  nearest 
house.  A  plank,  which  had  formed  one  of  the  seats  of  the  boat,  and 
which  had  floated  to  the  shore,  was  taken  up,  he  was  placed  upon  it^  and 
diey  carried  him  towards  the  road.  We  followed  tnem  mechanically. 
What  a  contrast  to  their  late  boisterous  mirth  was  their  present  profoimd 
silence !  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
'  bearers  turned  round  and  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  Limd  ?"  We  all  looked 
beck,  and  beheld  the  unfortunate  madcap  who  had  caused  the  accident 
half  hidden  behind  a  tall  bush,  stuffing  his  pockets  with  pebbles.  ''  He 
will  drown  himself,"  said  the  person  who  had  just  spoken.  "  We  must 
take  him  with  us." 

They  stopped,  and  my  companion  and  I  offered  our  asastance  to  carry 

the  body,  whilst  two  of  the  party  went  to  their  repentant  friend.     The 

•  way  to  the  house  to  which  the  drowned  man  was  to  be  carried  lay 

through  a  wood*     It  was  so  dark  amidst  the  trees  that  we  were  close 

upon  two  female  figures,  dressed  in  white,  before  we  observed  them. 

"  Good  Heavens !"  cried  the  foremost  of  the  party,  "  if  it  should  be 
Fritz's  betrothed !     She  said  she  would  probably  come  to  meet  us." 

It  was  indeed  herself.  You  may  imagine  the  painful  scene ;  first,  her 
horror  at  meeting  us  carrying  a  drowned  man,  and  then  her  agony  when 
she  found  out  that  the  unfortunate  victim  was  the  one  dearest  to  her  on 
earth ;  for  she  could  not  be  deceived,  as  she  knew  them  alL  She  fainted, 
and  her  c(»npanion  caught  her  in  her  arms^  as  she  was  falling  to  the 
ground.  What  was  to  be  done?  My  friend  and  I  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  the  ladies,  while  the  other  gentlemen  hurried  on  with  the 
inanimate  body  to  the  house,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.  I  ran  to 
the  lake,  and  brought  back  some  water  in  my  hat;  we  threw  a  little  on 
her  face,  when  she  soon  came  to  herself  again,  poor  thing ! 

"Where  is  he?"  she  screamed.  "Oh!  where  is  he?  He  is  not 
4ead — ^let  me  go  to  him^^-let  me  go !"  She  strove  to  rise  and  rush 
forward. 

'^  Leave  her,  kind  gentlemen,"  said  her  companion,  as  she  threw  one 
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arm  roand  her  waist,  and  with  the  other  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart. 
^'Thanks — thanks  for  your  assistance,  but  do  not  trouble  yourselires 
further;  I  know  the  way  welL" 

We  bowed  and  stood  still,  while  she  hastened  on  with  her  poor  friend 
and  as  they  went  we  could  hear  the  sorrowful  wailing  of  the  one,  mA 
the  sweet  soothing  tones  of  the  other.  Having  received  no  invitation 
we  had  no  right  to  follow  them,  and  we  sought  our  carriage,  both  deeply 
impressed  by  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  we  had  involuntanly 
witiiessed. 

We  were  not  acquainted  with  any  member  of  the  party,  nor  were  we 
able  to  hear  anything  of  them.  In  vain  we  searched  all  the  newspaoers^ 
and  conned  over  all  the  announcements  of  death  in  their  columns ;  tnere 
never  appeared  the  slightest  reference  to  the  unfortunate  event  I  have 
just  mentioned,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  it  alluded  to  in  society.  We  should 
certainly,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  have  looked  upon  the  whole  affiur 
as  a  fireak  of  the  imagination — a  phantom  scene — had  we  not  played  a 
part  in  it  ourselves.  It  did  not  make  so  light  an  impression  on  ine, 
however ;  you  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps  absurd,  but  I  actually  was 
partiaUy  in  love !  Love  has  generally  but  one  pathway  to  the  heart — 
ihe  eyes;  it  took  a  by-path  with  me — through  the  ears.  It  was  so 
dark  that  I  had  not  seen  the  young  lady's  features,  I  had  only  heard  her 
voice.  But  ah !  what  a  voice  it  was !  So  soft — that  does  not  describe 
it;  so  melodious — neither  does  that  convey  an  idea  of  what  it  was.  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  echo  of  tones  from  celestial  regions, 
or  to  the  angel- voices  which  we  hear  in  dreams.  Her  figure  was  as 
beautiful  as  her  voice — ^graceful  and  sylph-like.  If  you  have  ever  been 
bewitched  in  a  night  vision  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  my  feelings. 
I  saw  her,  and  I  did  not  see  her.  Her  slight  form  with  its  white  drapery 
looked  quite  spiritual  in  the  dim  light,  and  reminded  me  of  Dido  in 
Elysium,  floating  past  ^neas,  who  was  still  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
mortality. 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?"  I  asked.     "  Of  the  Mend  ?*' 

"  Of  course,"  he  replied ;  "  not  of  the  widowed  girl,  as  I  may  call  the 
other.*' 

*^  I  do  not  see  anything  so  veir  extraordinary  in  what  you  have  been 
telling  me,"  I  said.  "  When  it  is  almost  dark,  fancy  is  more  eaoly 
awakened ;  everything  wears  a  different  aspect  from  what  it  does  in  the 
glare  of  day — objects  become  idealised,  and  sweet  sounds  make  more 
impression  on  the  mind,  while  imagination  is  thus  excited.  But  is  this 
ihe  end  of  your  drama  ?" 

"  No ;  only  the  first  act,"  he  replied.     "  Now  comes  the  second." 

The  summer  passed  away — ^winter  came,  and  it  too  had  almost  gone, 
when  I  happened  to  attend  a  masquerade  at  one  of  the  clubs.  For 
about  an  hour  I  had  been  jostled  among  the  caricaturists,  and  was 
becoming  very  tired,  and  falling  into  sombre  reflections  upon  the  illusions 
of  life,  and  the  masks  worn  in  society  to  conceal  people's  real  characters 
from  each  other,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  twelve  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  in  the  pretty  costume  of  Languedoc,  who  came 
dancing  in,  hand  in  hand.  The  orchestra  immediately  struck  up  a 
French  quadrille,  and  the  French  group  danced  so  gracefully  that  a  large 
and  admiring  circle  was  formed  round  them.     When  the  quadrille  was 
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OY^i  the  circle  opened,  and  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  mingled 
with  the  rest  of  the  company.  One  of  the  shepherdesses,  whose  charm- 
ing figure  and  elegance  of  motion  had  riveted  my  attention,  as  if  Inr  a 
magic  power  drew  me  after  her.  I  followed  wherever  she  went,  until  at 
last  I  got  so  near  to  her  that  I  was  ahle  to  address  her. 

^^ Beautiful  shepherdess!"  I  said  in  French,  ''how  is  it  that  our 
northern  dime  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  favoured  by  a  visit  from  you  and 
your  lovely  sisters  ?** 

She  turned  quickly  towards  me,  and  after  remaining  silent  a  few 
moments,  during  which  time  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  gazed  searchingly  at 
me,  "  Monsieur,"  she  replied  in  French,  "  we  thought  that  fidelity  had 
its  true  home  in  this  northern  clime." 

"  You  have  each  brought  your  lover  with  you,"  I  said. 

''  Because  we  hoped  that  they  would  learn  lessons  of  constancy  here," 
was  her  answer. 

''  Lovely  blossom  from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne !"  I  exclaimed,  *'  who 
could  be  inconstant  to  you  ?" 

"  There  is  no  telling,"  she  continued  gaily.  "  You  are  paying  me 
compliments  without  knowing  me.  You  call  me  pretty,  yet  you  have 
never  seen  me.     It  must  be  my  mask  that  you  mean." 

"Your  eyes  assure  me  of  your  beauty,"  said  I;  "they  must  bear  the 
blame  if  I  am  mistaken." 

Just  at  that  moment  another  dance  commenced;  I  asked  the  &ir 
shepherdess  to  be  my  partner,  and  consenting,  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
me.  We  took  our  places  immediately.  It  was  then  that  a  recollection 
came  over  me  of  having  heard  her  sweet  voice  before.  I  thought  that  I 
recognised  it — yes !  Surely  it  could  be  no  other's  than  hers — my  fairy 
of  Esrom  Wood !  But  I  was  determined  to  be  certain  of  the  fact.  I 
said  nothing,  however,  while  we  were  dancing.  The  dance  seemed  to 
me  very  short,  and  at  the  same  time  endless. 

I  interrupted  him  somewhat  uncivilly  with — "  At  any  rate  your  story 
seems  endless."     He  continued,  however : 

After  the  dance  was  over,  I  conducted  her  to  a  seat,  and  placed  my- 
self by  her  side. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  I  remarked  in  Danish,  "  that  I  have  once  before 
heard  your  voice,  but  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne ^"  ^ 

"  No,"  she  replied,  interrupting  me,  "  not  there,  but  perhaps  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Esrom  ?" 

A  sweet  feeling  at  that  moment,  as  it  were,  both  expanded  and 
contracted  my  breast  It  was  herself,  the  Unseen !  She  must  also  have 
remarked  my  voice,  and  preserved  its  tones  in  her  memory. 

"  A  second  time  we  meet,"  I  sighed,  "  without  beholcUng  each  other. 
This  is  really  like  an  adventure  brought  about  by  some  magician's  art; 
but,  oh !  how  I  long  for  the  moment  when  you  will  no  longer  hide  that 
charming  countenance." 

She  laughed  slightly;  and  there  was  something  sa sprightly,  musical, 
and  winning  in*  her  laugh,  while  her  white  teeth  glistened  like  pearls 
under  her  mask,  that  I  forgot  what  more  I  was  going  to  say.  She, 
however,  began  to  speak : 

"  Why  should  I  destroy  your  illusion  ?  Leave  our  adventure,  as  you 
call  it,  idone  ;  when  a  mystery  is  solved,  it  loses  its  interest.  If  I  were 
to  remove  my  mask,  you  would  only  see  the  face  of  a  very  ordinary  g^L 
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Your  iinaginfttion  gaUantlj  pictures  me  beautilul  as  aotne  Cireagrian,  <^ 
some  Houri ;  let  me  remam  such  in  your  idea,  at  leart  till  the  watduaaa 
eriet  the  hour  of  midnight  and  wakes  you  firom  your  dreams." 

*<  All  dreams  are  not  delusiye,"  I  said.  "  They  often  speak  the  troth," 
I  added.  *^  Yet  sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  truths  were  hut 
dreams ;  a%  fiff  instance,  the  very  unfortunate  event  which  was  ihe  occa- 
sioii  o(  our  first  meeting.'* 

She  looked  surprised,  while  she  repeated, 

« Unfortunate  ?  Ah !  true.  You  prohahly  never  heard——"  At 
that  moment  one  of  the  shepherds  ran  up,  and  earned  her  off  hurriedly 
to  a  quadnlle  which  was  just  forming. 

I  was  following  the  couple  with  my  eyes,  when  my  odter  tapped  me 
on  the  arm  and  asked  me  to  dance  with  her,  as  she  was  not  exigSLged. 
Mechanically  I  took  my  place  in  the  quadrille,  the  same  in  which  my 
incognita  was  dancing,  and  mechanically  I  went  tibro\]^h  the  figure 
until  she  had  to  give  me  her  hand  in  tl>e  diain.  I  pressed  it  warmly, 
hut  there  was  no  response.  Ashamed  and  angry,  I  determined  not  to 
oast  another  glance  at  her ;  and  resolutely  I  turned  my  head  away.  The 
quadrille  was  over,  and  once  more  I  found  myself  constrained  to  look  at 
her.  But  she  was  goDe — the  shepherds  and  shmdierdesses  had  all  disr 
i^peared.  Whether  they  had  left  the  ball,  <n^-what  was  more  probable 
— had  changed  their  attire,  I  saw  them  no  more*  In  vain  at  the 
supper-table  my  eyes  wandered  over  all  the  ladies,  to  guess,  if  possible, 
whi(&  was  the  right  one.  Many  of  them  weee  pretty ;  many  had  dark 
eyes  and  white  teeth;  but  which  of  all  these  eyes  and  teeth  were  hers? 
It  was  by  the  voice  alone  that  I  could  reoognise  her ;  but  I  could  not 
go  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  ask  them  to  speak  for  me.  And  thus 
ended  the  second  part  of  my  drama. 

"  Now  then  for  the  third  act,"  said  I,  with  some  curiosity. 

''  For  that,**  he  replied,  ^'  I « have  waited,  in  viun,  above  a  year  and 
a  day." 

''  But  do  you  not  know  her  name  ?"  I  asked. 

«  No." 

"  Or  none  of  the  party  of  shepherds  or  shepherdesses  ?" 

**  I  found  out  shortly  after  that  I  knew  two  of  the  shepherds ;  hut  of 
what  use  was  that  to  me  ?  I  could  not  describe  my  shepherdess  so  that 
they  could  distinguish  her  among  the  twelve ;  they  mentioned  a  dozen 
names,  all  equally  unknown  to  me.  That  gave  me  no  doe ;  to  me  sh^ 
was  both  nameless  and  invisible." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  my  usually  gay  cousin's  doleful  counte* 
nance. 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  said  he.  "  Well,  I  dcm't  wonder  at  it. 
To  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  one  has  never  seen  is  certainly  great  ^oUy. 
But  do  not  fismcy  that  I  am  going  to  die  of  despair.  I  only  fed  a  sort 
of  longing  come  over  me  when  I  think  of  her." 

The  singers  had  now  come  so  near  us  that  we  could  hear  their  con- 
versation. After  a  few  moments  my  cousin  whispered  to  me  that  he 
knew  one  of  them  by  his  voice,  and  that  he  w^  an  officer  from  O^pen* 
hagen.  In  another  minute  they  made  their  appearance.  There  w&te 
three  of  them,  all  dressed  as  civilians,  but  the  moustaches  of  one  ahowed 
that  he  was  a  military  man.  My  cousin  squeezed  my  arm,  and  whis* 
peredagam,  « It  is  he,  sure  enough;  let  us  see  if  he  knows  me."    We 
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rose,  and  stood  stiffly,  with  our  caps  in  our  hands.  They  nodded  to  la, 
and  tiie  officer  smd,  **  Put  your  hats  on,  lads.  Will  you  earn  a  sfaiinii^ 
for  something  to  drink,  and  help  to  erect  our  tent  ?*  We  agreed  to  Ins 
proposal,  and  at  his  desire  we  joined  two  men  in  fetching,  from  a  cart 
near,  the  canras  and  other  things  required  to  put  'the  tent  up ;  also 
doaks,  cushions,  baskets  with  proirifflons,  and  bottles  of  wine,  benefaei 
for  seats,  and  a  wider  one  for  a  table.  When  our  serrices  were  no 
longer  needed^'  the  officer  held  out  some  money  to  me,  which,  of  coarse, 
I  would  not  receive.  My  cousin  also  refused  payment;  whereupon  ho 
swore  diat  we  should  at  least  take  something  to  drink,  and,  filling  a 
tumbler  from  his  flask,  he  handed  it  to  my  cousin,  who  received  it  with 
a  suf^ressed  laugh. 

«  What  areyou  grinning  i^  fellow?"  said  iJie  offiowr;  but,  as  my 
cousin  carried  the  tumbler  to  his  Hps,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Your  health,  Wilhelm!" 

The  individual  thus  addressed  started  back  in  astomshment,  while  Ins 
two  companions  peered  into  our  faces.  My  cousin  bmrst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter ;  and  the  officer,  who  now  recognised  him,  cried,  laughing  abo, 

"  Ludvig!  What  the  deuce  is  all  this?  and  why  are  you  equipped  in 
that  preposterous  garb  ?" 

Tto  matter  was  speedily  explained;  the  three  travellers  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  meeting  us,  and  pressed  us  so  cordially  to  join  their 
party,  and  stay  the  night  with  them,  that  we  at  length  acceded  to  their 
request. 

One  of  the  office's  companions  was  a  young,  handsome,  and  very 
fiashionable-looking  man ;  he  was  extremely  ridi,  we  understood,  there- 
fore they  called  him  the  merchant^  and  they  would  not  tell  us  his 
name,  ot  if  that  were  his  real  position  in  society.  The  other  introduced 
himself  to  us  with  these  words : 

^Gentl^nen  of  the  respectable  peasant  class!  my  name  here  in 
Jutland  is — Famiente.  My  agreeable  occupati<m  is  to  do  nothing— at 
least  nothing  but  amuse  myself.*' 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  joking  among  our  hosts,  and  then  we 
presented  each  other  in  the  same  bantering  way,  after  which  we  all 
adjourned  to  the  tent,  where  we  wound  up  with  a  very  jovial  supper.  At 
midnight  the  merchant  reminded  us  that  we  had  to  rise  next  morning 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  it  was  tune  to  retire  to  rest.  We 
made  up  a  sort  of  couch,  with  cushions  and  cloaks,  and  on  it  we  five 
frithful  brothers  stretched  ourselves  as  best  we  might.  The  other  four 
eoon  fell  asleep.  I  alone  remained  awake;  and  when  I  found  that  slumber 
had  fled  my  pfllow,  rose  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  left  the  tent. 

All  around  was  stiD  as  the  grave.  The  skies  were  without  a  doud,  but 
of  their  millions  of  eyes  only  a  few  were  now  open,  and  even  these  shone 
dimly  and  feebly,  as  if  they  were  almost  overcome  by  sleep.  The  monarch 
of  light,  who  was  soon  to  overpower  their  fading  brightness,  was  already 
dealing  his  path  in  the  north-east.  It  is  not  the  darkness— still  less  1^ 
tempest — that  renders  night  so  extremely  melaiKjholy ;  it  is  that  deep 
repose,  that  corpse-like  stillness  in  nature,  it  is  to  see  one's  self  the  only 
waking  being  in  a  sleeping  world — one  living  amidst  the  vast  vaults  of 
the  grave— a  creature  trembling  with  the  fearful,  giddy  thought  of  death 
and  eternity.  How  welcome  then  is  any  sound  which  breaks  the  opjires- 
iive  sQence  of  that  nocturnal  solitude,  and  reminds  us  that  human  bemgs 
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sate  about  to  awaken  to  their  duly  round  of  occtipati6n  and  pleasure-— 
and,  it  mnst  be  added,  of  anxiety  and  trouble !  How  cbeerfiil  seems  the 
earliest  crowing  of  the  cocks  from  the  nearest  huts,  rising  almost  hxly 
on  the  dusky  air !  The  drowsy  world  was  beginning  to  move ;  and  after 
a  time  I  discerned  faint,  sweet  tones  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the 
wood.  I  listened  attentively,  and  soon  became  convinced  that  it  was 
music — the  music  of  wind  instruments — ^which  I  heard.  To  me  music  is 
as  welcome  as  the  first  rosy  streaks  of  mom  to  the  benighted  wanderer,  or 
a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  sun  amidst  the  gloom  of  a  diu:k  wintry  sky. 

The  sweet  sounds  ceased,  and  I  began  to  ponder  whether  it  might  not 
have  been  unearthly  strains  which  I  had  heard — whether  they  might  not 
have  come  frrom  the  feuries  who  perhaps  dwelt  amidst  the  surrounding 
glades,  or  among  the  wild  flowers  that  enamelled  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
hills.  The  music,  however,  was  certainly  Weber's,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  elfin  people  had  learned  the  airs  from  him,  or  he  from  them. 
I  returned  to  the  tent,  where  the  still  sleeping  party  produced  a  very 
di£Eerent  and  somewhat  nasal  kind  of  music.  '^  Gentlemen !  gentlemen ! 
I  shouted,  ^' there  are  visitors  coming."  My  cousin  was  the  first  to 
awaken,  then  the  officer,  who  sprang  up,  and  immediately  endeavoured 
to  arouse  the  other  two.  <<  The  ladies  will  be  here  presently,"  he  said ; 
**  get  up  both  of  you." — "  They  are  too  early,*'  yawned  one ;  "  I  have  not 
hf^  half  my  sleep." — '^  Let  them  wait  outside  the  tent  till  I  am  ready,** 
said  Famiente.     '^  Good  night  T 

The  rest  of  us,  however,  went  towards  the  wood  to  meet  the  three 
ladies,  who  were  making  their  way  to  our  temporary  domicile,  preceded 
by  two  musicians  playing  the  horn,  and  two  youths  bearing  torches,  the 
latter  being  the  sons  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  whose 
house  the  ladies  had  slept  Observing  the  peasant  costume  of  my  friend 
and  myself,  the  ladies  asked  who  we  were,  and  were  told  by  the  military 
man  that  we  were  two  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who,  being  in  the  adjacent 
village,  had  assisted  in  putting  up  the  tent 

'*Lads,"  said  he,  addressing  us  in  a  tone  of  command,  ^'  can  you  fetch 
some  water  for  us  from  the  nearest  stream,  and  get  some  wood  for  us  to 
boil  our  coffee  ?     I  will  go  with  you." 

"  No,  no,  sir — that  would  be  a  shame,"  said  my  cousin  in  the  Jutland 
dialect;  ^*  we  will  bring  all  that  is  wanted  ourselves." 

When  we  returned  to  the  tent  it  was  broad  daylight;  Famiente  had 
been  compelled  to  vacate  his  couch  of  cloaks,  and  in  his  lively  way  was 
greeting  the  fair  guests  with  ^'  Good  moming,  my  three  Graces."  The 
officer  told  us,  aside,  that  two  of  the  ladies  were  his  sisters,  and  was  about 
to  tell  us  more,  when  a  waltz  on  the  turf  was  proposed  by  Famiente,  who 
aeized  one  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  called  Sybilla,  as  his  partner.  7%6 
merchant  danced  with  another,  to  whom  it  appeared  he  was  engaged, 
and  the  officer  took  his  youngest  sister.  Their  hilarity  was  infectious, 
and  my  cousin  dragged  me  round  for  want  of  a  better  partner,  whereupon 
the  fair  Sybilla,  who  had  observed  our  dancing,  remarked  that  we  were 
*^  really  not  at  all  awkward  for  peasant  lads." 

Wlule  they  were  taking  their  coffee  afterwards,  during  which  time  we 
stood  respectfully  at  a  little  distance,  my  cousin  whispered  to  me  how 
much  he  admired  the  lieutenant's  youngest  sister,  who  was  indeed  ex- 
tremely pretty.  He  had  not  hitherto  heard  her  voice,  but  he  could  not 
help  seeing  that  she  looked  attentively — even  inquisitively  at  him.     By 
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Famiente's  request  the  ladies  handed  us  some  coffee,  after  having  done 
which  they  made  some  remarics  upon  us  to  each  other  in  Crerman.  At 
iha;t  moment  my  cousin  let  his  coffee-cup  drop  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
and  standing  as  motionless  as  one  of  the  trees  in  the  wood,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  youngest  girl  with  a  very  peculiar  expression,  which  called 
the  deepest  hlushes  to  her  cheek. .  We  all  looked  on  in  surprise,  but  I 
began  to  suspect  the  truth.     Famiente  was  the  first  to  speak. 

^'Min  Herre!''  said  he,  "  it  is  time  that  you  should  lay  aside  your 
incognito^  for  it  is  evident  that  you  and  this  lady  have  met  before." 

My  cousin  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  speech  and  his  self-possession. 
He  went  up  to  the  young  lady,  and  sud  : 

^'For  the  first  time  to-day  have  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  those 
fips  &om  which  I  have  twice  heard  a  voice  whose  accents  delighted  me. 
In  that  voice  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  so  deep  was  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me.  Dare  I  flatter  myself  that  my  voice  has  not  been  quite  for- 
gotten by  you  ?" 

Catherina — ^that  was  her  name — ^replied,  with  a  smile, 

^'  I  have  neither  forgotten  your  voice  nor  your  face,  though  last  time 
we  met  you  were  a  Spanish  grandee.'' 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  oflScer ;  "  old  acquaintances — 
another  masquerade  I" 

"  We  are  now  truly  all  partaking  of  rural  life,"  said  Famiente;  "so 
come,  you  two  peasants,  and  place  yourselves  with  the  fair  shepherdess 
and  us." 

We  joined  the  circle,  and  after  our  names  having  been  told,  my  cousin, 
leading  the  conversation  to  Lake  Esrom,  and  the  events  which  took  place 
on  its  banks,  asked  Catherina  how  her  poor  Mend  had  taken  that  sad 
affair,  and  if  she  had  ever  recovered  her  spirits  ? 

"  Oh  yes,  she  has,"  replied  Catherina ;  and  pointing  to  the  young 
lady  who  was  engaged  to  the  merchant,  "  there  she  is  !" 

My  cousin  started,  and  said,  in  some  embarrassment,  "  It  was  a  sad 
event,  but ^ 

"  Not  so  very  sad,"  cried  the  merchant^  interrupting  him,  "  for  the 
drowned  man  returned  to  life.     He  was  no  other  than  myself." 

"  God  be  thanked  !"  exclaimed  my  cousin,  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the 
pleasant  intelligence.  "  That  is  more  than  we  then  dared  to  hope.  But 
what  became  of  the  poor  foolish  madcap  who  first  upset  the  boat  and 
then  wished  to  drown  himself  ?" 

"Here  he  is,"  said  Famiente,  pointing  to  himself;  "and  as  I  once 
thought  I  might  be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  court  jester,  I  took  a  wife, 
and  there,"  bowing  to  Sybilla,  "  sits  the  fair  one  who  has  undertaken  to 
steer  my  boat  over  the  dangerous  ocean  of  life." 

The  morning  mists  by  degrees  cleared  away  from  the  wooded  valleys 
and  the  hill-encircled  waters  ;  the  larks  fcad  ended  their  early  chorus,  and 
the  later  songsters  of  the  grove  had  commenced  their  sweet  harmonies ; 
all  seemed  joy  around,  and  I  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  gj^  group  before 
me.  Never  had  the  cheering  light  of  day  shone  upon  a  circle  of  more 
contented  human  beings,  and  among  them  none  were  happier  than 
Ludvig  and  his  recently  found  shepherdess,  whose  count^iance  beamed 
in  the  radiant  glow  of  dawning  love. 

Six  months  have  passed  since  then,  and  they  are  now  united  for  this 
world  and  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
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THE  SICK-CHAMBER. 

(cozrmnjsD  fbom  '^thb  ssxxftion  of  the  DEijD.") 

Br  THE  Author  of  *'The  Unhoi-t  Wish.** 

<<  Dbaw  aside  the  curtaiQ,  Bose^"  said  Adeline  de  Castdlt,  feeUj ; 
<<  the  snn  has  passed." 

Adeline's  chamber  had  been  changed  for  one  with  a  souih  aqpect :  but 
there  were  times  when  the  smi,  watery  as  it  mostly  was  then,  would  shine 
into  the  room  with  a  brightness  too  glaring  for  her  sight.  Tb^ra  was, 
surely,  when  you  came  to  think  <^  it»  a  singular  affinity  between  the 
weatW  and  Adeline's  state  of  health*  Cold,  wet,  boisterous^  and  glooiay  it 
had  been  in  the  spring,  all  the  time  of  her  long  illness,  and  up  to  the  perim, 
within  a  few  days,  of  her  commencing  intimacy  with  Mr.  St.  John;  hoi, 
brilliant,  and  beautiful  it  had  remained  during  the  c<MitinuaAce  of  that 
intimacy ;  but  at  its  abrupt  termination,  the  very  day  aftorwaxds,  it  had 
changed,  and  become  cold,  wet,  and  dreary  again*  Wedu  had  elapsed 
since,  and  the  weather  still  wore  the  same  gk^my  aspect  in  which  there 
was  no  prospect  of  amendment  on  this  side  winter.  A  feeling  of  awe, 
almost  of  superstition,  would  creep  over  Mary  Cair,  as  she  sat  by 
Adeline's  bedside  in  the  dim  evenings,  listening  to  the  moaning,  sighing 
wind,  sweeping  round  the  unprotected  chateau,  and  shaking  down  the 
leaves  from  the  now  nearly  bare  trees  on  the  western  ride*  They  would 
shudder,  and  say  how  dreary  it  was,  and  wish  the  weather  would  duoige; 
forgetting  that  the  sweetest  summer  day,  the  brightest  sides,  cannot 
bring  joy  to  a  house  where  peace  and  joy  exist  not  Still,  it  had  been  a 
curious  year :  winter,  summier,  and  now  winter  again,  but  nether  sprmg 
nor  autumn. 

Adeline  was  in  no  immediate  danger.  The  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs  had  been  stopped  more  speedUy  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  profuse  flowing  at  the  time ;  but  to  this  had  succeeded  fofer,  the 
effect  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  when  it  subsided  she  was  1^  izv 
a  condition  of  alarming  weakness.  There  was  no  doubt  tiiat  consump- 
tion had  set  its  seal  upon  her;  but  the  doctors  thought  that  the  disease 
in  its  progress  would  be  a  lingering  one.  Miss  Darling  and  Mary  Cair 
had  obtained  leave  from  their  friends  to  remain  with  her  as  long  as  might 
be  necessary*  Adeline  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  their  leaving.  She  did 
not  go  out  of  her  room,  but  sat  up  in  it  for  some  hours  in  die  day. 
Madame  de  Castella,  who  was  quite  borne  down  with  griei^  often  came 
in,  but  she  seldom  stayed  long,  for  she  would  beconiie  hysterical,  and 
abruptly  hasten  away  out  of  Adeline's  sight.  Father  Marc  paid  her 
frequent  visits,  the  most  cheerful  <rf  all  her  visitors.  He  was  a  pleasant, 
chatty  man,  and  ^lercised  his  powers  of  conversation  to  amuse  hsT) 
telling  her  son^s  of  news  and  woddly  anecdotes,  sometimes  succeeding 
in  winning  a  smile  from  her  lips.  But  he  never  entered  with  her  upon 
religious  tc^ics — at  least  so  fiur  as  the  two  young  ladies  saw,  or  heard. 
Madame  de  Beauf^y  was  ill  at  this  time,  and  ccmfined  to  he^  bed,  and 
her  daughter  A^es  was  much  occupied  in  attending  to  hers  so  that 
Mary  Cazr  andllose  were  Adeline's  chief  companions.    It  was  wdl  that 
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it  was  so.  Hose  seemed  to  have  pat  aside  aQ  her  giddy  ranity ;  she  was 
much  affected  by  Adeline's  position,  and  evinoed  more  feeling  than  any 
one  had  giren  her  cre^  for  possessing :  Rose  was  chewing  the  cod  of 
rep^tanoe  also,  for  her  incautious  revelations  upon  the  subject  of  Sarah 
Beauderc.  Adeline,  as  to  all  her  inward  life,  remained  sflent-^-silent  as 
the  grave ;  but  more  than  once,  at  the  dusk  of  eif«ning,  she  had  dropped 
into  a  species  of  delirium — I  don't  know  any  better  name  for  it — partly 
ideep,  pwrtly  a  waking  and  talking  dream — and  she  then  gave  utterance  to 
her  painful  thoughts.  Of  tins  she  was  entirely  unconscious,  but  they 
proved  the  unhappy  state  of  her  mind. 

On  the  day  of  Adeline's  seizure,  an  express  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Baron  de  la  Chasse  to  stop  his  journey  to  the  chftteau.  But  he  came, 
nevertheless :  much  concerned  of  course.  He  saw  Adeline,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother  and  aunt  It  was  on  the  very  day 
they  were  to  have  been  married.  He  was  excessively  shocked  at  her 
death-Hke  appearance,  but  kindly  endeavoured  to  eiroress  a  hope  of  her 
speedy  recovery,  hinting  that  he  was  an  interested  party  in  it.  He 
inquired,  in  a  careless,  off-hand  manner,  of  Rose,  before  he  departed, 
about  lAt.  St.  John;  and  she  answered,  quite  as  carelessly,  that  he  had 
finally  leh  for  his  own  country.  The  baron  appeared  to  hear  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  proceeded  to  speak,  in  a  feeling  tone,  of  Adefine's 
illness.  He  had  no  idea  that  it  was  caused  by  the  misery  and  emotion 
that  were  too  great  to  bear. 

^Draw  asids  the  curtain,  Rose,"  Adeline  had  said,  ^the  sun  has 
passed."  And  Rose  drew  it  back.  Adeline  was  sitting  before  the  fire, 
in  an  easy-chair,  one  covered  with  white  dimity,  Madame  de  CasteUa 
was  leaning  back  in  another,  looking  nearly  as  pale  and  wcmi  as  Adeline. 

**  Why  do  you  not  go  out,  mamma?"  exclaimed  Adeline.  "  It  is  not 
wet  to-day,  and  the  fresh  air  would  do'  you  good." 

^^Oh,  Adeline,"  sighed  the  imha^py  mother,  ^^  nothing  will  do  me 
good  whilst  I  see  you  as  you  are." 

^' But  she  is  a  deal  better,"  interposed  Rose,  cheerfully;  ''she  gets 
stronger  evMy  day.  You  can  see  she  does,  Madame  de  CasteUa. 
Adeline,  let  me  place  your  pillows  more  comfortably." 

<*  No  matter,  dear  Rose,  they  are  very  well." 

**  Do  try  a  little  of  this  jelly." 

"  Thank  you.     I  don't  care  for  it,"  was  Adeline's  apathetic  reply. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?"  proceeded  Rose. 

''  As  you  will,  dear  Rose.     It  is  the  same  to  me." 

So  had  she  been  firom  the  first,  quiet  and  passive,  grateful  for  their 
kind  attentions,  but  without  interest  in  anything.  They  had  not  heard 
oi^  or  firom,  Mr.  St.  John  since  he  left,  and  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 
November.     All  those  weeks,  and  not  a  single  remembrance  from  him ! 

Rose  looked  amongst  the  books  collected  there,  and  took  up  a  book  of 
Tennyson. 

**Not  that,"  cried  Adeline,  quickly,  glancing  up  with  a  faint  colour. 
"  Something  else." 

No,  not  that.  He  had  given  her  the  book,  and  been  accustomed  to 
read  it  to  her.     How  could  she  bear  to  hear  its  pages  from  other  lips  ? 

Rose  tried  a^n :  B^ranger.  **  That  won't  do,'  she  said.  "  A  pretty 
game  you  woum  have,  laughing  at  my  French  accent.'' 
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<<  Your  accent  is  n6t  a  bad  one,  Hose.'' 

**  It  may  pass  for  conversation.  But  to  read  poetry  aloud  in  air^ 
language  but  one's  own  is  beyond  most  people.  What's  this?"  Rose 
continued,  taking  up  another  volume.  But  she  quickly  dropped  it  a^ain. 
It  was  Bulwer's  '*  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine." 

*^  That  will  do  as  well  as  any  other,"  said  Adeline. 

"  No,"  cried  Rose,  avoiding  it  with  a  perceptible  shudder. 

"  Rose,"  whispered  Adeline,  taking  her  hand,  "you  fear  to  remind  me 
of  myself,  in  telling  of  Gertrude.  Indeed  there  is  no  analog  between 
us,"  she  added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  save  in  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  that  we  must  both  die.     One  might  envy  her  fate." 

"  I  don't  like  the  work,"  persisted  Rose. 

"  I  do,"  returned  Adeline.  "  One  tale  in  it  I  could  never  be  tired  o£ 
I  forget  its  title,  but  it  begins,  '  The  angels  strung  their  harps  in  Heavaa, 
and  die ^'" 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Rose,  rapidly  turning  over  the  pages.  **  Here 
it  is.  ^  The  Soul  in  Purgatory ;  or.  Love  stronger  than  Death.'  It  is  a 
tale  of  woman's  enduring  love." 

"  And  its  reward^*  sighed  Adeline.     "  Read  it.     It  is  very  short" 

Rose  began  her  reading.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether 
Adeline  listened  or  not :  she  sat  silent,  in  her  chair,  her  hand  over  her 
face ;  and,  when  it  was  over,  she  remained  in  the  same  position,  making 
no  comment,  till  the  nurse  came  forward  with  the  medicine. 

When  Adeline  was  first  taken  ill,  they  sent  to  Boulome  for  the  Eng- 
lish nurse  who  had  attended  her  in  the  spring ;  but  she  was  unable  to 
come,  having  other  engagements.  So  the  messenger  brought  a  French 
one ;  a  kind-hearted,  capable  woman,  but  a  great  gossip,  like  Louise. 

After  taking  her  medicine,  Adeline  lay  down  on  the  so&y  and  Rose 
began  another  tale,  and  read  till  dusk. 

"  Shall  I  stir  the  fire  into  a  blaze  to  finish  it,  Adeline  ?"  she  asked, 
"  or  wait  till  candle-light  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Mary  Carr  stole  forward,  and  bent  over 
Adeline.  She  was  not  asleep,  but  in  one  of  those  restless,  wandering* 
stupors,  near  akin  to  it.  The  thought  had,  more  than  once,  occurred  to 
Mary  Carr,  "  Did  the  doctors  put  laudanum  in  her  medicine,  and  were 
these  feverish  dreams  the  result  ?"  The  imcertain  light  of  the  wood-fire 
played  fitfully  upon  Adeline's  face,  revealing  its  extreme  beauty  of  feature 
and  its  deatMy  paleness.  Rose  closed  her  book ;  and  Mary  left  Adeline's 
sofa,  and  stood  looking  through  the  window  on  the  dreary  night  No 
one  else  was  in  the  room  now,  save  the  nurse.  The  latter  came 
forward. 

'^  Mesdemoiselles,"  she  whispered,  ^'  I  am  going  down  stairs  for  some 
wood.  If  mademoiselle  wakes  up,  and  requires  anything  before  I  am 
back,  please  to  ring." 

"  Now  she'll  be  gone  for  an  hour !"  exclaimed  Rose  to  Mary  Carr, 
as  the  nurse  softly  left  the  room,  "  you'll  see.  I  never  met  with  one  so 
fond  of  talking  as  that  woman.     M^uy,  don't  you  think  it  very  strange 

we "     Rose  stopped  dead,  for  a  sudden  burst  of  hollow  muttering 

came  from  Adeline. 

"  Don't  say  it  I  don't  say  it !  I  tell  you  there  is  no  hope :  he  has 
been  gone  too  long.     One — two — three — hm — ^five — six — seven—— 
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Do  you  think  I  have  not  counted  the  weeks?  Why  does  he  not  come? 
Wh J  does  he  not  wiite  ?  He  was  passionate  and  proud  on  that  dreadful 
day,  but  if  he  had  loved  He  would  never  wiUingly  think  of  me 

agtiiny  in  Itfe!  Don't  tell  me  he  did  not  say  it :  I  heard  him.  Is  that 
the  new  room  he  has  built  at  Castle- Wafer  ?  Who  ordered  it  done  ? 
he  was  not  there.  Where  are  the  paintings  ?  What  a  few  !  Ust^i ! 
listen!  Rose,  do  you  see  him  coming?  Oh!  keep  me  from  De  la 
Chasse !  Father,  I  cannot  marry  him !  The  day  breaks,  and  he  does 
not  come.  Who  says  he  is  not  coming?  Father  Marc?  Ah,  there  he 
is  I  he  comes,  he  comes !  Frederick,  Frederick,  dearest  Frederick !  Why 
don't  you  loose  me  and  let  me  go  to  him  ?  Who  is  it  stealing  in  with 
him  ?  How  beautiful !  Ah !"  (and  a  faint  scream  rang  through  the 
room)  ^^  it  is  his  wife,  Sarah  Beauclerc.  Oh,  cruel !  cruel !  to  leave  me 
for  her !  He  said  that  I  should  be  his  wife.  What's  this  ?  My  letters? 
thrust  back  upon  me  with  scorn  and  insult !  What  is  he  reading  to 
Sarah  Beauclerc  ?  his  letters  to  me  ?     Oh,  mercy !  mercy  !" 

These  sentences  were  not  uttered  rapidly,  as  one  may  read  them,  but 
in  a  disjointed  manner,  minutes  of  silence  sometimes  occurring  between 
them,  and  a  good  deal  was  too  unconnected  for  sense  to  be  made  of  it. 
With  the  last  word,  the  nurse,  who  had  not  stayed  so  long  as  Rose  antici- 
pated, re-entered  the  room,  her  arms  laden  with  wood.  By  some  mishap, 
eiie  let  a  log  fall  to  the  floor,  and  the  noise  it  made  aroused  Adeline. 
The  tears  were  streaming  from  Rose's  eyes,  and  she  ran  up  to  the  sofa, 
speaking,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  with  her  usual  want  of  thought 
and  consideration. 

"  Oh,  Adeline,"  she  sobbed,  leaning  over  her,  "  you  should  not  take  it 
so  heavily  to  heart.  If  your  love  was  at  an  end — I  do  not  know,  or  ask, 
what  broke  it — but  if  it  had  come  finally  to  an  end  between  you  and  Mr. 
St.  John,  there  was  something  noble  rather  than  the  contrary  in  his  re- 
turning you  your  letters.  Indeed,  we  have  always  seen  hnn  high  and 
honourable  in  all  he  does.  Another  might  have  kept  them — have  boasted 
of  them — have  shown  them  to  the  world.  I  only  wish,"  broke  off  Rose, 
going  from  Adeline's  affairs  to  her  own,  in  the  most  unceremonious  way, 
"  that  I  could  get  back  all  the  love-letters  I  have  ever  written !  There 
would  be  a  pretty  heap  of  them." 

<^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Adeline,  struggling  up  on  the  sofa 
in  her  alarm.     "  Have  I  been  saying  anything  in  my  sleep?" 

**  Not  much,"  answered  Mary  Carr,  soothingly — "  a  few  words.  But 
we  can  see  it  all,  Adeline,"  she  whispered.  ^^  We  knew  how  it  was,  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  St  John ;  we  know  that  he  left  in  ill-feeling,  and 
that,  ever  since^  you  are  sad  and  silent,  beyond  what  your  illness  would 
cause.  This  inward  grief  is  killing  you  by  inches.  If  your  mind  were 
at  rest,  time  might  restore  you  to  health;  but,  as  it  is,  you  are  giving 
yourself  no  chance  of  life." 

"  There  is  no  chance  for  me,"  she  answered;  "  you  know  it.  If  I  were 
happy  as  I  once  was,  as  I  once  thought  I  should  be  ;  if  I  were  even  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  St.  John,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  prolonged  life  for  me ; 
none.'^ 

Mary  Carr  knew  it,  but  she  strove  to  soothe  her  stilL 

^^I  might  have  expected  all  that  has  happened  to  me,"  smiled  Adeline, 
trying  to  turn  the  subject  to  a  jest,  the  first  approach  to  voluntary  smile 
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or  jest  they  had  marked  on  her  lips  nnce  her  illness.  ^  Do  70a  remember 
jour  words,  Rose,  on  the  1st  of  January^  my  ball-m^t?  ^The  Fren<ji 
marigold  is  an  omen  of  death  and  unhappy  love.' " 

Rose  did  remember  it  She  remembered  how  Adeline  had  lac^ilied 
and  spomed  her  words  then,  in  her  summer-tide  of  pride  and  beauty.  It 
was  winter  with  her  now. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  continue  this  history,  and  hare  a  great  mind  to 
jump  at  once  to  its  close.  There  is  so  little  vartatioa  in  it.  What  can 
there  be  in  a  sidc-ehamber ?  Adeline  better  or  worse;  the  visits  and 
opinion  of  the  doctors;  a  change  in  her  medicine,  pills  for  nuztoTe,  or 
mixture  for  piDs,  and  there  you  have  about  ^e  whole  history.  Whidi 
medicine,  by  the  way,  was  ordered  by  the  English  medical  attendant,  wiio 
oame  to  see  her  every  other  day  from  Boulogne,  widi  young  Dr.  H 
A  French  doctor  never  g^ves  medicine;  he  would  not  presmbe  one  dose, 
where  an  Englishman  would  choke  you  with  five  hundred.  It  is  true : 
pills,  powders,  mixture ;  mixture,  powders,  pills  :  five  hundred,  at  the  very 
least,  where  a  Frenchman  would  not  g^ve  one.  Warm  badu  and  Basting 
for  diem,  but  iio  medicine.  They  are  unc<mimonly  free  with  the  lancet, 
however,  with  leeches,  and  anything  else  that  draws  blood.  The  6at 
year  El^mor  Seymour  (if  you  have  not  forgotten  her)  was  at  school  at 
Madame  de  Nino's,  an  illness  broke  out  amongst  the  pupils,  and  the 
school  medical  attendant  was  sent  for.  Five  or  six  of  the  little  girls  were 
heavy  and  feverish,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  an  erupticxi  on  the  skin. 
Monsieur  le  Docteur  thought  it  would  turn  out  to  be  measles  or  scarlet 
fever,  he  could  not  yet  pronounce  which,  and  ordered  them  all  to  bed,  and 
to  take  a  few  quarts  of  eau  sucr6e ;  he  then  sent  for  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  and  bled  uiem  all  rounds*  '^  A  simple  measure  of  preeaution,'^  he 
called  it 

I  believe  I  must  have  recourse  to  Mary  Carr's  diary,  and  transcribe  a 
few  of  its  pages  verhctHm,  It  may  be  a  better  plan  where  there  is  so 
fitUe  of  event  to  relate.     So,  to  begin  at  once. 

November  SrcL — Adeline  spoke  again  to-day  abovt  returning  to 
Boulogne.  Madame  de  Castella  is  giving  way,  I  think,  for  her  present 
objection  was  uttered  in  a  far  less  decisive  tone  than  her  former  one;  but 
she  sees  that  Adeline  is  getting  restless  about  it.  Rose  says  shell  lay  me 
a  pair  of  gloves  it  will  end  in  our  gciag. 

What  can  make  Adeline  so  anxious  to  return  to  Boulogne  ?  It  seems 
to  have  taken  complete  hold  upon  her — to  be  the  only  wish  of  her  exist- 
ence. Has  she  any  visionary  idea  that  there  she  may  be  in  the  way  of 
hearing  of,  or  seeing  htm  f  Or  is  it  that  s^  would  bid  adieu  to  the 
di&tean,  hoping  to  bid  adieu  also  to  its  remembrances  ? 

5th. — We  now  know  that  Mr.  St.  John  is  in  London.  A  weekly 
journal  came  to-day  from  Mrs.  Darling  for  Rose.  I  was  looking  over  it, 
and  saw  Mr.  St.  John's  name  amongst  a  host  of  others,  as  having  attended 
a  public  meeting — "  Frederick  St  John,  Esq.,  of  Castle- Wafer."  When 
they  had  all  left  the  room,  I  placed  the  pi^r  in  AdeHne's  hand,  pomting 
silently  to  the  head  of  the  list,  and  then  followed  the  others.  On  my 
return  to  the  room  the  journal  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  her  face  was 
buried  amidst  tiie  pillows  of  the  great  arm-chair. 

*  The  English  reader  may  not  credit  thEs,  but  it  is  a  DEKtt. 
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\<Hh. — Adeline  came  down  stairs  yesterday  for  the  first  time.  S^ 
was  dressed  as  she  used  to  he,  except  the  hair.  Instead  of  curls,  it  was 
braided  under  a  little  lace  cap ;  and  she  wore  a  Cai^imere  shawl — ^ihe 
same  she  had  put  on  that  night.  "  I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  it  ?**  I  said 
to  Rose. — "  What  an  idiot  you  are !"  was  Rose's  complimentary  reply, 
"  as  if  she  did  not  think  of  all  these  things  continually !"  Adehne  gets 
stronger  and  better  every  day.  A  deceitful  improvement :  I  can  read  so 
in  the  doctors'  words  and  looks.  The  weakness  is  not  so  apparent,  and 
the  cough  is  nearly  gone.  But  she  is  inert  aiul  indi£Perent  as  ever,  buried 
within  herself.  This  apparently  languid  apathy,  this  total  indifference 
to  life  and  its  daily  concerns,  is  set  down  by  her  fiiends  to  bodily  weak- 
ness ;  and  so  they  let  it  remain  unchecked  and  unaroused,  and  she  in- 
dulges, unmolested,  in  all  the  bitter  feelings  of  a  breaking  heart. 

\Ath, — These  last  few  fine  days  have  afforded  the  pretext  for  com- 
plying with  Adeline's  wish,  and  here  we  are,  once  more,  at  Boulogne. 
Now  that  the  change  has  been  made,  without  ill  effects,  we  are  all  pleased, 
on  account  of  Addine's  being  close  to  medical  aid,  and  she  seems  won- 
derfully to  have  improved  with  the  change  of  air.  Still  better,  stiH 
better !  for  how  long  ?  Rose  has  resumed  all  her  wild  gaiety  of  spirits, 
and  says  she  shall  sing  a  Te  Deum  for  having  left  the  dreary  old  chateau 
and  its  ghosts  behind  us. 

A  bed  has  been  placed  on  the  first  floor  for  Adeline,  in  the  back 
drawing-room.  This  is  better ;  for  she  can  now  reach  the  front  draw- 
ing-room, where  we  sit,  without  being  exposed  to  the  cold  air  on  the 
staircase.  And  should  she  be  confined  to  her  room  at  the  last,  as  may 
be  ei^ected,  it  will  be  more  convenient,  for  the  servants  and  in  other 
respects,  than  her  being  up  on  the  second  floor. 

16^.— -Madame  de  Nino  called  to-day,  bringing  two  of  the  elder 
girls.  Adeline  asked  them  innumerable  questions  about  the  school,  and 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  really  awakened  to  interest.  Many  other 
friends  have  also  called ;  indeed,  compared  with  the  gloomy  solitude  of 
the  chateau,  each  day,  since  our  arrival,  has  been  like  a  levee.  The 
doctors,  apparently,  see  no  impropriety  in  this,  for  they  don't  forbid  it. 
J  think  Adeline  is  better  for  it :  she  has  not  the  leisure  to  brood  so 
entirely  over  the  past  She  is  still  silent  on  the  subject  of  her  misery, 
never  iiintin^  at  it.  Mr.  St.  John's  name  is  mentioned  by  nobody,  and 
the  scenes  and  events  of  the  last  six  months  might  be  a  dream,  for  all 
the  allusion  ever  made  to  them. 

2Zrd, — People  talk  sometimes  of  the  "  beauty"  of  consumption,  but 
they  should  see  Adeline  de  Castella.  Nearly  all  apparent  symptoms  of 
the  disease  have  passed  away — to  return  at  its  close,  no  doubt,  but  for 
the  present  passed  away.  Never  was  she  so  beautifrd  as  she  is  now ; 
delicate  and  fragile  of  course,  but  that  is  a  great  charm  in  woman's  love- 
liness. Her  features  are  more  than  ever  conspicuous  for  their  exquisite 
contour,  her  soft  brown  eyes  are  of  a  sweeter  sadness,  and  her  cheeks 
glow  with  a  transparent  rose  colour.  Visitors  look  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment, almost  question  the  &ct  of  her  late  dangerous  illness,  and  say  she 
is  getting  well.  But  still  there  is  no  exertion :  listless  and  inanimate  she 
sits,  or  lies,  her  trembling,  fevered  hands  holding  one  or  other  of  the 
English  journals — ^looking  in  them  for  a  name  that  she  never  finds. 

Yesterday  Rose  was  reading  to  her  a  volume  of  iSielley,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  in  from  England,  from  Mrs.  Darling.  Add^e  looked 
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up,  eager  and  flushed,  waitmg  while  Rose  opened  it.  She  betrays  tliis 
emotion  whenever  letters  come  for  Rote.  We  can  both  see  why  it  is, 
and  Rose  now  always  reads  them  to  her.  The  Darlings  are  in  London, 
know  some  of  the  people  that  Mr.  St.  John  knows,  and  Adeline  thinks 
there  may  be  a  chance  of  her  hearing  of  him  in  these  letters.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  in  this,  any  more  than  there  has  been  in  die 
others,  and  Rose  resumed  her  book. 

"I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  more, 
I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not.    Oh  from  Sleep 
Most  vainly  must  my  weary  brain  implore 
Its  long-lost  flatteiy  now :  I  wake  to  weep, 
And  sit,  the  long  diay,  gnawing  through  the  core 
Of  my  bitter  heart • 

I  looked  up  at  her,  involuntarily,  it  was  so  applicable ;  Rose  also  made 
a  momentary  stop,  and  her  glance  wandered  in  the  same  direction. 
Adeline's  eyes  met  ours.  It  was  one  of  those  awkward  moments  that 
will  happen  to  all ;  and  the  flush  on  Adeline's  cheek  deepened  to  crimson. 
It  was  very  applicable : 

/  wake  to  weep, 
And  sit,  the  long  day,  gnawing  through  the  core 
Of  my  hitter  heart, 

Alas!  alas! 

27/S4. — Adeline  was  standing  by  the  fire  to-day  when  Dr. ^  the 

English  physician,  came  in.  Don't  let  those  acquainted  with  Boulogne 
and  its  politics  laugh,  should  they  ever  pick  up  my  diary.  It  is  well 
known  that  everybody  who  has  dabbled  in  drug^,  or  walked  an  hospital, 
tacks  '^  M.D."  to  his  name,  over  here,  though  he  may  have  been  but  a 
dentbt  in  India,  or  a  veterinary  surgeon;  but  Dr.  —  really  is  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  clever  man.  He  was  struck  with  the  improvement  in  her 
appearance,  not  having  seen  her  for  the  last  few  days.  "  You  are  cheat- 
ing us  all,"  he  sud.     *'  We  shall  have  a  wedding  yet." 

**  Or  a  funeral,  doctor,"  answered  Adeline,  quietly. 

'*  I  speak  as  I  think,"  he  said,  with  seriousness ;  *^  I  do  believe,  now, 
there  is  a  great  hope  of  your  recovery.  If  we  could  but  get  you  to  the 
South !" 

But  of  that  there  is  no  chance.     Only  this  week  M.  de  Castella  put 

the  question  to  young  H .     It  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  so  far  in 

this  weather,  he  said;  she  would  die  on  the  journey. 

"  Adeline,"  I  exclaimed,  when  the  physician  was  gone  and  she  and  I 
were  alone,  "  you  heard  what  he  said.  Those  words  were  worth  a  king's 
ransom." 

"  They  were  not  worth  a  serf's,"  she  replied,  "  for  they  were  not  sin- 
cere. I  appreciate  the  doctor's  motives.  He  imagines  that  the  grave 
must  necessarily  be  a  bitter  prospect  for  one  so  young,  and  is  willing  to 
cheer  me  with  &lse  hopes,  as  all  doctors  do — it  is  in  l^eir  trade. .  But  he 
knows  perfectly  well  that  I  must  die." 

"  How  calmly  you  speak !  One  would  think  you  coveted  the  approach 
of  the  grave.'' 

"  WeU— Ido  not  regret  it" 

"  Has  life  no  charm  for  you  ?" 

"  It  will  never  have  charm  for  me  again,  Mary.  A  little  while  ago  ik 
had  too  much."  \ 
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*^  Would  that  you  had  never  met  with  Mr.  St.  John !"  I  ezdaimed. 
like  a  thoughtless  simpleton  as  I  was:  Rose  could  not  have  spoken 
more  incautiously. 

"Do  not  say  so,"  she  uttered,  with  a  hurst  of  tears,  so  sudden  and 
fearful,  that  I  started  in  alarm;  '^he  came  to  me  in  mercy."  The  first 
symptom  of  tno^^  grief  that  has  crept  out  since  her  illness,  and  I,  witfi 
my  prided  caution,  to  have  caused  it ! 

"  Mr.  St.  John  came  to  you  in  mercy !"  I  stammered,  not  knowing 
what  in  the  world  to  say. 

**  The  wretchedness,  the  crushed  spirit,  the  hreaking  heart :  you  know 
not  what  I  go  through,  day  hy  day,  night  hy  night.  There  is  no  ces- 
sation ;  it  is  one  never-ending,  lively  anguish." 

She  seemed  inclined  to  speak,  and  it  struck  me  it  would  he  well  to 
encourage  it,  and  did  so.     Was  I  right  ?     Groodness  knows.     But  there's 
an  old  saying,  that  ^^  to  talk  of  griefe  lessens  their  intensity." 
"  How  you  must  hate  Mr.  St  John  !"  I  said. 

"  Hate  him !  Oh,  Mary !  to  lay  my  weary  head  once  more  upon  his 
breast ;  to  whisper  to  him  that  I  forgive  him  all ;  to  hear  him  speak  to 
me  loving  words,  as  of  old,  and  say  that  he  forgives — night  and  day  I 
yearn  for  this,  knowing  that  it  can  never  be." 

She  was  strangely  excited,  her  eyes  glistening,  her  cheeks  a  burning 
crimson,  and  her  white,  fragile,  feverish  hands  fastened  upon  mine. 
"  Your  love  for  him  must  have  been  great." 

"  It  was  indeed.  Mary !  I  ask  myself  sometimes  if  any  ever  loved  as 
I  loved.     And  now  he  is  with  another !" 

^^  And  you  do  nothing  but  brood  over  this  misery.  I  fear,  Adeline^ 
it  is  deeper  than  we  suspect." 

"  Deeper  I  It  is  such  that  you  can  form  no  idea  of.  If  my  heart  could 
be  laid  bare  before  you,  and  you  saw  the  wretchedness  there  as  it  really 
is,  it  would  appear  to  you  all  as  the  mania  of  one  insane ;  and  to  him 
like  the  rest." 

''  And  yet  you  say  this  anguish  has  come  to  you  in  mercy !" 
"  It  has — it  has.     I  see  it  all  now.     How  else  should  I  have  been 
reconciled  to  die?" 

"  Adeline,  you  may  not  die,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Try  and  rally.  Let  it 
not  be  said  you  died  of  a  broken  heart." 

"  Broken  heart !"  interrupted  Adeline,  quickly,  "  what  are  you  think- 
ing of,  Maiy  Carr  ?  Hearts  don't  break  so  easily.  It  is  my  bodily 
illness  that  is  killing  me.  The  doctors  said,  last  spring,  they  feared 
nothing  could  save  me.     A  respite  was  granted  me  ;  nothing  more." 

"  Had  things  turned  out  more  happily  for  you,  you  might  have  lived 
on  to  old  age." 

'^  Never.  The  germs  of  consumption  must  have  been  in  me  from  the 
&st.  You  school-girls  used  to  tell  me  I  inherited  all  the  English  charac- 
teristics, and  consumption,  I  suppose,  came  with  the  rest." 

ZOth, — A  note  from  Miss  de  Beaufoy  yesterday  morning,  saying  she 
was  coming  to  see  us,  her  mother  being  better,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  she  arrived.  We  had  a  little  quiet  soiree  in  the  evening ;  the  first 
approach  to  gaiety  and  my  looks  in  the  house  since  Adeline's  illness. 
Aunt  Agnes,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  delight  at  the  improvement  visible 
in  Adeline,  limped  down,  poor  lady,  in  a  splendid  canary-coloured  silk 
dress,  all  standing  on  end  with  richness.     Who  should  come  in,  unez- 
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pectedly)  after  tea,  but  Hondeur  le  Comte  Le  Coq  de  Mooty !  (I  do  Love, 
Bke  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  give  that  whole  name — I,  not  Miss 
Carr.)  Business  with  the  Sous-Prefet  brought  him  to  Boulogne.  He 
uaquired,  Tery  mal  a  proposy  whethira:  we  had  recently  seen  or  heard  c£ 
Mr.  St.  John ;  and  while  we  were  opening  our  moutl]^  and  deliberating 
vbat  to  say,  Rose,  always  apt  and  ready,  took  upon  herself  evasively  to 
answer  that  he  was  in  England,  at  Ca^ie-Wa^.  Adeline's  &ce  waa 
turned  away,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  looked  glum  enough.  De 
Monty,  very  unconsciously,  but  not  the  less  out  of  time  and  tune,  entered 
iaio  a  flowery  oration  in  praise  of  Mr.  St.  John,  saying  he  was  ihe  most 
attractive  man  he  ever  came  in  contact  with ;  which,  considering  St. 
John  is  an  Englishman,  and  the  FtenchmaA  French,  was  very  great 
paise  indeed. 

Dec,  2nd. — She  lodced  so  lovely  this  mornings  as  ^e  sat  in  the  great 
•fauteuil,  that  I  could  not  forbear  an  exclamaticm.  But  it  is  aQ  the  same 
to  her,  admiration  and  indifference;  notiiing  aro«ses  her  from  timt 
db?eamy  apathy. 

'^  Ours  is  a  handsome  family,''  she  observed,  in  answer.  ^^  See  how 
good-looking  pi^  is !     I  have  inherited  it  &om  him." 

Not  the  slightest  sign  of  gratified  vanity  as  die  spoke.  All  thcU  has 
passed  away  with  Fredeilick  St  John. 

^*  Signor  de  Castella  is  excessively  handsome,"  I  said,  ^^  no  one  can 
deny  it;  but  you  are  much  more  so." 

^*  The  complexion  makes  a  difference,"  returned  Adeline.  '^  Papa  is 
pale,  sallow  you  may  term  it,  and  in  that  respect  I  am  like  mamma.  Stie 
awes  hers,  no  doubt,  to  her  Ebglish  origin ;  you  never  saw  a  Frenchwoman 
with  such  a  complexion,  at  once  brilliant  and  delicate." 

I  marvdlled  at  her  wondrous  indifference.  "  You  were  f(»inerly  suffi- 
ttemtiy  conscious  oi  your  beauty,  Adeline  :  you  seem  strangely  caUous  to 
it  now." 

*'I  have  outlived  many  feelings  that  were  once  strong  within  me. 
Vanity  now  for  me  /" 

^'  Outlived  ?     It  is  a  remarkable  term  for  (me  of  your  age." 

"  It  is  appropriate,"  she  rejoined,  quickly.  "  In  the  last  few  moaflis  I 
liave  aged  years." 

"  Adeline !  can  this  be  ?" 

^  You  have  read  of  hair  g^wing  grey  in  a  single  night,"  she  whispered ; 
^  so  it  was  with  my  feelings.  The  comparison  is  suitable  enough  :  thejf 
became  grej.  I  was  in  a  dream,  so  blissful  that  the  earth  to  me  was  as 
one  universal  paradise,  and  I  awoke  to  reality.  That  awaking  added  the 
age  of  a  wh<^e  life  to  my  heart." 

^^  I  cannot  understand  this,"  I  said.     And  I  really  can't. 

**  No,  you  cannot,"  Adeline  relied.  "  I  hope  you  never  wilL  Self- 
eoqperienee  alone  could  enlighten  you,  nothing  else ;  not  all  the  booka 
and  arguments  in  the  world." 

^  You  mean  when  Mr.  St.  John  went  away  in  anger." 

^  Not  so,"  she  murmured,  scarcely  above  her  breath.  '^  When  I  learnt 
iliat  he  loved  another." 

*^  I  think  it  is  fallacy  that  idea  of  yours,  Adelme,"  I  said,  determined 
to  di^mte  it  for  her  own  sake.  ^  How  could  he  have  cared  for  Sarah 
Btauelere  and  for  yeu  at  the  same  time  ?  He  could  not  love  you  both«" 

^  No,  he  could  not,"  she  said,  a  vivid,  pain&l  flush  riitiog  to  her  cheeki. 
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^^  Bat  he  haem  her  first,  and  ht  is  witk  lier  nonr.    Can  yon  dittir  no  da* 
dnetioii?'' 

^^Not  the  deduction  that  he  is  with  her  now,"  I  persisted;  ''we  don't 
know  where  he  is."  But  I  saw  I  might  as  welt  talk  to  ihe  winds,  so 
changed  the  subject.  "  Was  your  sister  good-lookii^,  Adeline  ?"  I  next 
asked  :  anything  to  turn  the  conversation. 

''  Maria  was  beautiful,"  she  replied.  ^'  We  were  much  alike,  reeesibling 
papa  in  feature,  and  mamma  in  figure  and  complexion." 

^  And  she  also  died  of  consumptk>D.  What  an  insidious  disease  it  is ! 
How  it  seems  to  ding  to  particular  £Eimilies !" 

''  What  is  running  in  your  head  now,  Mary  ?  Maria  died  oi  scarlet 
feyer.  She  was  delicate,  as  a  child,  and  I  beEeved  they  feared  she  might 
become  consumptive.  I  don't  know  what  grounds  they  had  to  judge  hy : 
perhaps  little  other  than  her  fragile  loveliness." 

^  If  consumption  is  fond  of  attacking  great  beauties,"  was  my  lai^faing 
remaric, ''  perluips  Rose  will  go  off  in  one." 

''  Rose  !"  answered  Adeline, — ^and  there  was  a  smile  even  on  her  lip— 
^  if  Rose  goes  off  in  anything,  it  will  be  in  a  coach-and-fbur,  with  white 
fiiTOurs." 

By  the  way,  Rose  had  a  letter  this  morning  &om  her  sister  Mary 
Anne,  inquiring  whether  she  would  return  home  for  Christmas:  they  am 
going  to  spend  it  in  Berkshire  with  old  Mrs.  Darling.  Rose  put  the  letter 
in  Adeline's  hand,  and  asked  what  should  be  her  answer. 

"  You  would  prefer  to  go  ?"  remarked  Adeline. 

"  I  would  prefer  to  stay,"  replied  Rose,  frankly.  "  I  always. did  hate 
to  go  poking  down  to  grandmamma's.  It's  fearfully  slow  down  there. 
You  know  she's  ninety." 

"  I  fear  you  find  this  dull,"  said  Adeline. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  that  horrid  Berkshire,"  brought  out  Rose.  I  wish 
I  could  drill  her  into  politeness.  "  And,  indeed,"  she  went  on,  "  I  am 
too  anxious  about  you,  Adeline,  to  think  of  the  dulness.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  stay  ?" 

"  I  do,  indeed.  You  were  with  me  in  happiness ;  you  were  with  me 
in  much  misery ;  stay  with  me  until  death." 

"  Death !"  cried  Rose,  cheeringly,  "  why  you  are  getting  well." 

Madame  de  Castella  came  in,  and  no  more  was  said.  Adeline  never 
alludes  to  her  state  before  her  mother. 

lOeh, — Oh,  this  deceitful  disease !  all  the  dreadful  wej^kness  has  re- 
turned on  Adeline.  And  they  had  begun  to  talk  of  her  recovery,  even 
the  doctors.  She  lies  upon  the  sofa  nearly  all  day.  Madame  de  Castella, 
who  gave  way,  more  than  any  of  us,  to  deceitful  hopes,  is  again  sinking 
with  despair  and  grief.  The  signor  we  rarely  see,  except  at  dinner ;  he 
keeps  himself  shut  up  in  his  cabinet.  Is  it  that  the  sight  of  his  fading 
child  is  more  than  he  can  bear  ?  Reserved  and  cold  in  manners  as  he 
has  always  been,  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  deeply  attached  to  Adeline. 

15th. — Six  days,  now,  since  she  was  out  of  her  room!  The  cough 
has  partially  returned,  and  the  medical  men  insist  that  she  must  have 
taken  cold.  I  don't  see  how.  The  two  rooms  open  one  into  the  other, 
and  she  has  not  been  out  of  them. 

The  first  evening  she  took  to  her  bedroom  she  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
we  thought  asleep,  when  she  suddenly  asked  Rose  to  sing  some  English 
songs.     Rose  went  into  the  next  room,  leaving  the  door  ope%  aat  down 
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to  the  instrument,  and  sang  several  Adeline  lay  with  her  eyes  closed^ 
and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  liked  hearing  them,*  said  she  had  not  heen 
li8tening[. 

^^  Not  been  listening !"  called  out  Rose,  who  had  caught  the  words,  in 
the  next  room,  ^  then  I  have  had  all  my  trouble  for  nothing.  I  won't 
sing  ag^ain,  Adeline,  it  may  be  fatig^uing  you." 

**  No,  no,"  was  the  reply.  '^  I  had  relapsed,  as  usual,  into  a  train  of 
thought ;  I  wbh  I  did  not.     Sing  again.  Rose." 

"  You  say,  only  English  songs,"  obserred  Rose,  "  and  I  think  I  haye 
come  to  the  end  of  my  stock ;  idl  I  can  remember  without  the  music 
Stay — what  was  that  long  one,  sa  much  in  request  once  at  school  ?  Do 
you  remember  the  words,  Mary  ?' 

"  How  am  I  to  know  what  song  you  mean?" 

^^  Some  of  us  set  it  to  music,  a  low,  soft  chant  Last  spring  it  was, 
after  Adeline  had  left.  You  must  remember  it.  It  was  strummed  over 
for  everlasting  weeks  by  the  whole  set  of  us.  It  be^ns  thus,"  added 
Rose,  striking  a  few  chords. 

I  recollected  then.  They  were  lines  we  saw  in  a  book  belong^g  to 
that  Emma  Mowbray,  an  old,  torn  magazine,  which  had  neither  covers 
nor  title-page.  Some  of  the  girls  took  a  violent  fancy  to  them,  and 
somebody — Janet  Duff,  was  it  ? — ^set  them  to  a  tune. 

"  I  have  it,"  cried  Rose,  striking  boldly  into  the  song.  Nearly  with 
the  first  words  Adeline  rose  into  a  sitting  posture,  her  eyes  strained  in 
the  direction  of  Rose,  though  she  could  not  see  her,  and  ei^rly 
listening. 

"When  woman's  eye  crows  dim. 

And  her  cheek  paleth ; 

When  fades  the  beautiful. 

Then  man's  love  faileth. 

He  sits  not  beside  her  chair, 

Clasps  not  her  fingers, 
Entwines  not  the  damp  hair 
That  o'er  her  brow  lingers. 

He  comes  but  a  moment  in. 

Though  her  eye  lightens. 
Though  the  hectic  flush 

Feverishly  heightens. 
He  stays  but  a  moment  near. 

While  that  flush  fadeth; 
Though  disappointment's  tear 

Her  dim  eye  shadeth. 

He  goes  from  her  chamber,  straight. 

Into  life's  jostle : 
He  meets,  at  the  very  gate. 

Business  and  bustle. 
He  thinks  not  of  her,  within. 

Silently  sighing, 
He  forgets,  m  that  noisy  din. 

That  she  is  dying." 

"  There  is  another  verse,"  I  called  out,  for  Rose  had  ceased. 
"  I  know,"  she  said,  "  but  I  cannot  recollect  it." 
"  Try,  try,"  exclaimed  Adeline ;  "  sing  it  all." 

Rose  looked  round,  astonished  at  the  anxious  tone,  as  was  I.  What 
was  the  matter  with  her  ?  she  who  never  took  interest  in  anything. 
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*'  Mary  Carr,"  said  Rose,  "  do  you  recollect  the  last  verse  ?" 

"Not  a  word  of  it." 

Rose  stmck  the  notes  of  the  chant  upon  the  piano,  murmuring  some 
words  to  herself,  and  stopping  now  and  then.  Presently  she  hurst  out, 
something  after  the  manner  of  an  improvisatrice, 

*'And,  when  the  last  scene's  o'er. 

And  cold,  cold  her  cheek. 
His  mind's  all  despair. 

And  his  heart  like  to  hreak. 
But,  a  few  months  on, 

— ^His  constancy  to  prove— 
He  foi^ets  her  who  is  gone. 

And  seeks  another  love." 

"  They  are  not  exactly  the  original  ones,"  said  Rose,  "  but  they  will 
do." 

"  They  will  do,  they  will  do,"  murmured  Adeline,  falling  back  on  the 
SO&.     ^^  Sing  it  all  again,  Rose." 

Ai^d  every  evening  since  has  this  song  been  sung  two  or  three  times 
over  to  please  her.     What  is  it  she  sees  in  it  ? 

23rd.-^l  fear  the  day  of  life  is  about  to  close  for  Adeline.  All  the 
ominous  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  returned:  pain  oppresses  her  con- 
tinually, and  now  she  experiences  a  difficulty  in  breathing.  Ah,  Mr. 
St.  John,  if  you  were  to  come  now  and  comfort  her  with  all  your  love,  as 
of  yore,  you  could  not  restore  her  to  health,  or  prolong  her  life  by  one 
single  day.  How  strange  it  is  we  never  hear  of  him !  Is  he  in  London  ? 
— is  he  at  Castle- Wafer  ? — is  he  abroad  ? — ^where  is  he  ? 

26th. — It  is  astonishing  how  Madame  de  Castella  continues  to  cheat 
herself  as  to  Adeline's  state.  Or,  rather,  make  believe  to  cheat  herself, 
like  the  children  at  their  play.  She  was  determined  there  should  be 
only  one  dinner-table  yesterday,  Christmas-day ;  so  it  was  laid  in  die 
drawing-room,  and  Adeline  went  in,  the  nurse  and  Louise  making  a 
show  of  dressing  her  up  for  it.  But  all  the  dress,  and  the  dinner,  and 
ceremony  could  not  conceal  the  truth — that  she  was  dying.  Madame  de 
Castella  was  in  most  wretched  spirits  ;  her  silent  tears  fell,  in  spite  of 
her  efforts,  with  every  morsel  she  put  into  her  mouth.  M.  de  Castella 
was  gloomy  and  reserved ;  but  latterly  he  has  never  been  otherwise. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Rose,  there  would  have  been  no  attempt  at  conversa- 
tion ;  but  Rose,  with  all  her  faults,  is  a  downright  treasure  in  society, 
always  gay,  or  appearing  so.  We  gathered  round  the  fire  after  dinner. 
Rose  cracking  filberts  for  us  all. 

^'Do  you  remember  our  Christmas  dinner  last  year?"  she  said  to 
Adeline. 

"At  Madame  de  Nino's.     Quite  well." 

."  And  our  sly  draw,  at  night,  at  Janet  Duff's  cards,  and  the  French 
marigold  falHng,  as  usual,  to  you  ?" 

Adeline  answered  by  a  faint  gesture,  it  may  have  been  of  assent,  it 
m^y  have  been  of  denial,  and  Rose  bit  her  repentant  tongue.  She  had 
spoken  without  reflection :  does  she  ever  speak  with  it  ? 

29th. — ^A  dark,  murky  day  has  this  been,  but  one  of  event  for  Adeline. 
The  lights  were  brought  in  early  in  the  afternoon,  for  Rose  was  reading 
to  her,  and  it  grew  too  dusk  to  see.  It  was  the  second  volume  of  a  new 
English  novel,  and  Rose  was  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  that  when  Susanne 
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came  in  with  a  letter  for  her,  she  told  her  to  ^  pat  H  down  anywliere,'' 
and  read  on. 

**  Not  80,"  said  Addline,  lookbg  eagerly  up ;  **  open  your  letter  first. 
Who  is  it  from?* 

^*  From  Mary  Anne,  of  comrse :  Margaret  se^er  writes  to  me,  aad 
mamma  but  seldom,"  replied  Hose,  brealang  the  seal.  And,  not  to  lose 
time,  she  read  it  out  at  once. 

"  My  deab  Rose, — We  arrived  here  on  Christmas-eve,  but  I  have 
found  no  time  to  write  to  yon. till  now.  Grandmamma  is  breaking  £Eist ; 
it  is  apparent  to  us  all  :  she  has  aged  much  in  the  past  twelvemonths. 
She  was  disappointed  you  did  not  make  one  of  us,  and  particularly  hopes 
you  have  grown  steady,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  the  reserve  of  manner 
essential  to  a  gentlewoman."  ("  Or  an  old  maid,''  ejaculated  Rose,  in  a 
parenthesis.)  '*  Frank  joined  us  here  on  Christmas  morning :  he  has 
only  got  leave  for  three  weeks.  He  reports  Ireland — the  part  he  is  now 
quartered  in — as  being  in  a  shocking  state.  For  my  part,  I  nerer  listen 
to  anything  he  may  have  to  say  about  such  a  set  of  savages.  Frai^ 
lays  down  the  law  beautifully — says  he  only  wbhes  &ey  would  make  him 
viceroy  for  a  spell,  he'd  do  this,  and  he'd  do  that.  I  don't  doubt  he  does 
wish  rt. 

"  In  your  last  letter  you  ask  about  Mr.  Frederick  St.  John ^  Rose 

looked  off,  and  hesitated ;  but  Adeline's  flushed,  eager  gaze,  the  parted 
lips,  the  breathless  interest,  told  her  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  eoa- 
tinue.  "  We  have  met  him  occasionally  in  London  lately ;  the  last  time 
was  at  one  «f  the  i)owager  Revel's  assemblies — ^very  crowded  it  was.  It 
was  whispered  last  year  that  he  was  ruined,  obliged  to  leave  the  country, 
and  I  don't  know  what.  People  ought  to  be  punished  for  inventing  such 
falsehoods.  Instead  of  being  ruined,  he  enjoys  a  splendid  income,  and 
has  not  a  single  debt  in  the  worid.  It  is  reported  that  his  brother  has 
made  over  to  him  Castle- Wafer,  which  I  should  think  to  be  only  a  repOTt. 
fie  is  again  the  shadow  of  Sarah  Beauclerc,  and  everybody  thinks  it  wiH 
inevitably  be  a  match.  I  and  Marg^aret  are  a  little  surprised  that  he  has 
never  asked  after  you,  considering  you  saw  so  much  of  him  last  smsnier 
in  France;  but  he  never  has.  Grandmamma  desires  her  love,  and 
says ** 

I  had  to  dart  forward  and  raise  Adeline  on  her  pillows.  The  dreadM 
emotion  that  she  would  have  concealed  was  struggling  with  her  will  for 
mastery.  Once  more  the  burning  red  spot  we  thought  gone  for  ever 
i^one  on  her  hollow  cheeks,  and  her  hands  were  fighting  wi&  the  air,  and 
the  breath  had  stopped. 

"  Oh,  Adeline!"  cried  Rose,  pushing  me  aride  without  ceremony,  and 
supporting  her  herself,  ''forgive,  forgive  me!  Indeed  I  did  not  know 
what  there  was  in  the  letter  till  I  had  entered  upon  the  words  :  I  did  not 
know  his  name  was  mentioned.  What  is  to  be  done,  Mary  ?  this  excite- 
ment is  enough  to  kUl  her.  La  garde,  la  garde!"  called  out  Rose  in 
terror;  «  que  feut-il  faire  ?     Mademoiselle  se  trouve  malade !" 

The  nurse  glided  uo  to  us  with  a  rapid  step  ;  but,  with  the  regaining 
of  her  breath,  Adeline^s  self-possession  returned  to  her.  "  It  is  nothing,** 
she  panted ;  *'  only  a  spasm."  And  down  she  sank  on  her  pillow,  whispering 
for  them  to  remove  the  lights. 

"  Into  the  next  room — for  a  fittle  while— they  hurt  my  eyes.** 
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The  nurse  went  out  with  th^  tapexs,  one  in  each  hand,  and  I  knelt 
downl^  the8o&. 

^'  What  of  your  deductions  now,  Mary  ?"  she  whispered,  after  a  while, 
ye£errii^  to  a  former  conversation.  ^^  He  is  with  his  early  bve,  and  I  am 
here,  dying." 

<'  Adeline,"  I  said,  ^  have  you  no  wish  to  see  him  agsun  T*  Did  I  do 
wrong  in  asking  it  ? 

She  turned  her  face  to  t^e  wall  and  did  not  answer. 

'^  I  know  that  you  parted  in  anger,  hut  it  all  seems  to  me  a  great 
mystery.  Whatever  cause  he  may  have  had  for  estranging  himself,  I 
did  not  think  Mr.  St.  John  was  one  to  forsake  you  in  this  heartless  way, 
with  the  grave  so  near." 

'^  He  forsook  me  in  health,"  she  said,  hollowly,  ^'  and  you  might  admit 
there  was  an  excuse  for  him  if  you  knew  all.  But — all  this  time — never 
to  make  inquiry  after  me — never  to  seek  to  know  if  I  am  dead,  or  alive, 
or  married  to  another  !  Whilst  to  hear  of  him,  to  see  him,  I  would  forfeit 
what  life  is  left  to  me." 

N^w  Yearns  Day, — ^And  a  fearful  commotion  the  house  has  been  in,  by 
way  of  welcome.  This  morning  Adeline  was  taken  alarmingly  worse  ; 
we  thought  ^e  was  dying,  and  doctors,  priests,  ftiends,  and  servants 
jostled  each  other  in  the  sick-chamber,  for  possession.  The  doctors  gained 
it,  and  expelling  us  all  in  a  body,  enforced  quiet.  She  will  not  die  yet, 
ihey  say,  if  she  is  allowed  tranquillity,  not  for  some  days,  perhaps  weeks^ 
hub  will  rally  again.  I  think  ihey  are  right,  for  she  is  much  better  this 
evening.  Adeline  is  nineteen  to-day.  This  time  last  year !  this  time 
last  year !  it  was  the  scene  and  hour  of  her  brilliant  ball-night.  How 
things  have  changed  since  then  I 

Yesterday  Adeline  showed  her  hands  to  young  H .     It  has  struck 

her  as  being  very  singular  that  their  nails  should  have  turned  white.  It 
strikes  me  so  too.  He  seemed  to  i&timate  that  it  was  a  very  uncommon 
occurrence,  but  said  he  had  seen  it  happen  &om  intense  anxiety  of  mind. 
"  Which,"  he  added,  ^^  cannot  be  your  case,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  de 
Castella."  Adeline  hastily  drew  her  hands  under  the  blue  silk  coverlet, 
and  spoke  of  something  else. 

January  5th, — <'  Could  you  not  wheel  the  chsur  into  the  other  room, 
to  the  window?"  Adeline  asked  suddenly  to-day.  ^'  I  should  like  to  look 
out  on  the  world  once  more." 

Louise  glanced  round  at  me,  and  I  at  the  nurse^  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  But  the  nurse  nuule  no  objection,  and  she  and  Louise  wheeled  the 
large  chair,  with  as  little  motion  as  possible,  to  one  of  the  drawing-room 
windows,  and  then  raised  her  up,  and  supported  her  while  she  stood. 

It  was  no  cheering  prospect  that  she  g^ed  upon.  A  slow,  mizzling 
ram  was  feJling;  the  snow,  ftist  melting  on  the  house-tops,  was  running 
down  in  streams  of  water,  and  patches  of  snow  lay  in  the  streets,  but 
they  were  fast  turning  into  mud  and  slop.     Through  an  open  space  a 

f'limpse  of  the  distant  country  was  obtained,  and  there  the  snow  lay 
leak,  white,  and  dreary.  What  few  people  were  passing  'in  the  street 
horried  along  imder  large  cotton  umbrellas,  some  as  red  and  round  as 
Louise's,  the  women  with  their  heads  tied  up  in  blue  and  yellow  kerchielB. 
"Dreary,  dreary!"  she  murmured  as  she  gazed;  "dreary  and  vwd  of 
ha^y  as  my  later  life  has  been  !" 

Old  Madame  G ^'s  cook  came  out  of  their  house  with  an  earthen 
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pan,  and  placed  it  underneath  the  spout  to  catch  the  water.     '^  Is  diat 

Jdadame  G herself?"  cned  Adeline,  watching  the  movement.  *' Wh^re 

can  her  two  servants  be  ?" 

"  It's  nobody  but  old  Nannette,  witii  white  bows  in  her  cap,**  said 
Louise,  laughing.     <'  Mademoiselle's  eyes  are  deceiving  her." 

^<Is  not  that  M.  de  Fraconville  ?**  resumed  Adeline,  pointing  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  come  in  view,  round  the  opposite  comer. 

*^  Something  must  have  taken  your  eyesight  to-day,  Adeline,"  ex* 
claimed  Rose,  who  was  at  the  other  window ;  ^<  it's  a  head  and  half  too 
tall  for  M.  de  Fraconville." 

"You  say  right,"  meekly  sighed  Adeline;  "my  sight  is  dim,  and 
looking  on  the  white  snow  lias  rendered  it  more  so.  Get  me  back  again.*' 
It  will  be  her  last  look  at  out-door  life. 

They  wheeled  her  back  to  the  other  room,  and  settled  her  comfortably 
on  her  chair,  near  the  fire,  her  head  on  the  pillows  and  her  feet  on  a 
footstool     Rose  followed,  and  took  up  a  light  woric  to  read  to  her. 

"  Not  that,"  said  Adeline,  motioning  away  the  volume  in  Rose's  hands; 
"  it  is  time  I  had  done  with  such.   There  is  another  Book  there.  Rose." 

In  coming  in  firom  church  last  Sunday,  I  laid  my  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  down  in  Adeline's  room,  and  forgot  them.  It  was  towards  these 
she  pointed.     Rose  took  up  the  Bible. 

"  Where  shall  I  read  ?"  she  asked,  sitting  down.  Adeline  could  not 
tell  her.  The  one  was  nearly  as  ignorant  as  the  other.  The  Bible,  to 
Adeline,  has  been  a  sealed  book,  and  Rose  never  opens  it  but  as  a  matter 
of  form.  Rose  turned  over  its  leaves  in  indecision.  "  So  many  chapters  f 
she  whispered  to  me,  pleadingly.     "  Tell  me  which  to  fix  upon." 

"  Take  the  Prayer-book,"  interrupted  Adeline,  "  and  read  me  your 
Service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead."  Rose  found  the  place  at  once,  for 
she  knew  it  was  close  to  the  Marriage  Service,  and  began : 

"  ^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  fife,  saith  the  Lord:  he  that  believeth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  livedi 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.' " 

There  she  stopped,  for  the  tears  were  falling,  and  she  could  not  see 
the  page ;  and,  just  then.  Miss  de  Beaufoy  came  into  the  room,  and  saw 
what  Rose  was  reading.  For  the  first  time,  in  our  hearing,  she  inter- 
fered, beseechine^  Adeline  to  remember  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
recommending  ^at  a  priest  should  be  sent  for. 

"Dear  Aunt  Agnes,"  exclaimed  Adeline,  impressively,  "when  you 
shall  be  as  near  to  death  as  I  am,  you  will  see  the  fallacy  of  these 
earthly  differences,  how  worse  than  useless  they  must  appear  in  the  sight 
of  our  universal  Father.  There  is  but  one  Heaven,  and  I  believe  it  b  of 
little  moment  which  form  of  worship  we  pursue,  so  that  we  pray  and 
strive  earnestly  in  it  to  arrive  there.  I  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  lis- 
tening to  the  prayers  from  this  English  book :  they  are  all  truth  and 
beauty,  and  they  soothe  me.     The  priests  will  come  later." 

A  bold  avowal  for  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Agnes  de  Beaufoy  crossed 
herself  as  she  left  the  room.     Rose  read  the  Buml  Service  to  the  end. 

And  so,  existence  hanging  as  it  were  upon  a  thread,  the  days  still 
struggle  on.  _.^_ 

There  will  be  no  more  extracts  firom  this  young  lady's  diary.  And 
indeed  but  little  more  of  anything,  for  the  history,  like  Adeline's  life, 
draws  near  its  close. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OS>  IliLUSTBATIONS  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  GRAND- 

FATHERS. 

By  Alexander  Andrews. 
tttk  wars,  and  apprehensions  of  invasion,  in  the  eighteenth 

CENTURY. 

The  last  century  was  a  peculiarly  pugnacious  one— our  grandfathers 
•were  very  fond  of  fighting!    In  1701,  they  began  a  war  with  France, 
which,  although  patched  up  with  a  treaty  of  peace  for  a  time,  continued, 
-with  very  little  intermission,  till  the  end  of  the  century ;  in  1718,  they 
bad  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  which  kept  the  two  countries  at  a  gpreater  or 
less  degree  of  enmity  for  years;  in  1715,  the  rebellion  of  the  Jacobites 
began,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  put  down  till  the  signal  rout  of 
their  forces  in  1745-6  ;  in  1741,  our  troops  were  fighting  in  Flanders ; 
in  1753,  they  were  fighting  the  French  and  Indians  in  America ;  in  1777, 
they  were  fighting  our  own  colonists  in  America ;  in  1793,  they  were 
fighting  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  1799  found  them  fighting  in  India : 
to  say  nothing  of  a  little  boxing  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Nile;  in  fact,  they  were  always  fighting.      Then  as  for  invasions! 
they  were  looked  for  in  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night :  our  grand- 
fathers might  have  been  said  to  have  slept  under  arms.     Spain  landed 
her  three  hundred  troops  in  Scotland;  in  1743,  France  threatened  an 
invasion ;  in  1745,  the  Scottish  and  French  allies  did  invade ;  and,  in 
1750,  the  government  prepared  for  a  French  invasion.     And  these 
symptoms  of  combativeness  made  words  quite  familiar  to  the  public  ear, 
which  we  hope  now  are  becoming  obsolete  and  of  obscure  meaning, 
such  as  privateers,  letters  of  marque,  convoys,  press-gangs,  kidnappers^ 
bounties,  militia,  volunteers,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  uncertwnty  attending  the  movements  of  the  foes  with  which 
Old  England  had  to  contend,  it  was,  of  course,  a  wise  policy  that  dictated 
the  caution  and  preparation  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  invasion, 
which  were  exercised  so  warily  by  the  government ;  but  the  state  of 
suspense  and  sense  of  insecurity  which  the  constant  apprehension  of 
debarkation  of  French  or  Spanish  troops  upon  our  shores  was  the  means 
of  generating,  displayed  itself  sometimes  in  the  most  ludicrous  aspects. 
The  roll  of  a  mountebank's  drum  in  the  streets,  or  the  firing  off  of  their 
loaded  guns  by  the  homeward-bound  Indiamen  coming  up  the  river 
Thames,  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  tocsins  of  alarm,  and  the  loyal 
citizen  flew  to  his  musket,  to  defend  his  native  land.  Labouring  under 
the  constant  expectation  of  a  descent  upon  our  coasts,  the  government 
had  look-out  men  stationed,  and  beacon-fires  prepared  along  it.  One  of 
the  former  spread  a  panic  through  the  South  Eastern  counties  in  1758, 
by  announcing  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  fleet  approaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  Two  Dutch  hoys  were  observed  from  the  Downs,  and 
mistaken  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  look-out  ship  for  Frenchmen.  The 
commodore  was  apprised  of  the  fact,  and  gave  chase  to  them,  in  the 
mean  while  sending  off  an  express  to  London  announcmg  the  approach 
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of  the  French  squadron  in  the  Channel,  and  the  courier  circulating^  the 
momentous  news  as  he  flew  along>  drew  forth  the  local  hands  of  militia 
and  loyal  volunteers,  and  created  great  alarm  in  London. 

Without  particularising  the  diffin^st  measures  which  this  af^>reheimoii 
called  forth — as  camps  in  Hyde  Park,  and  fortifications  of  the  coast, 
which  are  incidental  to  times  of  trouble — we  may  advert  to  the  rage 
which  the  people  themselves  displayed  for  playing  at  soldiers.  In  1757, 
an  act  was  passed  for  raising  a  militia  for  the  national  protection,  and 
although  we  are  not  disposed  to  weary  the  reader  with  statistics,  it  may 


serve  to  show  on  what  scale  this  force  was  organised,  if  we  give 
number  of  privates  which  each  county  was  required  to  fiimish  to  it : 


the 


Bedfordshire 400 

Berkshire 560 

Buc^diighami^iire.. 560 

CMnbridgeshire ^  480 

Cheshire  and  Chester 560 

Cornwall 640 

Cumberland 320 

Derbyshire 560 

Devonshire  and  Exon 1600 

Dorsetshire  and  Poole 640 

Durfiam , 400 

Essex , .„  960 

Gloucestershire  and  Bristol 960 

Herefordshire. 480 

Hertfordshire 560 

Hmitingdonshire 320 

Kent  and  Canterbury , 960 

Lancashire „.  800 

Leicestershire^ 560 

Lincolnshire  and  Lincoln 1200 

Middlesex  (Tower  Hamlets) 1160 

Ditto  (EestoO 1600 

Monmouthshire 240 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 960 

Northamptonshire 640 

Northumberland,  Newcastle^  and 

Berwick 560 

Nottinghamshire    and  Nottiii^- 

ham« „ 480 


Oxfordshire 560 

Entlandshire...« 13^ 

Shropshire.. , ^4^ 

Somersetshire.,.. 840 

Southampton^  coun^  and  town..  960 

Stafford  and  Lichfield. 660 

Suffolk 960 

Surrey 800 

Sussex 800 

Warwickshire  and  Warwick 640 

Westmoreland. 240 

Wiltshire 80a 

Worcestershire  and  Worcester.  „  560 

Yorkshire,  West  Biding 1240 

Ditto,  North  ditto.^ 720 

Ditto,  Hull,  and  East  ditto...;...  408 

Angiesea 80 

Brecknockshire 160 

Cardiganshire.^ 120 

Caimarthenshire  and  town 200 

Carnarvonshire 80 

Denbighshire 280 

Flintshire 120 

Glamorganshire 360 

Merionethshire 80 

Montgomeryshire 240 

Pembrokeshire 160 

RadnMshire..,. 120 


Making  a  force  of  32,000  privates,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  home 
service  only,  and  to  be  amenable  for  the  most  part  to  the  dvil  authority. 
By  a  later  act  of  parEament,  parties  "  drawn  for  the  militia'*  were  aHowwl 
to  find  substitutes,  and  regular  agencies  were  formed  for  this  purpose,  Ae 
premium  in  1795  being  7s.  6d.  or  10s.  6d.  each,  and  subsequently,  by  an 
act  which  passed  in  1779,  the  mihtia  force  throughout  the  kingdom  was 
doubled. 

Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  the  review  of  the  militia,  in  1759,  by  the 
king  in  person,  in  Hyde  Park,  and,  alluding  to  Lord  Oxford,  tiheir  colonel, 
describes  the  uniform  of  their  officers  as  '*  scariet,  fisiced  with  blacky  buff 
waistcoat,  and  gold  buttons." 

In  addition  to  the  militia  were  the  coips  of  volunteers— the  Loy 
Westminster  Volunteers,  tiie  Light  Horse  Volunteers,  and  local  bo 
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in  ev^  district  in  the  conatry — in  which  the  most  quiet  profesaioiis  and 
pacific  trades  armed  themselTes  to  a  man.  The  attomej-geaieral  threw 
down  his  pen  and  took  up  Ihe  sword  at  the  head  of  the  Ten^e  Volun- 
teers, and  Charles  Kemble  hegan  to  think  of  playing  the  warrior  in 
earnest  in  the  Westminster  Volunteers.  The  king  reviewed  them  ia 
great  form — ^the  fields  were  crowded  with  uniforms  of  grey,  blue,  red,  or 
green,  distinguishing  the  sereral  troops — the  streets  bristled  with  muskets 
and  rifles  on  the  respective  ^'  field-days" — and,  on  Sundays,  the  volunteers 
marched  to  theb  parish  churdi  with  their  band  of  martial  music  at  theif 
head. 

Many  an  honest  tradesman  owed  his  downfal  to  this  warlike  mania. 
First  came  an  outlay  for  the  uniform — an  expensive  uniform  it  was  too» 
by  the  way  ;  then  there  was  a  charge  for  the  cleaning  of  tlra  arms  and 
accoutrements  ;  then,  dedied  out  in  full  reg^entals,  our  tradesman  had 
to  repair  on  stated  days  to  exerdse,  and  thus  the  shop  was  deserted,  and 
business  dwindled  down  till  the  ardent  volunteer  appeared  in  the  Gazette^ 
not,  be  it  understood,  in  the  lut  of  Military  Promotions,  but  in  that  of 

*'  B pts."     Cheerful  times  they  were,  nevertheless — the  sun  shining, 

the  band  playing,  the  colours  flying,  and  ecstatic  urchins  shouting  from 
very  joy,  while  the  valiant  sons  of  Mercury,  Thespis,  Themis,  and  Saint 
Crispin — adopted  for  the  nonce  by  Mars— went  through  their  exercise. 
But,  ye  gods  of  war  and  victory,  watch  over  and  guide  them,  lest  yen 
second  Marlborough,  who  retails  rushlights  and  red-herrings  in  Shore- 
ditch,  or  that  gaudy  sergeant — bom  to  rival  Wolfe — who  is  a  dealer  m 
tripe  and  trotters,  betray  his  calling,  and  talk  about  business  and  iiie 
shop !  Direct  their  evolutions,  or  peii^ianoe  the  tailor,  who  never  handled 
a  burner  weapon  than  a  needle,  may  groxmd  his  musket  upon  his  com- 
.  rade's  toe,  and  prev^it  his  '^  standing  at  ease;"  or  the  cheesemonger  next 
to  him  may  singe  the  whiskers  of  his  commanding  officer  with  the  charge 
he  is  cramming  into  the  barrel  of  his  gun !  The  duty  and  t^e  danger  are 
over,  and  now,  off  to  the  dinner  of  your  corps,  brave  voluiMieers !  Yon 
have  distinguished  yourselves,  gentlemen,  to«^y,  and  mtghi  have  disdn- 
guished  yourselves  much  more,  had  an  enemy  dared  to  face  you — ycna 
country  thanks  you.  Talk  of  an  enemy,  indeed!  Hal  ha !  It  was  probably 
from  respect  to  your  prowess — possibly  from  other  causes — that  the  French 
never  honoured  us  with  a  visit,  and  that,  at  the  contusion  of  the  war, 
your  forces  were  disbanded  widumt  having  had  a  fl^irmish  with  the  foe, 
notwithstanding  the  many  alarms  of  invasion  whidi  had  drawn  you 
shivering — with  cold,  and  chattering — of  glory,  from  your  beds  and 
counters. 

But  the  volunteers  must  not  be  laughed  at ;  independent  of  the  vanity 
which  may  have  enlisted  some  into  their  ranks,  there  was,  it  must  not  be 
denied,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  abroad,  and  an  endiusiastic  determination 
among  all  classes  to  defend  their  hearths  and  homes  against  the  foe. 

The  same  noble  spirit  was  evinced  in  the  subscriptions  set  on  foot  by 
the  City  of  London,  in  1759,  for  granting  bounties  to  seamen  and  lands- 
men who  would  join  the  king's  service,  in  addition  to  the  offer  of  the 
freedom  of  the  City  to  them,  after  a  service  of  three  years,  or  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  if  it  wore  brought  to  a  dose  eariier ;  and  in  the  sub- 
scription started  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Suffolk  for  building  a  ship  of  the 
line,  in  1782,  which  soon  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  I     It  was  the  same  noble  spirit  that  actosted  other  cities  and 
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boroughs  to  follow  the  example  of  London,  and  offer  similar  '^  bounties;'' 
and,  in  1798,  it  agsun  showed  itself  in  the  shape  of  '^  free  gifts"  to  the 
government  for  the  protection  of  the  country.  On  January  the  30th, 
1798,  the  king  presented  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  privy  purse 
as  a  ''  free  gift ;"  in  September,  the  managers  of  several  provincial 
theatres  gave  a  benefit  for  the  same  fund  on  the  first  and  last  nights  of 
the  season ;  in  the  same  month,  a  subscription  opened  by  the  Bank  of 
England  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds :  and  the 
totsJ  amount  thus  voluntarily  raised  was  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  by 
the  28th  of  September! 

The  bounties  offered  by  government  were,  in  1782 — for  every  able 
seaman,  five  pounds  ;  ordinary  seamen,  fifty  shillings  each ;  and  able- 
bodied  landsmen,  thirty  shillings  ;  which  was  increased  in  the  same  year 
by  an  additional  bounty  offered  by  the  East  India  Company,  of  three 
guineas  each  to  able  seamen,  two  guineas  to  ordinary  seamen,  and  a 
guinea  and  a  half  to  landsmen,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  of  each 
class.  At  the  same  court,  this  munificent  company  ordered  three 
74-gun  ships  to  be  built  and  presented  to  the  king's  service.  The 
liighest  bounty  ever  known,  amounted,  in  1793,  to  thirteen  pounds : 
namely,  five  pounds  from  government,  two  pounds  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, two  pounds  from  the  Charter  House,  two  pounds  from  the  Trinity 
House,  and  two  pounds  from  the  Jockey  Club. 

But  there  were  other  less  constitutional,  but  still  necessary,  ways 
resorted  to  for  raising  the  forces  and  the  supplies.  Additional  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  every  imaginable  luxury,  and  additional  duties  upon 
articles  of  consumption  not  absolutely  necessary. 

In  1 787,  the  duty  on  shops,  or  "  Shop  tax,"  returned  to  the  revenue 
no  smaller  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
Scotland  psdd  eight  hundred;  London  and  Westminster,  forty-two 
thousand  ;  Bath  and  Bristol,  one  thousand ;  and  the  other  cities,  towns, 
&c.,  of  England,  fifty-seven  thousand. 

In  1798,  the  following  list  of  Assessed  Taxes  is  given  on  the  face  of 
the  Collector's  receipt : 

Commutation  Tax. 

Old  Window  Tax. 

House  Tax. 

Additional  Duty  on  Inhabited  Houses. 

Male  Servant. 

Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Horse  for  Riding,  &c. 

Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Further  Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Horse  for  Agriculture,  &c 

Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Carriage  with  Four  Wheels. 

Carriage  with  Two  Wheels. 

Taxed  Cart. 

Dog. 

Twenty  per  Cent,  on  the  above  Taxes. 

Stamp  for  Receipts. 

Clock. 

Gold  Watch. 

Silver  or  Metal  Watch. 
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The  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  regular  army  by  this  time  would 
scarcely  be  credited  were  they  not  recorded  by  an  authority  so  trustworthy 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  thus  describes  them  in  an  article  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  of 
Jasnary  the  10th,  1827  : 

<<  No  science  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army  :  no  term  of  service  as  a  cadet,  no  previous  experience 
whatever — the  promotion  went  on  equally  unimpeded  ;  the  boy  let  loose 
from  school  last  week  might,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  be  a  field-officer, 
if  his  friends  were  disposed  to  be  liberal  of  money  and  influence.  Others 
there  were  against  whom  there  could  be  no  complaint  for  want  of  length 
of  service,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  see  how  their  experience  was 
improved  by  it.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  commission  to  be 
ohtcdned  for  a  child  in  the  cradle  ;  and,  when  he  came  from  college,  the 
fortunate  youth  was  at  least  a  lieutenant  of  some  standing  by  dint  of 
fair  promotion.  To  sum  up  this  catalogue  of  abuses,  commissions  were 
in  some  instances  bestowed  upon  young  ladies,  when  pensions  could  not 
be  had.     We  knew  ourselves  one  fair  dame  who  drew  the  pay  of  captain 

in  the Dragoons,  and  was,  probably,  not  much  less  fit  for  the  service 

than  some  who,  at  that  period,  actually  did  duty;  for,  as  we  have  said, 
no  knowledge  of  any  kind  was  demanded  from  the  young  officers :  if 
they  desired  to  improve  themselves  in  the  elemental  parts  of  their  pro- 
fession, there  were  no  means  open,  either  of  direction  or  instruction.  But, 
as  a  zeal  for  knowledge  rarely  exists  where  its  attainment  brings  no 
credit  or  advantage,  the  gay  young  men  who  adopted  the  military  profes- 
sion were  easily  led  into  the  fashion  of  thinking  that  it  was  pedantry  to 
be  master  even  of  the  routine  of  the  exercise  which  they  were  obliged  to 
perform.  An  intelligent  sergeant  whispered  from  time  to  time  the  word 
of  command,  which  his  captain  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  known 
without  prompting,  and  thus  the  duty  of  the  field-day  was  huddled  over 
rather  than  performed." 

We  also  have  living  portraits  embalmed  in  the  works  of  Smollett  and 
Fielding,  which  show  the  state,  not  only  of  the  army,  but  also  of  the 
navy  and  the  church— witness  their  Weazels  and  BowUngs,  their  TruUi- 
bers  and  Shuffles. 

The  severity  exercised  in  the  army  at  this  time  was  excessive,  although 
certainly  justified  to  some  extent  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  discipline 
during  the  wars;  but  what  could  the  poor  private  expect  from  such  officers 
as  Scott  has  described,  full  of  caprice  and  arrogance  enhanced  by  sud- 
denly finding  themselves  in  a  position  to  command,  and  void  of  experience 
or  knowledge  of  their  duties?  We  find,  in  1784,  a  Captain  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  commander  of  a  fort  in  Africa,  so  zealous  on  this  point, 
that  on  a  prisoner,  one  Kenneth  Murray  Mackenzie,  a  deserter,  effecting 
his  escape,  he  ordered  the  sentry  who  was  on  duty  at  the  time  to  receive 
fifiieen  hundred  lashes,  and,  on  the  runaway  being  found,  he  was,  by  the 
orders  of  his  captain,  tied  to  a  cannon  and  blown  to  pieces.  It  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  the  captain  was,  on  December  the  10th,  1784,  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  the  murder. 

To  secure  hands  for  the  army  and  navy,  bodies  of  men  were  organised 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  recruiting  service,  namelv,  **  kidnappers'*  for 
the  army,  and  "  press-gangs"  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  navy. 
July — ^yoL.  CIV,  NO.  CCCOXV.  Z 
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Tke  Iddnsppem  ^rore  not  kept  to  moeh  for  tbe  regular  army— it  iras 
the  East  India  Company'i  agents  who  had  regpilar  depots  ia  town  roady 
to  receive  the  vietins.  Thai  this  seraoe  was  not  v«ry  kwfuUjr  perfonneo^ 
we  nay  jndg<a  by  the  oompittnts  made  of  the  practioes  reswted  to  in 
these  crimpine-houses.  Thus,  a  man  was  found  dead  in  Oiaaoery-JjMH^ 
wiwn  it  was  lusco^ered  that  he  had  met  his  death  in  attemptiiig  to  escape 
tfaroagk  the  skyKgfat  of  an  East  Indian  def>6t  for  recnnts;  ai  anotlNr 
tine  mysterions  fonerals  at  night  were  notioed  in  Saiot  Bnde'a  chock- 
yard,  in  Fleet-etreet,  md,  no  entries  beii^  nwde  in  the  xwisteiv  it  was 
ibnnd  upon  inquiry  that  the  bodies  were  benight  £roni  anotow  dep6t  ia 
the  ttetghboudiood,  where  numbers  of  recrnts  who  had  been  kidnapped 
were  imprisoned,  previous  to  a  secret  Aipment  to  India.  Eren  De  Foe» 
on  a  journey  into  the  West  of  England,  only  escaped  by  stratagem  &nm 
an  att^npt  made  to  kidnap  him. 

But  we  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  proceedings  of  the  kidnappers  finm 
the  Britigk  Gazette  and  Sundnof  MtmUor  of  Ai^^t  the  4th,  1782 : 

^  Wednesday  evemng  one  c^  the  most  faonid  scenes  was  disoorsred 
near  Leioester^fi^s  t^at  ever  disgraoed  any  cmiised  country.  A  yom^ 
lad  was  perceived  running  from  dience  towards  ^  Haymarket,  and  two 
er  <^ree  fdlows  running  after  Inm,  crying,  ^  Stop  thief  1"  Some  of  the 
passengers  no  sooner  stopped  him  as  socn,  than  he  tcdd  them  he  was  no 
tMef,  but  had  been  kidnapped  by  his  pursuers,  who  had  chained  him  in  a 
cellar  with  about  nine  more,  in  ord^  to  be  shipped  off  for  India ;  and 
that  he  had  made  his  escape  so  £w  by  mere  despermtion,  swearing  he 
would  run  the  €rst  through  with  n  penknife  he  held  open  in  his  IumL 
l^e  yoa4h  was  instantly  liberated,  and  the  whole  hxtj  of  the  perukes 
fell  on  his  kidnapping  pursuers,  one  of  whom  was  heartily  dneked  in  the 
Mews  pond.  All  4£e  remaining  youths  were  taken  from  the  place  ef 
confinement,  by  the  intervention  of  the  popniaoe.  Those  robbers  of 
human  flesh,  it  seems,  not  only  intoxicate  country  lads  till  diey  can  con- 
fine them,  but  have  been  known  to  stop  people  in  the  streets,  nnd  otny 
them  to  theb  honrid  dens  under  the  various  pretences  of  [tbeirj  being 
deserters,  pickpockets,  dec  They  likewise  ntteiul  register  Mo&^  and 
Inre  raw  youths  there  for  servants,  whom  they  immedmtdy  confine,  «ad 
sell  them  either  to  the  military  or  to  the  Ind[ia  kidnapping  «>ntinct(MSL 
Thie  nmster  of  this  infamous  house  behaved  in  a  most  innient  macaner 
before  Justice  Hyde,  and  w»s  committed  to  d»  watchhovse  black-hok 
till  this  day  at  eleven  o'dock,  when  he  is  to  be  le-examiaed." 

We  leaxn  two  fricts  from  t^is  ^traot  In  the  first  pboe,  it  is  gcatifyiag 
to  observe  that  the  system  cf  kidnamni^  was  not  openly  reoo^used,  but 
seems  to  hove  been  treated  as  unlawfrd :  and,  by  another  passage  we  fiad 
that  it  was  not  only  for  the  East  In<Ban  military  servioe  ttat  it  wm 
resorted  to^  fa«t  that  the  wretched  victims  wmn  sometimes  soM  into  n  hind 
of  skvery.  The  practioe  still  eontinaed  also  of  kidna^ng  and  asiling 
ooentry  youths  to  the  captains  of  trading  vessdb  to  America,  who  again 
&posed  of  them  for  a.  series  of  years  to  plantera  in  FmnsylvnnimasMlihe 
other  l^rfib  Amerioan  eohinies,  where  their  oonditioa  of  hoodhige  has 
been  feelingly  told  in  the  wtli-known  «  Adventures  of  «n  UnfintmiaAs 
Ymmg  NoUeman.'' 
A  yery  similar  oocmwBce  to  that  ^pootod  haiMBad  inihe  I 
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boorfaood,  six  years  ftfterwatds,  and  is  thus  reeorded  in  tiie  Crafkmum 
of  January  the  5&,  1788 : 

'^  Saturday  er^ng,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  most  unoommon  seene 
presented  itself  near  Charing  Cross,  riz.,  a  youne  man  about  eighteen,  in 
Ixis  shirty  with  a  hot  poker  in  his  hand,  running  fall  speed,  and  two 
crimps  pursuing  him,  crying  out '  Murder !'  and  ^  Stop  thief !'  It  seema 
tiie  lad  being  obstreperous,  had  been  put  to  bed  about  eight  o'dodc  lor 
security,  but  that  aner  forcing  (^>en  the  chamber  door,  he  rushed  into  tha 
tap-room,  and  seizing  the  poker  that  was  then  in  the  fire,  defended  fainw 
self  against  upwards  of  a  dosen  crimps  and  others,  some  of  whom  w«va 
ranch  bruised.  The  lad  was  stopped  in  Saint  Martm's-lane,  but  aoon 
rescued  by  the  populace,  who  had  the  additional  satisfaction  of  seeine 
<me  of  &e  kidnappers  scTerely  drubbed  by  a  butcher,  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  in  a  similar  situation  with  the  young  lad  but  a  short  t^e  ago.  The 
former  had  been  met  with  coming  out  of  a  register  office,  and  trepamiel 
under  the  pretence  of  carrying  a  letter  to  the  house  where  he  had  been 
detained." 

After  this,  we  may  almost  reconcile  ourselTes  to  the  milder  atrocities  of 
die  press-gangs,  which  picked  up  merchant-seamen  ^whose  wages — ^frooi 
45s.  to  55s.  per  month  in  l776--4rom  the  scarcity  ot  them,  were  high  in 
comparison  with  the  rates  in  the  royal  navy),  and,  even,  if  the  press  wem 
T^  *^  hot,"  landsmen  were  seized  and  carried  ofi^  if  in  London,  to  the 
tender  off  the  Tower,  for  the  naval  service.  Sudi  paragraphs  as  the  one 
we  here  copy  from  the  *^  Historical  Chronicle"  of  the  Gentlemam^s  Ma* 
gas^e  ior  February,  1754,  were  at  that  time  common  : , 

^'  Impress  warrants  being  issued  out,  the  press  was  very  bride  at 
Cowes,  and  in  the  hadbour,  and  a  great  many  useful  iumds  were 
picked  up.** 

Another  extract  from  Lloyds s  Evening  PoH  and  English  Ckromde 
of  January  the  29th,  1777,  will  show  that  there  existed  some  competitioa 
between  the  press-gangs  and  the  kidnappers  : 

'^  Yesterday  a  terrible  afiray  happened  at  a  public-house  near  Ratclift 
Highway  between  a  party  of  kidnappers  and  a  press-gang.  The  quanrel 
arose  about  enlisting  a  man  that  had  been  at  sea,  who,  upon  his  diaoovmng 
to  a  sailor,  then  drinking  in  the  house,  the  artifices  made  use  of  to  tr^Ma 
him,  and  declaring  his  preferring  the  sea  to  the  land  service,  the  honest 
tar  went  for  a  press-gang,  who  soon  dedded  the  quarrel  by  giving  the 
kidnappers  a  hearty  drubbing." 

These  press-gangs  were  sometimes  of  still  greater  service;  the  foUowing 
is  no  isolated  case : 

**  On  Friday  night,  a  press-gang,  having  received  intelligence  of  a 
house  near  Poplar,  where  the  t&eves  skulk  till  the  evening,  when  they 
commence  their  depredations,  went  very  unexpectedly,  and  surrounded 
the  house,  from  which  they  took  seventeen,  and  carried  them  away  to 
die  tender  at  the  Tower/'— Old  BrOuh  Spgy  September  the  21st,  1782« 

The  pathetic  scenes  attendant  upon  this  necessary  hot  arbitrary  method 
cf  manning  the  navy  were  very  frequent :  the  sailor  who  had  jurt 
returned  from  a  long  voyage  wm  subject  to  be  torn  from  his  £sumly  and 
shipped  off  to  a  longer  ciuise  or  a  foreign  station ;  homeward-bound  ships, 
coming  up  the  Chimnd,  wste  boarded  and  their  crews  carried  away,  onlj 
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a  efficient  number  of  hands  being  left  to  navigate  the  vessel ;  fiBunilies 
virere  left  to  bewail  the  sudden  abstraction  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son, 
or  a  brother;  viromen,  virith  large  families  left  unprovided  for,  to  be 
recjeived  in  the  streets,  the  workhouse,  or  the  gaoL 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seaports,  contests  m^t  frequenllj  be 
seen  going  on  between  a  press-gang,  headed  by  a  petty  officer,  a^  a 
merclmnt-seaman,  or  perhaps  a  landsman;  loud  altercations  in  the  streets 
between  the  press-gang  and  some  sailor  who  claimed  to  be  a  master, 
mate,  or  apprentice,  but  who  had  not  got  the  papers  with  him  whidi 
exempted  him  ;  and,  in  some  obscure  garret  in  a  sailor's  lodging-house^ 
Jack  Tar  might  be  seen,  in  expectation  of  the  visit  of  a  press-gang, 
heating  a  poker  in  the  fire  to  give  them  a  warm  reception. 

But,  even  when  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  carried  off,  disarmed 
and  pinioned,  to  the  dep6t.  Jack  did  not  always  give  up  hope  or  resistance. 
Here  are  two  instances,  the  first  from  the  Annual  Register  for  1759  : 

"  May  14th. — Thirty  impressed  men  on  board  at  ender  at  Sunderland 
forcibly  made  their  escape.  The  bravery  of  the  leader  is  remarkable, 
who,  being  hoisted  upon  deck  by  his  followers,  wrested  the  halbert  from 
the  sentinel  on  duty,  and,  with  one  hand  defended  himself,  while,  with 
the  other,  he  let  down  a  ladder  into  the  hold,  for  the  rest  to  come  up, 
which  they  did,  and  overpowered  the  crew." 

"  June  22ni — Was  the  hottest  press  for  seamen  on  the  Thames  that 
has  been  known  since  the  war  began — no  regard  being  paid  to  protections 
—and  upwards  of  two  hundred  swept  away.  The  crew  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  letter  of  marque  ship,  stood  to  their  arms,  and  saved  themselves 
by  their  resolution." — Annual  Register  for  1758. 

The  royal  navy,  with  all  its  impressed  forces,  was  not  considered 
sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  British  merchantmen,  and,  though 
whole  fleets  of  vessels  were  compelled  to  wait  at  the  outports  till  a 
frigate  came  to  protect  or  "  convoy"  them  on  their  voyage,  and  had  to 
lie  again  for  a  convoy  to  conduct  them  back,  French  or  Spanish  men-of- 
war  would  often  carry  off  some  richly-freighted  Indiaman,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  convoy  would  find  one  occasionally  missing  from  their 
flock,  which  had  sailed  too  wide  away  in  the  night,  and  been  carried 
into  port  by  the  foe.  To  retaliate  in  the  same  coin,  the  government 
permitted  private  individuals  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reprisals,  and,  as  they  would  now  and  then  capture  a  valuable  ship  and 
cargo,  it  was  not  an  unprofitable  speculation,  and  was  eagerly  entered 
into,  either  by  individuals  or  "  Reprisal  Societies."  These  privateers, 
and  "  letters  of  marque,"  as  they  were  called  from  the  licenses  furnished 
to  them,  seem  to  have  been  slightly  given  to  piratical  practices,  as  in  the 
following  instance,  reported  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1759  : 

"  Apnl  3rd. — Two  gentlemen,  passengers  from  Holland,  landed  at 
Margate.  They  affirm  they  were  in  the  evening  boarded  in  sight  of  the 
North  Foreland,  by  an  English  privateer  cutter,  whose  crew,  in  disguise, 
confined  the  captain  and  crew  of  their  vessel  in  the  cabin,  and  then 
plundered  it  of  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  demanded  the 
captain's  money,  and  took  what  the  passengers  had." 

In  1758,  the  number  of  privateers  was  so  great  that  scarcely  a  French 
ship  dare  leave  the  harbours,  and  in  the  absence  of  legitimate  prizes,  they 
attacked  and  plundered  the  vessels  of  neutral  countries.      Thus,  "  a 
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Dutch  yessel,"  says  Smollett,  '^  having  on  board  the  baggage  and 
domestics  of  the  Mai*quis  de  Hgnatelli,  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Spain  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  boarded  three  times  successively  by 
tbe  crews  of  three  different  privateers,  who  forced  the  hatches,  rummaged 
the  hold,  broke  open  and  rifled  the  trunks  of  the  ambassador,  insulted 
and  even  cruelly  bruised  his  officers,  stripped  his  domestics,  and  carried 
oS  his  effects,  together  with  letters  of  credit  and  a  bill  of  exchange." 

These  repeated  aggressions  upon  neutral  vessels  calling  forth  a  perfect 
tempest  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  a  bill  was  passed,  declaring  any 
▼essel  of  less  burden  than  one  hundred  tons,  carrying  less  than  ten  three- 
pounders,  and  having  a  smaller  complement  than  forty  men,  ineligible  as 
a  privateer,  except  by  special  permission,  and  also  regulating  the  registry 
and  control  of  this  large  and  ill-conditioned  force. 

Apropos  of  privateers,  as  a  mere  trifling  matter,  but  yet  peculiar  to 
the  time,  we  mid  in  a  long  list  of  them  tne  favourite  names  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  The  Charming  Pollg,  Lovely  Sukey,  Pretty  Peggy^ 
Sweet  Sally,  Lovely  Nancy,  Miss  Betty,  <Sbc.,  &c. ;  and  both  in  the  Hsts 
of  shipping  and  of  marriages  in  the  magazines  of  the  time,  we  find  these 
now  vulgar  contractions  or  corruptions  of  female  names.  This  by  the 
way,  as  a  specimen  of  defunct  tastes. 

The  newspapers  of  the  last  century  teem  with  evidences  of  foreign  war. 
The  arrival  of  "  the  Convoy  from  the  West  Indies"  is  as  regulariy 
chronicled  (and  with  much  more  of  significant  congratulation)  as  is  now 
the  arrival  of  the  West  India  mail ;  the  Gazette  is  crammed  with  des- 
patches announcing  a  "  splendid  victory,"  or  "  glorious  action,"  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded,  divisions  of  prize-money,  and  sailings  of  fleets, 
journals  of  sieges,  embarkations  of  troops,  battles,  skirmishes,  engage- 
inents>  and  captures.  Now  and  then  a  mutiny  breaks  out  among  the 
French  prisoners  who  are  lying  at  some  of  the  ports  waiting  for  an 
exchange  by  cartel ;  or  we  read  of  French  officers  breaking  their  paroles 
of  honour  and  escaping  home. 

These  French  prisoners,  of  whom  the  Universal  Magazine  of  October, 
1747,  says,  "  there  are  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  in  England," 
deluged  the  market  with  fancy  articles — thread  papers,  made  of  Indian 
straw,  pincushions,  work-boxes,  hair  chains,  toys,  and  a  hundred  different 
articles  of  bijouterie,  by  which  they  contrived  to  earn  a  trifle  to  carry 
home  when  the  cartel  was  arranged  between  the  two  nations,  and  they 
were  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  English  prisoners.  These 
articles,  which  used  to  crowd  the  sideboards  of  our  grandsires,  were  a 
part  of  the  curiosities  incidental  to  the  continued  wars  of  the  last  century, 
and  we  must  find  them  a  corner  in  our  museum  accordingly. 
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>  mSTOBT* 

Who  fajs  we  must  ? 
Our  own  hard  fktes. 
We  make  thoee  Mm  DmrnkftB^-^Dmnm/L 


THE  COKHEKCEXXKT  AND  ITS  CLOSB. 

<'  It  18  a  subject,^^  said  Mrs.  PigoU,  ^upon  which  I  am  anxious  that 
we  should  agree.  My  aunt  Sefton^  you  know^  always  predicted  that 
Heory  would  be  a  great  man ;  and  he  would  commence  life  accordingly." 

^  Then,  jperhap8»  my  dear>  you  intend  sendkig  him  forth,  at  onfie,  as  a 
fliCfetary  of  stato     or,  probably,  a  bishop  P* 

<^  You  know,  Mr.  Pigott,  tb^t  I  intend  nothing  of  the  kind;  but  I  db 
iUnk  we  might  educate  him  for  the  Bar.** 

'<  Well,  Mary,  I  should  be  sorry  to  oippcae  your  wishes  in  anything, 
and  particularly  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  boy ;  and  least  of  sul 
when  you  exjuress  yourself  with  such  commendable  precision.  £xlucate 
18  the  proper  word.  He  has  passed  Ae  age  of  tuition,  and  must  now  be 
educated.  But  to  educate  him  for  the  Bar,  according  to  the  usual  routine, 
would  be  a  more  ezpensiye  process  than  our  limited  means  will  permit 
It  might  be  more  prudent  (if  they  would  receive  him  with  a  moderate 
premium)  to  {dace  nim  in  die  office  of  my  friends  Messrs.  Dang^eld 
and  Pounce.  Their  extensiye  county  busmess  would  give  him  an  ex- 
cellent knowledge  of  the  law;  and,  if  he  fell  into  our  views,  and  showed 
talents  for  die  j^ofession,  we  could  enter  him  at  the  Temple  somewhat 
later,  and  in  sufficient  time  he  would  be  callecTto  the  Bar.  I  wish  to 
consult  them  also  as  to  an  insurance  upon  my  life,  and  to-moirow  I  will 
take  Henry's  pony  and  ride  oyer  to  see  them." 

Mrs.  Pigott  looked  at  her  husband  with  grateful  kindness,  and  by  a 
gentle  pressure  of  his  hand  acknowledged  his  participation  in  her  wishes. 

They  were  then  residing  at  Abbey  Grange,  not  far  from  the  borough 
of  Stoke  Dotterell— a  place  so  well  known  in  the  annals  of  dectioneering, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  in  what  county  it  is  situate. 

The  house,  which  they  had  occupied  for  some  years,  was  built  upon  the 
site)  and  partly  from  the  ruins,  of  a  conventual  establishment  of  which 
all  other  traces  had  long  since  disappeared.  Though  not  large,  it  coodl- 
prised  a  centre  and  two  gabled  wings,  and  was  lighted  chiefly  by  oriel 
windows.  A  small  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  separated  it  from 
the  road,  and  behind  it  there  was  a  convenient  extent  of  garden;  but, 
with  all  this,  it  was  more  picturesque  than  commodious,  and  was  let  at  a 
very  easy  rent. 

Mr.  Pigott  had  suffered  reverses  in  his  worldly  affairs — some  of  them 
attended  with  very  painful  circumstances, — and  at  present  his  principal 
means  of  subsistence  were  derived  horn  a  moderate  income  which  de- 
pended upon  his  own  life. 

His  fimiily  was  fortunately  not  very  large.     It  consisted  only  of  his 
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Heiif^r^  WW)  wm  a  jear  oMer  than  lus  nster,  was  qMonn^  endowed 
iHiiAk  the  qaaUties  wliieb  asualiy  eagage  affBctio%  maijtt,  wmi  an  inooa- 
msteoej  taat  olben  aeema  to  sway  the  hehngs  of  naakindy  dmre  weie 
persoos  who  were  much  attached  to  him.  l^is,  perhapsy  wae  owiD|^  to 
ai  eextain  superficial  appearanoe  of  aaiialnlitj — to  that  great  dian%  as 
Mum  or  woDMkiv  a  pleasant  voice — and  to  aa  etttward  a^ect,  whicl^  as 
Iragf^  as  it  was  in  a  rtate  of  repose^  was  not  imfasciBatiBg.  His  figave 
iras  graeefid  and  active  ^  his  coeaplexioii  dear  and  pide ;  his  eyes  Sadi 
blue,  usually  quiet,  but  capable  of  a  strong  expresaoa  botih  of  aager  and 
of  hate. 

His  sister  Helen  was  one  of  those  lovable  spednefis  of  hnBaanity  who 
lunre  so  often  been  Ascribed  as  angek.  What  is  distinctly  meant  by  an 
angel  on  such  occasions  we  do  not  very  ckarly  conceive ;  we  prefer  say- 
ing  that  she  was  the  promise  of  a  sennble  and  kind-hearted  woman ;  a 
being  that  we  can  more  readily  con^prehoid,  and  may  oflben  equally 
vegtit^  as  the  embodiment  of  a  guardian  S|»rit. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  with  which  we  have  commenced  onr  storyi 
Mrs.  Figott  and  her  husband  held  a  second  council. 

^  Ton  must  certainly  have  seeo^"  said  Mrs.  Pigot^  as  die  eoa^ftosed 
henelf  to  rest,  *^  that  Henry  is  dever.** 

"  Ay,  my  dear  Mary,"  replied  her  husband,  **^bitt  you  fiorgei  tfiat  there 
are  mufty  clever  men  at  the  Bar  who  never  share  its  priaes,  and  rarely 
even  its  briefs.  However,  we  will  do  all  we  can  £ov  hkn^  and  murt  hope 
that  his  career  may  be  happier  than  his  falher's.'' 

^^  You  have  not  been  wry  unhappy,  Edmund?" 

^  I  have  had  cares,  Mary,  of  which  you  have  never  known»" 

'^  But  euffhi  I  not  to  have  known  tbam  p" 

*^  Perhaps  you  ought.  But  we  will  not  talk  of  it  now.  I  must  be  up 
betimes,  and  shall  require  all  the  sleep  I  can  get." 

The  fcdlowing  morning,  after  an  eady  bceamst^  he  rode  oirer  toUhury, 
and  was  soon  closeted  with  Mr.  Pounce,  to  whom  the  misceUaneoia 
hnsiness  of  a  very  extensive  ccmcem  was  usually  confided. 

Mr.  Pounce  ran  throngh  a  long  course  of  common-places  on  tibe  <£ar 
advantages  of  an  overcrowded  profession,  and  the  necessity  of  a  good 
legal  connexion,,  or  of  commanding  talent^  or  even  of  Ix^h^  and  he  was 
met  by  Mr.  Pigott  with  the  equally  c<»nmon-plaee  assurance  of  his  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  talents  of  ^  son,  and  in  his  ultimate  success. 

The  premium  to  be  paid  upon  his  adnussion  into  the  office  having  been 
agreed  upon,  Mr.  Pounce  (who  was  i^ent  for  ^'  The  Lawyers'  Indas* 
putable  Assurance  Company")  next  informed  Mr.  Pigott  as  to  the  annual 
eeet  of  the  insurance  upon  his  Hfe,  and  he  determined  to  provide  for  it| 
on  his  return  home,  by  making  sucb  alterations  in  his  expenditmre  at 
m^^t  be  necessary. 

As  he  rode  towards  the  Grange  the  weather  M>peared  threatening,  and 
he  took  a  shorter  way  across  the  common,  whi^  led  past  a  solitary  inn 
espied  the  Hunter^s  Lodge. 

It  was  a  bare-koking,  square  house,  standbg  on  the  highest  ground 
d  an  extensive  heath,  and  was  flanked  and  endosed  at  the  back  by  a 
mall  quadrangle  of  statues  and  sheds>  of  whi^  the  diatch  was  blackened 
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by  time  and  weather,  while  before  them  lay  heaps  of  rank  manure, 
like  islands  floating  in  the  dark  fluid  they  had  themselves  produced. 
Thouffh  its  occupants  were  considered  decent,  industrious  people,  it  had 
somethiDg  in  its  aspect  of  the  squalor  and  neglect  which  usually  indicate 
the  abode  of  idleness  and  crime.  If  it  was  occasionally  refreshed  by  a 
coat  of  whitewash,  the  eflfect  (from  its  exposed  situation)  was  soon  de- 
stroyed, and  it  again  looked  as  comfortless  as  ever.  One  or  two  stunted 
trees,  that  seemed  to  be  dying  a  lingering  death,  served  to  add  to  its 
appearance  of  desolation ;  and  the  only  circumstance  which  lessened  its 
dulness  was,  that  every  foot  or  bridle-path  across  the  common  seemed  in 
some  way  to  pass  near  it. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  picture  it  to  the  reader,  because  it  will  be  the 
scene  of  more  than  one  of  our  incidents. 

Stopping  in  front  of  this  dreary  habitation,  "  Is  he  alive?"  asked  Mr. 
Pigott,  addressing  a  woman  who  stood  at  the  door. 
'*  He  is  alive,'*  she  replied,  "  and  that's  alL" 
"  I  hope  he  has  had  every  attention." 

"  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  him,"  answered  the  woman,  "  but  he's 
past  human  help." 

"  He  seemed  strangely  altered,"  continued  Mr.  Pigott  "  If  he  had 
not  brought  some  facts  to  my  recollection" — and  here  he  involuntarily 
sighed — **  I  should  scarcely  have  believed  that  he  was  the  same  man. 
Does  he  ^ver  ask  for  me  ?" 

"  For  the  last  six  hours,"  said  the  woman,  "  he  has  not  spoken  at  all." 
After  this  short  coUoquy  he  bade  her  good  night,  and  turmng  his 
pony's  head,  proceeded  homewards. 

The  weather,  as  he  had  apprehended,  became  worse.  He  had  to 
encounter  a  heavy,  driving  rain,  and  the  small  steed  he  rode  having 
stumbled  over  a  low  furze-bush,  he  fell  heavily  from  the  saddle,  and  lay 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

When  he  recovered,  the  pony  was  grazing  at  his  side,  and,  remountixig 
it,  he  was  soon  by  his  own  hearth,  relating  to  his  family  the  successful  result 
of  his  negotiations.  But  he  felt  chilled  by  having  lain  so  long  upon  the 
wet  ground ;  this  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and,  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  the  conversation  with  which  our  story  commenced,  he 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Stoke  Dotterell. 

"  Whose  is  that  other  funeral,  Thomas  ?"  said  a  young  man,  who  was 
one  of  Mr.  Pigott's  mourners,  addressing  himself  to  the  sexton. 

"  It's  only  a  pauper  funeral,  Sir  JonSi.  It's  the  man  that  died  up  at 
the  Hunter's  Lodge.  They  say  he  was  forraeriy  an  attorney's  clerk  in 
this  town,  but  I  don't  hear  of  anybody  that  could  rightly  recollect  him." 
"  Strange  I"  said  the  inquirer,  as  he  stepped  into  his  carriage.  "  If 
my  father's  papers  tell  the  truth,  this  was  the  only  mortal  evidence  that 
remained ;  and  Mr.  Pigott  himself  dies  at  the  moment  when  (myself 
consenting)  he  might  have  lived  undisturbed  by  any  further  annoyance.** 
On  his  return  home  he  carefully  sealed  up  the  papers  he  had  refened 
to,  and  deposited  them  with  the  title-deeds  of  his  estates. 

It  was  observed  that  Henry  did  not  seem  much  affected  by  his  &ther*s 
death.  But  the  outward  manifestations  of  grief  are  so  various  and  un- 
certain, that,  even  with  the  whole  story  of  his  life  before  us,  we  should 
hesitate  before  we  attributed  his  apparent  indifference  to  insensibility  of 
ihe  loss  he  had  sustained. 
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Of  its  effect  upon  his  future  career,  the  first  intimation  was  received  in 
a  dry-looking  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Pigott  bj  Messrs.  Dangerfield  and 
Pounce.  It  was  written  in  that  sharp  and  painfully-distinct  hand  which 
make  the  not-always-agreeable  communications  of  an  attorney  so  unmis- 
takable, and  it  enclosed  their  account  *'  ag^  deceased/'  at  the  same  time 
informing  Mrs.  Pigott,  "  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,"  that  they  could  not 
make  any  alteration  in  "  the  terms  agreed  upon,"  and  "  must  therefore 
consider  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  Mr.  Henry  as  cancelled.'' 

And  thus  perished  the  hopes  of  another  aspirant  to  the  Woolsack. 

11. 

DELIBERATION,  AND  DEPARTURE. 

Mrs.  Pigott's  position  was  greatly  altered  by  her  husband's  death. 

With  the  exception  of  a  property  scarcely  yielding  three  hundred  a 
year,  and  partly  dependent  upon  rents,  w]fiich  had  been  settled  upon  her- 
self at  their  marriage,  his  income  passed  at  his  decease  to  a  sister  who 
was  residing  in  Italy ;  and  even  the  small  sum  remaining  to  his  widow 
would  be  diminished,  for  a  year  or  two,  by  the  payment  of  debts.  Of  her 
own  she  had  little.  She  was  also  without  friends  who  could  aid  her  in 
her  projects  for  the  advancement  of  her  son,  even  with  their  advice.  Mr. 
Pigott  had  been  of  retired  habits  ;  a  reading,  dreamy,  nervous  person  ; 
kindly  affectioned,  but  so  reserved  that  very  few  of  his  acquaintances 
could  ever  become  intimate  with  him. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  Stoke  Dotterell  afforded  few  oppor- 
timities  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  intercourse.  The  whole  of  its 
society  was  restricted  to  about  a  dozen  families,  divided  as  usual  by 
politics,  jealousies,  and  religion ;  so  that  Henry  himself,  with  the  greater 
accessibility  of  youth,  had  only  two  close  friends — Sir  Jonah  Foster,  who 
had  just  attained  his  majority,  and  Blake  Whitmore,  the  son  of  a  country 
solicitor. 

They  were  of  very  different  dispositions  and  characters,  and  were  we 
disposed  to  enlighten  our  readers  with  our  own  reflections,  we  might 
speculate  upon  the  unsympathetic  materials  of  which  fiiendships  are  often 
made. 

Blake  Whitmore  was  one  of  those  happy  natures  which  not  even  the 

Eractice  of  a  country  attorney  could  spoil.  He  was  frank,  cheerful,  and 
igh-principled ;  and  self-cultivation,  superadded  to  a  tolerable  education, 
had  strengthened  his  natural  talents  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
formation. 

Sir  Jonah  Foster  was  considered  by  most  of  his  acquaintance  as  a  very 
unattractive  person.  In  all  he  said  there  was  a  tone  of  morbid  sarcasm, 
and  his  views  of  society  were  tinctured  by  much  of  the  misanthropy  which 
is  usually  peculiar  to  age  and  disappointment.  He  occasionally  performed 
acts,  apparently,  of  generosity ;  but  there  was  something  ungratifying 
even  in  his  favours ;  a  questionable  phrase,  or  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the 
manner  of  presentation,  often  made  them  grating,  rather  than  grateful, 
to  the  feelings  of  their  recipients.  Many  insinuated  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  Henry  Pigott  that  his  friend  was  a  baronet  of  good  fortune,  the 
owner  of  Abbey  Grange,  and  the  possessor  of  considerable  local  influence, 
and  that  Sir  Jonah's  regard  in  return  was  propitiated  by  dexterous 
flatteiy. 
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SofMMtf  and  hm^mmA  wore  tl»  eowmnatMOi  Wlw«en  'Bmof  and  his 
fnulj  at  to  tkfiir  fbtnie  plaiis>  and,  at  most  gvneraiij  lu^ptn  n^iem  tfaa 
Bwaiis  are  inadequate  to  die  aids  propoaedy  thej  mvaUgr  fiaished  lery 
wnaHnfaftorily^ 

On  one  of  these  oeeanons,  when  hia  oMther  had  repcAledy  not  fior  At 
fint  tiaoe,  how  painful  it  wodd  be  to  lea^e  a  plaee  which  her  hwaWnri 
had  brought  into  soeh  peilMt  oider^  and  to  which,  on  num  j  aeeowata^  dM 
was  somidi  attached,  the  folfewmg' letter  was  hud  be&Mrahi^: 

<<  Knight's  Carey,  15th  Sept^iber. 
"  Deak  Mrs.  Pigott, — As  the  friend  of  your  son,  may  I  request  that 
you  will  continue  to  occupy  Abbey  Grange,  free  of  rent,  as  long  as  you 
may  think  it  desirable.  I  shall  expect  you  to  keep  it  in  its  present  state 
of  repair,  and  shall  give  direetknu  to  my  agent  aeeordiBgly,  at  the  same 
time  desiring  him  not  to  call  vpoo  jam  %ot  the  veat  whieh  will  become 
due  at  Michaelmas. 

^  Witii  my  best  reaMmbrances  to  your  fnaily  cirdby 
^  Beiiere  me^  ^sr  Mrs.  Figott, 

«  JoiTAH  Foei 


«<  Therer  cried  Heaiy,  when  he  had  read  ^  ktttr,  ^  I  always  sand 
that  Sir  Jonah  was  a  good4iearted  fellow;  Ins  cfier  is  promptly  and 
handsomely  made,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  it.^ 

^  ImpoesiUe !  Apart  from  all  othw  considerations)  to  hfve  here  with 
ear  present  reduced  meana  would  be  a  constant  and  patnfal  efBofft  to  ke^ 
up  appearances.  Tou  hare  still  to  be  pat  forward.  Lire  how  I  mighty 
I  eoald  do  little  to  assist  yoa,  my  dear  Henry,  and  tiring  here  I  cotdd  do 
nothing,'* 

^  DMi't  think  of  that.  I  have  a  perfeet  confidence  in  myself  and  my 
prospects,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  assist  t/ou,  rather  than  encroach  t^Moa 
yeur  limited  means.'' 

This  was  said  in  sincerity.  Henry  Pigott  was  essenitiatty  sd&h,  and 
it  is  often  one  of  the  attributes  of  siieh  a  disposition  to  be  langimue  aa  te 
the  future.  It  believes  that  all  things  are  to  happen  as  it  wishes,  becaaae 
it  thtnkt  they  ought. 

^  And  pray,  Henry,'*  a^ed  Mrs.  Pigott,  *^what  are  ^  prospeeta  in 
whieh  yov  have  so  much  confidence  ?" 

^^  None,  certainty,*'  replied  her  son,  '^  if  we  are  to  look  for  assistance  to 
your  friends  in  London.  Only  think  of  that  grave  and  potent  cikiaeB 
proposing  to  place  me  with  an  uphdsterer  or  an  ei^raver  i — both  weakhy 
aim,  forsooth,  and  <  deputies  eftkew  w&rth .''  What  are  tl^  weal^  and 
their  wards  to  me  ?  I  feel  certain  that  I  shall  be  in  paadianeot  belofe 
ai^  of  the  three  will  even  have  risen  to  the  duU  dignify  of  an  alderaMn  J* 

*'  Well^  my  child,  don't  vex  yourself  about  it.  He  was  the  only  rdar 
tion  likely  to  advise  me ;  in  writing  to  him,  I  acted  for  the  best ;  and  1 
expected  a  very  different  answer.     But  what  are  year  omm  views  F' 

*^  If  I  cannot  be  a  great  lawyer,  I  will  be  a  great  m^dkanl.  I  wffl  go 
to  Liverpool.  Blake  Whitmore  has  an  mde  there ;  he  has  pramsed  to 
ffive  me  a  letter  to  him ;  and  lintend  to  set  out  to-morrow.  He  tdkme 
&at  vnless  I  wish,  hj  seven  years'  servitude,  to  gain  ^  freedoai  of  iim 
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botfoiigh^  Ibffire  are  offices  where  a  dbortes  aippractieedi^  is  giiAdeB^  and 
-where  I  might  have  a  salary  that  would  help  materially  to  makitakt  meL^ 

«( Since  curenmitonees,''  sttd  Mn.  Figott^  ^^eempeliia  to^  duo^^the 
career  I  had  marked  out  for  jou,  I  do  not  tUnk  that  your  plaa  k  a  bod 
Ofie.    But  vhy  set  out  to-monrow  ?** 

<^  I  intended  t0  do  so  ;  but  I  do  ]M>t  know  that  I  shall  set  oi^  at  all^ 
unless  you  show  more  dispontHMH  to  neet  my  widMS." 

**  In  what  way,  my  dear  Henry,  have  I  done  otherwise  ?" 

"  Why,  as  regards  the  oflFer  or  &r  Jonah.  You  don't  know,  mother, 
how  much  it  may  induence  my  more  distant  plans ;  and  unless  you  re- 
main at  Abbey  Grange,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  I  wiH  do  nothing  ;  or, 
what  I  shoi^  think  nraeh  wone^  I  wiB  take  iiie  adnce  of  your  city 
velaticni,  and  turn  mpkoUierer,     Wffi  yon  proeMse  me?" 

'^  I  must  confess,  Henry,  that  I  se^er  Kke  ^  ofier,  nor  die  way  in 
which  it  is  made;  b«it  I  have  no  wndi  in  fife  bat  for  my  children ;  and 
for  the  presmst,  then,  we  will  make  no  change." 

Helen  had  Kstened  to  this  eonyenatioii  with  TariottS  feelings.  At  one 
part,  were  the  kind  ofBar  of  Blake  Whitmore  was  menticxied,  they  were 
of  deep  satisfaction. 

SoQO  afterwards  he  called. 

^'  I  hare  l»roiight  you  die  lett^,  Henry,^  said  Bkke,  ''  and  I  am  eeiv 
tain  that,  if  it  be  possible,  my  unok  will  aanst  you ;  but  I  regret  that  yon 
are  to  leave  us.  1  diall  often  miss  you,  even  as  my  pi^il  in  C^man ; 
aoad  am  afiraid  that  you  will  ferget  what  you  have  already  learnt." 

^'  I  am  afir^  so  too.  Can  you  give  me  anydung  that  1  could  take  with 
nae  to  fix  my  interest  in  it." 

^  Give  him,"  said  Helen,  <^  your  Hne^or4ine  translation  of  ^Hemian 
and  Dorothea."* 

"What!**  cried  Henry,  "the  English  Hexameters? 

^)are  me !  for,  even  for  fnendship,  would  that  be  too  great  an  infliction  T' 

Why  a  nan  might  go  on  making  such  lines  as  dm  for  ever.  The 
^fficnhy  is  not  in  writing  English  hextoDaeters,  hut  in  finding  any  ose  to 
read  them,  i  never  quite  entered  into  your  fe^ngs  as  to  the  ongtni^ 
What  are  its  points  of  atftractioci  ?" 

^^  In  ^  first  place,  I  consider  it  the  most  purely  German  picture  of 
German  provindal  life  that  has  ever  feUen  under  my  notice.  Then  I  like 
ks  tone  of  domestic  affection.  I  envy  diat  old  patriardi  the  regards  of 
his  wife  and  children." 

*^I  have  often  thought  that  you  would  have  no  objection  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  tribe  yoursetf.     Am  I  not  right,  ^ake  IT 

•*  You  are  certainly  not  very  fer  wrong.  But  I  diould  wish  to  make  a 
wife  the  partner  of  my  success  and  not  of  my  poverty ;  and,  till  I  obtain 
one  or  two  appointments  which  I  have  in  view — or  something  eqwvalent 
— i  slMMild  be  sorry  to  entangle  the  fortunes  of  such  a  woman  as  I  could 
love,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one.'^ 

Yet  he  was  doing  so,  though  unconsciously,  even  dten. 

^  I  d(»d>t  if  I  should  be  so  particular  mys^"  said  Hemry. 

"  Do  not  speak  of  yowself  worse  dian  you  deserve,''  replied  Bkkew  ^  i 
beiieve  you  wouMJ' 
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"  And  do  you  thiok,"  inquired  Helen,  "that  Henry  has  a  &ir  chanee 
of  success?" 

''  Every  chance,  as  far  as  a  commencement  may  be  deemed  success. 
The  rest  he  must  achieve  for  himself." 

« If  it  is  to  depend  upon  myself,"  resumed  Henry,  **  I  have  no  feara 
whatever.     Why  should  I  ?     On  Monday  I  will  set  out" 

And  Monday  witnessed  hb  first  departure  from  Abbey  Grange. 

in. 

I  say  it  though  he's  wy  friend, — Shbbidan. 

Among  the  moral  plague-spots  which  disfigured  the  social  state  of 
England  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  few 
more  fearful  than  the  mercantile  apprentice-life  of  Liverpool. 

The  rapid  rise  to  wealth  and  importance  of  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  inexhaustible  field  which  it  seemed  to  open  to  exertion  and  enter- 
prise, caused  the  great  sea-mart  of  the  north  to  be  regarded  at  that  time 
throughout  the  British  Empire  as  the  land  of  promise  which  has  now  to 
be  sought  for  in  distant  climates. 

Many  hundred  youths,  their  ages  varying  from  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
were  annually  sent  there,  and  at  an  age  so  ductile  it  was  a  position  of 
severe  trial.  In  some  counting-houses,  there  were  one  or  two  ;  in  some 
as  many  as  ten  or  twenty.  A  few  had  relations  in  the  town  ;  many-  not 
even  a  friend.  They  lived  in  such  lodgings  as  their  respective  means 
enabled  them  to  occupy.  As  long  as  they  attended  to  their  duties  at  the 
hoiu«  appointed — and  the  post-office  regulations  of  those  days  often  de- 
tained them  at  the  desk  till  nine  o'clock  at  night — few  of  their  masters 
ever  inquired  into  the  employment  of  their  time  elsewhere,  or  showed  any 
care  as  to  the  habits  they  might  fall  into.  Freed  from  occupations  more 
or  less  fatiguing  at  this  late  hour,  with  companions  as  unrestrained  as 
themselves,  some  of  whom  had  money  at  their  disposal,  and  surrounded  by 
all  the  gross  temptations  of  a  crowded  seaport,  they  were  led  into  habits 
of  dissipation  which  ended  in  the  death  of  some,  and  in  the  moral  and 
social  degradation  of  many.  Their  training  as  members  of  a  Christian 
community  was  never  thought  of,  or  so  little  regarded,  that  when  business 
required  it  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  was  considered  as  part  of  their  duty. 
In  most  instances  all  the  traditional  relations  between  master  and  appren- 
tice seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  or  were  laid  aside  as  something  too 
troublesome  to  be  attended  to. 

As  our  story  does  not  refer  to  living  persons  or  to  very  recent  times, 
and  as  we  write  at  a  distance  from  the  place,  we  do  not  say  what  the  ap- 
prentice-life may  be  at  present.  If  it  still  remains  as  we  have  described 
it,  the  account  of  heavy  responsibilities  disregarded  has  been  fearfully  in- 
creased, and  the  evil  itself  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

In  this  school  of  iniquity  Henry  Pigott  was  to  commence  his  career. 

He  found  Blake  Whitmore's  uncle  to  be  one  of  those  good,  easy  men 
who  take  things  pretty  much  as  they  come,  and  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves as  to  the  consequences.  He  had  been  a  widower  for  some  years; 
and  he  lived  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  his  great  amusement  bong  the 
cultivation  of  tulips  and  auriculas.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was 
not  rich.     His  reception  of  his  nephew's  friend  was  kind,  and  he  invited 
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him  to  stay  at  his  house  during  the  week  or  two  which  would  he  neces* 
sary  for  their  inquiries. 

Hienry  took  the  invitation  in  the  larger  sense,  and  determined  that, 
for  a  fortnight,  he  would  try  his  chances  of  success.  If,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  should  have  done  nothing,  he  had  not  very  clearly  marked 
out  the  course  he  must  decide  upon. 

The  twelfth  day  had  passed  with  no  result ;  when,  on  their  walk  to 
town,  "  I  was  thinking,"  said  a  neighbour  who  had  joined  them,  "  that 
an  advertisement  which  I  have  just  been  reading  might  lead  to  something 
that  would  suit  your  young  friend." 

His  young  friend  looked  at  it,  and  thought  so  too,  and  he  went  at  once 
and  alone  to  the  party  it  referred  to. 

The  name  inscribed  upon  the  door-post  was  Alexander  MacNess  and 
Co. ;  and  Henry  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  tall,  handsome, 
dark-complexioned  person,  scarcely  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  slight 
Scotch  accent,  who  seemed  to  measure  the  young  applicant  at  a  glance, 
and  to  be  greatly  amused  at  the  confidence  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  visit. 

There  was  something  in  the  promptness  and  self-possession  exhibited 
by  the  youth  who  stood  before  him  that  won  upon  the  strong-minded 
merchant ;  and  after  seeing  the  friend  to  whom  Henry  referred,  he  agreed 
to  receive  him  immediately  for  four  years,  on  terms  which  more  than 
realised  the  expectations  held  out  to  him  by  Blake  Whitmore. 

He  was  soon  initiated  into  the  routine  of  commercial  life,  and  made 
himself  so  rapidly  acquainted  with  his  duties  as  to  take  a  high  place  in 
the  confidence  of  his  employer. 

Amongst  the  other  loose  moralities  of  the  age,  Mr.  MacNess,  like  most 
of  his  brother  merchants,  made  no  scruple  of  devoting  his  Sunday  morn- 
ings— when  he  thought  it  necessary — to  his  daily  pursuits.  "  If  we 
do  nothing  worse^^  was  the  usual  sedative  to  his  conscience;  and  it  was 
a  comfortable  doctnne,  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  guilt  may 
have  calmed  the  misgivings  even  of  a  Tawell  or  a  Fauntleroy. 

In  other  respects,  Henry  derived  advantages  from  his  employer's  good 
opinion.  Mr.  MacNess  was  unmarried,  and  his  young  favourite  had  an 
invitation,  almost  amounting  to  a  command,  to  dine  with  him  every 
Sunday.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  always  alone,  and  that  these 
Sundays  were  often  devoted  to  convivial  enjoyment ;  but,  compared  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  day  was  spent  by  many  of  his  youthful  con- 
temporaries, Mr.  MacNess's  dinner-parties  were  a  privilege  and  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Though  an  uneducated  man  himself,  he  had  purchased  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive collection  of  books  with  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  Henry  had 
free  access  to  them. 

A  close  observer,  however,  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  predicting 
that  the  name  of  Pigott  was  never  destined  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  world.  He  had  talents,  but  they  were  not  the  talents  of  a 
man  of  business.  He  had  a  restless  and  undefined  ambition.  He  was 
inordinately  fond  of  various  and  desultory  reading.  However  else  his 
young  associates,  who  afterwards  attained  to  more  or  less  distinction  in 
mercantile  life,  may  have  employed  their  leisure,  it  was  certainly  not  as 
he  did.     He  may  have  had  more  talent  than  most  of  them,  but  in  the 
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mSk  he  had  chosen  it  is  not  Ihe  unoimt  of  taleirt  but  ito  dnteotioii  wUdi 
constitutes  the  difference  between  failure  and  suceees.  There  must  he 
no  dalljing  in  pleasant  by-paths.  Tlie  road  fies  straight  before  us,  and 
Ae  cry  must  still  be  ^*  onward  P  ^  A  man's  making  half  a  miUioii  of 
money,"  said  Hadttt,  ^  may  not  be  a  proof  of  his  capaiaty  for  Uumght  a 
general.  It  is  oftener  owing  to  views  and  wishes  boonded  fmi  coMS^uU^r 
directed  to  one  partkuiar  oiject'*  We  most  admit  that,  in  the  case  dP 
Henry  ^gott,  it  was  not  the  parsmt  he  would  have  selected,  bat  in  aiy 
pursuit  there  would  have  been  the  same  want  of  concentrated  appticatioB. 
To  use  a  modem  phrase,  he  could  not  '^  inienstfy."  His  mind  was  essen- 
tially discursive.  He  could  take  a  rapid  flight,  but  he  could  not  leaaain 
long  on  the  wing.  The  difference  between  himself  and  his  compmioDt 
was  that  he  amused  himself  with  objects  which  occupied  his  thoughts 
when  his  hours  of  leisure  had  expired,  while  they  gave  their  leuure  to 
recreation,  and  gave  their  minds  ioHj  to  work. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  He  was  seen  geslacaladng  as  he  vralked, 
and  when  suddenly  met  at  the  comers  of  streets,  leas  heard  mutterii^ 
strange  and  incoherent  phrases  that  had  c^tainly  no  reference  to  t^ 
business  upon  whi^  he  was  supposed  to  be  engaged.  This  arose  from 
his  having  joined  an  association  of  young  gentlemen  who  'amused  them* 
selves  wiUi  private  theatricals,  and  had  they  remembered  thea*  parts, 
qK)ken  so  as  to  have  been  heard,  and  acquired  an  action  and  expression 
only  moderately  appropriate  to  tiie  characters  they  assumed,  Ihey  might 
possibly  (and  it  was  a  lofty  ambition)  have  equalled  the  second  and  tlnrd- 
rate  performers  at  a  pubnc  theatre.  As  it  was,  the  less  we  say  of  ^leir 
acting  the  better. 

He  was  also  a  pretty  constant  attendant  at  a  debating  society,  held  in 
a  room  attached  to  one  of  the  principid  hotels. 

It  was  conducted,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  by  an  old  playtra*,  who  is 
commemorated  in  the  annals  of  Thespian  recklessness  as  having  sp^at 
hb  last  crown  in  purchasing  a  hare  for  supper,  and  having  to  sell  its  skin 
the  next  morning  to  pay  fer  his  breakfisist. 

This  veteran  in  life's  changes  usually  presided  at  the  discussions  he  had 
announced,  and  being  tall  imd  thin,  ami  of  a  somewiuit  anstocratae  ^c- 
tenor,  he  gave  to  the  prooeedings  an  air  of  suitable  decorum. 

Henry  was  a  good  deal  rallied  by  some  of  his  companions  on  his  fond- 
ness for  such  a  resort,  and  when  it  was  understood  that  he  vras  hunsdf 
to  speak,  there  was  a  strong  muster  of  the  office  youth  propared  to  wit- 
ness his  fiulure. 

But  those  "  who  came  to  scoff"  went  away  with  a  very  different  fed- 
ing.  He  had  a  good  voice  and  fluent  delivery ;  his  words  were  always 
ready  and  weU-airanged  ;  he  made  some  telling  quotations;  and  in  the 
language  of  the  press,  <<  he  resumed  his  seat  amidst  kMid  and  continued 
cheering.*'  And  when  the  venerable  president  spoke  of  **  the  dose  rea- 
soning and  brilliant  eloquence  of  the  gentleman  who  had  so  My  answered 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Botherem,*'  hn  young  companions  could  not  hel^ 
feeling  that  he  was  something  supericiv  to  tlv^mselveB,  though  not  exactly 
«qfthem.» 

^  He's  a  deevii  of  a  critic,"  sand  a  Scotch  lad,  of  whom  there  were 
yMtwf  present ;— >**he^s  adeerril  of  aciitie»  but  hell  never  be  moddeof  a 
merdiant*' 
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The  youngs  oattor  looked  femard  with  tome  fear  to  his  meettiig  inth 
Mr.  MacNeM  tbe  following  morniiig  ;  bat  die  num  of  buainess  l]«d  not 
Tet  lieud  Ifeow  his  derk  httd  been  in  the  habit  of  exhilndng  himself  and 
bis  mind  was  occupied  with  a  very  diflferent  subject.  He  had  received  % 
letter  by  that  day's  post,  acquainting  him  with  the  deadi  of  (Mie  of  his 
oldest  fiiends,  a  wealthy  timbnvmerchant,  who  had  been  overturned  in 
an  open  caniage  between  Bangor  and  Carnarvon,  and  for  whose  family 
he  had  to  act  ss  sole  executor. 

When  Henry,  in  his  fiaest  and  most  careful  writing,  opened  a  page  in 
thek^erfbr 

THE  ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  REDPTNE, 

he  little  thought  how  much  it  was  to  influenoe  lus  individual  destinies. 
Indeed,  at  the  moment,  as  was  often  the  case,  his  thoughts  were  ^se- 
where ;  for  by  the  same  post  he  had  received  the  following  letter  from 
his  mother. 

Ther€^$  mothmg  in  U — as  we  often  ungratefully  say,  after  exhausting 
the  contents  of  tluit  daily  encyclopedia  our  morning  paper — but  we  eoipy 
it  notwithstanding,  as  some  of  the  names  it  o^ntions  may  again  come 
before  us.  The  only  point  of  pi^sent  importanoe  is  referred  to  in  the 
postscript. 

The  letter  was  dated  from  Abbey  Grange,  and  ran  as  fellows : 

"  My  imbas  Son, — ^We  are  rejoiced  to  receive  such  oontinned  good 
aoeounts  of  your  present  position,  though  it  is  a  sad  contrast  to  the  career 
which  your  poor  nther  said  mysi^f  luM  marked  out  for  you.  Sere  we 
ere  proceeding  vawik  as  usual.  The  five  Miss  Larkinses  aro  still  carrying 
on  their  flirtations ;  your  fevourite,  Emma,  not  quite  so  feoltshly  as  hot 

asters ;  but [Even  with  our  great  love  of  truth,  we  spare  the  Miss 

Larkinses,  as  three  of  them  are  still  unmarried;  and  the  feefings  of  Um&S 
in  that  position  are  rather  sensidre.] 

^  As  to  polities,  whidi  you  so  often  inquire  about — and  why  I  can 
never  tell — I  have  only  heard  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Reform  Society, 
a  few  nights  ago,  Mr.  Bam  made  some  observations  about  the  last  church- 
rate  which  the  rector  says  were  most  dangerous  and  revolutionary ;  and, 
at  his  last  dinner-party,  Mr.  Bam  was  not  invited.  The  rector's  wife  is 
now  determined  not  to  visit  with  the  liberal  families  any  longer — be  they 
who  they  may-^and  has  recommended  all  her  Tory  friends  to  adopt  iM 
same  course.  Sir  Jonah  Foster  calls  them  ^  a  pretty  set,'  and  assures  us 
that,  oxcept  ourselves,  there  is  not  a  femily  in  the  place  that  he  cares  to 
know.  He  often  pays  us  a  visit;  and  rather  surprised  ma  the  other 
monung  by  saying  tnat  as  we  had  the  place  fer  nothing  he  supposed  I 
would  £ive  no  objection  to  build  a  atone-wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
Why  it  would  cost  fifty  pounds  I 

''Mr,  Fran^pton  has  closed  the  paJth  through  his  wood.  It  was  a  nasty 
damp  walk,  as  yon  knoWy  and  few  people  ever  cared  to  use  it ;  hot  thero 
is  to  be  a  puUie  meeting  about  it.  There  is  a  meeting  here  about  evety- 
thing,  and  then  a  subscaiptioQ,  and  the  burgesses  are  determined  to  tij 
their  i%ht  at  tl^  Asstaes,  and  I  si:^pose  I  sfaAfl  be  obliged  to  give  some- 
thii»,  wbioh  I  can  ill  affoid. 

"^  That  dear  old  lady,  Mbs.  Ereekve^  widwd  to  have  hid  A  din^ 
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last  week ;  but,  though  on  good  tenns  with  everybody  herself,  she  finds 
that  all  her  Mends  have  quarrelled  with  each  other ;  and  she  has  decided 
upon  deferring  her  party  till  they  are  reconciled.  Sir  Jonah  says  that 
by  that  time  her  London  port  will  be  pretty  well  aged. 

"  Helen  unites  with  me  in  kind  love  and  sincere  prayers  for  your  con- 
tinued success ;  and  believe  me,  dear  Henry, 

"  Your  affectionate  mother, 

"  Mart  Pigott. 

**  P.S. — I  forgot  to  mention  the  death  of  old  Grimes,  the  town-clerk. 
It  is  reported  that  Blake  Whitmore  will  endeavour  to  succeed  him  in  his 
appointments,  both  as  towh-clerk  and  clerk  to  the  magistrates.  He  is 
young,  but  everybody  allows  that  he  knows  his  business  well.  Helen 
admires  his  character  more  than  ever ;  but  we  have  not  seen  much  of  him 
since  you  left. — M.  P." 

'^  Oh  !  oh !  Master  Blake,"  said  Henry,  as  he  carefully  reperused  the 
postscript  to  his  mother's  letter ;  "  does  the  wind  blow  from  that  quarter? 
You  are  a  very  good  fellow  ;  but  I  have  other  views  for  Helen,  and  you 
must  not  think  me  unfHendly  if  I  oppose  you." 

In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Pigott  the  same  evening,  he  said  : 
"  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  have  seen  so  little  of  Blake  Whitmore  ;  for  I 
do  not  wish  that  there  should  be  any  entanglement  between  him  and 
Helen.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Jonah  Foster  is  attached 
to  her ;  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  unfortunate  liaison  with  Blind 
Barton's  Bessie,  he  would  have  offered  himself  long  ago.  I  know,  mj 
dear  mother,  that  you  would  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
nexion as  much  as  I  do,  and  I  hope  that  no  foolish  fancy  of  Helen's  will 
oppose  itself  to  our  wishes.  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  always  intend 
to  remain  ^  cribbed  and  confined'  where  I  am  ?  No,  no ;  mine  will  be  a 
brighter  destiny  yet." 

The  post  that  carried  this  communication,  also  bore  the  following 
mis»ve  to  Sir  Jonah  Foster :  which  was  marked  private  and  in  strict 
confidence, 

*'  Mr  DEAR  Sir  Jonah, — You  are  already  aware  of  what  I  am  doing 
here.  It  ill  suits  my  ambition,  as  you  may  suppose  ;  but  I  must  hope 
that  something  better  awaits  me.  In  the  mean, time  I  do  what  many,  in 
these  days,  find  very  difficult — I  manage  to  Hve.  This,  however,  is  not 
what  I  have  principally  to  communicate.  I  had  a  letter  this  morning 
from  my  mother,  in  which  she  tells  me  that  Blake  Whitmore  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  appointments  recently  held  by  Mr.  Grimes. 

"  You  know  my  position  with  Blake.  I  have  been  acquainted  widi 
him  as  long  as  I  could  have  been  acquainted  with  anybody  ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  introducing  me  here.  This  obligation  I  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  repaying  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the 
appointments  I  have  mentioned,  and  a  share  of  his  father's  practice,  he 
will  consider  himself  in  a  state  to  marry ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  his  regards  were  turned  towards  my  sister  Helen. 

"  Looking  forward  as  I  do,  I  have  no  desire  for  such  a  connexion ; 
and  if  your  powerful  influence  in  the  borough  were  to  be  used  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bungleston — who  I  suppose  will  be  the  other  candidate — it  would 
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prevent  Blake  from  appearing  in  a  character  which  would  cause  mudi 
embarrassment  both  to  myself  and  my  family. 

*^  I  feel  satisfied  that,  if  possible,  you  will  do  what  I  wish ;  and  I  re- 
main always,  with  respect  and  regard, 

"  My  dear  Sir  Jonah, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  H.  PiGOTT." 

Whether  the  author  of  this  letter  made  any  moral  estimate  of  himself 
after  he  had  written  it,  has  not  been  recorded. 

Though  it  was  marked  "  private  and  in  strict  confidence,"  Sir  Jonah, 
according  to  his  usual  habit,  placed  it  in  a  desk  to  which  his  favourite 
valet,  IJc.  Peery,  had  constant  access.  Mr.  Peery,  after  making  himself 
master  of  its  contents,  mentioned  them  (also  "  in  strict  confidence^')  to  a 
friend  in  the  borough;  and,  without  going  a  very  lengthened  circuit, 
they  were  kindly  repeated  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was  certainly  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  ever  have  become  known. 

Mr.  Bungleston  obtained  the  appointments  ;  and  Blake  Whitmore, 
Tcry  shortly  afterwards,  left  Stoke  Dotterell. 


IV. 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  AN  AWAKENING. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Liverpool  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  chapel  which 
had  been  built  and  was  supported  by  wealthy  Methodists ; — ^men,  whose 
lot  had  fallen  upon  pleasant  places ;  who  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  comforted  the  flesh  which  they  were  taught  to  mortify. 

Its  swelling  roof  was  conspicuous  above  the  surrounding  buildings ;  and 
its  interior  was  constructed  after  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  the 
pews  rising  above  each  other  from  the  floor  nearly  to  the  roof. 

As  Henry  was  passing  by  its  gates  one  Saturday  afternoon,  he  saw  a 
printed  announcement  that  a  sermon  was  to  be  preached  the  following 
morning  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

All  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  the  rostrum  are  curious  to  hear  a  cele- 
brated speaker,  and  Henry  found  himself,  at  the  time  appointed,  amongst 
a  congregation  many  of  whom  he  recognised  as  anything  but  Methodists, 
and  some  as  magnates  of  the  commercial  world. 

Like  Dr.  Chalmers — and  we  say  it  notwithstanding  the  flattering  ex- 
clamation of  the  German  divine,  recorded  in  his  biography — the  preacher 
was  not  endowed  with  ^'  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  but  there  was  about  him 
an  unmistakable  air  of  intelligence,  respectability,  and  sincerity,  which 
won  both  confidence  and  attention. 

His  text  was  &om  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel.  His  sermon  a  disser- 
tation upon  the  image  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  and  the  form 
thereof  terrible.  The  application  of  the  prophet's  language  to  the  Baby- 
lonian, Medopersian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  empires,  was  a  piece  of 
learned  eloquence  to  which  it  was  a  privilege  to  listen.  He  then  gave 
his  subject  a  Christian  character ;  explained  that  '^  the  stone  cut  without 
hands"  was  a  foreshadowing  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven; 
and  while  he  dwelt  upon  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  sinners  were  besought 

t/tt/y — YOh,  crv.  NO,  ccccxv.  2  a 
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U>  rooooeile  tbeniMlTiei  to  ihe  God  of  all  power  tad  m^t^  tiirou^  ihm 
means  which  his  mercy  had  provided. 

There  were  few  of  those  8w*keaing  and  indiyidual  i^vpealf  wUck  are 
peculiar  to  evangelical  preaching ;  but  thou^  it  was  not  tine  kind  of  ier«^ 
mon  that  Henry  had  expected  to  hear,  it  had  interested  him  greatly; 
and  he  determined  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  chapel  the  following  week. 

This  time  the  preacher  was  a  blind  man ;  and  ms  subject — a  very  ex- 
traordinary one  for  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  infancy — was  die 
Glories  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

The  congregation  presented  a  very  different  afpect»  both  in  nambert 
and  in  station,  from  that  wlu<^  had  attended  Dr.  Clarke;  and  Henry 
was  shown  into  an  unoccupied  pew. 

In  the  pew  next  but  one  before  him  sat  »  widow  and  three  of  her. 
family,  all  in  the  deepest  mourning ;  and,  with  the  dear  nght  of  joudi^ 
he  read,  in  gold  letters  upon  the  books  before  them,  Thomas  Beopyne^ 
Mary  Redpyne,  Alice  Redpyne,  Sarah  Redpyne. 

But  his  attention  was  now  attracted  to  the  pulpit.  The  preadier  wha 
occupied  it  seemed  peculiarly  susceptible  of  cold.  He  was  wrapped  up 
very  much  like  the  drivers  of  what  were  formerly  called  £ast  coaches ; 
and  he  began  the  labours  of  the  day  by  first  taking  off  a  shawl-neckcloth, 
which  he  laid  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit  Then  followed  numerous  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  various  colours ;  and  this  brought  him  to  the  unstarched 
white,  which  was  peculiar  to  dbsenting  ministers.  Having  care^y 
arranged  the  others  side  by  side,  he  commenced  his  discourse. 

Sundry  sighs  and  **  Yes,  yeses,"  uttered  by  the  widow  during  the  extra- 
ordinary sermon  to  which  Henry  had  to  listen,  did  not  give  him  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Mrs.  Redpyne's  intellect.  He  could  himself  scarcely 
"  sit  with  sad  dvility.'* 

After  a  weary  interval,  however,  the  glories  of  Solomon's  Temple  were 
finished,  and  he  followed  the  party  of  mourners  towards  the  door. 

Mrs.  Redpyne,  with  the  awkwardness  of  a  feeble  person,  dropped  one 
of  her  books,  which  he  picked  up,  and  very  respectfully  presented  to  her ; 
and  he  gracefully  bowed  as  they  separated. 

There  was  an  announcement  on  the  door  that  the  following  Sunday  the 
congregation  would  be  addressed  by  Brother  Arblaster,  me  sergeant- 
trumpeter  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  that  was  on  its  way  to  Ireland :  and 
Henry  Pigott  again  attended. 

The  occasion  seemed  to  be  more  attractive  than  the  glories  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  there  was  now  a  crowded  oongroMition.  He  made  his  way, 
with  some  difficulty,  towards  his  former  locality ;  was  ofi^red  a  place  m 
her  pew  by  Mrs.  Kedpyne,  and  occupied  himself^  before  the  servioe  began, 
with  observatiohs  upon  herself  and  her  daughters. 

Mrs.  Redpyne  was  evidently  constitutionally  feeble ;  her  features  were 
rather  pleasing,  and  her  complexion  of  hectic  delicacy. 

Mary,  who  was  the  child  of  a  former  wife,  was  not  tall,  but  there  was 
a  decision  and  elastieity  in  her  movements  which  gave  an  impression  of 
some  energy  of  character.  She  had  a  profusion  of  daik  hair,  dear  dark 
eyes,  shaded  by  exquisite  lashes,  and  a  smile  peculiarly  expressive. 

Alice  and  Sarah  were  twins,  seven  years  younger  than  their  sister,  as 
nearly  as  possible  u^^ly,  and  very  decidedly  in  weiSc  health. 

After  the  usual  prayers,  ]Brother  Arblaster  mounted  the  pvlpit  in  bSi 
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tmifinrfn,  'mA  Va'  trnxnpet  slang  acroes  his  e^oulders ;  and  taking  a 
familiar  text,  he  proceeded  in  a  strain  that  strongly  resembled  what  hai 
been  recorded  of  the  earfy  preachers  of  Methodism,  though  it  was  more 
calculated  to  roose  a  flock  6£  unawakened  cdUers  to  rep^itance  than  to 
satisfy  an  intellectual  audience. 

Mrs.  Redpyne  had  heard  from  a  friend  that  Henry  was  the  confidential 
clerk  of  her  late  husband's  executor ;  and  as  they  left  the  chapel  she 
invited  him  to  spend  the  evening  at  her  house  on  the  following  Wednes** 
day. 

He  was  not  usually  so  early  a  riser  as  to  anticipate  the  prescribed  offica 
hours ;  but  the  next  morning  saw  him  first  in  attendance ;  and  before 
many  minutes  had  elapsed,  b^  had  opened  the  ledger  at  the  page  where 
hi3  entries  had  been  almost  mechanically  made,  and  there  read  charges 
for  various  powers  of  attorney  for  receipt  of  dividends  from  ^*  those 
martyr'd  saints  the  Five  per  Cents.,"  and  for  payments  to  one  Jabei 
Smith  on  account  of  a  contract  for  building  certain  houses  in  Codrington- 
crescent,  whidi  were,  altogether,  indicative  of  a  large  amount  of  property. 
He  then  opened  the  folding-doors  of  a  set  of  '<  pigeon-holes,"  and, 
from  under  the  letter  R,  took  out  a  paper  marked  *^  Copy  of  the  Will  of 
the  late  Thomas  Redpyne." 

This  he  very  eagerly  read,  and  found  that  it  bequeathed  to  the  widow, 
during  her  life,  a  thousand  a  year ;  to  each  of  the  children  for  maintenance 
and  education,  while  living  with  the  mother,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year ;  and  on  their  respectively  attaining  the  age'of  twenty-one,  a  third 
share  of  the  then  remaining  property,  together  with  the  whole  of  their 
own  respective  accumulations,  but  all  to  remain  in  trust  for  their  separate 
use  and  benefit.  In  the  event  of  any  of  them  dying  unmarried  or  child- 
less, her  property  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  survivors. 

With  ^is  information  vei^  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  went 
to  his  engagement  at  Mrs.  Kedpyne's. 

There  was  only  one  visitor  besides  himself  and  this  was  a  stoat, 
middle-aged,  and  pasty-complexioned  person,  dressed  in  glossy,  coarse 
black,  with  as  modi  of  an  imstarched  white  cravat  as  his  short,  thick  neck 
would  admit  of  his  wearing. 

Henry  was  introduced  to  him  as  their  excelknt  minister,  Mr.  Guthrie. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  tea-table,  of  which  the  service  was  of 

massive  silver,  mere  was  only  one  peculiarity,  which  consisted  of  a  large 

plate  of  buttered  toast,  piled  some  height,  and  not  very  unlike  a  model 

of  one  of  the  smaller  pyramids. 

When  they  had  drawn  round  the  table^  and  after  a  few  words  of  con- 
strained conversation,  "  My  soul  longs,  Mr.  Guthrie,"  said  Mrs.  Red- 
pyne, "  for  our  young  friend's  convermon.** 

'*  Well,  my  ^ar  sister/^  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  you  know  from  your  own 
experience  that  there  is  but  (me  way.  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves. 
What  are  we  ?  The  filth  and  offiicouring  of  the  world :  depraved  into  an 
image  of  the  devil  at  our  birth." 

"  Mere  dust  and  ashes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Redpyne. 
'^  A  mixture  of  beast  and  Satan,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Guiiirk. 
«'  Sinfrd  and  lost  creatures^"  added  Mrs.  Re^iyne; 
^  Apt  only  for  damnation,''  continued  Mr.  Gmirie. 
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"  And  yet,**  Henry  Pigott  yentored  to  suggest,  "  I  think  I  have  known 
persons  who  had,  naturally,  good  hearts." 

**  Good  hearts  T  cried  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  a  look  of  horror.  **  MarCt 
heart !  alas !  my  young  friend,  what  is  it  hut  a  den  of  corruption  ?  a  ^t 
of  foul  decay !" 

"  And  desperately  wicked,"  sfdd  Mrs.  Redpyne. 

''  Earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  corrupt,  and  ahominahle,"  responded  Mr. 
Guthrie ;  and  then  they  hoth  groaned. 

All  these  exclamations,  however,  had  not  very  seriously  interrupted  the 
enjoyment  of  the  meal  hefore  them. 

'<  What  are  the  things  of  this  life  ?"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  swallowing  a 
large  piece  of  the  toast,  and  wiping  the  glittering  moisture  from  his  lips 
with  a  white  linen  handkerchief.  ''  What  are  the  things  of  this  life  V* 
-—and  again  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  pyramid — "  Entirely  heneath  our 
consideration.  Another  lump  of  sugar  would  he  agreeahle,  if  not  too 
trouhlesome." 

As  soon  as  the  tahle  was  cleared,  Henry  inquired  from  Mr.  Ghithrie 
what  hope  there  was  for  any  man,  if  human  nature  was  so  depraved  and 
degraded  as  he  had  described  it. 

"  Ah  !  young  man,  the  remedy  is  easy,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  *'  and  the 
way  is  clear.'*     • 

He  then  entered  upon  subjects  too  serious  and  solemn  for  such  pages  as 
these.  Much  that  he  asserted  had  the  warrant  of  eternal  tnith ;  but  it 
was  made  repulsive  by  the  coarseness  and  violence  with  which  it  was 
enforced. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  young  widow,  turning  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  *^  do  you  think 
there  is  any  hope  for  him  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  the  minister,  "  that  at  present  he  is  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  human  reason.  Those  offsprings  of  HeU,  mystic 
subtlety  and  worldly  prudence,  have  too  much  hold  upon  his  heart.  Oh ! 
that  I  could  put  a  stab  into  that  heart !" 

Henry  began  to  look  about  him. 

"  Oh !"  continued  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  that  Satan  would  tear  him  to  pieces  ! 
that  his  sorrows  might  be  enlarged !  that  he  might  be  pricked  and  groan- 
ing for  peace !  That  he  might  be  seized  with  strong  pangs !  and  con- 
strained to  roar  aloud !     Oh  !«for  a  sudden  and  sharp  awakening !" 

Here  Mrs.  Redpyne  groaned  audibly,  and  the  whole  party  looked 
exceedingly  lugubrious,'  except  Mary,  in  whose  eyes  there  was  a  wicked 
twinkle,  which  their  long  dark  lashes  scarcely  concealed. 

From  this  time  Henry  became  a  frequent  visitor ;  and  on  Wednesday 
evenings  he  had  generally  to  endure  Mr.  Guthrie's  commentaries. 

But  the  only  change  that  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  his  spirituali- 
ties was  that  he  had  determined  irrevocably  that  Mary  Redpyne  shocdd 
be  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  debating- 
room,  he  congratulated  himself  that,  in  place  of  having  to  worship  a 
golden  calf,  he  should  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  found  an  angel 
with  golden  wings. 

His  presence  cheered  the  dulness  of  their  domestic  circle,  and  was  more 
agreeable  than  the  greedy  pinguosity  of  Mr.  Guthrie ;  but  Mary  had 
many  misgivings,  for  occasionally  there  were  manifestations  of  her  lover^s 
character  which  excited  both  doubt  and  apprehension. 
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LITERARY     LEAFLETS. 

BY  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXXIIL — Life  and  Letters  op  Sydney  Smith. 

Two  right  hands  have  been  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
volumes,*  and  each  what  the  gallant  Antony  calls  a  lady's  white  hand« 
Vol.  I.  consists  of  the  Memoirs,  compiled  by  the  lady-wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  and  daughter  of  the  "  incomparable  Sydney."  Vol.  II.  of  a  selec- 
tion of  Letters,  between  five  and  six  hundred  in  number,  and  distinguishedi 
not  only  by  intrinsic  wit,  but  by  that  extrinsic  circumstance  which  a  great 
authority  tells  us  is  the  soul  of  wit, — brevity  ;  as  may  be  supposed  fronx 
the  quantity  inserted  in  some  five  hundred  pages  of  large  type :  these  are 
arranged  by  the  care  of  Mrs.  Austin,  a  valued  old  friend  of  the  family, 
and,  let  us  add,  of  the  public.  "  Though  it  is  to  be  regretted,"  she  says, 
'*  that  a  task  which  might  have  worthily  employed  the  most  vigorous 
pen  has  devolved  on  female  hands,  it  is  by  them,  perhaps,  that  this  tribute 
of  respect,  afiection,  and  gratitude  is  most  fitly  paid."  For,  from  Sydney 
Smith's  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  Mrs.  Austin  dates  a  new  era 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  women,  and  maintains  that 
within  our  times  no  man  has  done  so  much  to  obtain  for  them  toleration 
for  the  exercise  of  their  understandings  and  for  the  culture  of  their 
talents — to  induce  them  to  acquire  some  substitutes  for  beauty,  some 
resources  against  [old  age,  some  power  of  commanding  attention  and 
respect  when  the  victorious  charms  of  youth  (whose  influence  and  value, 
however,  he  was  not  the  man  to  deny)  have  taken  their  flight. 

The  "  queer  subject"  of  the  Memoir  was  born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex, 
in  1771,  the  second  of  four  brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  the  cele- 
brated Bobus  Smith.  Their  father  was  a  "character,"  sagacious,  inqui- 
sitive, and  frolicsome,  who,  "  on  becoming  early  his  own  master,"  con* 
tracted  a  marriage  with  a  beautifrd  girl,  from  whom  {k  la  Southey)  he 
parted  at  the  church-door,  and  proceeded  to  wander  over  the  world  for 
many  years,— a  vagrant  habit  which  still  possessed  him  when  he  returned 
to  "  settle"  in  England,  for  his  granddaughter  records  how  he  spent  his 
time  and  wasted  his  substance  in  "  buying,  altering,  spoiling,  and  then 
selling  about  nineteen  diflerent  places  in  England,  till,  in  his  old  age,  he 
at  last  settled  at  Bishop's  Lydiard,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died,"  in 
a  green  old  age,  fourscore  and  upwards.  Sydney  inherited  something  of 
this  restless  disposition.  "  You  never  seem  tired  of  Howick,"  he  writes, 
when  himself  (1842)  en  route  towards  fourscore,  to  the  Countess  Grey  : 
^^/ tire  of  Combe  Florey  after  two  months,  and  sigh  for  a  change,  even  for 
the  worse.  This  disposition  in  me  is  hereditary ;  my  father  lived,  within 
my  recollection,  in  nineteen  different  places."  He  often  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  power  of  travelling  had  been  denied  him  till  his  body  had 
become  almost  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  doing  so.  "  He  was  ever  most 
eager  to  see  and  to  hear ;  but  with  the  same  rapidity  that  characterised 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith.  By  his  daughter,  Lady  Holland. 
With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Austin.  Two  vols.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.    1855. 
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his  thoughts,  he  only  liked  first  impressions^  and  never  dwelt  ten  minutes 
together  on  the  same  scene  or  picture ;  declared  he  had  mastered  the 
Louvre  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  could  judge  of  Talma's  powers  in 
ten  minutes." 

Bohus  was  sent  to  school  at  Eton ;  Sydney  to  Winchester,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  '^  suffered  many  years  of  misery  and  positive  starvation/' 
the  rememhrance  of  which  would  make  him  shudder  in  old  age,  but 
"Where  he  rose  in  due  time  to  he  captain  of  the  school,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  mechanical  ingenuity  and  mischief  of  a  versatile  sort.  At 
New  College,  Oxford,  he  gained  a  scholarship,  and  then  the  fellowship 
which  for  some  time  was  all  he  had  to  depend  upon.  Anon  we  find  him 
a  curate  in  the  midst  of  Salisbmry  Plain.'"' 

It  was  to  the  Bar  that  his  own  wishes  tended,  but  his  fatW  insisted 
on  hb  taking  orders.  Lady  Holland  is  urgent  that  this  compnance  with 
ft  pressure  from  without  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  reviewing  his  clerical 
career ;  and  that  fit  allowance  should  be  made  for  one  who,  in  his  passage 
through  life,  ^^  had  ofben  to  exerdse  control  over  himself,  and  to  make  a 
struggle  to  do  that  which  is  comparatively  easy  to  those  who  have  em- 
braced their  profession  from  taste  and  inclination  alone."  The  reminder 
IS  not  uncalled  for-— although  it  may  not  go  far  to  satisfy  those  who 
would  demur  to  the  propriety  of  conciliating  an  earthly  sire  by  a  forced 
subscription  to  ordination  vows. 

FVom  that  sire  he  inherited  those  exuberant  animal  spirits  which  made 
him  the  delight  of  some  circles  and  the  scandal  of  others.  A  little  of 
his  constitutional  gaiety  he  used  to  attribute  to  the  infusion  of  French 
blood  on  his  mother's  side.  A  perpetual  flow  of  spirits  he  owned  by 
nature,  and  disciplined  with  art, — often  thanking  Heaven  for  it,  as  one 
of  its  choicest  gifts.  During  his  early  residence  in  London,  according  to 
his  daughter's  description,  his  spirits  were  *^  more  Hke  the  joyousness  and 
playfulness  of  a  clever  schoolboy  than  the  sobriety  and  gravity  of  the 
father  of  a  ftwnily," — and  nothing,  she  adds,  could  withstand  the  con- 
tagion oi  that  ringing,  joy-inspiring  laugh,  which  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  fresh,  genuine  enjoyment  he  felt  at  the  multitude  of  unexpected 
images  which  sprang  up  in  his  mind,  and  succeeded  each  other  with  a 
rapidity  that  hardly  allowed  his  hearers  to  follow  him^  but  left  them 
panting  and  exhausted  with  laughter,f  to  cry  out  for  mercy.  "I  often 
thank  God,"  said  he,  "  for  my  animsd  spirits  ;**  and,  contrasting  hinaself 

with  his  rich  friend  and  neighbour  B ^  whom  he  found  one  day 

mopng  and  melancholy-mad  about  the  ^'  state  of  his  roads,"  he  winds  up 
tile  antithesis  with  a  cheery  ^  whilst  I,  who  have  never  had  a  house,  or 

*  *<Once  a  week  a  butcher's  cart  came  over  from  Salisbury ;  it  was  then  oo^ 
he  could  obtain  any  meat,  and  be  often  dined,  he  said,  on  a  mess  of  potatoes, 
s^inkied  with  a  little  ketdiup.  Tcx>  poor  to  command  books,  his  only  resource 
was  the  Squire,  dmiBg  the  few  months  be  resided  there;  and  his  <mly  relaxatiofl^ 
not  being'  able  to  keep  a  horse,  long  walks  over  those  interminable  ptains.''-* 
JIfemoirf  p.  11. 

t  This  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Moore's  Diary  (Aprfl,  1832):  "  Left  Lofd 
Joim's  with  Sydney  and  Luttrell;  and  when  we  got  to  Coci:spnr-street  (harmg 
laughed  all  the  way)  we  were  all  three  seized  with  such  convulsions  of  cachin- 
Bation  at  something  (I  forget  what)  whidi  Sydney  said,  ^at  we  were  obliged  to 
separate,  and  reel  each  bis  own  way  with  tiie  Utr^Mmoars^  ^  tf  7Aok« 
Moorey  voL  iv.  ^  .. 
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laody  or  a  £Krfhing  i6  nfBre,  am  iOmetiniM  mad  with  Ipiritf,  and  mint 
ixSky  laugby  or  Inint."  In  1828|  when  ho  had  glTon  up  fermented 
JiquorS)  and  was  exulting  over  the  henefit  he  fdt  from  such  abetin^nce,  he 
lemaiked :  ^*  Only  one  eril  ensues  from  it :  I  am  in  such  extravagant 
-fpirits  that  I  mutt  lose  Uood,  or  look  out  for  some  one  who  will  bore  and 
dejmss  me.'^  Nor  did  age  freese  up  the  source  of  these  froliosome 
mrits.  As  late  as  1848  he  writes  to  Lord  Murraj :  <^  I  am  getting  very 
M  in  years,  but  do  not  feel  that  I  am  become  so  in  constitution.  My 
locomotive  powers  at  seventy-three  are  abridged,  but  my  animal  spirits 
do  not  desert  me."  At  seventy-three  he  is  still  amusing  the  more 
venerable  Berrys  with  anti*episcopalJ  jokes,  and  quizzing  Dt,  Whew^ 
about  his  Yice'Chaneellon^p,  and  hammering  at  geological  jests  with 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  inventing  merry  concdlts  to  excuse  himself 
firom  dining  with  Lord  Mahon,  and  vivaciously  rallying  Mrs.  Grote,  ai^ 
sending  epigrammatic  billets  doux  to  the  Countess  Grey  and  to  Lady 
Dn£Ferin,  and  flings  at  the  Americans  to  Milnes  and  Dickens,  and  unique 
bulletins  to  his  dnldren,  and  funny  messages  to  his  gprandohildren. 

His  grand  talent  pour  le  *^  nonsense"  he  made  it  a  point  of  conseienoe 
to  cultivate.  Mrs.  Marcet  writes,  during  a  visit  at  Foston  :  <<  Mr.  Smitii 
was  talking  after  break&it  with  Dr.  Marcet  in  a  very  impressive  and 
aerious  tone^  on  sdentifio  salnects,  and  I  was  admiring  the  enlarged  and 
pfailosophie  manner  in  which  he  discoursed  on  them,  when  suddenly 
starting  up,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  said,  ^  Comei,  now  let  us  talk  a 
Kttie  nonsense.'  And  then  came  such  a  flow  of  wit,  and  joke,  and  aneo^ 
dote,  sudb  a  burst  of  sprits,  such  a  charm  and  freshness  of  manner,  sudb 
an  irresistiUe  laugh,  that  Solomon  himself  would  have  yidded  to  the 
infecticn],  and  called  out.  Nonsense  for  ever  !"  (Who  shall  deny  ima- 
gination to  ^^strong-minded"  Mrs.  Marcet,  after  this  picture  of  Solomon, 
waving  (as  it  were)  his  turban,  i^nning  about  in  ecstasy,  and  shoutin|f 
Vtve  la  bagatelle!)  Johnson  resolved  to  withstand  me  infection  of 
'iFoote's  mirth-provoking  powers  ;  but,  sir,  the  dog  was  so  comical  that 
^be  great  mcmdist  was  fairly  bity  and  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  bellowing 
out  magnificent  gu&ws.  Similariy,  in  Sydney  Smith's  case,  the  Queen 
<i  Tragedy  grave  and  self-restrained  Sarah  Siddons,  determined  to 
maintain  her  tragic  gravity  and  self-restraint  in  spite  of  his  reverence  ; 
—"but  af^  a  vain  strc^le  yielded  to  the  general  infection  s"  S.  S. 
maseuline  was  too  much  for  S.  8.  feminine ;  the  inspirations  of  Thalia 
mastered  the  reserve  of  M^Kmiene;  and  the  Siddons  "flung  hersetf 
back  in  her  chlar,  in  such  a  fearful  paroxysm  of  laughtor,  imd  of  such 
long  continuance,  that  it  made  quite  a  scene,  and  all  the  company  were 
alanned."  If  lau^  she  mwrty  the  great  actress  was  at  least  consistent 
in  so  laughing  as  to  alarm  the  company,  in  a  "  fearful  ^oxysm,"  strange 
and  wild  Plough  to  '^make  quite  a  scene" — as  imposing,  thrilling,  and 
altc^pether  awful  as  last  night's  Lady  Macbeth. 

No  wonder  if  the  reputation  Sydney  Smith  acquired  for  unlimited 
power  to  <^  make  you  laugh,"  was  unfavourable  to  his  professional  ad- 
Tancement.  We  find  Mm  pn>testing  against  the  impressions  rife  in  soma 
quarters  io  bis  pr^tidice  in  this  i^pect,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Rossei^ 

on  the  subject  of  his  preferment:   "I  defy to  quote  one  i^ngle 

passage  of  my  writing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ChurcL     I  defy 
mm  to  mention  a  single  action  of  my  life  which  he  can  eaU  immoial* 
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The  only  thing  he  could  charge  me  with  would  be  high  spirits,  and  mvjA, 
innocent  nonsense."  He  had  no  liking  for  your  mere  triflers,  who  jesi 
out  of  ^leason,  as  well  as  in  season,  and  whose  jesting  then  becomes 
idmtical  with  that  foolish  talking  which  is  not  conyenient.    He  writes  oa 

one  occasion  to  Lady  Grey :  **  I  met  Mr. in  town.     I  have  never 

joined  in  the  general  admiration  for  this  person.  I  think  his  manners  rude 
and  insolent.  His  conversation  is  an  eternal  persiflage,  and  is  therefore 
wearisome.  It  seems  as  if  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  talk 
sense  or  seriousness  before  his  company,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to 
abandon  himself  to  any  nonsense  which  happened  to  come  uppermost." 
We  are  told  of  the  death  of  Dugald  Stewart  being  announced  at  a  large 
dinner-party,  when  the  news  was  received  with  so  much  levity  by  a  lady 
of  rank  who  sat  next  to  Sydney,  that,  turning  round,  he  said,  '^  Madam, 
when  we  hear  of  the  death  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,*.it  is  usual, 
in  civilised  society,  to  look  grave  for  the  space  of  at  least  five  seconds.'* 
His  affectionate  biographer  informs  us  that  she  has  been  charged  with 
hardly  doing  justice  to  the  more  serious  part  of  his  character.  "  If  this 
be  80,^  she  remarks,  '^  I  have  indeed  done  him  grievous  wrong ;  for  this 
was  the  foundation,  or  rather  storehouse,  from  which  all  lus  wit  and 
imagination  sprang,  and  which  gave  them  such  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  expression  of  my  father's  face  when  at  rest  was  that  of  sense 
and  dignity ;  and  this  was  the  picture  of  his  mind  in  the  calm»  and 
graver  hours  of  life :  but  when  he  found  (as  we  sometimes  do)  a  passage 
that  bore  the  stamp  of  immortality^  his  countenance  in  an  instant  changed 
and  lighted  up,  and  a  sublime  thought,  sight,  or  action,  struck  on  his 
soul  at  once,  and  found  a  kindred  spark  within  it.**  And  as  a  set-off  to 
Mrs.  Marcet's  sketch  of  his  rapid  transition  from  sense  t6  nonsense,  Lady 
Holland  appends  one,  equally  abrupt,  from  gay  to  grave,  from  the  tears 
that  come  of  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides,  to  the  tears  that  are  sigb- 
bom  and  sad. 

Her  notice  of  him  as  a  clergyman  is  to  this  effect :  that,  having^ 
^'  entered  the  Church"  from  a  ^' sense  of  duty,'*  he  made  duty  his  g^de 
through  life ;  honouring  his  profession,  and  honoured  in  it  by  those  wlio 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  him ; — **  that,  ever  ready  to  per- 
form its  humblest  duties,  he  gathered  (as  he  says)  from  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  highest  duty  of  a  clerg3rman  was  to  calm  religious  hatreds, 
and  spread  religious  peace  and  toleration ; — that  in  this  labour  of  love  he 
exerted  himself  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the  Churchf  to  the  hour  of 
his  death ; — and  that  he  dreaded  as  the  g^atest  of  all  evils,  that  the 
*  golden  chain'  which  he  describes  as  ^  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,' 
should  be  injured  either  by  fanaticism  or  scepticism."^     Filial  love  would 

♦  This  philosopher  was  alive  to  the  presence  of  other  than  comic  powers  in 
Sydney  Smith.  He  excliumed,  after  hearing  him' preach:  <*  Those  original  and 
uoexpected  ideas  gave  me  a  thrilling  sense  of  sublimity  never  before  awakened  by 
any  other  oratory." 

J  How  much  longer  is  this  phrase,  "  entering  the  Church,"  thus  twice  met  witii 
in  the  same  paragraph,  to  be  applied  to  taking  Orders?  "Sydney  Smith's  Church 
teaches  that  he  '*  entered"  it  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  by  quite  a  different  rite* 

X  Though  eminently  a  free-speaker,  Sydney  Smith  was  no  free-thinker,  in  the 
technical  sense.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  his  children,  Lady  Holland  says :  "  The 
tenderest  mother  could  not  have  been  more  anxious  and  carefol  as  to  the  religious 
tendency  of  any  books  we  read,  and  often  has  he  taken  books  out  of  my  £uids 
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&iii  identify  him,  in  his  curacy  on  Salisbury  Plain,  with  his  own  portnd- 
ture  of  a  curate,  as  "  the  poor  working-man  of  God — a  learned  man  in  a 
tovel,  good  and  patient — a  comforter  and  a  teacher — thie  first  and  purest 

Eatiper  of  the  hamlet ;  yet  showing  that,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  misery, 
e  has  the  heart  of  a  gentleman,  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  a  pastor."  It  may  surprise  some,  who  regard  Sydney  Smith  from 
one  angle  only,  to  hear  that  he,  the  wit,  the  giggling  and  making-giggle 
diner-out,  the  habituS  of  Holland  House,  the  rival  of  LuttreU,  the  founder 
of  the  Edinbiurgh  Review,  was  also  a  popular  preacher.  Little  as  he  might 
have  in  common  with  a  Hugh  M'Neile  of  Liverpool,  a  Hugh  Stowell  of 
Manchester,  a  Francis  Close  of  Cheltenham,  or  a  Capel  Molyneux  of 
L«ondon,  this  he  had, — ^pulpit  popularity.  Berkeley  Chapel  had  been 
deserted  before  he  became  its  morning  preacher :  in  a  few  weeks  every 
morning  service  was  what  little  Robert  Southey  (under  Miss  Tyler  s 
philo-dramatic  auspices)  would  have  called  a  full  house — every  seat 
being  occupied,  and  the  aisles  filled  with  listeners  of  both  sexes,  who 
stood^  all  attention.*  At  Bristol,  the  cathedral,  "  whenever  he  was  to 
preach  (though  previously  almost  deserted),  was  filled  to  sufiPocation.  A 
crowd  collected  round  the  doors  long  before  they  were  opened,  and  the 
beads  of  the  standers  in  the  aisles  were  so  thick-set  you  could  not  have 
tbmst  in  another ;  and  I  saw  the  men  holding  up  their  hats  above  their 
beads,  that  they  might  not  be  crushed  by  the  pressure. "f  Mrs.  Austin 
describes  him  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  :  ^*  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  all  the  weight  of  his  duty,  all  the  authority  of  his  office,  were 
written  on  his  countenance;  and  without  a  particle  of  affectation  (of 
wbich  he  was  incapable),  his  whole  demeanour  bespoke  the  gravity  of  nis 
purpose.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  the  more  striking  to  one  who  had  till 
then  only  seen  him  delighting  society  by  his  gay  and  overflowing  wit. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  the  whole  choir,  upon  which  I  looked  down, 

which  I  had  ignorantly  begun,  with  strict  injunctions  to  consult  him  about  my 
studies.  He  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils  to  produce  doubt  or  confusion 
in  a  youthful  mind  on  such  subjects;  indeed  he  has  said,  in  his  sermons,  that  he 
*  would  a  thousand  times  prefer  that  his  child  should  die  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
rather  than  it  should  live  to  disbelieve.*  "  In  some  of  his  early  letters  to  Jeffrey, 
he  "  not  only  deprecates  the  injury  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  the  admission  of 
irreligious  opinions,  but  declares  his  determination,  if  this  were  not  avoided,  of 
separating  himself  from  a  work  of  which  he  had  felt  hitherto  so  justly  proud." 
"  You  must  be  thoroughly  aware,"  he  presses  on  the  Editor,  "  that  the  rumour  of 
infidelity  decides  not  only  the  reputation,  but  the  existence  of  the  Review" — "  I 
must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  be  explicit  on  one  point.  Do  you  mean  to  take  care 
that  the  Review  shall  not  profess  infidel  principles?  Unless  this  is  the  case,  I 
must  absolutely  give  up  all  connexion  with  it."  To  a  publisher  who  had  sent  him 
a  work  of  irreligious  tendency,  after  a  dignified  rebuke  for  so  doing,  he  writes:  **  I 
hate  the  insolence,  persecution,  and  intolerance,  which  so  often  pass  under  the 
name  of  religion,  and,  as  you  know,  have  fought  against  them;  but  I  have  an  un- 
affected horror  of  irreligion  and  impiety,  and  every  principle  of  suspicion  and  fear 
would  be  excited  in  me  by  a  man  who  professed  himself  an  infidel." 

♦  "  The  concise,  bold  raciness  of  his  style,"  says  Lady  Holland,  "  was  singularly 
calculated  to  stir  up  a  lazy  London  congregation,  accustomed  to  slumber  over 
their  weekly  sermon;  and  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
caused  many  to  think  who  never  thought  before."  She  adds  in  a  note,  that  her 
&ther  had  the  satisfaction  more  than  once  of  receiving  letters  of  gratitude, 
assuring  him  that  his  preaching  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  had  stopped  the  writer 
in  a  course  of  guilt  and  dissipation.—- See  Memoir^  i.  80. 

t  Ibid.  p.  218. 
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exhibited  one  xnaM  of  i]prftised»  aUentive,  thoagbtfiil  &cef.  It  teelxied  si 
if  hb  deep,  earnest  todies  were  caught  with  dleat  eagerness.^  Another 
witness  remarks :  *^  Bemembering  him  in  St  Paul's  crowded  cathedral^ 
and  looking  at  him  in  the  little  Tillage  church  [Combe  Flore739  fitlad 
with  peasantry,  I  was  pleased  to  see  bim  always  the  same.''  *'  I  can't 
bear,  he  somewhere  says,  '^  to  be  impnsoned  in  the  true  orthodox  wmj 
in  my  pulpit,  with  my  head  just  peepmg  above  the  desk — I  like  to  look 
^wn  upon  my  congregation, — to  fire  into  Uiem.  The  common  peo^ 
say  I  am  a  bauld  preacher^  for  I  like  to  hare  my  arms  ftree,  and  to  thunif 
the  pulpit."*  Inviting  Mrs.  Gbote  to  oome  and  hear  him  at  St  Paul's^ 
he  warns  her :  '<  But  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  ddusive  hope  of  a 
slumber ;  I  preach  violently,  and  there  is  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  in  my 
8ermonB."t 

But  he  waa  something  more  and  better  than  a  popular  preacher*  He 
was,  at  least  at  one  period  in  his  career,  a  working  priest.  He  was  not 
only  a  benevolent,  but  a  beneficent,  pastor;  oanng  for  his  flock  witk 
painstaking  zeal,  visiting  them  in  plague  and  sickness,  seeing  them 
righted,  bddly  rebukbg  their  fieuilts,  gently  dealing  with  their  f<MUei^ 
heartily  seccmdinff  their  good  endeavours.  It  is  a  pleasant  piotmv  w% 
have  of  him  in  his  rectory-home,— not  without  quaint  accessories  and 
piquant  reliefs.  He  took  kmdly  to  its  rural  assoctations,  but  London  wtl% 
after  all,  the  place  he  loved  perhaps  not  wisely,  and  too  well ;— not  wisely^ 
£or  his  clerical  coneeience ;  too  well,  for  his  clerical  character.  ^^  The 
summer  and  the  country,"  he  writes  in  1838,  "  have  no  charms  for  ma 
I  look  forward  anxiously  to  die  return  of  bad  weathmr,  coal  fires,  and 
good  society  in  a  crowded  city.  I  have  no  relish  for  the  country ;  it  is  » 
kind  of  healthy  grave.  I  am  afraid  you|  are  not  exempt  item  the 
delusions  of  flowers,  green  turf,  and  birds ;  th^  all  afford  slight  gral^ 
cation,  but  not  worth  an  hour  of  rational  conversation :  and  rational  conr 
versation  is  only  to  be  had  from  the  congregation  of  a  miUicm  of  people 
in  (me  spot."  To  the  Countess  Grey  he  writes :  ^  Nothing  can  muie 
the  coonto^  agreeable  to  me.  It  is  bad  enough  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
is  a  fit  residence  only  for  beings  doomed  to  such  misery,  for  misdeeds  ia 
another  state  of  existence."  There  spoke  the  spoilt  child  of  West-End 
drawing-rooms — a  blasi  der^man  (not  to  say  simply  man)  of  the  woiU. 
Again,  to  Shr  O.  PhiHps :  ^I  shall  not  be  sorty  to  be  in  town.  I  aa 
rather  tired  of  simple  pleasures,  bad  reasoning,  and  worse  cookery."  To 
Lord  Hatherton:  <'  Not  that  I  am  gulled  by  the  sight  of  green  fidds  and 
the  sound  of  singing-birds, — I  am  too  dd  for  that.     To  my  mmd  these 

is  no  verdure  in  the  creation  like  the  men  of 's  face,  and  LuttrdI 

taHcs  more  sweetly  than  birds  can  smg."  And,  once  more,  to  Mrs. 
Meynell :  **  Ton  may  laugh,  dear  G.,  but,  after  all,  the  country  ia  most 
dreadful !  The  real  use  ^  it  is  to  find  food  for  cities ;  but  as  for  a  mm- 
dence  of  any  man  who  b  neither  butcher  nor  baker,  nor  food-grower  in 
any  of  its  branches,  it  is  a  dreadful  waste  of  exist^ce  and  abuse  of  life.^ 
/tliese  London  lon^ogs  seem  to  have  grown  upon  him  with  age  and 
habits  of  luxurious  mdolence;  we  hear  littie  of  tnem  when  he  was  hosiy, 

*  Memoir,  i.  pp.  a06, 317,  399.  f  Letten,  p.  430. 

:  To  MUs  Georgina  Haroonrt.  §  Lettens,  pp.  410, 415,  416, 440, 407. 
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in  hia  prime,  amon^  his  fium-labourers,  stook,  implements,  and  inren- 

tions.     InYenti<Mis  ne  prided  himself  upon,  in  his  active  days-— and  ha 

WBB  once  very  acUve,  whether  digging  vigorously  in  his  garden,  or  earry^ 

ing*  on  Chapter  hunness,  or  galloping  in  hot  haste  post-haste  through  the 

pages  of  a  hook,  or  rattling  off  a  manuscript  of  which  it  was  left  for  hid 

ymfe  to  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's ; — he  had  always  some  experiment 

going  on ;  a  system  of  little  tin  lamps  for  huming  the  fat  of  his  owA 

sheep  instead  of  candles,  was  at  one  dme  his  hobhy;  at  another,  an 

ingenious  cure  for  smoking  chimneys ;  his  visitors  were  amused  by  hia 

^^  universal  scratcher,^'  or  sharp^edged  pole,  adapted  to  every  height,  from 

a  horse  to  a  lamb,  whereat  his  four*fboted  dependents  might  scratch  thcnr 

dorsal  columns  ad  Wnium,  without  injury  to  their  master's  gates  and 

palings ;  or  by  his  ^*  patent  Tantalus,"  derised  to  incite  his  gaimt  steed 

Calamity  to  step  out,  in  hungry  pursuit  of  an  ever  equi-distant  sieve  o£ 

eom,  planted  just  before  his  nose ;  or  by  his  patchwork  Minds  <^  glaaed 

cotton,  the  glory  of  Foston  and  Combe  Florey ;  or  by  his  patent  fire* 

places,  the  envy  of  all  good  fire- worshippers ;  or  by  his  **rheumatie 

armour,"  patent  tin  shoulders,  stomaeh  tins,  stomach  pumps,*  tin  sHj^ien^ 

&c.     '^  ^  1  am  a  great  doctor,'  he  would  tell  his  visitors ;  ^  would  you  lik« 

to  hear  some  of  my  medicines  ?*     *  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Sydney.'     '  There  is  tha 

Gentle-jog,  a  pleasure  to  take  it,^-the  Bull-dog,  for  more  serious  cases,  *-^ 

Peter's  pdke,— Heart's  delight,  the  comfort  oip  aU  the  old  women  in  tha 

village, — Rnh-a-duh,    a   capital    embrocation,— Dead-stop,    settles   the 

matter  at  <»ice, — Up*with-it-then  needs  no  explanation ;'  and  so  oiu* 

He  infused  something  of  Sydney  Smith  into  dull  domestic  realities,  and 

oould  not,  his  daughter  declares,  order  even  a  dose  of  physic  for  his 

carter  but  there  was  fun  and  originality  in  the  act. 

His  enjoyment  of  a  process  of  mystification  grew  with  the  degree  of 
credulity  in  Ins  victims,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  credulous  to 
Ins  heart's  content.  One  of  the  stories  in  the  Memoirs  is  abont  a 
country  cousin  of  Sydney's,  *<  a  simple,  warm-hearted  rustic,"  who  was 
occasionally  a  ^^uest  at  those  pleasant  little  weekl]^  suppers  of  his^  which 
Mackintosh  and  others  relished  so  supremely, — and  who  used  to  come  %xf 
to  lum  and  whisper,  *^  Now,  Sydney,  I  know  these  are  all  very  rmnark- 
abie  men ;  do  tell  me  who  they  are."  **  Oh,  yes,"  would  be  the  town 
(and  gown)  cousin's  answer;  "that  is  Hannibal"  (pointing  to  Mr 
Whisbaw),  ^^he  lost  his  leg  in  the  Carthaginian  war  ;  and  that  is 
Soorates"  (pointing  to  Luttafcli)  ;  *'  and  that  is  S(^n"  (pointii^  la 
Francis  Homer),  *<  you  have  hesffd  of  Solon  ?"  The  giri,  we  are  tol^ 
opened  her  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth  with  admiration,  half-doubting,  half* 
believmg  that  Sydney  was  making  fun  of  her ;  but  perfectly  convinced  ^ 
that  if  tiiey  were  not  the  individuals  in  question,  they  were  something 
quite  as  greatf 

*  ''Lmrd  John  Bnssell  comet  here  to-d«y,"  he  informs  the  Countess  Gfcj 

(1830).    **  His  corpOTeal  anti-part,  Lord  N ,  is  here.    Heaven  send  he  magr 

not  twaUow  John!    Thete  are,  howeves^  stomach  pumps,  in  case  of  accident." 

t  To  one  of  these  suppen  (^  James  Mackintosh  biroiight  wil^  him  a  **tmw 
Scotch  cousiB,  an  eosign  in  a  Highhuid  regimrat.''  The  Inographer  tells  us  that 
on  hesrhig  the  name  of  his  hoet^  this  gallant  gentleman  suddailj  turned  rtmnd, 
and,  nudging  1^  James,  said,  in  an  audible  vmce,  *"  Is  tiiat  the  great  Sir  Sndncj  ?^ 
(with  whom,  by  the  way,  the  Reverend  Sydney  was,  at  home  and  ahcoad,  rtgf 
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We  are  told,  agiun,  of  an  over  literal  gentleman  whom  Sydney  m^ 
and  mystified  at  dinner  by  declaring,  that  although  he  himself  was  not 
generally  considered  an  illiberal  man,  yet  he  must  confess  he  had  one 
httle  weakness,  one  secret  wish, — "  he  should  like  to  roast  a  Quaker." 
*<Good  heavens,  Mr.  Smith!"  interrupts  his  neighbour,  "roast  a 
Quaker?"  "Yes,  sir,"  repeats  Sydney,  of  course  with  redoubled  em- 
phasis, "  roast  a  Quaker."  "  But.,  Mr.  Smith,  do  you  consider  the 
tOTture  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have  considered  everything  ;  it  may  be  wrong, 
as  you  say  ;  the  Quaker  would  undoubtedly  suffer  acutely,  but  every 
one  has  ms  tastes,  mine  would  be  to  roast  a  Quaker  :  one  would  satisfy 
me,  only  one  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  peculiarities  I  have  striven  against 
in  vain,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  weakness."  The  objector's 
"  honest  simplicity,"  it  is  added,  could  stand  this  no  longer,  and  he 
seemed  hardly  able  to  sit  at  table  with  the  monster  whose  monomania 
was  to  spit  one  of  the  people  called  Friends,  and  do  him  brown — neither 
the  roars  of  the  company,  nor  the  twinkle  in  the  monster's  eye,  availing 
aught  to  dispel  the  illusion :  so  that  at  last,  in  the  words  of  Lady  Hol- 
land, "  my  father,  seeing  that  he  was  giving  real  pain,  said,  ^  Come^ 
come,  Mr.  •  ,  since  you  think  this  so  very  illiberal,  I  must  be  wrong; 
and  will  g^ve  up  my  roasted  Quaker  rather  than  your  esteem;  let  us  drink 
wine  together.'  Peace  was  made,  but  I  believe  neither  time  nor  expla- 
nation would  have  ever  made  him  comprehend  that  it  was  a  joke." 

We  have  Sydney's  own  word  for  it,  that  nothing  amused  him  more  than 
to  observe  the  utter  want  of  perception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds.  "  Mrs. 
Jackson,"  he  says,  par  exemphy  "  called  the  other  day,  and  spoke  of  the 
oppressive  heat  of  last  week.  *  Heat,  ma'am !'  I  said,  ^  it  was  so  dreadful 
here,  that  I  found  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  take  o£F  my  fiesh 
and  sit  in  my  bones.'  '  Take  off  your  flesh  and  sit  in  your  bones,  sir ! 
Oh  I  Mr.  Smith*!  how  could  you  do  that?'  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  '  Nothing  more  easy,  ma'am ;  come  and  see  next  time.' 
But  she  ordered  her  carriage,  and  evidently  thought  it  a  very  unorthodox 

frequently  confounded.)  "Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  James,  much  amused,  and  making 
signs  to  the  host  to  act  a  part  accordingly.  He,  nothing  loth,  thereupon  assumed 
the  military  character,  "  performed  the  part  of  the  hero  of  Acre  to  perfectimi. 
fought  all  his  battles  over  again,  and  showed  how  he  had  charged  the  Turks,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  the  young  Scotchman,  who  was  quite  enchanted  with  the 
kindness  and  condescension  of  *  the  great  Sir  Sudney,'  as  he  called  him,  and  to 
the  absolute  torture  of  the  other  guests,  who  were  bursting  with  suppressed 
laughter  at  the  scene  before  them.  At  last,  after  an  evening  of  Inimitable  acting," 
adds  Lady  Holland,  '*  on  the  part  both  of  my  father  and  Sir  James,  nothing  wodd 
serve  the  young  Highlander  but  setting  off,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  to  fetch 
the  piper  of  his  regiment  to  pipe  to  *  the  great  Sir  Sudney,*  who  said  he  had  never 
beard  the  bagpipes;  upon  which  the  whole  party  broke  up  and  dispersed  in. 
stantly,  for  Sir  James  said  his  Scotch  cousin  would  infallibly  cut  his  throat  if  he 
discovered  his  mistake.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and 
his  Scotch  cousin  were  walking  in  the  streets,  they  met  my  father  with  my 
mother  on  his  arm.  He  introduced  her  as  his  wife,  upon  which  the  Scotch  cousin 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  Sir  James,  and  looking  at  my  mother,  'I  did  na  ken  the 
great  Sir  Sudney  was  married.'  *  Why,  no,'  said  Sir  James,  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  winking  at  him,  <  not  ex-act-ly  married,^nly  an  Egyptian  slave  he  lurought 
over  with  him ;  Fatima-^you  know— you  understand.'  My  mother  was  long 
known  in  the  little  circle  as  Fatima."  This  story  of  Sir  James's  country  cousin, 
veijr  far  north,  more  than  matches  that  of  Sydney's  country^  cousin :  neither; 
perhaps,  is  too  ^ood  to  be  true. 
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proceeding.**  Another  example : — "  Miss ,  too,  the  other  day,  walk- 
ings round  the  grounds  at  Combe  Florey,  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  why  do  you 
ehain  up  that  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  Mr.  Smith  ?'  ^  Because  it  has  a 
passion  for  breakfasting  on  parish  boys.^  ^  Parish  boys  !*  she  exclaimed, 
*  does  he  really  eat  boys,  Mr.  Smith?'  *  Yes,  he  devours  them,  buttons 
and  all.'  Her  face  of  horror  made  me  die  of  laughing.'*  One  almost 
overhears  a  gentle  reader  of  the  Miss  — —  genus,  staggered  by  the  last 
sentence,  exclaiming.  Did  yon  die  of  it,  Mr.  Smith? 

The  Canon  of  St.  Paul  s  would  often  allude  to  his  vergers,  and  his 

fHend,  Lady  B y  it  seems,  innocently  perverted  the  word  into  virgins. 

**  She  asked  me  the  other  day,"  he  says,  " '  Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  true 
that  you  walk  down  St.  Paul's  with  three  virgins  holding  silver  pokers 
before  you  ?'  I  shook  my  head,  and  looked  very  grave,  and  bid  her  come 
and  see." 

His  glory  as  a  diner-out  is,  of  course,  recorded  in  these  pages.  Lady 
Holland  says  it  signified  not  what  the  materials  were.  ^<  I  never  remem- 
ber a  dull  dinner  in  his  company.*  He  extracted  amusement  from  every 
subject,  however  hopeless.  He  led  without  seeking  to  lead ;  he  never 
sought  to  shine — the  light  appeared  because  he  could  not  help  it.  No- 
body felt  excluded."  "  I  talk  a  little  sometimes,**  said  he,  **  and  it  used 
to  be  an  amusement  amongst  the  servants  at  the  Archbishop  of  York's, 
to  snatch  away  my  plate  when  I  began  talking ;  so  I  got  a  habit  of  hold- 
ing it  with  one  hand  when  so  engaged,  and  dining  at  single  anchor." 
By  his  own  account  he  was  always  most  lively  and  spirituel  when  he  took 
no  wine, — a  kind  of  abstinence  which  he  often  urges  upon  his  friends,  as 
he  does  also  greater  moderation  in  the  use  of  solids,  f  about  which  he 
speaks  feelingly  and  with  an  emphasis  that  ought  to  tell,  and  to  which 
there  is  hardly  one  of  us  but  would  do  well  to  give  heed. 

*  "  My  poor  mother,"  she  adds,  "  felt  the  change  so  strongly  after  his  death, 
that,  on  dining  out  for  the  first  time  alone,  she  said,  *  Everybody  seemed  to  her 
so  imusually  flat,  that  she  thought  they  must  all  have  suffered  some  severe  loss.' " 

t  **  All  people  ahove  the  condition  of  labourers,"  he  writes  to  Lady  Holland, 
**  are  ruined  by  excess  of  stimulus  and  nourishment,  clergy  included.  I  never  yet 
saw  any  gentleman  who  ate  and  drank  as  little  as  was  reasonable." — Leitersy 
p.  120. 

To  Sir  G.  Philips  he  writes  in  1836:  "  I  have  had  no  gout,  nor  any  symptom  of 
it :  by  eating  little,  and  drinking  only  water,  I  keep  body  and  mind  in  a  serene 
state,  and  spare  the  great  toe.  Jjooking  back  at  my  past  life,  I  find  that  all  my 
miseries  of  body  and  mind  have  proceeded  from  indigestion.  Young  people  in 
early  life  should  be  thoroughly  taught  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  evils 
of  indigestion." — Ibid,  p.  396. 

Writing  to  Murray,  in  1841,  about  the  health  of  Jeffrey,  he  observes:  "Who- 
ever, at  his  period  of  life,  means  to  go  on,  and  to  be  well,  must  institute  the  most 
rigid  and  Spartan-like  discipline  as  to  food." — Ibid,  p.  455. 

And  again  to  the  same,  in  1843:  "  You  are,  I  hear,  attending  more  to  diet  than 
heretofore.  If  you  wish  for  anything  like  happiness  in  the  fifth  act  of  life,  eat 
and  drink  about  one-half  what  you  could  eat  and  drink.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  my 
calculation  about  eating  and  drinking?"  This  was,  that  between  ten  and  seventy 
years  of  age  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  forty-four  horse- waggon  loads  more  than 
would  have  kept  him  alive  and  well — a  mass  of  nourishment  which  he  rates  at 
the  value  of  7000Z.  sterling.  "  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  must,  by  my  voracity, 
have  starved  to  death  fully  100  persons.  This  is  a  frightful  calculation,  but  irre- 
sistibly true;  and  I  think,  dear  Murray,  your  waggons  would  require  an  additional 
horse  each  V'^Ibid.  p.  501-2. 
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.  Speoutfeas  df  laii  table-talk  are  giveo,  though  not  to  Hlierallj  as  \ 
^ve  been  expected*  With  soooe  extracts  from  them,  and  from  the  moefe 
gbaracteristic  passaged  of  his  correspondence,  as  illustrative  of  his  ^^  own 
peculiar"  wit  Mid  humour,  his  proper  indiriduaiity  of  liiought  and  phrase^ 
we  must  dose  this  desultory  notice. 

Some  one  asking  if  the  ftshop  of  — — — >  T^as  going  to  maizy,  '*  Perhaps 
he  may/'  said  the  Canon ;  *'  yet  how  can  a  bidbop  .marry  ?  How  can  he 
flirt  ?  The  most  he  can  say  is,  ^  I  will  see  you  in  the  Testiy  after 
servi^.' " 

^*  It  is  a  great  proof  of  shyness  to  crumble  bread  at  ^nner,"  in  \aA 
opinion.  '^  Oh,  I  see  you  are  luraid  of  me,"  said  he  to  a  young  lady  wha 
sat  by  him, — "you  crumble  your  bread.  I  do  it  when  I  sit  by  the 
S^shop  of  London,  and  with  both  hands  whoil  sit  by  the  ArdilHshop." 

Of  the  Utilitarians  in  general,  and  one  in  particular,  he  says :  *^  Thafe 
man  is  so  hard  you  might  drive  a  broad-wheeled  waggon  over  him,  and 
it  would  produce  no  impression;  if  you  w^e  to  bore  holes  in  him  with  a 
gimlet,  I  am  convinced  sawdust  would  come  out  of  him.  That  school 
treat  mankind  as  if  they  were  mere  machines;  the  feelings  or  aflfectians 
never  enter  into  iiieir  calculaticHis.  If  everything  k  to  be  sacri£^^  ta 
utility,  why  do  you  bury  your  grandmother  at  all?  why  dcm't  yoa  csut 
her  into  sinaJl  pieces  at  once^  and  make  portable  soup  of  her?" 

<<  Dear  Bobns,"  he  writes  to  his  brother  in  1813,  ^^pray  take  care  ci 
yourself.  We  shall  both  be  a  l»rown  infiragrant  powder  in  thirty  cat 
fai^  years.  Let  us  contrive  to  last  out  for  the  same,  ox  nearly  the  same 
time."* 

Writing  from  Yorkshire  to  Lady  Holland,  respecting  a  young  friend 
of  hers  whose  arrival  he  expected,  he  remarks :  "  Nothing  can  exceed  tire 
dulness  of  tins  place :  but  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live  alone  with  his 
grandmother,  which,  though  a  highly  moral  life,  is  not  an  anmsing  one. 
— ^There  are  two  Scotch  ladies  staying  here,  with  whom  he  wSl  get 
acquainted,  and  to  whom  he  may  safely  make  love  the  ensuing  winter ; 
for  love^  though  a  very  acute  dis(»rder  in  Andalusia,  puts  on  a  very 
chronic  shape  in  these  northern  latitudes ;  for,  first,  the  lover  must  prove 
metapkeezicalfy  that  he  ought  to  succeed ;  and  then,  in  the  fif&  or  sixth, 
year  oi  courtship  (or  rather  of  argument),  if  the  summer  is  tc^erably  warm, 
and  oatmeal  plenty,  the  fair  one  is  won.'* 

To  the  same  nobie  lady  he  writes  in  1810:  "We  liked  Mrs. . 

It  was  wrong,  at  her  time  of  life,  to  be  circumvented  by 's  diagrams; 

but  there  is  some  excuse  in  the  novelty  o£  the  attack,  as  I  heHeve  she  is 
tibe  first  lady  that  ever  fell  a  victim  to  algebra,  or  that  was  geometrically 
led  from  the  paths  of  discretion." 

To  Lord  Murray,  ia  1821 :  "  How  little  you  xmderstand  younff 
Wedgewood !  If  he  appears  to  love  waltzing,  it  is  only  to  catdi  he^ 
figures  for  cream-jugs.  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  have  Jeffrey  and  you 
upon  some  of  his  vessels,  and  you  will  enjoy  an  aigillaceous  immor- 
tality.** 

Amved  at  Dover,  soon  v&er  the  construction  of  the  ^' shaft;,''  he^ 
mentioiis  it  as  '^  a  staircase,  by  which  the  top  c^  the  clifF  is  readied  with 
great  ease— or  at  least  what  they  call  great  case,  which  means  the  loss  of 

*  Kobert  died  a  fortnight  only  after  Sydney. 
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ab^ut  ft  pottiid  of  liqaid  ^oA,  kdA  as  niuch  puffing  and  Uowiog  as  wouU 
gwind  a  buihel  of  wneat"  ' 

**  Mr.  Jeffrey,"  he  writes  to  the  Countess  Grey,  «  wanted  to  persuade^ 
me  that  myrtles  grew  out-of-doors  in  Scotland  as  here.  Upon  <nro8s- 
examinatioD,  it  turned  out  they  wtre  prickly,  and  diat  many  had  been 
destroyed  by  ih%  family  donkey." 

■*  Luttrelv'  he  writes  in  1829,  from  the  Combe  Fkrey  panKmage, 
"  came  over  for  a  day,  from  whence  I  know  not,  but  I  thowht  not  from 
^ood  pastures ;  at  least,  he  had  not  his  usual  soup-and-pattie  look»  There 
was  a  forced  smile  upon  his  countenance,  which  seemed  to  indicate  plain 
loasfc  and  boiled ;  and  a  sort  of  apple-pudding  depression,  as  if  he  had 
been  staying  with  a  clergyman." 

Alluding  to  the  tumdit  at  Jeffrey's  election,  in  1830,  he  inqubes  of 
Murray :  "  Is  Jeflfrey  much  damaged  ?  They  say  he  fought  like  a  lion, 
said  would  have  been  killed  had  he  been  more  visible  ;*  but  that  several 
pe<^le  sti*uck  at  him  who  could  see  nothing,  and  so  battered  infinite 
[^pace  instead  of  the  Advocate.'' 

In  the  sarnie  letter :  "  I  think  Lord  Grey  will  give  me  some  preferment 
if  he  stays  in  long  enough ;  but  the  upper  parsons  live  vindictively,  and 
evince  their  aversion  to  a  Whig  Ministry  by  an  improved  health.  The 
Bishop  of  — —  has  the  rancour  to  recover,  after  three  paralytic  strokes, 

and  the  D^an  o£ to  be  vi^rous  at  eighty >two.     And  yet  these  are 

men  who  are  called  Christians  r 

To  Lady  Holland,  during  the  Reform  Bill  excitement :  **  I  met  John 
Hussell  at  Exeter.  The  people  along  the  road  were  very  much  disap- 
pointed by  his  smallness.  I  told  them  he  was  much  larger  bd^e  the 
bill  was  thrown  out,  but  was  reduced  by  excessive  anxiety  about  the 
people.     This  brought  tears  in  their  eyes  !" 

To  the  same,  and  from  Combe  Florey :  ^^  Philo60{^er  Malthus  came 
here  last  week.  I  got  an  agreeable  party  for  him  of  unmarried  people. 
There  was  only  one  lady  who  had  had  a  child;  but  he  is  a  good-natured 
man^  and,  if  there  are  no  appearances  of  approaching  fertility,  is  civil  to 
every  lady.** 

To  Dr.  Holland,  in  1835  :  <*  I  am  suffering  horn  my  old  complaint, 
the  hay  fever  (as  it  is  called).  My  fear  is,  perishing  by  deliquescence  ; 
I  melt  away  in  nasal  and  lachrymal  profluvia.  My  remedies  are  warm 
pediluvium,  cathartics,  &c.,  <Sbc.  The  membrane  is  so  irritable,  that  light, 
dust,  contradiction,  an  absurd  remark,  the  sight  of  a  dissenter, — any- 

'*'  Jeffrey's  size  appears  to  hare  been  an  inexhaustiUe  souroe  of  amusement  to 
the  ^'roxuid,  fat,  oUv"  Priest  of  St  Paul's.  Sydney  tells  Franols  of  Brougham 
having  just  returned  irom  Portugal,  where  the  I^uisition,  according  to  rumour, 
seized  and  singed  him  with  wax-tapers,  as  an  Edinburgh  Seviewer :  "  They  were 
at  first  about  to  use  flambeaux,  conceiving  him  to  be  you ;  but,  upon  recurring  to 
the  notes  tb^  have  made  of  your  htight,  an  error  was  discovered  of  two  feet,  and 
the  lesser  fires  only  administered."  (1806.)  ^ain:  *^  Magnitude  to  you,  my  dear 
Jefirey,  must  be  such  an  intoxicating  idea,  that  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  rather 
be  gigantic  in  your  errors,  than  immense  in  no  respect  whatever,**  &c  (1808'T 
Elsewhere :  <'My  dear  Je£Qrey,  are  we  to  see  you?*^a  diffiotlt  thing  at  all  times  tc 
doV*  &;c.  (1S09.)  In  1829  hewrites  to  Murray:  "  I  cannol  say  the  j^asnre  it  givea 
me  that  my  old  and  dear  friend  Jeffrey  is  in  the  road  to  prderment.  I  shall  not 
be  easy  till  he  is  fairly  on  the  Bench.  His  robes,  God  knows,  will  cost  him  little: 
one  buck  rabbit  will  clothe  him  to  the  heels.*'  Maximus  minimus  was  one  of  the 
appellatives  wherewith  Sydney  loved  to  magnify  and  minify  the  great  little  man. 
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tHng,  sets  me  sneezing ;  and  if  I  begin  sneemig  at  twelve,  I  don't  leave 
off  till  two  o'clock,  and  am  heard  distinctly  in  Taunton  when  the  wind 
sets  that  way, — a  distance  of  six  miles." 

**  Mr. f"  he  teUs  Lady  Davy,  "  is  going  gently  down-hill,  trusiiiig^ 

that  the  cookery  in  another  planet  may  be  at  least  as  s^ood  as  in  this ; 
but  not  without  apprehensions  that  for  misconduct  here  he  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  thousand  years  of  tough  mutton,  or  condemned  to  a  little 
eternity  of  family  dinners." 

So  much  for  one  man's  anticipations  of  a  future  state.  In  a  letter  to 
Lady  Holland  of  the  same  year  (1842),  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  re- 
verend jester's  own  previsions :  ^'  It  is  a  bore,  I  admit,  to  be  past  geYentjy 
for  you  are  left  for  execution,  and  are  daily  expecting  the  death  warrant; 
but,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  anything  very  capital  we  quit.  We  are,  at  the 
close  of  life,  only  hurried  away  |from  stomach-aches,  pains  in  joints, 
from  sleepless  mghts  and  unamusing  days,  from  weakness,  ug^liness, 
and  nervous  tremors  ;  but  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  another  planet^ 

cured  of  all  our  defects.     will  be  less  irritable ;  more  silent ; 

will  assent ;  Jef&ey  will  speak  slower ;  Bobus  will  be  just  as  he  is; 

I  shall  be  more  respectful  to  the  upper  clergy,"  &c.  Not  very  clerical, 
this;  but  Sydney  Smith  all  over. 

Here  is  yet  another  heaven  after  another  man's  ideal.  To  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison  he  writes :  ^^  May  there  not  be  some  one  among  the  in- 
finite worlds  where  men  and  women  are  all  made  of  stone  ?  Perhaps  of 
Parian  marble  ?  How  infinitely  superior  to  flesh  and  blood !  What  a 
Paradise  for  you,  to  pass  eternity  with  a  greywacke  woman!" 

In  his  last  illness  he  writes  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle :  "  I  am  in  a 
regular  train  of  promotion  ;  from  gruel,  vermiceUi,  and  sago,  I  was  pro- 
moted to  panada,  from  thence  to  minced  meat,  and  (such  is  the  effect  of 
good  conduct)  I  was  elevated  to  a  mutton-chop."'*^  ^^  My  breathlessness 
and  giddiness  are  gone— chased  away  by  the  gout.  If  you  hear  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  pounds  of  human  flesh,  they  belong  to  me.  I  look  as  if  a 
curate  had  been  taken  out  of  me." 

So  he  wrote  in  the  last  letter  but  one  in  these  volumes.  Two  or  three 
months,  and  all  was  over ;  this  jocular  Canon  had  fired  his  last  sliot ; 
this  (Oxford)  Fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy,  had  gone  to 
the  tomb  of  all  the — Yoricks.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1845, 
of  water  on  the  chest,  and  was  buried,  without  show  of  any  kind,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Kensal  Green. 

Let  us  take  leave  of  him  in  the  words  of  his  loving  biographer.  "  And 
if  true  greatness  consists,  as  my  dear  and  valued  old  friend  Mr.  Rogers 
once  quoted  here  from  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  *  in  doing  what  deserves 
to  be  written,  and  writing  what  deserves  to  be  read,  and  in  making  man- 
kind happier  and  better  for  your  life,'  my  father  was  a  truly  great  and 
good  man."  If  we  cannot  subscribe,  verbatim  et  literatim^  to  this  eloge, 
may  we  not,  ecc  ammo,  to  its  spirit  and  scope  ? 

•  This  joke  about  mutton-chop  promotion  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  the 
joke-maker.  It  occurs  more  than  once  and  again  in  his  correspondence^  at  in- 
tervals  of  long  years,  unwithered  by  age,  imstaled  by  custom. 
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DIARY  OF  A  FIRST  WINTER  IN  ROME— 1864. 

BY  FLOBENTIA. 

The  Holy  Week— The  Miserere— The  Lavandaiar— The  Cena— The  Sepulchre— 
Castel  Fusano—Ofltia— Modem  Beaduigs  of  Virgil. 

'Ever  since  Christmas,  and  even  before,  I  had  heard  about  *^  the  cere- 
monies  of  the  Hol^  Week,''  until  I  was  perfectly  sick.  The  crowd,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  tickets,  the  hours  to  be  passed  in  waiting,  the  music 
of  the  Jmserere,  all  were  so  minutely  discussed,  so  dinned  into  my  ears, 
by  old  and  experienced  Anglo-Romans,  that  at  last  I  mentally  resolyed 
not  to  go  at  all,  but  to  read  instead  some  calaiogue  ratsonnS  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  swear  I  was  *^  charmed,  delighted,  rapt,  inspired.'' 

I  have  a  general  dislike  to  all  grand  religious  ceremonies  where  *^  the 
TTOild,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil"  so  loudly  assert  their  unwelcome  presence 
within  the  dim  and  solemn  light  of  pillared  aisles  and  hallowed  sanctu- 
aries, beside  consecrated  altars  and  venerable  tombs,  e£Fectually  banishing 
aU  poetry,  all  solemnity. 

On  such  occasions,  the  imposing  ceremonial  too  often  sinks  into  a  mere 
dramatic  representation,  the  music  degenerates  into  sounds  harsh  and 
wearisome,  '^  Hke  sweet  bells  jangling  out  of  tune,"  and  all  those  religious 
^mpathies  which  ought  to  be  excited— our  love,  our  gratitude^  our  adora- 
tion— are  utterly  silenced  or  rudely  offended.  Of  all  crowds  in  the  world, 
an  English  one  is  the  most  uncompromising  and  unsympathetic  ;  indeed, 
the  English,  during  the  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  are  become  quite  historical, 
from  their  remarkable  bad  behaviour. 

When,  howevef,  the  Holy  Week  really  came,  and  all  was  bustle  and 
excitement  and  tip-top  curiosity,  and  the  old  walls  rang^  to  the  sound  of 
countless  carriages  rushing  about  in  shoals  bearing  freights  of  black- 
robed,  black-veiled  women,  I  thought  I  should  be  a  fool  not  to  jom 
the  throng,  and,  being  at  Rome,  not  "  to  do  as  the  Romans  ;"  so  I  got 
tickets  and  donned  my  sable  suit,  and  set  forth  with  the  multitude  to  St. 
Peter's. 

The  ceremonies  occupy  every  day  and  all  night  too,  I  verily  believe, 
during  the  entire  week.  How  the  priests  live  through  it  all,  working  and 
fasting,  is  an  enigma ;  but  they  manage  to  survive  it,  and  come  out  at 
Easter  as  rosy  and  plump  as  ever.  The  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the 
Tenebrae  and  Miserere  are  performed  on  the  two  days  preceding  Good 
Friday,  is  besieged  by  thousands  of  infatuated  individuals  for  hours  before 
the  services  begin,  to  obtain  a  front  place  on  the  forms  placed  behind  the 
screen  in  the  lower  half  of  the  chapel,  which  being  looked  on  as  the  private 
oratory  of  the  Pope,  is  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  to  women,  who  are 
pushed  back  as  far  as  possible  into  a  narrow  space  near  the  entrance. 

J,  for  my  part,  took  the  whole  affair  with  great  composure,  and 
walked  quietly  up  the  Sala  Regia  about  four  o'clock.  The  ascent  was 
beset  wiUi  Swiss  guards,  their  brilliant  uniforms  and  glancing  steel- 
accoutrements  loolang  exceedingly  picturesque  and  moyen  age,  backed 
by  the  pillared  walls  and  glistening  marble ;  hundreds  of  ladies  in  black, 
gentlemen  in  evening  costume,  and  militia  and  military  heroes  in  full 
uniform,  trooped  up  tms  truly  magnificent  and  regal  entrance  to  the  count- 
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less  ^lendoars  of  the  Vatican,  all  laughing,  taUdng,  and  joking  with 
quite  praiseworthy  forgetfulness  of  the  solemn  nature  of  the  anniversary. 
Some  tried  to  smuggle  in  camp  stods  under  their  petticoats— a  ruse  in- 
stantly detected  and  ruthlessly  e:^osed  by  the  all-seeing  offidals  ;  while 
others,  coming  in  ^ater  numbers  than  their  tickets  allowed,  were  re- 
norselesriy  sent  ba^  spite  of  lamentations  and  reppowbes  in  tmmis- 
takably  Anglican-Italisn. 

It  was  a  soeo^  of  oon&non,  irrererenee,  and  Mvoiity :  warn  poshing 
flttwards,  tearing  asunder,  and  separating  groups  of  terrified  ladies; 
ffuards  pouiieing  on  driinquents,  and  bold  mamman  draggiag  their  starinff^ 
3aught«*s  past  quiet  foreigners— 4I!at]M>Hes,  of  course — who  looked  semid 
all  aghast  at  thcor  irreverent  haste  and  tiiorou^ly  Et^jiisfa  mdraeaB. 

Arriyed  at  tiie  Sala  Begia — at  tiie  summit  o£  the  stairs  h»m  wiieaee 
both  the  Sistine  and  Pauline  Chapels  open^ — ^tiie  seene  grew  ten  tinMS 
wilder  and  more  excited.  That  lofty  hall,  so  nobly  proportiQoed,  tiie  walls 
glittering  with  frescoes  and  gilding,  br<^en  by  noi  clustered  branches  sf 
magnifieent  candelabra — whim  on  ordinary  oecasionB  tu^woken  siieQee 
reigns,  and  the  very  odour  of  aanetity  floats  aro«nd — a  spot  of  revereiife 
waiting  and  awful  expectation,  whether  to  the  Catiiolic  about  to  Tisit  the 
shrine,  sanctified  by  the  constant  presence  of  Christ's  ricar,  or  to  the 
artistic  devotee  viewing  for  the  first  time  the  immortal  woAm  of  Michitd 
Angelo  and  his  predecessors,  which  they  have  studied  at  a  distanoe  as 
•a^mn  ^antoms  they  never,  p^4iaps,  hc^ed  to  bdu)ld<— 'that  majestic  and 
suggestive  hall — ^whidi,  as  I  write,  rises  before  me  in  all  its  pomp,  ^adad 
by  a  chastened  light,  half-ooneealing,  half-dii^ajriBg  the  g^reai  fireacoes 
uid  the  mysterious  doors,  some  veiled  by  falling  curtvns,  others  opening 
into  endless  corridors  and  galleries—- is  now,  alas!  desecrated  into  m 
atreet-tiiorough&re!  * 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  gathered  from  die  four  quarters  of  -die 
globe,  are  rushing  about,  crowdmg  every  space,  treading  on  eaok  oiher^ 
heels,  talking,  wondering,  pushing,  every  face  turned  towmtls  the  <^em 
door^  with  its  ample  drapery  of  crimson,  ieai&g  into  the  Sistine  Cha^cS, 
whidi  they  are  all  firmly  resolved  to  enter  at  all  ridi&  And,  though 
that  door  is  beset  with  military— obstinate  Swiss  guards,  who,  if  V«uas 
herself  firesh  from  Elysium,  or  all  the  Circes  and  Armidas  diat  ever 
existed  in  fact  or  fable,  tried  to  cajole,  would  not  hvtdge  one  single  incii — 
still,  so  vast  is  tiie  crowd,  so  violent  the  crash,  its  own  weight  carries  it 
onward,  and  slowly  all  disappear  under  the  overhanging  cnrtain. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Sistine  Chapel  is  not  large ;  unagine,  tiben, 
what  it  must  be  ^en,  in  the  space  assigned  to  the  publio«-4n  whidi  five 
hundred  might  commodiously  sit«— ten  thousiuiid  persooos  are,  by  some 
miracle  of  crushing,  colleoted;  imagine  the  heat,  the  aqueering,  tiie 
elbows  poked  into  one's  sides,  the  furious  glances,  the  anger,  malice^  mod 
uncharitableness  of  all  those  living  b^gs,  heaped  on  each  other,  aH 
wanting  to  see  and  to  hear,  and  all,  save  a  few  in  the  front,  effectually 
prevented  from  doing  eitiier,  and  furiously  incensed  in  consequence.  I 
doubt  if  the  pagan  audience^  colleeted  in  the  Flavian  an^iliitheatre  to  see 
men  torn  by  wild  beasts,  eonld  be  more  savage.  For  mys^  I,  symboli- 
cally speakmg,  gave  up  tiie  ghost  in  terror  aaftd  dissaay,  but  by  good 
luck,  getting  pu^ied  against  me  side  of  the  ladies'  box,  I  care&lly  kept 
my  {£ce,  and  tried  to  ccdleot  my  senses.     This  box,  or  caolosiire,  was  as 
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foA  «8  stuffing  ccrald  make  it,  and  tbe  heat  exeessive.  At  die  entrmoe^- 
<me  of  the  papal  Cmmeriere,  dressed  m  douUet  and  hose  and  high  Elisa^ 
betiiaa  ruff,  kept  up  a  sbow  of  order.  Still,  more  faidies  woold  ke^ 
crowding  in,  spite  of  nis  remonstranees. 

^  Le  prego,  le  supplico,  signora" — (I  beg,  I  implore  you,  madam)— ^ 
wtnsperM  he ;  ^'  di  non  montare,  c'e  posto,  e  pieno" — (there  is  no  room); 

<^  Mais,"  says  some  English  mamma  with  two  lean  daughters,  ^  tobs 
pcravez  faire  xm  po  di  place  je  suis  stie  pour  questa  signora,''  puling 
finrward  first  one,  tiien  the  other  daughter. 

<<  No,  madama,"  replies  the  Csmenere,  angrily  ;  <'  inq^onibile.'' 

**  Mais,  moussu,"  says  a  hA  old  lady,  who  had  bem  perseveringly 
elbowing  her  way  upwards,  and  had,  spite  of  all  oppodtion,  firmly  planted 
her  foot  on  the  prohibited  steps,  ^  je  vols  une  place— mn  posto^  li,  Isb— * 
hi  me  go."     And  ^  makes  a  dash  forwards. 

^  No,  signora,"  again  re^^es  the  Oam^ere,  jdaeing  his  ann  across  the 
c^^ening,  which  the  belligerent  lady  disregarding,  pu^s  madly  .on,  and 
a  struggle — ^yes,  actually  a  struggle — ^begins,  ending  in  the  signal  de« 
feat  and  consequent  retreat  of  ^e  fitt  lady,  who  is  Tiolentiy  la^ed  on 
the  ground,  lo^dng  extremely  red  and  furious,  and  the  Cameriere,  ex- 
<nted  and  scarlet  also,  exclaiming  in  a  low  voice,  '^  Ma,  eorpo  di  Baoco ! 
must  I  then  call  in  the  carabinieri  against  these  Inglesi?" 

Yet,  though  sorely  persecuted,  he  was  a  jewel  ci  a  man  that  same 
Cameriere,  fi>r,  seeing  me  stuiding  quite  quiet  and  resigned  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  for  a  long  time,  he  took  pity  on  me,  and  touching  my  arm, 
motioned  me  to  mount  into  the  palco — a  signal  I  was  not  slow  in  obey- 
ing, whispering  tarUk  ringrtxziamenH  into  &s  ear  ;  at  which  he  nodded 
and  smiled,  then  finnly  replanted  his  arm  over  the  entrance,  giving  a 
seowl  round  at  the  female  harpies  standing  beside  him,  watching  'vnth 
cat-like  eagerness  for  the  lightest  r^axation  of  his  v^jilanoe  to  rush 
upwards.  Chice  in  the  palco,  I  was  better  off.  A  kind  lady  shared  bar 
seat  with  me.     I  could  breathe,  and  look  round  me. 

Neither  the  Pope  nor  the  cardinals  were  visible.  The  Gregorian 
chant,  in  which  the  Psalms  are  sung,  had  begun,  and  the  lights,  fixed  on 
a  trianralaar  stand  near  die  altar,  were  burning.  This  stand,  typicid  of 
the  Trinity,  holds  fifteen  lights,  one  of  whidi  is  ex^guished  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  psahn.  This  usage  is  explained  by  some  as  symbolising 
the  Plrophets,  who  were  persecuMl  and  successively  put  to  death  before 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour ;  others  represent  it  as  signifying  the  aban- 
donment and  desertion  he  suffered  from  all  his  disciples  in  his  last  hours. 
The  last  lig^  is  not  extinguished,  but  withdrawn  belnnd  the  altar,  in 
allufflon  to  the  Saviour's  entombment  and  subsequent  resurrection ;  the 
Tenehrm  being  an  office  of  mourning  commemorating  the  death  of  the 
Redeemer,  l^e  darkness  of  t^  hour,  and  its  triple  celebration  being  in 
allusion  to  the  three  days  during  which  his  body  remained  in  the  tomb. 
The  music  is  entirely  vocal,  and  intensely  monotonous,  for,  by  some  un- 
explained etiquette,  the  mgan  is  never  heard  in  the  presence  m  the  H<^y 
Fatiier.  It  is  a  want  nothing  can  sopply.  No  pomp,  no  rorgeois 
spectacle  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  that  thirling,  overwiielming 
burst  that  carries  llie  soul  upwards  in  a  rushing  torrent  of  delicious 
harmony.  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  have  invented  ^  organ  in  a  moment 
of  ecstatic  inspiration.     It  is  a  pretty  legend,  and  iMy  syndboliaes  the 
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lieaTenly  influence  that  instrument  posseases.  But  to  return.  Suffi>» 
cated,  cramped,  and  confused,  it  seemed  to  me  the  Psalms  would  nofer 
end.    Impatience  hecame  general,  and  everyhodj  around  was  ] 


poising  up  and  down  to  see  how  many  lights  remained.  ^'  Now  there's 
only  two  left,"  I  heiurd;  "now  there  is  only  one.**  As  the  moment 
approached  for  the  commencement  of  the  Miserere,  the  excitement  in- 
creased tenfold.  Fresh  crowds  pushed  in  through  die  door,  determined, 
coiite  que  co&te,  to  storm  the  Wriers  of  half-fainting  women.  Some 
retreated,  some  were  home  out  insensible,  the  guards  coming  to  their 
rescue  ;  others  firmly  stood  their  ground.  Again  the  fight  began  with 
the  old  ladies  (now  rabid  in  their  desire  to  mount  the  forbidden  steps) 
and  the  chamberlain,  and  again  he  victoriously  repulsed  their  assault. 
All  the  lights  had  disappeared ;  evening  was  darkening  into  night ;  the 
chapel  lay  wrapt  in  a  dim  subdued  light,  the  audience  massed  into 
grey  and  black  shadows ;  the  glorious  roof,  painted  by  Michael  Angeio, 
indistinct  and  mbty.  ...  It  was  to  me  an  hour  of  solemn  communing 
and  awful  contemplation,  met,  as  we  seemed,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
tomb  to  celebrate  the  cruel  abandonment  of  the  Divine  One,  surrounded 
by  typical  darkness  and  lamentations,  prefiguring  the  agony  of  his  soul, 
when  the  bitter  cry  was  wrung  from  him,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  long-drawn  notes  of  the  Miserere  ecboed 
through  the  gloom — soft,  unearthly,  spiritual — sounds  as  of  celestial  souls 
suffering  the  torments  of  the  damned,  and  calling  on  heaven  and  earth 
to  listen  while  they  breathed  forth  their  agony  in  plaintive  murmurs. 
Now  a  high  note  struck  on  the  ear,  thrilling  in  its  acuteness — a  note  sug- 
gestive of  corporeal  suffering  from  an  incorporeal  being.  As  it  died 
away,  other  voices  took  up  the  wailing  strain,  breaking  off  like  the  first 
in  vague  melancholy  sighs.  Then  came  a  convulsive  thrill,  a  quivering 
shake,  in  the  sad  minor  key  in  which  the  whole  is  sung,  followed  by  a 
few  notes  of  delicious  cadence,  rich  and  flowing,  as  if  a  glimpse  of  heaven 
— an  angel  visit — ^had  for  a  moment  broken  the  spell  of  torture.  Brief 
respite ;  again  sounds  the  same  piercing  cry,  and  again  it  floats  away 
into  unutterable  voiceless  chaos.  As  the  sad  strains  swelled  in  tearful 
modulations,  the  shadows  deepened,  and  night  came  to  shroud,  as  it  were^ 
and  bear  them  in  her  sable  bosom  to  the  realms  above,  where  angels 
wept  as  they  listened,  and  all  the  glory  of  heaven  grew  dim  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  agonies. 

Still,  spite  of  the  exquisitely  touching  and  profoundly  devotional 
character  of  the  Miserere,  the  unaccompanied  music  becomes  after  a 
while  tedious  and  monotonous,  &om  a  total  want  of  contrast  and  of 
melody.  On  the  whole,  I  was  disappointed ;  and  I  decidedly  consider  the 
effect  more  singular  than  beautiful.  When  all  was  over  came  the 
dreadful  crush  to  get  out — the  cruel,  irreverent  crush — as  dangerous  as  it 
was  intolerable.  I,  for  my  part,  was  completely  lifted  off  my  feet,  and 
found  myself  flung  violently  down  into  the  centre  of  the  Sala  Regia, 
where,  by  good  luck,  I  landed  safely.  The  hall  was  exactly  like  the  crush- 
room  of  an  opera,  for  the  Protestant  mob,  as  eager  to  get  out  as  they 
had  been  to  get  in,  forgot  all  decency  in  their  haste.  Shame  on  the 
foreigners  who  thus  desecrate  the  solemn  offices  of  a  Christian  Church, 
worshipping  a  common  Saviour,  commemorating,  a  common  salvation 
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through  His  sufferings.  Shame  on  their  irreverent  curiosity  and  stolid 
indifference! 

To-day,  Thursday,  although  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  profoundest 
mourning,  is  considered  by  Catholics  a  devotional  festa  of  joyous  solem- 
nity, as  being  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  instituted  the  Eucharist. 
Mass  is  celebrated  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  Pope  afterwards,  passing  in 
grand  procession  through  the  Sala  Regia,  bears  the  host  to  the  Pai:£ne 
Chapely  and  places  it  on  what  is  called  "  the  Sepulchre" — ^namely,  the 
altar,  which  on  this  occasion  symbolises  the  sacred  tomb.  In  the  after- 
noon all  the  world  throngs  to  St.  Peter's  to  see  the  Lavandaia,  which  is 
arranged  in  this  wise  :  Along  one  side  of  the  transept,  terminating  in  the 
chapel  of  San  Processio  e  Martino  (the  gaolers  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
during  their  imprisonment  in  the  Mamertine  prisons,  and  converted  by 
them  there),  on  a  high  platform,  were  placed  thirteen  men — priests,  I 
believe— dressed  in  the  most  curiously  antique  costume  imaginable,  look- 
ing^ in  the  far  distance  more  like  an  mstorical  picture  by  Giovanni  Bellini 
or  Francia,  or  some  other  of  the  early  masters,  than  any  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood.  They  were  all  in  white,  with  high  conical  caps,  and  at  their 
back  was  suspended  a  magnificent  piece  of  tapestry  representing  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Why  there  should  be  thirteen 
apostles  I  cannot  explain,  but  that  that  is  the  number  I  can  certify. 

Af)»r  being  pushed  about  for  some  time  in  the  crowd,  a  general  buzz, 
turning  of  heads,  clashing  of  arms,  and  echoing  of  heavy  st^s  along  the 
marble  floor,  announced  the  arrival  of  his  Holiness.  His  throne  was 
erected  upon  the  altar  of  the  adjacent  chapel ;  and,  here  Pius,  after  a  short 
delay,  appeared  on  a  level  with  the  mysterious  apostles,  who  really  out<M 
'^  patience  on  a  monument"  in  rigid  immovability.  Vocal  music  burst 
forth  £:om  a  hidden  choir,  his  Holiness  the  while  laying  aside  his  outer 
restments,  and  being  girded  by  an  attendant  cardinal  with  a  linen  apron, 
moved  towards  the  apostles,  followed  by  the  dignitaries  of  his  court, 
while  one  of  the  cardinals  chanted  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 'the 
passage  describing  the  act  of  our  Saviour's  humility  now  to  be  comme- 
morated. The  ceremony  of  washing  the  apostles'  feet  occupies  but  a 
very  short  time,  the  Pope  lightly  touching  each  with  a  towel  (after  the 
attendant  deacon  has  poured  water  on  them),  then  stoops  and  kisses  them. 
Each  apostle  is  presented  with  a  nosegay,  which  the  monumental  effigy 
tmaccountably  receives,  looking  all  the  more  quaint  and  tnoyen  dge. 

As  soon  as  the  English  ladies  have  seen  one  foot  washed,  they  rush  off 
like  demoniacs  towaids  the  Sala  Regia  in  the  Vatican,  to  secure  places 
for  the  Cena,  which  immediately  follows,  those  who  witness  both  being 
considered  to  have  achieved  a  real  feat  of  generalship.  When  the 
Lavandaia  was  over,  the  Pope  disappeared,  and  I  made  my  way  along 
with  the  vast  crowd  into  the  mighty  vestibule  and  up  the  Sala  Re^a. 
A  more  quiet,  polite  crowd  I  never  beheld  —  all  being  anxious  to 
proceed,  yet  none  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour;  a  silent 
seriousness  was  expressed  in  every  face ;  they  remembered  they  were  in 
a  church,  and  that  we  had  all  met  there  to  celebrate  the  symbolical 
representation  of  a  Christian  mystery.  All  honour  to  the  Catholic  crowd 
after  the  painful  exhibition  of  the  Sistine  Chapel !  When  I  reached  the 
Sala  Regia,  and  rejoined  th^  foreigners.  Babel-like  confusion  recom- 
menced ;  here  thousands  were  struggling  and  disputing,  and  rushing  to 
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and  ir6  Uke  mad.  The  irameBae  hiJl  iriiere  the  Cena  k  laid  out  ww 
crammed  to  sufiPocation.  There  were  the  hlack- veiled  ladies  ia  eadoaad 
•eai»;  noue,  follj,  and  irreverenee,  as  on  the  preceding  day;  Swias 
goMrds  ttyiag  to  keep  the  peace  and  s^aally  faihng  in  the  eAdeaTOor; 
and  distressed  Camerim  and  bumptioua  old  ladies*  I  found  fisiTOiBr  iu  tke 
eyes  ci  an  cid  sefgemit  of  tl»  Swiss  guard  by  addresdag  him  in  GiermaBy 
who  fbrthfirith.  todc  me  under  his  wing  and  pushed  me  on  Bntil  I  was 
placed  dose  to  the  bar  separating  the  audience  £rom  the  space  i^pco* 
pnated  to  the  Cena.  Here  I  saw  capitally.  A  long  table  waa  sj^ead 
with  fruit  and  sweets,  and  degantly  decorated  with  high  vases  of  flDwef% 
toperb  pieces  of  plate,  and  thirteen  statuettes  of  the  apostles.  Aromd 
sat  the  BMdieval  gentlemen^  who  by  some  miracle  alone  seemed  to  hate 
been  reaoioved  from,  the  Banliea  bdow  and  placed  here.  The  Pep^ 
sin^y  dressed  in  white,  his  kind^  benignaat  £iice  beaming  wi^  tibat 
pbeid  smile  peculiar  to  h4in,  moved  quietly  about  the  table,  without  fiass 
or  effort.  I  remembered  Abrah«a  and  the  angels  as  I  looked  on  the 
heavenly  expression  oi  his  eoumtenamse^  and  thought  that  he  too  might 
be  wortny  to  entcrtaiii  '^  an  unbidden,  guest"  unawares.  ''-The  servant  o£ 
die  servants"  of  God  was  the  dtstingai^ong  title  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Popes  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  St  Peter,  and  Pius  is  really  worthy 
of  thi^  toucUing  appdktioB.  The  CM^monial  of  the  Cena  was  veij 
simple^  He  first  bore  water  to  the  iqnostles  in  a  »lver  basin;  the%  afiber 
the  Benedicte,  bishops  and  pr^^es,  advaneing  from,  the  end  of  the  haU^ 
presented  to  him  various  f£shes,  which  he  handed  to  the  i^ostks,  pouring 
out  water  and  wine  at  intervals.  The  gentle  anxiety  with  which  he  aaAif 
^pated  ibekr  wants  was  inexpresnbly  touching ;  he  was  evidently  wn^ 
ia  mental  devotion,  and  was  only  aHve  to  the  outward  scene  as  £ur  as  it 
aasiniilated  with  and  assisted  has  thoughts.  ]D^^v^,  when  encircled  faj 
ail  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  his  splendid  eousty  crowned  with  the  triple 
&dem  and  glittering  with  jewels,  had  the  Pope  so  much  impessed  met. 
The  office  of  the  Tenebrae  again  takes  place  this  evenii^  in  the  Sistine 
Chaf>^  when  the  altar  is  divested  of  every  omasMnt,  the  rery  carpels 
and  hangings  are  removed,  the  Pope's  chair,  kit  w^out  a  back  em  a 
morsel  <^  cloth  on  which  to  place  his  £eet,  the  altar  hung  wi^  bladcy  tke 
ccne^z  coffered,  and  six  candles  alone  left  to  Hg^t  up  dae  de^ul  seen^ 
pieiguEing  the  desolation  and  mourning  in  whioSi  the  Churck  ia  ]^angeJL 
Not  wiling  to  encounter  the  crowd,  I  did  not  entar  the  Sala  Be^  ua^ 
iO'  late  that  I  l^mnd  it  almost  empty,  every  one  having  fniesaed  mto  the 
pvxtal  or  on  the:  steps  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  frmn  whence  the  s(^  w&ilaig 
ef  the  voices  floated  dreamily  in  the  air  above  the  hum  of  tl^  pent-uf 
dwusands  standing  between  me  and  the  choir.  At  the  opposate  extaa** 
aaity  of  the  hall  a  waving  drapery  undukted  before  the  do<ur  of  the  Fam- 
fine  Cliapel,  and  a  twilight,  as  of  half-diso^rned  stars,  ^Euntly  lit  up  ihm 
flttrBoundii^  darkness^  Drawing  aside  the  curtain,  I  entered.  All  was  in 
dM  deepest,  most  sol^nn  ^oom,  save  the  altar  or  sepnldure  a*  it  is  ealled» 
aK>und  D^ch  kn^  a  dar^c  circle  of  almost  invisible  wordd^pers.  But 
tint  iMwninafted  se^khre,  how  can  I  find  w(»^  to  describe  the  danfeig 
^aiendour  with,  whick  it  blaaed  forth  ?  Never  did  ike  hand  of  man  inaae 
bravely  symbolise  the  imnun-tal  glories  of  the  divine  tomb  than  in  thaa 
•tapendoua  mountm  of  glittering  light.  MountiBg  to  the  loftv  eeiling^ 
extending  on  cdther  side mto  the  gloom; in drelesaadeluiiAess  «na  fcstoaaf 
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ci  oofnotleflt  8ght%  i^tere  it  toi^  a  gMmmemg^,  qtmreriag*,  overwbelmk^ 
imnmtioii  of  brightness.  The  effect  was  timing.  Tears  roshed  into  wj 
eyesy  and  Protestant  thoi^  I  aai>  I  too  knelt  in  the  daric  eirele  hmm 
the  gHttmng  sepnkhre)  and  remembered  with  awe  ihe  sacred  symb<^ 
thttt  rested  within ! 

Aftmtvn»^  I  descended  inta  St*  Peter^s^  Hhe  portab  were  throwtt 
Tnde  open,  and'  a  few  pale  t(H*ches  pkmled  np  the  central  airie  mn^e 
darkness  visible.  The  grand  skeleton  of  the  building  alone  em^fged  from 
th«  ^oom,  vi»t  and  boundless  as  the  heavens,  but  a  heaven  unlit  by 
moon  or  stars,  and  wrapt  in  everiasting  night ;  the  clustered  pilasters,  tM 
colossal  statues,  loomed  out  in  dim  masses>  gigantic  fovmt^  draamy,  fabOf*^ 
lo^s,  and  vague,  fading  away  in  fisUihomless  distance.  Here  and  there  a 
numientary  ray  of  light  glimmered  from  the  torches,  was  visible  for  a 
utotnent,  and  then  faded  away  also  and  was  gone.  There  was  something 
quite  terrific  in  ^e  seene^  as  standing-  under  the  central  cupola  I  lookea 
oat  on  the  blackness  around,  linking  t^  mind  to  the  wildest  visions  ei 
chaotic  gloom  the  imagination  ever  conceived.  To  me  it  seemed  the 
very  vestibule  of  the  imiversal  tomb  grandly  symbolical  of  the  misery- 
ana  the  moamiag  in  which  the  world  lay  prostrate.  Yet  was  hope  to 
sprittg  fpotxk  that  tomb — precioos  hc^,  and  life,  and  joy.  Even  in  t\as 
utter  darkness  one  bright  symbol  dveered  the  Christian,  for,  concealed 
behind  the  massive  pilasters  supporting  the  eupok,  a  fiood  of  Hght  burst 
fhmi  a  dbtamt  altar,  the  illnminated  sepulchre,  h^e  too  shining  Ukei^ 
beacon,  and  beckoning  on  the  soul  through  ihe  dai^  valley  with  ik» 
iMnght  hope  of  immorti^ty. 

At  midn%ht  we  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the 
Pinciom  Hill ;  the  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  one  of  the  Frencft 
religteose^  by  whom  the  convent — an  educational  and  charitable  institti* 
tiwiK-is  conducted.  She  seaoneift4is  long  and  inquiringly  »»  we  steed  out 
the  ^dureshold,  but,  knowing  my  voice,  at  length  admitted  ns.  We  crept 
sofibly  into  the  church  by  a  »de  chc^l,  not  to  disturb  the  solemn  service 
which  had  already  commenced.  The  church,  a  large  and  w^^-fwropor^ 
tioned  edifice,  wta  £mly  lighted*  Many  worshippers  knelt  on  the  mmrble 
^oor,  some  almt^t  prostrate  before  the  altar^  others,  with  elai^d  handtt 
and  streaming  eyes,  seemed  lost  in  pmyer.  I  never  had  before  beheld 'H 
seene  where  sudi  an  etbandon  of  religions  enthusiaem  prevailed;  the 
mtdn^ffat  hour,  the  darkened  chuxeh,  the  a£Eecting  recollection  of  the 
awMi  event  wbich  they  had  met  to  commemorate,  seemed  present  wi^ 
alL  Service  was  going  on,  bnt  no  wevd  was  spoken,  either  by  the  ptiesl 
or  the  coogregationr—Bot  a  sound,  save  a  stifled  sigh,  ln*oke  the  siiencev 
Behind  the  high  and  sol^  iron  bars^  forming  a  screen  between  the  body 
0i  the  ^«reh  and  ^e  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  high  ahar,  seats^  wefe» 
plaeed.  F^resently  a  dark-robed,  white*veiled  figure  gHded  ninsdes^y  i% 
another  and  another  rapidly  followed,  each  taking  their  place  opposite  thei 
atear..  Now  a  gromf  would  emerge  fix)m  the  recess  behind  the  ditar,  then 
a' single  ^nr^^  and  again  a  whole  duster  of  black  £otm§f  passing  on  like 
a  vision  oi  shadowy  ghosts.  It  was  all  so  dreamy  and  imeairtMy  I  mof^ 
ikrnn  eace  passed  my  hands  across  my  eyes  to  make  sure  tmt  I  witf 
ttwake. 

'   Sneh  was.  the  nnmbet  of  wh^-^eiled  mms  that  went  floating  by,  mk 
heurhad  ekqpsed  beferet^  were  a^asBembled.    The  front  of  the  i^tr* 
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and  the  st^  \aA  flieti  become  filled,  the  ridily-xobed  piiesl,  his  fiice. 
turned  towards  the  altar,  standing  in  the  midst.  The  awful  stillness  grew 
at  last  positively  oppressive.  One  by  one  this  strange  sombre  throng  re- 
ceived the  eucharist,  bowed  to  the  altar,  and  retired  as  noiselessly  as  thinr 
had  entered.  When  all  were  gone,  the  priest  turned  towards  the  knee- 
ing congregation,  who  advanced  to  die  screen  and  received  the  sacrament. 
I  never  shsJl  forget  that  night ;  it  rests  on  my  memory  like  a  peep  into 
^e  very  courts  of  heaven. 

Although  launched  in  the  midst  of  the  Holy  Week,  I  must  delay  no 
longer  to  chronicle  a  happy  day  we  spent  last  Monday,  for  fear  the 
glowing  impression  on  my  mind  should  dimimsh. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Pineta,  or  pine  woods  of  Castel 
Fusano,  and  I  wished  also  to  see  Ostia,  out  of  reverence  for  its  classical 
associations.  I  do  not  care  what  antiquarians  say.  I  defy — I  throw 
down  my  glove  to  all  of  them.  I  can  read  Virgil  as  well  as  they,  and  I 
never  will  believe  that  ^neas  landed  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  or  anywhere  else 
than  at  Ostia,  where  the  localities  so  exactly  tally  with  Virgo's  descrip- 
tion. So  an  excursion  to  Castel  Fusano  was  arranged,  which  was  to 
combine  the  delights  of  luxuriant  nature  and  classic  memories — ^food  for 
the  head  and  the  heart,  not  forgetting  the  poor  body,  which  was  cared 
for  in  a  large  basket,  stowed  away  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  for  the 
ethereal  essences  of  our  immortal  being  would  have  cut  but  a  poor  figure 
during  a  lone  summer  day  without  the  assistance  and  support  of  that 
much-abused  out  necessary  partner. 

We  left  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  otherwise  Ostiensis,  rebuilt  by 
Belisarius — one  of  the  most  picturesque  entrances  into  the  dear  old  city-* 
flanked  by  the  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  standing  like  a  sentinel  over  the 
long  ages  flying  by,  and  the  high  turreted  walls  and  towers  beyond,  old 
enough  to  Imve  witnessed  Totila's  second  entrance  into  Rome.  And  now 
we  are  driving  along  Tiber's  banks  out  on  the  pathless  wilderness  of 
ffreen,  with  nothing  but  the  white  mass  of  the  Pauline  Basilica  to  break 
we  monotonous  lines. 

We  were  a  quartet,  S  again  standing  for  Sculpture  in  a  yerj 

pleasant  form,  and  K ,  firesh  from  England,  and  C— - — ,  and  T , 

all  young  and  enthusiastic,  full  of  fancies  and  wild  theories ;  so  well 
crammed,  indeed,  with  Virgil  and  the  graceful  legends  of  old  Greece,  we 
were  little  better  than  pagans  for  the  time  being.  We  first  began  by 
talking  ourselves  hoarse  about  architecture ;  then  we  as  rapidly  discussed 
sculpture;  and  at  last,  tired  of  talking,  settled  down  quietly  to  look 
at  the  Campagna.  The  soft  morning  air  came  balmily  breatmng  across 
the  aromatic  turf,  bearing  rich  odours  of  sweet  herbs.  Oh !  those  ever^ 
lasting  long  lines,  there  they  are  again — ^the  never-ending  battle-fields- 
I  had  so  often  traced,  and  of  which  the  Campagna  is  literally  a  per- 
petual repetition. 

Below,  is  the  broad  open  valley  where  one  host  lies  encamped;  above^ 
.  the  steeply-rising,  undulating  hills,  where  the  enemy  has  entrenched,  to 
be  scaled  and  taken  ere  the  &y  is  won,  and  the  audacious  Carthaginian^ 
or  the  savage  Gaul,  driven  back  from  whence  they  came.  Over  and  over 
again  the  same  scene  occurs,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, where  the  early  conquests  of  the  infant  state  were  most  fiercely 
contested,  and  seem  actually  to  have  moulded  the  face  of  nature  to  it» 
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^arKke  hamour,  and  left  an  everlastmg  impress.  The  son  shone  bril- 
liantly on  that  gracefully  andulating  plain  leading  down  to  the  Hes- 
perian strand,  the  birds  shot  rapidly  across  the  verdant  ground,  and  the 
<dassic  Tiber,  along  whose  banks  we  drove,  curved  and  circled  in  many 
-windings,  now  forming  an  island,  now  skirting  a  low  wood,  the  reedy 
sedges  rustling  under  the  overhanging  trees,  as  the  rapid  current  rolled 
by.  No  snake  ever  lay  more  unquietly  in  the  sun  than  did  that  broad 
nver,  writhing  and  curling  across  the  plain ;  sometimes  we  could  discern 
three  separate  curves,  the  alternate  strips  of  land  and  water  lying  terrace- 
-wise  beibre  us,  the  broad  belt  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  capping  all  Hke  an 
azure  zone. 

*^  How  beautiful  I**  exclaimed  K ,  as  the  sea  first  caught  our  gaze  $ 

<<  it  would  be  worth  coming  from  England  only  to  see  so  exquisite  a 
view." 

On  the  grassy  green  expanse,  in  the  valleys  and  up  the  riflts  of  the 
hills,  grew  thousands  of  snow-white  stalwart  lilies,  shooting  up  from 
masses  of  waxy  leaves.  They  were  unlike  any  other  lilies  I  had  ever 
seen — so  grandly  beautiful,  with  a  certain  strange  look,  as  if  a  charm 
must  dwell  withm  their  delicate  cups,  and  that  rairies  must  meet  under 
the  shadow  of  those  dark  leaves  on  moonlight  nights,  and  dance  in 
circling  measures,  and  hold  tnrsts  with  their  sisters  the  butterflies  and 
tfie  bright-winged  beetles.  Those  stately  flowers  could  tell  many  a  tale 
of  Oberon  and  Titania  and  their  tiny  coigrt,  under  the  moonlight  in  the 
still  summer  nights,  the  sound  of  the  rushinfl^  river,  rolling  heavily  by, 
making  sofb  music.  Beside  the  lilies  grew  the  purple  Judas-tree,  shed- 
ding thousands  of  ruddy  leaves  to  the  breeze.  We  were  such  children 
we  jumped  out  and  filled  the  carriage  with  flowers,  assisted  by  an  old 
beggar,  who  sprang  up  suddenly  no  one  knew  where,  and  begged  us, 
"  by  the  tears  of  the  Madonna,"  to  give  him  a  baioiccho ;  in  return  for 
which  he  wished  us  all  in  paradise — a  wish  in  wnich  we,  sinners  as  we 
were,  being  very  happy  on  earth,  pro&nely  did  not  join. 

Sixteen  long  miles  lay  between  Rome  and  Ostia — ^the  very  voyage 
the  "  goddess-bom"  jEneas  undertook,  when,  warned  by  the  god  Tibe- 
rinus  of  the  impending  danger,  he  committed  himself  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  "  azure  current,"  calling  on  the  Laurentine  nymphs,  and 
the  "  horn-bearing  river,"  Father  Tiber  himself,  to  receive  him,  and 
compassionate  his  misfortunes,  as  he  turns  the  prow  of  his  boat  towards 
Rome  and  the  Arcadian  Aventine,  in  search  of  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  old  Evander  against  the  fierce  Rutulians.  After  we  had 
accomplished  the  first  half  of  the  distance  we  lost  sight  of  "the  noble 
river  that  rolls  by  the  walls  of  Rome,"  and  entered  a  woody  copse. 
Straight  as  an  arrow  the  road  cleaved  those  low  trees,  until,  g^ually 
descending,  at  last  we  emerge,  after  many  miles,  on  a  lonely,  desolate 
region,  neither  sea  nor  land — sandy,  uncultivated,  barren,  indicative  of 
sea,  but  with  no  sea  to  be  seen — a  repulsive,  melancholy  scene,  rank 
weeds  and  tall  reeds  its  only  verdure.  There  are  large  square  tanks,  or 
ponds,  covered  with  white  brine — salt-pits— in  the  same  place  where  they 
were  formed,  b.c.  121  years,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus  Martins,  as  recorded  by  Livy.  The  road  runs  on  a  low  terrace. 
Between  these  ancient  marshes,  filled  with  stagnant  water,  a  large  machi- 
eulaied  tower  appears,  evidently  medieval,  built  by  the  warlike  Julius  della 
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Borere — pope  and  tvanm*— to  defend  the  ooaft^  ona  iAoAl  "imt 
xapiae  and  ruin  had  swepi  for  ceninries.  This  old  tower»  rtanding*  ouA 
abne  in  the  ugly  salt-ptts^  and  a  few  wretched  hooMV  grouped  about  H^ 
»  Oftia:  a  pli^e^trieken  plaee^  9omhr%  gloon^^  and  sad,  aa  tfcougk  a 
corse  retted  on  its  name. 

K y  who  had  just  arrired  from  London,  was  wild  at  hiring  his  ro* 

mantic  ideas  so  rudely  scattered.  "  What  I"  cried  he,  '^  i»  this  Ostia  ? — th» 
ooradle  of  Borne — the  harbour  where  the  'Dardanian  ohief'  kmded^— ^ 
where  he  won  and  wedded  tiie  dat^hter  of  the  Latin  king?  What  a 
sin  ! — what  a  shame  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  sink  into  suA  undig^ 
nified  ruin !  One  can  neither  see  the  river  nor  the  sea — abominable  !** 
•  I  was,  by  experience,  somewhat  accustomed  to  these  disMppoiBtments, 
Italy  being  a  country  in  which  I  had  often  philosophised  on  Julieiii's' 
theme  of  "  What's  in  a  name  ?"  This,  then,  was  the  once  beautilnl 
Attsonian  shore,  girt  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea^  "  where  .^aeas  deaisried  a 
spacious  grove,  through  whidi  Tiberinus^  god  of  the  pleasant  river 
Tiber,  with  rapid  whirk  and  quantities  of  sand  diseokmrod,  bursts  for- 
ward into  At  sea.  All  aronnd  »ui  overhead  varieaa  birds>  aocnstomed 
to  the  banks  and  channel  of  the  river,  ehairmed  the  skies  witk  tlMsr 
songs,  and  flattered  up  and  down  the  gprove»  Thither  he  oomiaaads  his< 
mates  to  bend  their  course  and  turn  their  prow  towards  knid." 

''  And  now,"  said  K y  vrho  had  read  this  pasmge  from  Virgil^  •"  'the^ 

Lydian  river^  that  skirted  Etnma's  frontiers  has  disappeared,  the  gmvOi^ 
are  cot  down,  the  birds  have  tamed  into  cfoaking  fieogs,  as  ndsy  &•  i£ 
just  transformed  by  Latoaa^  Mid  only  the  disooloured  sidt  and  Ukt  ilt- 
dnksBg  saad  remains.     I  wi^  I  had  not  cobm." 

But  I,  for  my  part,  rejoiced  to  see  the  spot  identified  wiA  Viigil'a 
feUed  hero,  however  ehsAged  by  die  aecumulation  of  sand  ckiriiig  sot 
many  centuries^  and  the  undeniable  feet  that  the  present  ^'  paeso"  of 
Ostia  was  rebuilt  by  Gregory  XIY*  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  vxAm 
from  the  ancient  city,  whidi  had  become  a  void  and  a  ruin  by  tim 
bloody  invasions  of  the  Saracens.  One  theref<»e  looks  in  vain  fer  anj 
fragments  of  King  Latians's  old  town,  where  he  nded  m  ^pet  and  ever^ 
lasting  peac^  with  its  stately  palaee  of  Picus  raised  on  a  hnndrad 
oolttmns,  surrounded  by  its  awM  wood,  and  eontainiag  the  statnes  e£ 
the  ancient  kmgs  Italus,  and  Sabinns^  and  old  Saturn,  <<  pkiater  of  tb» 
vme,"  and  doi^e^feeed  Janns^  the  tesEiple  where  tho  virgin  Lavmi* 
kindled  the  holy  altars ;  or  the  ancient  dms  on  the  banks  of  the  Saerei 
Stream^  where  tlw  milk-white  sow  ferrowed  her  litter  of  thirty  yow^ 
yptug  on  tiie  verdant  bank.  Beally,  aUowing  for  '^  poetieid  heenesy^  and 
with  all  possible  respeet  iat  the  feehn^  of  Vir^  I  do  dnnk  it  waa^a 
vcBy  impertinent  thing  of  the  newly-airived  ^neaa  to  be^  boilding  a 
dty  at  onoe,  without  even  asking  leave;  and  so  good  old  King  LatinK 
amned  to  tiunk  also,^  when  he  saw  them  raarlmg  out  th*  walla  tad 
trenches. 

The  oneo  ^^  Hesperian  strand^  is  now  inhabited  by  ewasma  of  tiie  moat 
miplieaMait  beggars^  draped  in  filthy  rags,  with  pale,  fev»-stoidfian  feesi^ 
tslliag  ai  sad  ti£»  of  the  ravsgea  of  malaria,  always  peeuliarly  atlraeted! 
bjr  a  low  shore  and  stagnant  water.  These  sqnaUdinhabitaata  of  medena 
Ortift  gatheied  romud  ub  aa  we  halted  by  the  ttde  of  the  gate^  andst  tlMi 
shadow  of  the  fioa  eld  towet.    A  baie&oted  Fraaciiean  Iriaiv  I 
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wallet^  eaaae  aand  begged  too ;  and  troops  of  M  women,  as  hideovttas 
**  baleful  Alecto"  wliea  she  rose  from  hell  to  torment  the  sonl  of  ABMbta^ 
dust^eed  round,  the  clssdc  distaff  in  dieb  hands. 

Somehow  or  otlwr  a  cloud  had   passed  over  our  htapfj  morning; 

K y  enthusiastic  and  impressionable,  was  blanked  at  the  dlsapfioinfe- 

BCient  he  bad  experieneed  at  Ostia*  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  dark  lines  of 
die  distant  pine  forest  looming  in  the  horizon — a  true  remnant  of  die 
primeyal  Laurentine  groves — md  held  out  to  him  a  h<^  that  he  mighl 
iBscoYer  some  tree  aged  and  venerable  enough  to  have  borne  the  gMta 
branch  plucked  by  JBneas  as  a  talisman  by  which  to  open  the  etdam&w* 
tine  gates  of  Hades,  when  he  descended  with  the  Cumean  Sybil  to  die 

dad£  shores  of  Acheron^     S had  turned  unaccountably  pale  in  the 

mean  time,  and  we  were  fain  to  descend  from  our  "  Parnassian  heighta" 
and  attaid  to  him»  He  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  convulsive 
tremUmg — the  prelude  of  an  attack  of  Romain  fever,  a  malady  firom 
which  he  had  sneered  severely  during  ^  wioter.  How  I  dread  Roman 
fever  t  it  is  the  most  insidious  and  unrelenting  scourge  imaginable ;  onea 
cau^t  it  is  never  lest^  often  returning  after  years  of  intermission.  Poor 
S— —  looked  like  a  corpse,  and  piieously  entreated  us  to  talk  no  more 
about  Virgil,  but  to  drive  at  once  to  Castel  Fusano,  ta  give  him  a  chanee 
of  fmding  a  bed  where  he  might  lie  until  the  attack  mitigated,  which  he 
aesured  us  it  wodd  do  in  about  four  hours.  This  was  a  mdimdioly  act 
in  our  little  day-drama,  and  threw  a  gloom  over  us  all* 

The  road  from  Ostia  to  the  forest  is  sudi  a  track,  so  rough,  and  rugged, 
and  sandy,  bordered  by  such  ditches  and  holes,  it  w«Hild  be  impraotieai>le 
§OBt  a  carriage  anywhere  but  in  Italy.  The  horses  eentsived,  afW  ink* 
soense  efforts,  to  drag  us  through.  At  one  moment  we  were  hmsted  on 
high,  then  down  we  descended  into  the  depths  of  a  mighty  rut,  joked  and 
dmken  to  death.  On  either  side  of  this  primitive  road  extended  hiBuriflnl^ 
Bnendosed  corn-fields,  stretdbing  away  towards  the  woody  tEadc  we  had 
traversed — a  rich  aad  fertile  prospect,  extending  &r  away  to  the  foot  ef 
the  Alban  Hilk,  where  many  towns  $md  villages  dotted  thdr  purple  sidsi^ 
while  above  towered  the  kmier  mountains  of  the  AbruaiL  Bounding  the 
pine  wood  was  a  stagnant  canal,  whose  unwholesome  waters  had  become 
an  aquatic  garden ;  gigantie  reeds  waved  in  the  bveese,  overmaatUntf 
tanked  masses  of  white  and  yellow  water-lilies,  and  meadow-sweet,  and 
thousands  of  sweetly-scented  flowers.  A  moment  more  and  we  were  ear 
idoaed  within  the  de^  shade  of  the  s<^emn  pine  wood.  No  underwood 
€7  shcdbs  broke  the  delicate  turf,  or  impeded  our  view  of  this  high-knotted 
trunks^  shooting  up  so  brav^y,  and  supporting  the  uch  masses  of  the 
mysterioua  trees  whose  bcandMt  murmmred  sad  and  soft  as  distant  musk 
—-low  whisperings^  as  it  seemed  to  m%  of  &r-off  9sget^  when  Fereaia 
ruled  the  woods.  An  aromatic  perfume  scented  the  air,  the  natural  in* 
eenee  Natuse  flings  around  her  altara.  Yes^  this  pine  wiUemefls  wal 
heatttiAd. 

Not  £ur  iroia  the  entranoe  standa  ia  a  spacious  openii^  tlM  casteHated 
v3la  bdenging  to  the  Chigi  fiunily,  interesting  as  the  former  skeref 
Flmy'a  Laurentine  viUa.  It  is  a  residence  and  a  fortress,  the  aelii 
ei|uare  pile  being  flanked  by  turretsd  towers  and  loophole^  while  above 
asea  a  central  ereetiony  at  once  a  citadel  and  a  belvidere,  oc  temaea 
for  enjpjpng  the  poosfeei  and  the  ait.     In  oar  cmEeed  age>.  and  in  a 
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season  of  profound  peaces  such  precautions  may  i^ppear  absurd,  but 
situated  as  is  the  house  in  a  forest  so  near  the  sea,  exposed  alike  to  thd 
attacks  of  banditd  and  pirates-^gentry  that  in  these  latitudes  are  the  cer- 
tun  accompaniments  of  revolutionary  moyements — ^they  are  bx  from  being 
unwise'  or  ridiculous. 

S  had  now  become  rery  ill,  and  our  first  care  was  deroted  towards 

propitiating  the  fattore,  or  steward,  and  obtaining  from  him  a  room  with  a 
pallet,  on  which  he  might  lie  down  and  load  himself  with  clothes,  in  order 
to  produce  the  second,  or  fever  stage  of  the  malady,  which  works  itself  off 
by  ezcessiye  perspiration.     K  soon  accomplbhed  this  :  the  fattore 

was  gracious.     S was  carried  up-stairs,  and  the  remaining  three  of 

our  merry  party  set  forth  to  explore  the  deep  woods  that  frowned 
around. 

Long  glades  opened  out  in  every  direction,  heavy  with  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  pmes,  whose  spreaaing  tops  glistened  blue  under  tl^ 

ardent  sun.     K 's  fancy  could  run  mid  here,  for  we  were  amid  the 

undoubted  remains  of  the  pnmeval  Laurentine  for^  worthy  by  its  beauty 
of  being  associated  with  poetic  dreams  of  the  ^neid ;  indeed,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  find  oneself  linking  every  opening  glade,  or  venerable  tree, 
or  overarching  bower,  with  some  well-known  episode  in  the  immortal 
poem.  The  graceful  legends  of  classic  Greece,  transplanted  from  their 
native  soil,  found  here  a  home  no  less  charming,  fully  adapted  to  develop 
each  delicate  tiiought, — an  elegant  suegestion  of  that  rare  old  superstition 
that  deified  and  poetised  all  tbit  was  lovely  in  nature. 

Before  the  casmo  or  villa,  on  a  grassy  plain,  stood  an  altar  surrounded 
by  the  encircling  woods,  a  fit  shrme  to  Ficus  or  Faunus,  or  the  nymphs 
and  dryads  who  rove  within  tiie  sacred  shade.  Here  on  the  velvet  turf 
the  pnests  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  sylvan  deities  might  have  Iain  on 
outspread  sheepskins,  and  slumbered  through  the  sable  night,  awaiting 
the  moment  to  commence  their  rites  when  the  Hours'  shiny  feet  first 
trode  the  threshold  of  morning,  preluding  Aurora's  rosy  car,  when 
Memnon's  statue  gives  out  sweet  music.  Deep  within  the  depths  oi  these 
rilent  groves,  the  cruel  liilus,  son  of  Creusa,  once  chased  the  silver  stag  of 
Sylvia,  reposing  in  the  underwood  of  myrtie  and  laurel,  through  remote 
bypaths  and  long  winding  glades  impervious  to  the  sun. 

We  turned  into  »  lofty  avenue  of  ilex,  leading  by  a  broad,  straight 
way,  paved  with  lava  blocks,  towards  the  sea.  Not  a  single  shrub  or 
tree  of  living  green  broke  the  peculiar  colouring  of  tiiese  sacred  woods, 
daric,  solemn,  and  mysterious,  the  distant  waves  softly  murmuring 
throueh  the  black  branches  that  cut  against  the  turquoise  sky  in  sharp 
hard  Junes.  It  was  a  scene  out  of  another  world — a  perfect  solitude, 
save  for  the  thickHK>ming  fiancies  that  wreathed  a  thousand  imaginings — 
calling  forth  other  centuries  and  other  races,  and  invoking  an  old  poetic 
fiiith  to  people  its  recesses.  We  did  not  talk  together ;  each  communed 
with  his  own  thoughts,  so  imreal  and  strange  was  the  solemn  enchant- 
ment that  surroimded  us.  The  ground  was  thickly  overrun  with  rose- 
mary as  in  the  time  of  Flinv  (the  delicate  blue  blossoms  loading  the 
dender  stalk),  flowering  Daphne,  wild  myrtle,  Venus'  plant,  and  other 
aromatic  herbs  and  shrubs,  perfuming  tms  temple  of  the  sylvan  gods, 
whose  roof  was  the  unclouded  heavens,  upheld  by  countiess  pillars  of  the 
yellow  pine,  opening  into  aisles,  and  naves,  and  shrines,  and  sanctuaries 
of  unspeakable  beauty. 
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I  can  scarcely  describe  the  strange  &ncies  that  haunt  me  among  the 

Sine  and  ilex  woods  of  Italy,  where  a  funereal  veil,  beautiful  as  nighty 
escends  over  the  radiant  face  of  verdant  nature ;  for  as  night  is  to  day, 
so  a^  the  dark  shades  of  those  sombre  trees  to  the  bright  garish  colour- 
ing of  other  forests.  It  has  been  said  that  there  b  a  philosophy  in  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  the  strange  contortions  of  the  ohve,  gnarled  and 
knotted  by  the  growth  of  centuries,  has  been  instanced  as  displaying 
every  phase  and  development  of  human  passion :  the  grim,  morose  old 
man,  m  some  tree  bowed  with  age;  the  stalwart  sapling,  strong,  and 
fresh,  and  vigorous,  amorously  wooing  the  soft  breezes;  the  growing 
wrinkles  and  coming  anxieties  of  middle  life,  marked  in  the  aspect  of 
another  still  verdant  tree  that  yet  waves  aloft  its  ample  boughs  of 
bluish  green,  loaded  with  black  fruit.  But  for  my  part,  I  see  nothing 
so  characteristic  among  the  southern  trees  as  the  ilex  and  the  pine, 
formed  by  nature  as  if  to  cast  dark  shadows  around  the  portico  of  a 
lofty  temple,  or  to  guard  the  hallowed  precincts  of  some  sacred  shrine. 
Dante  himself  must  have  been  sensible  of  their  picturesque  associations, 
when  he  represents  the  Harpies  as  wailing  among  the  branches  of  dark 
woods,  and  ever  and  anon  displaying  their  horrid  faces  amid  the  leaves. 
To-day  there  was  a  heavy  sighing  sound  in  the  wind  as  it  passed  over 
the  pme-tops  that  recalled  to  me  this  poetic  image.  A  mysterious  fear 
came  over  me.  I  would  not  have  plucked  one  of  the  branches  that  lay 
across  our  path,  for  worlds.  I  am  sure  blood  would  have  flowed,  and 
that  I  should  have  heard  the  melancholy  wailing  of  some  imprisoned 
spirit,  crying  out,  as  did  Piero  delle  Vigne  in  the  "  Inferno,"  "  Why 
pluckest  thou  me  ?'* — "  Perche  mi  schianate  f " 

We  turned  into  some  of  the  narrow  winding-paths  among  the  thickly- 
tangled  woods  of  myrtle  and  fragrant  laurel,  gloomy  holms,  fit  region 
for  ghosts  and  drowsy  night,  where  the  spirits  of  tnose  unhappy  ones 
dying  of  unrequited  love  mi^ht  wander  as  in  the  sable  shades  of  Haded ; 
Phoenician  Dido  haunting  the  shore  inhabited  by  her  lover,  and  the 
guilty  Phaedra  hovering  near  Diana's  neighbouring  g^ove,  where  Hippo- 
lytus  once  lived  beside  the  placid  lake ;  and  Procris,  and  the  disconsolate 
Eriphyle.  Bright  wild  flowers  spangled  the  ground  in  this  ^grant 
shade — ^the  purple  anemone  sprung  from  Adonis'  blood,  waxy  cistuses, 
and  the  yellow  broom.  The  sun  had  become  oppressive  in  the  broad 
avenue,  so  we  rested  a  while  in  these  dainty  bowers,  where  Feronia  and 
Herileus  tend  the  mazy  woods,  and  Flora  triumphs  in  her  verdant  home. 
We  remembered  it  was  within  these  lonely  wilds,  under  the  fitful  light  of 
the  pale  moon,  that  VirgiFs  valiant  young  hero  Euryalus,  caught  in  a 
cruel  ambush,  was  overcome  by  the  Volscians,  and  fell  beneath  their 
swords,  "  as  when  a  purple  flower  cut  down  by  the  plough  pines  away  in 
death."  His  friend,  the  faithful  Nisus,  cares  not  for  life  without  him ; 
covered  with  wounds  received  in  defending  him  from  the  Rutulians,  he 
flings  himself  upon  the  body  of  the  yoi^th,  and  their  souls  descend  united 
to  the  gloomy  realms  of  Pluto.  Hither  Amata  rushed  when,  incited  by 
Alecto  to  oppose  Lavinia's  marriage  with  the  newly-landed  stranger 
^neas,  she  counterfeited  the  enthusiasm  of  Bacchus,  and  woke  the  depths 
with  the  inspiring  cry  "  Uvoe  Bacchtis  /'*  As  Echo  bore  afar  the  sounds 
of  her  cries,  she  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Latin  matrons,  who  aban- 
don their  homes,  and  fly  forth,  wrapped  in  skins,  unbinding  the  fillets  of 
their  hair,  flourishing  in  their  hands  the  vine-dressed  spears,  and  bearing 
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UttziDg  tnrdies,  \rlaA  tkej  tear  ^m  Ae  sniroiui&i^  poei'-^iiiiftaddeiied 
troop  tltst  shout  iJiiougli  the  forest  wild  ntqptkl  s(mg§  eeMraeting^  ^io 
OMinage  of  the  Latin  maid  with  iBneas'  ^lete^ted  irral,  Rtitidwii  TvowoBj 
But  tro  BolitarT  echoes,  siknt  for  so  many  oealxmes,  were  unbroken  nowy 
BK9e  by  the  son  coobg  of  the  turtle  dores  and  tiie  deaar  ehirrop  of  tiie 
eieadtt  aanoog  the  leaves. 

Lovely  as  it  was  to  wander  through  the  woods  and  spin  uxmuidbCTed 
foncies  vrnder  <he  dassie  akmS^,  ii»  hour  warned  us  to  proeeed,  and  we 
letnmed  into  ihe  majeetic  avenue  leading  to  ihe  shore.  Beyond  the 
woods  lay  a  sandy  heh,  orergrown  with  low  fir-iarees ;  fheo.  we  mounted  b 
£t1de  sand-hill ;  when  below,  dose  at  haiid,  the  glorioos  ocean  hrcke  upon 
US,  its  azure  waves  breaking  over  the  yellow  strand.  Magnifioent  beyoiid 
imagination,  beyond  expression,  was  that  burst  It  came  before  us  like  a 
newly-^oreated  world,  glittering  wift  beams  of  gt^den  light,  dancing, 
gleeful, — where  k?eathed  a  fieer,  purer  air,  ddicious  breezes  from,  the 
dieeny  expanse,  whose  deep  Uue  waves  almost  put  the  heaves  to  diame. 
Not  a  rimde  brdce  die  suxtiuse  of  ihe  ocean,  the  water  just  lufeaking  in  a 
ereamy  fringe,  with  a  genlde  hdfing  sound,  againcrt  the  tawny  shore. 
The  w4c  lines  of  the  Laurentiae  forest,  ikirting  the  Tynhene  Sea  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  stxetohed  far  away  towards  Ardea,  and  along  the 
Ctrcinian  strand,  where  the  famed  ^idiantress  once  weaved  her  magic 
spells  under  thehr  shadow. 

"  Tkas"  cried  K  ,  **  exceeds  $i\  that  the  most  exiidierant  fxacy 
eouH  oonceive ;  nay,  even  the  description  of  ^  greatest  of  poets  smks 
into  a  pale  irfiadow  beside  this  gorgeous  reaUty.'' 

We  sat  for  a  while  under  a  shed  used  hy  me  chareoal-biffners  ;  not  a 
ereature  was  vimUe,  not  a  sound,  save  the  rippling  waves,  was  heard. 
Old  Neptune  held  Ins  court  to-day,  and  all  nature  combined  to  ^  him 
honour,  as  in  the  bygone  time,  when  Dolphin,  radiant  in  gold  uid  azure 
scales,  bore  his  amorous  message  to  Anuphitrite,  who  dwelt  deep  in 
ocean's  caves,  where  coral  and  peai4s  and  i^ariding  shdls  strew  the 
ground,  and  many-hued  seaweeds  wave  in  the  Une  depths.  On  such  a 
day  as  this  one  might  foncy  h^  emerging  from  the  blue  depths  to  meet 
her  fei^egroom,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  sea,  attended  by 
troops  of  Tritoiw,  their  sounding  diells  making  a  merry  music,  and 
•BCOTted  by  the  frdthful  ambassador  Dc^phin — (soon  to  be  rewarded  by 
a  place  among  Ihe  stars) — seated  in  a  car  formed  of  a  shell  whiter  than 
snow,  impelled  by  purple  sails  swefled  by  little  Zephyrs,  the  golden 
wheels  ploi^lnng  deep  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  whidi  fafl 
haek  before  her  path.  What  monsters  of  the  deep  come  issuing  forth  in 
haste  to  see  N^^ne's  wife !  There  were  ^lormoas  whales,  wid  Syrens, 
and  8ea-Nymphs  crowned  with  lilies;  and  Father  Oceanus,  and  his  fair 
partner,  Thetis,  wHh  her  dripping  locks;  and  old  Nereus  and  his  fifty 
daughters,  their  faees  reiled  with  azure  hair,  who  guard  the  shores  and 
streams;  and  ^olce,  with  threatening  aspect  silencing  the  rebellious 
winds;  and  Gidatea,  frurest  among  the  daughters  <^  the  main;  and 
Iris,  shootinr  frtnn  the  clouds  with  expanded  wings,  a  blaze  of  glciy 
around  her  head,  and  tiie  many-hued  robes  of  the  rainbow  wrapped 
around  her — all  coming  forth  to  do  homage  to  their  foture  Queen. 

As  we  sat  in  the  ehareoal-bumers'  nut,  kK>king  akmg  the  coast 
towards  Ardea,  K— —  remembered  the  legei^  of  Danae,  saved  by  the 
love  of  Jupit^  from  the  shades  ci  Hades,  and  witfM  by  ibe  io^tooos 
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0ou(h  mioiL  to  disfe  spot,  wkere  she  feunded  tihe  exAwf  ruled  aifterwaidi 
by  Tumvi,  the  rival  of  .^Soeas.  Nor  co«ld  we  foi^get  that  these  waves 
had  giyen  Inrth  to  the  Pathian  Queen,  born  of  the  gibteEong  sea-fotiiBy 
maoA  that  to  these  HespcfiaiL  shores  she  was  first  wafted,  attended  by  the 
lightlj-stepping  Seasons  wreathed  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  1^  rosy 
Hours  in  divine  attire  ministering  before  her,  as,  bright  with  divine 
beauty,  she  wanders  throc^h  the  groves.  Oh,  Italy !  daodiog  daughter 
ef  ^  South,  Ij^^  like  a  gorgeous  flower  on  tiie  ocean's  enore,  what 
-MiXxoA  dost  tiMm  invoke  by  land  and  sea ! 

But  the  happiest  dreams  must  have  an  end ;  so  our  classical  xfaapsodies 
mese  rudely  ended  by  the  disooveiy  of  the  hour,  and-*shame  to  say,  spite 
cf  the  goddesses  and  the  nymphs,  and  the  winds  and  the  waves — ^by  the 

humiliating  fact  that  we  were  very  hungry.     Even  K ^  who  had  sat 

«pdl-«bonnd  in  a  sort  of  enchantment,  was  fain  to  confess  '^  that  the  poor 
l»dy  called  loudly  on  the  merciless  sprit  to  have  pity  on  its  wants." 
So  we  returned  whither  we  had  cinne,  and  discussed  our  Italian  meal  of 
wine  and  fruit  uid  cake  in  an  upper  chamber-*a  most  musty,  uneoinf(N*t» 
aUe  place  after  our  Arcadian  seat  within  the  wood.  K  went  to  look 
afiber  S  ■■■,  who,  though  extremely  ill,  was  determined  to  return  to  Rome; 
flo  he  was  brought  down  and  placed  in  the  carnage,  and  we  turned  omr 
backs  on  the  Laurentine  woods,  and  dismii»ed  our  Pegasus  (having  in- 
deed been  ridden  quite  savagely)  into  dreamland,  and  staited  off,  quite 
aobered  down,  on  the  rough  road  leading  away  from  l^e  Ausonian  coast, 
where  we  had  enjoyed  sudi  delicious  hours. 

As  w«  again  approached  the  fine  old  tower  at  Ostia  ^SmX  rises  so 
grandly  out  of  the  surrounding  desolation,  other  reo<^lecdons  occurred  to 
sue  very  airta^onistic  to  the  visionaiy  worship  I  had  be«i  paying  to  the 
faHae  gods  of  paganism.  St.  Augustine,  the  {Hx>p  and  pillar  of  the 
medieval  Churdi,  has,  in  his  affecting  confessions,  irrevocably  connected 
his  name  with  Ostia.  It  was  here  that  he  landed  on  first  arriving  in 
Italy  from  Africa,  to  be  instructed  and  perfected  in  the  Christian  faith, 
aoeompamed  by  his  mother  Montoa,  of  whom  he  has  left  so  interesting 
a  description.  After  visiting  Rome  and  Milan,  where  he  was  baptised 
by  St.  Ambrose,  he  desired  to  return  to  Africa  and  devote  himself 
undividedly  to  ihe  divine  service  in  whatever  pa^  the  providence  of 
God  Baight  appoint  Again  he  found  himself  at  Ostia  with  his  mother 
mud  little  brother,  but  the  affectionate  parent,  who  had  so  rejoieed  in  his 
oonverston  to  the  faith  she  had  always  professed,  was  not  permitted  to 
accompany  him  further.  On  that  desolate  strand  Monica  (canonised  by 
Idle  Romish  Church)  sickened  and  died,  her  parting  admonitions  to  the 
future  samt  and  her  little  son  being  frithfully  detailed  in  <<  the  Con- 
fessions"— touching  and  beautiful  pages,  desaiptive  of  the  odim  resigna- 
tioii  of  the  djong  Christian. 

It  was  at  Ostia  Saint  Ignatius,  the  frkud  of  Polycarp,  and  with  him 

rt  disciple  of  Saint  John,  landed  when  coming  from  the  fietr-off  East, 
bishopric  at  Antioc^  to  be  massacred  in  the  great  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre. A  fond  legend  teUs  that  Ignatius  had  seen  the  &ce  of  our  Lord, 
and  that  he  was  themfant  whom  the  Divine  One  embraced  and  set  in  the 
middle  of  hk  disciples,  saying,  *<  Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'' 
When  Trajan,  the  warlike  emperor,  conqueror  of  tiie  Scythians  and 
Dacians,  visited  Antioch,  Ignatius  was  brought  before  him,  being  accused 
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of  sedttoiQg  the  people.  When  desired  to  sacrifice^  he  replied,  **  that  all 
the  treasures  of  Trajan's  empire  would  not  induce  him  to  rorsake  die  only 
true  and  living  God." 

<<  What  talkest  thou  of  God?"  cried  the  emperor;  ^'ihy  God  is  dead 
on  the  cross.     Our  gods  reign  in  Olympus." 

Then  Ignatius,  much  moved,  replied : 

<<  Your  gods,  oh,  emperor !  are  vicious  mortals,  and  as  such  have  died. 
Jove  is  buried  in  Candia,  Esculapius  was  shot  with  an  arrow,  Venus  lies 
in  Paphos,  and  Hercules  burned  himself  alive.  These,  great  Trajan,  are 
your  gods." 

So  Trajan  ordered  his  mouth  to  be  stopped,  and  Ignatius  was  con- 
demned to  be  sent  to  Rome  and  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  as  befitted 
an  obstinate  unbeliever. 

Nor  were  pagan  associations  wanting.  I  remembered  that  it  was  to 
Ostia  Marius  fled  when  overcome  by  the  troops  of  his  rival,  Sylla.  Stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  Romans,  he  fled  alone,  for  all  his  followers 
had  abandoned  the  now  a^;ed  tyrant.  A  single  friend,  Numerius,  awaited 
him  in  a  small  vessel,  which  after  many  mishaps  and  chances  bore  him 
to  Carthage.  Who  does  not  remember  the  old  school-room  story  of 
Marius  receiving  the  message  of  the  Roman  governor  forbidding  him  to 
set  foot  in  Africa,  and  his  reply,  '*  Go  tell  thy  master  that  thou  hast  seen 
the  e^led  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ?'' 

Ostia  was  to  the  emperors  a  suburban  watering-place.  They  loved  to 
sail  up  and  down  the  Tiber  in  regal  magnificence,  the  whole  surrounding 
country  decked  out  to  do  them  honour.  Old  Claudius,  the  stupidest  of 
hoodwinked  husbands,  built  the  port,  and  amused  himself  by  loitering 
here  while  Messalina  dragged  the  imperial  purple  in  the  filth  of  Rome. 
Hither  her  accusers  came,  and  imparted  to  him  the  astounding  &ct  that 
she  had  publicly  married  another  man;  to  which  he  replied,  like  a  fdol  as 
he  was,  "  Am  I  an  emperor  ?" 

And  in  the  old  times,  too,  there  were  brave  pageants  at  Ostia,  such  as 
when  Faulus  .£milius,  after  his  conquest  of  Macedon,  and  the  capture 
of  King  Perseus,  landed  there  with  his  royal  prisoner.  Then  was  the 
stout  old  Roman,  who  had  driven  all  Greece  before  him,  carried  up  the 
Tiber  "  in  a  royal  galley  of  vast  size,  rowed  by  sixteen  tiers  of  oars,  deco- 
rated with  Macedonian  spoils,  consisting  not  only  of  beautiful  armour,  but 
of  tapestry  and  such  kind  of  works,  which  had  been  the  property  of  the 
king,  while  the  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  the  multitudes  that 
poured  out  to  do  him  honour."     So  writes  pleasant  livy.     Such,  too,  as 

on  that  day ^but  I  have  done.    I  feel  I  am  again  off  on  my  Pegasus  on 

quite  another  tack,  but  surely  one  that  will  carry  me  as  far  as  ever  did 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Laurentine  forest. 

In  good  sooth  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  garrulity,  and  be^  my  reader's 
pardon,  especially  if  chance  has  not  led  him  to  Italy,  and  he  know  not 
the  delight  of  turning  over  the  significant  stories  of  the  past,  and 
pondering  on  their  memories.  We  were  a  sad  and  sober  party  returning 
home,  along  the  same  road  we  had  traversed  vrith  such  glee.     There  was 

poor  S shivering  with  fever;  K tired  to  death,  fast  asleep; 

C humming  a  dreary  tune  ;  and  I — I  was — as  I  fear  you  will  have 

thought  me  all  the  day*— quite  lost  in  the  clouds  of  the  past. 
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It  18  with  very  deep  regret  we  find  that  our  anticipations  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Austria  and  Prusoa,  so  frequently  expressed  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine,  have  been  yerified  with  a  degree  of  systematic  duplidty 
even  surpassing  the  worst  days  of  a  Mettemich.  Ailter  every  loophole 
for  escape  had  been  dosed,  Austria,  much  comforted  by  the  example  of 
Lord  John,  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  throw  the  onus  of  the  war 
upon  us,  and  has  plainly  given  us  to  understand  that  she  will  naught  ci 
it.  Who  that  has  read  the  fable  of  the  oyster  and  the  lawyer  but  will 
find  a  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Hapsburg.  They  have 
swallowed  the  oyster — t.  e.  the  Danubian  Principalities— and  we  are  sadly 
afraid  that  the  Allies  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  employ  very  violent 
measures  eventually,  before  they  will  disgorge  their  prey. 

Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  remained  true  to  herself  or  to  her  king, 
and  we  can  hardly  regret  that  it  is  so.  She  has  ever  been  a  troublesome 
fnend,  and  her  alliance  could  only  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  much 
humiliation,  which  we  Englishmen  are  not  the  people  to  endure,  even  if 
so  many  of  our  ministers  would  like  John  Bull  to  eat  ^humble  pie." 
But  we  can  leave  time  to  effect  the  cure  in  this  instance :  Prussia  is 
gradually  sinking  from  her  lofty  position — Ae  is  becoming  a  by-word 
among  nations,  and  the  state  which  a  Soldateska  built  up  may  yet  be 
destined  to  perish  by  the  sword.  « 

But  what  becomes  of  the  remainder  of  Germany?  Omr  diplomatists 
appear  to  have  ignored  every  German  element  save  Austria  and  Prvssia. 
And  yet,  at  this  moment,  there  are  resources  lying  fallow  which  might  be 
made  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us^  were  we  ixiclined  to  give  the  amdpro 
quo.  In  the  May  number  of  the  New  Monthly  we  showed  Uie  com- 
ponents of  the  German  Army  of  Confederation,  and  in  the  present 
number  we  propose  to  draw  attention  to  the  forces  whidi  the  lesser 
German  regents  could  bring  into  the  field,  if  they  were  once  disposed  to 
act  energetically. 

A  certiun  Napoleon,  called  the  Great,  had  the  talent  to  form  a  Rhenish 
Confederation,  which  proved  to  him  of  the  most  material  assistance  in 
his  campaigns.  By  cleverly  playing  on  the  jealousies  and  self*interest 
of  a  parcel  of  princes  most  different  in  reli^on  and  policy,  he  contrived 
to  form  them  into  one  compact  whole,  and  found  among  them  many 
friends  who  adhered  to  him  through  good  and  evil  repute.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  King  of  Saxony  among  odiers,  whom  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  punished  so  severely  for  daring  to  permit  private  friendship  to 
outweign  the  interests  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  Why  could  not  the  same 
a{^liances  be  brought  to  bear  now?  In  what  do  1808  and  1855  so 
greatly  differ,  that  we  might  not  purchase  (it's  an  uglj  word,  bat  the  real 
one)  the  valuable  assistance  of  troops  now  wasting  thtir  Clergies  in  acting 
-4lMr.— VOL.  CIV.  NO.  OCCCXVI.  2  C/-  i 
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as  policemen,  and  putting  down  beer  commotions  ?  Those  mistaken 
notions  which  appear  to  have  sprung  up  from  a  morbid  feeling  for  peace 
at  any  price,  have  hitherto  caused  us  to  refrain  from  drawing  other 
nations  into  the  contest,  forgetting  the  while  that  their  vitality  is  im- 
perilled more  than  our  own.  We  certainly  take  ihe^^oods  the  gpods  pro- 
vide us,  and  when  a  Quixotic  monarch  offers  us  his-  troops  gratis^  and  we 
lend  him  a  couple  of  millions  in  the  same  disinterested  fashion,  we  feel 
as  if  we  had  done  a  good  stroke  of  business.  But  such  is  not  the  way  in 
which  a  war,  more  epecially  with  Russia,  must  be  carried  on.  Necessity 
ifill  compel  us,  ere  long,  to  count  up  our  Mends,  whether  interested  or 
iBsiiiteiested,  and  iiie  longer  we  delay,  the  greater  «Fill  be  Jthe  poriee  we 
jhall  have  to  pay. 

We  lure  mot  angular  in  tbase  views,  as  will  J^  aeen  fay  «n  estouct  we 
purpose  to  make  from  a  pi^rpmbliiAedatStodkkolmy  oaUed  the  Svemka 
Tidningen  : 

'<  Now  that  the  sun  of  spring  is  beginmng  to  melt  our  mew,  and  hmit 
the  iee  which  endiams  onr  seas,  the  Western  Foweu  will  asavredly  renew 
iheir  appeals  to  the  Northern  States  to  j<Mn  thmr  alliance.  Will  thej 
jfluoceed?  Will  ike  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  who  by  tibe  funda- 
mmital  laws  alone  has  the  r^t  to  dedare  war,  wsiak  the  nentrality  he 
has  hitbevto  maintained?  This  is  a  qoestioii  <of  inmense  inportanoe 
for  the  future  of  tmr  oonntry,  which  our  geveronents  must  faoe  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties,  dangers,  mtd  «apnee.  The  Westem  'Pomeca  have 
idieady  attached  Sardinia  to  dieiroause;  die  has  .sent  15,000  men  to 
the  eastern  seat  of  war.  Theiaaase  Powers  «re  stmriag  to  gain  Portugal, 
•whioh  can  (mly  offer  them  a  still  smaller  niuaber  of  troops.  If  England 
and  France  are  seddng  such  allies,  what  advantages  would  they  derive 
from  having  Sweden  and  Norway  on  thw  side,  able  to  throw  very  con- 
siderable forces  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic  ?  Our  assistance  would  be 
of  especial  service  to  England,  when  Ae  possesses  at  this  moment  no 
army  to  send  to  the  Baltic,  nor  can  she  £>nn  one ;  and  in  our  flotilla  she 
would  find  that  species  of  mantime  arm  so  necessary  f(v  cnppling  the 
Eussians.  Fnmce,  too,  would  have  60,000  men  at  her  disposition, 
whcm),  in  the  event  of  our  non-assistance,  she  would  be  compiled  to 
eend  to  the  nerda. 

^Gur  sitnatiim  is  not  tiiat  <^  Sardinia  or  Portugal,  although  there  is 
some  resemhlaDoe  between  the  population  and  m^tary  forces.  We  aee 
not,  like  theoi,  at  a  great  distancedbom  the  eeat  of  war;  we  are  not,  like 
Sardinia,  enclosed. between  two  gveat  protectii^  Powers,  nor,  like  Poxtu- 

fal,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  under  the  aegis  of  an  ianponqg 
ag.  Our  situation  has  more  analogy  wiA  that  of  Austria.  Jake  her, 
iwcAre  oloae  to  the  great  enemy,  far  firom  our  great  Allies;  vre  should  be 
the^^,  and  pndMihly  ilie  iasty  to  hear  ihts  bu^en  of  the  w^.  Anstntt, 
mho  can  kriiig  ii^  the  ^cid ^00^000  taen,  lerwhom  the  present  war  is 
a  vital  question,  as  her  mast  pjpeeiMis  ecvmnttpcial  advantages,  her  r^- 
gious  and  political  independenee  are  at  stahef— Austria,  who  has  on  her 
ng^  Titr]^yfer«inAlly,:and  onhm^deft  Emnce,  ready  to«end*a^m^ 
«Ue  aimy  to  her  «id  dim^  Aexmai^, — Amrim  hesitates  about  immag 
^the  sword,  jind  is  usbg  herivftmwt  esestkneto^tetniinaAe  ike  eniteet  hy 
negotiations,  and  we,  fcr  whom  the  fitoEuras  Four  Points  ftresent^aoacte 
may  latmst^-^for  whom  tdie  w«r  has  «a  settkd  robkdr-^aro  ^espetied  to 
hnrl  oorsalves  into  it  hlin% ! 
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'^Wv^sa^  thak  the^wttr  baft  no  dafioilft:  ol^cet  bm  hat  n^ym^  Bit&^Qiai* 
oenMScl.  Bat  i^raddt  not  ihO' weaicenMigt  of  Ruisia  be^  of  greuk  eflPect  on 
Ae^fdkive  06  Swedteis?'  B^ubtlessly^ H  ikia  ^eakermgiBibwoa^tek/^t. 
!l^t  tho  <ji«eat  B6WCV9' are.  QR»t  yet  agneod  on  thw  pokid.  Wimttoeio** 
hitiond^bMr9 been  ftaEmed  ?  Asi longiaft^tbe- ques^n  Eemfiiaa^uit^ it  ii^  wer 
am  o»i  a^  se»  o6(  unocrtaiiitj;  As '  1«^  a«:  the  €lMat  Pbwers  lu^ser  noi 
aigceed'on  a  defioitive  settlement  of  tl^>  Europeaa  balance,  our  unioof 
^vfttbtbem  in. the  Baseia^f yrar  would  onljr be*  &  su^iMifft^gprett} to  a'pt^y 
fibii  of^'(d»aow4  inpossible-  to  fosceee^  £U»d  of  no  advanta^  to  us;^  We> 
<lBiiaotr>atf9fdrtoiran  se^nErtat  a  sisk^ 

^No'  $  before  the: tlife»  Chreat'  Powers  at;  least  bare  decided  resolutely 
to  d^pitve' Bussiauof  importttit  tersxtoriesy^  we  do  not  believer  that  Swedea 
etiglit)  t^igtveii^-tlmt  state  of  peasoF^  and  secovity  wbieb  she  enj<y^  at 
present*)— a  5fti^fi»  reoa^!itted(  bj  the  wh(^  of  Eusope^  even  by  Russia^ 
and  blessed  by  the  peoples  of  the  united  kingdon^.  It  is  not  yet 
known,  and  probably  we  shall  not  be  informed  for  some  time^  bow'lfiEir 
the  Allies  have  resolved  to  dismember  Russia^  Even  if  Austria  were  to 
give  the  Allies  •  l^wt warmed  co-operation  for  which  they  have  waited  so 
long,  it  would  not  then  be  certain  that  this  dismemberment  would  be 
declared  a  necessary  condition  of  peace.  Might  not  other  means  be  found 
which  would  equally  satisfy  the  honour  of  all  pasties  ? — and  where*  sfattold 
we  be  in  such  a  case  ?" 

The  arguments  employed  by  the  Swedes  are  good,  and  may  be  applied 
equally  to  Germany.  Unless  we  can  offer  the  smaller  German  princes  a 
guarantee  that  they  run  no  risk,  it  would  be  diflficult  to  induce  them  to 
join  us.  But  such  guarantee  could  be  af^rded  by  a  French  army  on  the 
Ilhine.  The  real  truth  is,  Austria  cfare  not  engage  in  the  contest.  At 
the  present  moment  she  is  compelled  to  send  Radetzky  very  considerable 
reinforcements,  for  the  whole  of  Italy  is  smouldering,  and  the  fire  may 
burst  forth  at  any  point.  Hungary  is  quiet,  it  is  true,  but  Poland  wm 
yet  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  her  oppressors ;  an^  we  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  smaller  German 
princes  if  we  like  to  bid  for  it.  The  great  bugbear  of  Russian  influence 
is  decidedly  exaggerated.  The  princes  may  be  on  the  side  of  the  Czar, 
but  the  people  is  not :  and  the  military  in  these  states  are  very  different 
from  the  Austrian  Soldateska.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  govern- 
ments, the  troops  are  constantly  on  furlough,  and  hence  a  feeling  of  fra- 
ternisation with  the  people  is  largely  kept  up.  1848  taught  us  what 
dependence  the  smaller  regents  could  place  in  their  troops ;  and  we  feel 
confident  that,  were  we  to  make  a  bid,  the  English  government  could 
secure  the  whole  of  Southern  Germany  to  their  side.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  point  out  the  rewards  that  should  bo  offered — we  leave  those 
to  abler  heads  than  our  own — but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  showing 
where  a  very  large  accession  of  strength  may  be  acquired,  and  if  the 
proper  meamres  are  taken,  a  foreign  legion  may  be  easily  obtained  far 
superiw  to- the  specimens  now  to  be  seen  at  Heligoland  and  Shomcli%^ 

Hie  armies  of  tkesmallerGerman' princes  are  coUeetivdy  known  under 
iiie  ti<l€(  of  the  Army  of  Confederation}  but  it  is  hi^Iy  probable  that 
iliirplaytliing  of  peace  woidd  be  dissolved  immediately  on  the  outbredc 
of  ^avgeneral  war.     Henee'  it  will  be  desirable  for  u»  to  regaa^d.  the:  dif^ 

2  c  2 
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fermit  miall^  states  of  Gernianj  as  independent  of  each  oAer,  and  give 
details  of  the  organisation  of  their  annies  without  reference  to  the  Bond 
Thk  Bavarian  Abmy,  in  its  strength,  takes  the  third  place  among 
the  armies  of  Germany.  It  is  now  sufficiently  large  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent corps  in  any  war,  and,  consequently,  possesses  very  considerable 
importance.  The  results  of  the  year  1848  nave  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  this  army.  It  was  not  only  considerably  augmented  in  that  year 
(each  infancy  regiment  by  a  battalion,  each  cayjdry  reg^ent  by  a  squa- 
dron, and  the  artillery  by  a  horse  regiment),  but  also  greatly  reformed. 
Discipline  was  more  stringently  regarded,  and  considerable  attention  paid 
to  the  education  of  the  officers.  The  troops  were  exercised  repeatedly 
and  reviewed,  and  all  the  manoeuvres  realty  of  value  in  war,  and  not 
merely  for  parade,  are  now  kept  up  sedulously.  The  unmistakable  benefits 
of  all  these  changes  are  already  very  perceptible,  and  the  troops  are  in  a 
great  state  of  efficiency. 

The  Statf  is  composed  of — 
1  Eield-marslial 
4  Generals  (including  1  master  of  the  Ordnance) 

11  Lieutenant-generals 

32  Major-genends 

Quartebhasteb-General's  Staff  : 

1  Quartermaster-general 

1  laeutenant-general 
3  Colonels 

2  Lieutenant-colonels 
5  Majors 

15  Captains 

Ihfaktet. — The  infantry,  at  the  present  time,  is  composed  of — 
1.  Sixteen  regiments  of  the  line,  each  =  3  battalions,  each  battalion 
=  6  companies.     The  latter  composed  of — 

4  Officers 

2  Under-officers 
14  Non-commissioned  officers 
2  Musicians 
2  Pioneers 
178  Rank  and  file,  or  202  combatants 

The  battalion  contains — 
1  Major 
1  Adjutant 
1  Battalion  surgeon 
1  Assistant-surgeon 
1  Quartermaster 
1  Ensign 
1  BattsJion  drummer,  and 

5  Companies,  or  1009  combatants 

The  whole  48  battalions  of  the  line  would,  therefore,  contain  48,432  men, 
of  whom,  during  peace,  two-thirds  are  on  furlough.  The  armament  consists 
of  a  percussion  musket  with  bayonet,  24  men  in  each  company  carrying 
Thouvenin  rifles,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  soldiers  have  short  side-arms. 
The  uniform  consists  of  trousers  and  tunics  of  light-blue  cloth  with 
various  collars  and  facings,  a  long  grey,  very  good  cloth  cloak,  and  a 
small,  low  leather  casque  with  a  black  woollen  crest  The  accoutrements 
are  white. 
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.  2*  S&c  cbasseur  battalions,  each  battalion  =:  6  companiefl.    Eaeh  com- 
pany is  made  up  of — 

4  Officers 

14  Under-officers 
3  Buglers 

2  Pioneers 

158  Hank  and  file,  or  181  combatants 

The  battalion  consists  of — 

1  Staff  officer 
1  Adjutant 

3  Surgeons 

7  Aumtors,  quartermasters,  &c. 

1  Ensign 

1  Staff  bugler,  and* 

5  Gompames  . 

altogether  amounting  to  909  men ;  whence  the  whole  body  of  chasseurs,* 
on  a  full  war  footing,  would  amount  to  5454  men.  The  chasseurs  wear 
the  same  uniform  as  the  line  (except  that  the  collars  are  light  green), 
and  are  now  armed  with  rifles,  though,  till  very  recently,  there  was  no 
distinction,  strange  to  say,  between  them  and  the  line,  although  such 
magnificent  shots  could  be  drawn  from  the  Bavarian  Alps .  and  the 


The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  infantry  consequently  amounts  to 
53,886  men  on  the  full  war  complement.  But  as  there  are  no  reserves 
or  depots  in  Bavaria  (the  Landwehr  forming  merely  a  civic  guard),  not 
,  more  than  40,000  could  be  sent  into  the  field,  which  is,  certainly,  a  very 
considerable  number  for  a  kingdom  like  Bavaria.* 

Cavalry. — 1.  Two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  each  regiment  of  3  divi- 
sions =  6  squadrons  (in  war  a  dep6t  will  be  established).  Each  squadron 
has  4  officers,  16  under-officers,  3  trumpeters,  and  135  privates;  or, 
altogether,  158  men.     The  whole  regiment  is  made  up  of — 

1  Colonel 
3  Staff  officers 

5  Surgeons  (1  veterinary) 
1  Regimental  adjutant 

9  Auditors,  gunsmiths,  &c. 
1  Staff  trumpeter,  and 

6  Squadrons 

amounting  to  956  men ;  or  the  two  ccurassier  regiments,  on  the  full  war 
complement,  1912  men. 

The  cuirassiers  are  generally  very  tall  and  powerful  men,  mounted  on 
strong  North  German  horses.  Their  principal  arm  is  a  long,  straight 
sabre,  and  each  man  has  one  pistol.  The  uniform  consists  of  a  light-blue 
tunic  and  trousers  with  a  red  stripe,  breast  and  back  cuirass  of  polished 
steel,  steel  helmet,  and  white  horseman's  mantle ;  and  they  are  very  fine- 
looking  soldiers. 

2.  Six  regiments  of  chevau-legers  of  similar  strength  and  formation 
with  the  cuirassiers;  or,  altogether,  36  squadrons  on  the  war  footing 
=  5736  men.  They  are  mounted  on  native  horses  very  compactly  built, 
wear  dark-green  tunics  with  red  facings,  trousers  of  the  same  colour  with 
broad  red  stripes,  helmet  same  pattern  as  infantry,  with  white  plume, 

*  At  the  time  we  are  writing  a  very  large  augmentation  is  taking  place. 
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aiidai»«nBed  wMiftMfapeaiidoarbiiie.  Thcjr  aie  •aceHtoA  trooM^  akd 
distinguished  tbemselyes  greatly  in  all  the  campaigns  in  which  vie  Bli* 
yarian  troops  were  engaged. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  caralry,  without  depdts,  is,  conse- 
quently, 7650  men.  By  g^reat  exertions,  7000  of  these  might  be  em- 
ployed in  an  external  can^aign. 

The  Abtilleby. — In  addition  to  the  ordnance  and  two  laboratoiy 
companies,  the  artillery  is  made  up  of  2  regiments  of  foot  and  1  regiment 
of  horse  artillery.  Each  regiment  of  foot  artiQeiy  has  6  batteries  of 
heavy,  and  6  batteries  of  light  artillery,  each  of  8  guns  ;  or,  altogether, 
96  guns. 

A  battery  or  company  has,  including  offioaiSy.  133  men.  In  addition 
to  these  12  companies,  each  artillesy  regmnt  has  3  companies  of  for- 
tress artillery,  amounting  to  621  men,  aad  c<mtains  altogether,  without 
transport,  2231  msn. 

The  hocse  actiUery  regiment  his  4  batteries,  each  of  8  gimay  with  a 
total  stcmg^h  of  816  men,  including  ofificers,  ttuu  made  up: 

1  Staff  offitser 
1.  Adjutant 
^  3  Sorgeons 

7  Au£tors,  quartermasters,  &c. 

1  StSf bugler 

4  Companies  or  batteries 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  artillery,  inclusive  of  the  fortress 
artillery,  laboratory  companies,  &c.,  amounts,  on  a  full  war  complement, 
to  5642  men,,  of  whom,  m  case  of  need,  4100  men,  witii  224  guns^cmild 
march  into  the  field. 

The  materiel  of  the  artillery  is  excellent,  though  not  particidarly 
elegant.  The  native  horses  are  small  and  ugly,  but  stixmg  and  per- 
severing. The  uniform  consists  of  dark-blue  tunics  and  trousers^  with 
black  collar  and  facings,  infantry  helmets,  and  dark-grey  cloaks. 

The  Engineers. — In  addition  to  the  staff,  Bavaria  possesses  1  engi- 
neer regiment,  also  performing  the  duties  of  pontonniers.  It  is  divided 
into  8  companies  of  127  men,  or  1026  combatants,  much  resembling  the 
artillerymen  in  dress.     The  regiment. is  thus  made  up: 

1  Colonel  2  Ensigns 

4  Staff  officers  1  Staff  bugler 

2  Adjutants  8  Compames 

There  are  also  2  sanitary  companies,  each  containing  5  officers,  1  bat- 
talion surgeon,  18  under-officers,  3  buglers,  179  rank  and  file  =  206 
men,  or  together  =  412  men. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  army,  in  a  full  war  complement, 
all  corps  being  calculated,  will  amount  to  72,567  men. 

In  a  foreign  war  might  be  employed — 

Infantry 40,000  men 

Cavalry 7,000  „ 

Artillery   4,100   „   with  224  guns 

Endears 800  „ 

Sanitary  compames 412   „ 

Total.....^ 52,312  men, witlioattKaiB. 
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Bttnng  peacse,  the  Bavanan  anny  is  divided  into  2  corps  d'arm^,  each 
cODtaining  2  divisions  of  ^  in^try  and  I  of  csvalry,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  gmts* 

Bemor^^.-— Service  from  21  to  27  in  the  line,  from  27  to  40  in  the 
reserve.  In  addition,  there  is  a  universal  Landtvehr,  with  liabiHty  to 
serve  up  to  the  6(Hh  year. 

THE  SAXON  ARMT. 

This^^  army  ht»  also  been  considerably  augmented  since  184S,  and 
greatly  improved. 

Thb  9ta3PP:  ^,:       ., 

1  General  "^  ;  v 

7  Lieutenant-generals 

6  Major-generals 

EIngiaker  Depaktbcent 


.r  t 


•<\ 


1  Colonel        )  V  '■' 

2  Staff  officers  >  Engineer  divisidi 
2  Captains      J  Y  '  \  s  - 
1  Captain  (cavalry) "J  \  *        \  i*\S'       '  ^'' 
1  Ditto  (infantry)    >  Tactical  deparlan^j^'^^V - 

4  First-lieutenants  J  ^  ^^^^     ' 

10  Guides 

Inpantbt. — On  a  war  footing,  Saxony  has  4  infantry  brigades  and  1 
brigade  of  chasseurs. 

1  Infantry  Battalion  :  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  1  ensign,  1  battalion 
signalist,  14  officers,  68  under-officers,  16  signalists,  872  rank  and  file 
(including  64  tirailleurs),  8  carpenters  =  982  combatants. 

1  Chasseur  Battalion  :  Staff  as  above,  18  officers,  20  upper  chasseurs^ 
20  signalists,  872  chasseurs,  8  carpenters  =  1001  combatants. 

1  Infantry  or  Chasseur  Brigade:  1  chief,  1  brigadier  (colonel  or 
major-general),  2  adjutants,  1  brigade  fourier,  1  brigade  signalist,  4 
infao^  or  chasseur  battalions  =  3988,  or  4009  combatants. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Saxon  infiintry,  exclusive  of  4  infantry  and 
1  chasseur  battalion  as  reserve  =  20  battalions,  with  19,741  combatants, 
(^  whom  IS-jOOO  could  be  brought  into  the  field.  The  Saxon  infantry 
wears  a  unife»nn  ^-eatly  at  variance'  with  the  other  German  troops,  and 
not  particularly  l^dsomei  The^  tunics  are  green,  with  light-blue  collars 
and  cuffs,  light-blue  trousers,  and  little  low  caps  after  the  Austrian 
pattonr.  The  chasseurs  wear  dark-green,  with  black  collars.  They  are 
armed  with  percussioned  muskets  and  bayonets :  2  under-officers  and  16 
tiraMleurs  in  each  company  with  Minie  rifles. 

Gavalky  is  composed  of  4  light  regiments,  1  of  the  guards,  each  of 
5  squadrons. 

1  Squadron:  4  officers,  13  under-officers,  3  trumpeters,  138  h<»se- 
men  =::  158  combatants^  154  horses. 

1  Regiment:  1  colonel,  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  1  staff  sergeant- 
vagovf  1  staff  trumpeter,  5  squadrons  =»  795  combatants,,  with  772 
htnrses* 

Total  strength  of  the  cavalry  3180  combatants,  with  3088  horses. 

.^nuTiLLBRYi — 1  foot  artillery  regiment  of  3  brigades  or  10  batlmes 
(1  6-pounder,  2  12^under8,  2  dep6t  batteries^  uid  2  prinoipid  pailta),  1 
horse  brigade  of  2  batteries. 
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1  ordnance  and  artisan  company,  2  ammunition,  1  chief  park,  I  depdt 

The  Foot  ArtiUery  Regiment  {without  park  and  depot) :  1  colond,  S 
staff  officers,  3  adjutants,  6  batteries  with  38  guns  =  986  combatants. 

Brigade  of  Horse  ArtiUery :  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  2  batteries 
with  12  guns  =  346  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  artillery,  without  park  or  dep6ts  =  8  batteries 
with  50  guns,  and  1332  combatants. 

FiONESBS. — The  pioneer  and  pontonnier  division  contains  250  com- 
batants; the  pontoon  train,  on  a  war  complement,  225  men,  with  408 
horses. 

The  commissariat  train  company  contains  3  officers  and  559  men. 

Sanitary  Company  is  made  up  of  4  officers,  19  under-officers,  3 
signalists,  220  men. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Saxon  troops,  without  reserves  and  depots, 
will  amount  to  24,750  combatants,  with  50  guns,  of  whom  about  20,000 
could  be  employed  in  an  external  campaign. 

Remarks. — §ix  years'  service,  with  substitution;  three  years*  reserve. 
Usually  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  army  is  called  out. 


Staff: 


General  Staff  : 


THE  HANOVERIAN  ARMY. 

1  Field-marshal 
1  General 

8  Lieutenant-generals 
10  Major-generals 

1  Lieutenant-general  as  chief 

2  Staff  officers 
1  Captain 

7  Officers 

Infantry. — 8  inflEintry  regiments  (1  guards  and  1  corps  de  garde), 
each  of  2  battalions  or  8  companies,  1  guards  chasseur  battalion,  3  Ugbt 
battalions  of  4  companies. 

1  Line  or  Light  Infantry  Company:  5  officers,  14  under*officers,  3 
musicians,  188  rank  and  file  (10  tirailleurs)  =  210  combatants. 

1  Battalion :  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  1  adjutant,  1  staff  enngn, 
1  battalion  drummer,  4  companies  =  845  combatants. 

1  Regiment:  1  colonel,  1  staff  officer,  1  staff  ensign,  1  staff  fourier,  6 
musicians,  2  battalions  «=  1700  combatants. 

1  Light  Battalion :  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  1  adjutant,  1  staff 
ensign,  1  staff  fourier,  1  battalion  bugler,  3  musicians,  4  companies 
=  849  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  infantry,  without  reserves  (120  men  to  each 
battalion),  20  battalions,  or  about  17,000  effectives. 

The  infantry  are  equipped  and  dressed  exactly  after  the  Prussian 
model.  In^the  line,  the  under-officers  and  tirailleurs  have  Thouvenin 
rifles  with  bayonets ;  the  remainder,  muskets.  All  the  light  infantry  are 
armed  with  nfles. 

CAVAiiRY. — 6  regiments  (1  garde  du  corps),  1  guard  cuirassiers,  2 
hussar  (1  guards),  2  dragoon  regiments,  each  of  4  squadrons. 
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1  Squadron :  5  officers,  14  non-comnuflrioAed  oflEberg,  4  trampetofi 

117  men  =  150  combataDts. 

1  Begiment:  1  commandant,  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant^  1  staff  ser* 
geant-major,  1  staff  orderly,  4  squadrons  =  ^S  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  cavalry,  3630  combatants. 

The  Hanoverian  cavalry  certainly  possess  the  best  maUrUl  to  be  found 
in  Germany.  The  horses,  all  reared  at  home,  are  excellent.  .  The  men 
are  voluntary  recruits  from  the  peasant  classes,  who  sign  an  agreement 
for  ei^ht  years.  When  they  go  on  furlough  during  that  period  they 
take  uieir  horses  with  them. 

ABTiLiiE&T  (English  pattebn). — 1  artillery  brigade,  contunin^  2 
companies  of  horse  artillery,  2  battalions  or  7  companies  of  iofd^  a^iallefy, 
and  a  laboratory  company.  The  two  horse  companies  contiun  2  horse, 
batteries,  the  7  foot  companies  3  9-pounder  batteries  and  16-pounder 
battery,  as  well  as  1  siege  parjc,  1  ammunition  column,  and  1  aep6t 
company. 

Staff  of  the  Artillery  Brigade:  1  major-general,  5  staff  officeiS^  4 
adjutants,  1  staff  pyrotechnist,  8  gunners. 

A  S-pounder  Foot  Battery :  5  officers,  19  non-commissioned  officers, 
3  trumpeters,  116  gunners  =173  combatants. 

A  9-pounder  Foot  Battery:  5  officers,  19  non-commissioned  officers, 
3  buglers,  165  gunners  =192  combatants. 

A  Horse  Battery:  5  officers,  19  con-commissioned  officers,  3  buglers, 

118  gunners  =175  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  artillery,  6  batteries  with  36  guns,  and  1118 
combatants, 

Enoineeb  Corfs. —  Cadre:  Staff,  with  pioneer  and  pontonnier  com- 
pany. 

1  Company:  4  officers,  8  under-officers,  2  buglers,  83  men  =  97 
combatants. 

The  Corps  without  Beserve:  1  colonel,  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  197 
men,  and  1  Birago  pontoon  train. 

Total  strength  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  without  reserve,  about  22,000 
men,  with  36  guns,  of  whom  18,000  could  be  employed  in  an  external 
campaign.* 

thb  wibtembebg  tboops. 

1.  General  Staff  :  * 

6  Lieutenant-generals 
10  Major-generals 

2.  Quartermaster-General's  Staff  : 

1  Major-general 
1  Staff-officer 

6  Captains 

7  Lieutenants 

3.  Engineer  Corps  : 

1  Colonel 

1  Staff  officer  (belonging  to  Quartermaster-general's  staff) 
6  Captains 

2  Lieutenants 

*  The  in&ntry  has  been  recently  greatly  augmented. 
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Infantry. — Eight  regiments  of  2  battalknw'or  8' compamesr,  with  a 
AeipliBary  eOMftttqri 

1  Compcmy'':  4  officers,  21  omv^eomnissioiied  officers,  Z  ifltmlci«Mv 
195  men  (including  2  carpemtors  and  36  tiraSHemrs)  =£  22^  combatants. 

\  Bcmait^^,  1  batl^on  coranmdant,  1  staff  officer,  1  a^gtitaAti  1 
rifle*  officer,  Ibbttslidn  drnvmer,  4  convpames  =»  897  combatants. 

1  EeyitUint  t  1  regimental  comfmandairt^  1  a^tanl^  1  staffs  fooriei^ 
2  battidions'zst  1797  combatants^ 

Total  strength  of  the  infantry,  14,376  effectirea. 

Hie  infantry*  ase  armed  with  percusnoned  mnskets  and  bayooefa^'  die 
tmtUlecws  w^b  riies.     The  buglers  also  carry  muskets. 

CATAi^vr; — ^1  squadnm  of  guards,  4caTalry  regiments  of  4  squadron^ 
and  1  courier 'i^raion'  (army  police). 

1  Squadtou^  4'  officers,  24  non-commissioned  officer^  4  trumpeter^ 
138  men  =  170  combatants. 

1  BegmnmU^  1  regimattal^  commandant^  1  staff' officer,  1^  ad^itflmt, 
1  rifle  officer,  1  staff  trumpeterj  1  staff  fourierj  4.  squadrons  =  68^ 
oombatauts;^ 

Total  strength  of  cavalry,  l&'squadronrrrr  2949^  combatants:  They 
are  axmed  wiSn  oavbines^  sabres,  and  pistols.  They  are  taH',  powerful 
men,  and  their  horses,  which  contain  a  great  admixture- of  AriA  I^ood, 
i^jpear  t<k>  lig^t  forthenki 

Artillery. — The  regiment  of  artillery  is  divided  into  f^horse- bat-* 
talions  wstlv  7  batleriesi 

1  Battery:  4  officers,  18  non-commissioned  officers,  16  upper  gtmner^ 
4  tmmpeters  ov  boglem^  117  gunners,  2  officers,  7  to  8  non-^commis- 
sioned  officers,  79  to  85  train  soldiers  =  250  combatants. 

Total  streogtk  of.  ihe  artillery,  T  batteries  with  42  gons,  and  1764 
combatants. 

The  guns  are  principally  12«poui»lers  and  lO^pounder  howitzers,  and 
are  excellently  worked  in  the  field. 

PiONxm^^— 1  pioneer  company  of' 4  officers  and  171  men  =^  175 


Total  strength  of  the  troops,  19,000,  with  42  guns,  of  whom  l^fiO& 
infantry  and  2500  cavalry  could  be  emj^oyed  in  the  field. 

Remarks. — Six  years'  service,  with  substitution;  liability tas^rvoF in 
the  three  bans  of  the  Landwefar  till  attaining  32  years  of  age. 

THE  TROOPS   OF  BADEN. 

Infantry. — 1  grenadier  and  3  line  infantry  regiments,  each  of  2 
battalions  or  8  companies,  with  1929  effeetives;  2  fusUier  battalions,  each 
of  4  companies,  or  970  combatants;  1  diasseur  battalion  of  3  companies, 
with  532  effectives  =  10,223  men,  vrithout  depot. 

Cavalry. — 3  regiments'  of  4  squadrons,  each  of  800  men  =  2i5l 
men. 

Artillery. — 1  regiment  of  4  foot  batteries  and  Lforae' battery =40 
guns,  with  1700  men. 

Pioneers. — 1  company  of  pioneers,  with  1  Birago  pontoon  service,  and 

255  men;    1  OQmgftny  nf  ^ivlTmnftA  ^^^rVff^ffi^ 
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Total  streDg^.of  ihe  Bad^  troops  ^  a4>QQ0nEie%mlb  40  guns,  of 
whom  about  J^yOOO  could  he  employed  in  ribe  field.  SinoeJbeiBatestoophe 
of  Jl8494;hfi8e  troops  Jiave  .been  mitirelj  .seAi^gMuaed, ,  a«d  laie  .<new  ,«ft 
the  Prussian  modeL 

Remarks, — Six  years'' service  two  of.tbeviJn  tbe  tcespme:  substi- 
tution. 

THE  TROOPS  OF  ELKGUOIUX  fiESBE  (PBlSaSIAN  9ai:pxaUl). 

Infantry. — 4  regiments  (1  guards),  each  of  1543  men,  in  2  bat- 
talions or  8  compames,  I  cbas8^ir4iattaUon.of  HO,  Audi  fusilier  bat- 
talion of  711  efEectives  ^>=  7301  combatants. 

CAYAiiRY. — 2  Hessian  regiments  of  7  squadrons,  1028  efiboMvesi 
2  squadrons  of  cuirassiers  (in  .peace,  1  divisicm  garde  du  corps  instead), 
with  300  combatants;  18  men  army  gendarmerie^::  135D  combatants. 

Artillery. — 1  regiment  of  2  6-pounder  foot  batteries  ,and  ,1  horse 
battery;  1  ammunition  columns^  718  men:  .1  pionaer  oompany  with 
9/44nen  =  812  Qombatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  Electoral  troops,  11,800  men,  with  3  batteriflf 
or  19  guns,  of  whom  about  10,000  could  be  sent  inito  the  field. 

Remarks. — Service  &om  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  y«ar>  in  two 
levies :  substitution. 

THE   TROOPS  OF  3aESSEN-DARM8TADT  j(PBVS8IAiN  PAXXSBN). 

Jkfantry.— t2  brigades  ^=^  4  regiments,  or  .8  battalions  of  3  companies 
=^t80.41  men. 

CAyAi*RX.-TlTegiment  chevau-legets,  of  S^livisioBs  ^r  6  squadrons 
;=  1404  jnen. 

Artillery^ — 2  companies  of  fioot  artillery  of  12  guns,  1  company 
of  horse  artillery  of  6  guns,  1  company  of  artUlery  train  .;*=  847  .raw. 

Pioneers. — 1  company,  with  half  a  pontoon  tmxh  ^aad  about  120 
xnen. 

Total  strength  of  the  Hessen-Barmstadt  troops,  li),498  men,  with 
18  guns,  of  whom  about  9000  could  take  the  field. 

Bemarks. — Six  years'  service,  with  ^lubstHution ;  two  of  them  reserve. 

NASSAU. 

.    Infantry. — 7  battalions  of  4  companies  =  6745  men. 
Artillery. — 2  companies  of  516  men,  and  12  guns. 
Pioneers. — -56  men. 
Total  strength,  7317  men,  with  12  guns. 
Bemarks. — Six  years'  service,  with  substitution. 

BRUNSWICK   (PRUSSIAN  PATTiaiN,  3LACK.  UNIFORM). 

Infantry. — 1  regiment  of  2  line  and  ,2  Landwehr.bafcfcaUans,;l  bat- 
jtalion  of  giuards. 

Cavalry. — 1  regiment  of  hussars  of  2  squadrons,  and  2  squadrons 
Landwehr. 

Together  amounting  to  4857  men. 

.Arxiluery. — 302  men,  with  12  guns. 

Total  strength,  5359  men,  with  12  guns  (including  the.jeath'*^  miBli%). 

Memarks* — Seisen  jeaw'  service,  i^diiig  two  ^fmB'xemxwe:;  fub- 
stitution. 
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XKOlCLVHBURO-SCfiWEKIK  (POTSSIAH  "Pk^htOM^m 

Irfaxtrt. — 1  srenadier  bottaUon  ik  4  eompsniesy  965  mas ;  2  mus- 
keteer battaHons  of  4  companies,  1866  men;  1  ^gUl  MtAm  of  *  4  ibm- 
paniesy  628  men. 

Cavalry.— 1  regiment  of  4  squadrons,  and  GKBhti^. 

Artiixert  and  Pioveers.— ^54  men,  wi^  16  gmn. 

Total  strength,  4752  men,  ^th  16  guns. 

Remorks.'''^Wai  jears  serrice :  subsuUitMni. 

MECXLRNBUROHSTRSLm   (nOSSIAN  Ti^tVtltlS).      '    '    .    \ 

Imfahtrt. — 1  battalion  of  4  companies  =  Tlf  "men,  "attd  SHQ-  iom 

reserve.  '  "" ''  '    \/ 

ouxeNBtma  (fruswah  rAi*Riftr)t    '^  .  '""; 

iHFAirrRT.— 4  bAttaHons  of  5  companies  l[uidu<^g^  iflle  cdmdai^ 
^B  2280  men. 

Cavalry; — 3  squadrons  =  410  men.  '    "  *     /   '  "  *  V 

Artillery. — 2  companies  of  369  men,  and  16  |^nS;^1hf'iteL 
ordnance. 

Total  strength,  3673  men,  with  16  guns  (inckidingresme).* 

Remarks. — Six  jears'  serrice :  substitution. 

THE  8AX0N  PSI9CIPALITIB8.  ■»  v :  ^ 

The  contingents  of  the  PrincipaHties  are  made  tip  ex(9uiitv6l/9P  in- 
fantry, and  form  the  so-called  ^  reserve  division**  of  liie  O^niM' ri^SM 
Army,  altiiough  it  is  probable  this  arrangement  ifould  be  dei^trdyed'&i 
case  of  a  general  war.  Since  1848  tiiese  contin^^tsliave  he>6ik^gnidj 
improved,  by  introducing  Prussian  organisation.  The  colour  of  tfa« 
umform  is  green,  but  oth^wise  they  beiur  a  great  resenribbiiice  with  the 
Prussian  soldiers.* 

The  several  contingents  are:  ,  \      * 

5aoA<«n-7Fam/ir.— 2  battalions  of  infantry  of  about  lQ06me»e«htke 
war  establishment  In  case  of  need,  a  third  battalion  (reserviF)^  f  090 
men  can  be  formed.  \'*\ 

Saxe-Cohurg  Gotha. — 2  battalions  of  iufentry  =  126G  m^n^lo  y^Sof^ 
may  be  added,  in  case  of  need,  a  reserve  battalion  of  800  iuen.  Tl)0i.tfitel 
strength,  on  a  war  complement,  would  therefore  be  abo«t<t8W^«MNii»  ''' 

Sachsen-Meininffen. — 1  battalion  of  5  companies  oii'ir  war  f^otji^p 
=  1142  men.  ;    '/f  \.  . *:,,>, 

Saxe-AUenburg. — 1  battalion  on  a  war  footing,  inclucBajg  Msieamk 
about  1400  men.  In  case  of  a  foreign  war,  tiiese  fiMor^SibRm^^'diicIiies 
could  furnish  an  infantry  corps  of  from  6000  lo  7000  men.'  *    "  *^* 

The  three  Anhaltin^  Principalities  bring  into  the  "field  ab<^f^f^  m^q^ 
including  reserve,  divided  into  3  battalions,  and  reoigi^nia^rmce  %i4B 
entirely  on  the  Pinissian  model.  \-    .  rr .  T 

The  two  Principalities  of  Reuss,  including  reserrt^  about^  900  ibiHi,  m 
1  battalion.  .Lu    vtij  ^^ 

The  two  Principalities  of  Schwart^burg-Rmdolstadt  aod!^QIiae]BN&«mi9a 
together,  including  reserve,  about  1500  men.  -  :.^  - 

The  Principality  of  WaMeck,  I  batiaJioii  of  800  inen,  taMn%  'ttdm 
OBoellent  riflemen. 

The  Principalities  of  Lippe  Detmold  and  ScIiaamBurg,.inoludiug  re^ 
serve,  about  1300  men.  . 
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The  Prindpality/of  ^Liohtanstoia,  inebding  reserve,  about  83  men. 
The  Landgrnmie  of  Qeasen^Homburgy  including  reserve,  about  350 

The  total  strength  df  all  these  contingents,  forming  the  reserve  division, 
inoloding  jeaerym^  ^fn^ieisffUf  would  amount  to  16,000  men,  about 
12,000  of  whoqXr^w  ^  4^ployed  in  a  foreign  campaign.  Thej  are 
exeellently  drilled,  ana  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency. 

The  free  towns,  Hambt^^,  I4f]^j9^,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort^  have  the 
only  contingents  in  Germany  composed  of  volunteers.  They  furnish 
about  3500  meiv  iiiyp^4^.ii^chiding  reserve,  and  469  dragoons.  They 
are  after  the  Prussia^  patterq^  and  excellent  troops,  as  they  are  principally 
soldiers  who  have  served  their  time  in  other  armies. 

We  have  purpospfe  jH^ijt>tp<i  Jh^  contingents  which  Holland  and  Den- 
mark shoutd^  iur^^  to.  the  German  Army  of  Confederation.  Either 
those  kingdoms  would  unite  with  Germany,  and  then  bring  their  entire 
armies  into  the  field,  or,  in  the  ipther  case,  they  would  hold  back  their 
eoxitif|gent9.  J^  4^4$.^nd  1849  HoUand  dvinot  send  a  single  man  to  take 
part  in  the  Scnleswig-Uolstein  campaign,  though  portions  of  even  the 
smallest  (jr^p9(i|)^^f^tti}gents  were  obliged  to  ma^rch.  It  would  be  absuid 
to  calculate  on  any  assistance  from  Denmark,  where  the  soldiers  are 
severely  punished  for  evincing  the  slightest  feeling  of  partiality  for 
GTermany. 

.  If  we  xeq^it^late  the  strength  of  all  the  troops  of  the  various  states 
w}ucb  th^y  could  furnish  at  short  notice  for  a  foreign  campaign,  without 
weakening  the  necessary  prisons,  dep6ts,  and  reserves  at  home,  we 
shall  have  the  following  satisfactory  result : 
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In  these  details  we  have  purposely  taken  ihe  lowest  figpntea,  and  calcu- 
lated so  many  ti;oops  kept  at  home  either  permanently  or  fior^efonna- 
tioQ  of  reserves  and  dep6ts,  that  there  can  he  ho  oefimency  in  tbea. 
Sudi  9k  body  of  troops  as  we  have  oolleoted  above  could  be  pve|>ared  to 
march  in  at  the  most  six  or  eight  weeks,  .and  be  employed  in  lysy  cwm- 
paign  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  The  troops  left  behind,  whioh 
we  have  generally  assumed  at  one-fourth,  would  be  asf^ply*  sH&^ut  to 
cover  camialties,  and  the  full  strength  of  ithese^oops  could  always  be 
kept  up. 

We  believe  that  with  the  above  figures  we  have  established  our  pie- 
position,  namely,  that  Germany  contuos,  'in  addition  to  Austria  and 
Prussia,  ample  elements  to  afibrd  us  most  material  assistanee.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  many  of  these  soldiers  hi^e  alseadj  smelt 
powder  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  'and  th^  are  generaUy 

^^taunch  troops.     Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  a  bid  at  onee,  aa  vro  dm 

,  with  tiie  old  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  the  last  century,  and.bn^  the  re- 
giments at  so  much  a  score,  than  seduce  these  troops  from  th^  allegiance 
as  wo  are  now  doing  ?  Deserters  cannot  make  good,  soldiers,  and  we  aie 
a&aid'that  the  majority  now  congregated  at  Heligoland  belong  to  diat 

•category.  It  is  not  at  all  like  the  English  spirit  to  have  a  steafBer 
cruising  off  Hamburg  to  pick  up  men,  and  bullying  the  <»vic  counol 
whenever  it  interferes,  as  it  is  most  justly  entitled  to  do.  In  fact,  duimg 
the  whole  of  the  present  war,  it  is  most  humiliating  to  &id  hardly  a  trace 
of  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers.  They  defied  the  whole  wadd,  and 
emerged  victoriously  from  the  contest — though  it  is  true  that  our  coun- 
cils were  then  directed  by  a  Put  and  not  by  a  Palmerston — while  we, 
despite  our  6uthful  allies,  are  checked  by  a  smgle  fiMixess.  A  change 
has  evidently  come  over  us  :  the  ill  effects  of  a  thirty  years'  peace  must 

.  be  eradicated,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  we  shall  regain  that  proud 
position  which  our  ancestors  gained  for  us,  and  which  we  are  bound,  by 
every  tie  of  honour  and  interest,  to  maintain. 

But  to  attain  that  end,  we  must  set  to  work  in  a  very  different  bshvxa. 
The  time  for  timid  negotiation  is  long  past.  We  cannot  think  of  peace 
till  we  have  effectually  humbled  our  foe.  Fortunately  for  us,  Lord  JoKn 
has  been  got  rid  of,  and  we  trust  with  him  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
humbug  of  diplomacy.  The  insane  babble  of  cedant  arma  togcB  must  be 
utterly  forgotten,  and  we  must  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  soul  to 
defeat  an  enemy  such  as  we  never  yet  had  before  us.  To  do  so  will 
indubitably  entail  great  sacrifices ;  but  those  we  will  gladly  make,  as  long 
as  we  feel  convinced  that  we  have  entrusted  the  destinies  of  the  nation  to 
worthy  hands.  Eventually,  the  solution  of  the  momentous  question  miist 
be  given  to  the  right  men,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  England 
never  yet  worthily  prosecuted  a  great  war  under  a  Whig  admiDist];^tioii. 
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We  will  ask  our  kind  readers  for  a  brief  season  to  forget  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  and  leave  far  behind  them  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  its  hills  and  vales,  forests  and  meadows,  its  rivers  and  streams, 
towns  and  villages.     We  will  hurry  across  the  heaving  sea  which  sepa- 
rates sunny  Italy  from  the  black  mountains  of  Albania,  and  hold  a  south- 
eastern course  to  the  African  continent.     Even  Alexandria,  with  its 
•world-famous  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  its  Pompey's  Pillar,  with  its  cata- 
combs and  graves,  and  the  new  town,  offering  so  much  that  is  strange 
to  the  astonished  traveller  in  its  motley  mixture  of  Eastern  and  Western 
life,   is  left  behind,   and  we  will  finally  halt  between  the   31st  and  .  '     . 
32 nd  degrees  of  latitude  on  an  Egyptian  dahabiy ah,  near  the  Ajal«!^<^ 
village  of  Terraneh.     But  we  shall  require  some  rest  after  such  &  Jcoxi'gr 
trajety  and  we  will  therefore  enjoy  it  with  truly  Eastern /ar  nienj^fi  on     -'' 
tbe  deck  of  the  vessel  during  an  Egyptian  February  night  in  1854..  . 

In  the  bows  of  the  dahabiyah  the  silence  of  night  is  suddenlyU^r- •  - 
Tupted  by  the  melody  of  a  national  song,  in  which  a  young  Arab  Tiailir 
is  imparting  his  woes  to  his  only  friend,  the  night.     He  produces  siinjg}e      -  } 
sounds  from  the  darabuke,  the  earthen  drum  of  Eastern  singers,  and 
finally  concludes  his  chant  in  the  usual  fashion  of  all  Arab  love- songs : 

Ja  lele  !  ja  lele  !  ja  chabibti,  ja  lele  ! 

Oh  night !  ob  night !  my  own,  my  lovely  night ! 

Suddenly  the  dark  forms  of  his  sleeping  comrades  on  deck  are  se^ 
moving,  for  the  magic  power  of  the  words  ja  lele  reaches  the  heart  of  an 
Arab  even  in  sleep.  The  repeated  daculation  ^'  Allah !"  *'  Allah !"  and 
deep-drawn  sighs,  the  usual  symbols  of  applause  among  the  Orientals, 
reward  the  amatory  singer,  who  hangs  the  darabuke  on  a  pin  in  the 
mast,  wraps  himself  up  in  his  camel-hair  cloak,  and  lays  himself  down  to 
enjoy  a  refreshing  sleep  by  the  side  of  his  comrades. 

Just  in  front  of  the  vessel  four  swarthy  old  fellows  are  cowering,  cross- 
legged,  among  the  reeds  on  shore.  A  white  turban  covers  the  smoothly- 
shaven  head,  and  the  thick,  broad-striped  abaje  protects  the  lean,  sun- 
burnt body  from  the  unusual  freshness  of  the  February  breeze.  A  half- 
burnt  fire  of  durra  branches  throws  a  flickering  .glare  upon  them.  Only 
rarely  do  they  remove  the  Arab's  inseparable  companion,  the  glowing 
schibuk,  from  their  mouth,  to  carry  on  a  short  conversation  about  the 
gins,  or  evil  spirits,  that  sit  at  the  cross-roads  and  mock  the  good 
Moslem ;  or  about  the  Franks,  who  have  come  so  great  a  distance  to 
pay  them  a  visit ;  or  about  other  strange  things  which  fill  the  head  of 
the  smoking  Arab  with  utter  confusion,  while  not  forgetting  to  praise 
the  singer  and  his  ballad.  Four  lances,  adorned  at  the  top  with  a  short 
tuft  of  black  ostrich  feathers,  are  fixed  in  the  ground  near  the  old  men, 
and  prove  their  owners  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  vessel. 

Gradually  the  Great  Bear  draws  near  the  verge  of  the  nocturnal 
horizon,  and  shows  that  the  midnight  hour  is  already  past.  The  sound 
of  men  and  animals  moving  rapidly  is  heard  from  the  neighbouring 
village.     It  draws  nearer ;  a  shot  is  fired,  and  flashing  torches  of  wood 
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illumine  a  grotesque  congregation  with  their  blood-red  glare.  The 
hand-shakings  continually  exchanged  between  the  new  arrivals  and  our 
four  watchmen,  and  a  n^pasttd  ^  Scdmm  oleiA  ja  achuje^  taibin  V* 
^" Peace  be  with  thee,  O  my  brother!  Art  thou  well?")  calm  our 
^prehensions  as  to  the  designs  <»f  the  strangers^  which  are  anything 
but  hostile.  They  have  come  to  escort  us  as  expected  friends  on  a  tour 
through  the  Lybian  Desert  to  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  for  the 
.  road  is  unsafe,  and  predatory  Beduins  carry  on  their  plundering  trade  en 
Ae  caravan  route,  especially  before  midnight. 

The  occupiers  of  the  vessel  are  aroused,  and  the  huge  stable  lantern, 
in  whose  flame  hundreds  of  large  and  small  buzzing  musquitoes  terminate 
their  brief  existence,  throws  a  dull  light  over  the  deck  of  the  dahabiyah. 
Three  Europeans  leave  the  vessel,  armed  with  guns  and  pistols  to  the 
teeth,  and  join  the  motley  group,  where  they  are  reverentially  greeted 
by  the  Fellahin  and  the  Sons  of  the  Desert.  The  latter,  a  Beduin  tribe, 
iniich  lives  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Terraneh,  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  provide  for  our  s^ety; 
and  the  old  Schech  of  the  caravan  route,  who  also  escorts  us,  has  offered 
his  life  as  a  guarantee  for  ours.  They  are  tall,  handsome  fellows,  of  a 
swarthy  complexion,  beardless,  with  small  twinkling  eyes,  caused  by  the 
blending  rays  of  the  sun,  9X\  young  men,  and  full  of  the  highest  spirits. 
A  simple  white  cotton  robe  covers  their  hardened  bodies  as  an  under- 
garment ;  a  broad  cloak,  slung  round  the  head  and  neck,  protects  them 
from  wind  and  cold.  They  are  armed  with  flint  firelocks  above  six 
feet  in  length,  and  carry  powder  and  ball  in  a  leathern  pouch,  while 
others  bear  in  addition  long  lances,  like  those  already  described.  The 
animals  they  have  provided  for  our  excursion  consist  of  the  three  most 
useful  representatives  of  the  animal  world  which  modem  Egypt  eaa 
produce — of  four  long-pacing  camels,  a  good-tempered,  rouch^enduring 
horse,  and  ten  donkeys.  The  camels  are  dragged  down  to  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  neck-rope ;  they  are  then  laden  with  instruments,  port- 
folios, provisions  for  three  days,  and,  above  all,  with  water-skins.  With 
ear-piercing  yells,  their  thick  tongues  protruding  from  their  drippings 
mouths,  the  ships  of  the  desert  receive  their  burden  in  a  kneeling 
posture.  The  European  swings  himself  into  the  cushioned  Turkish 
saddle  of  the  only  horse  which  Terraneh  can  offer,  thrusting  his  feet 
into  the  comfortable  crescent  stirrups,  and  seizing  the  rope  which  serves 
as  bridle  to  the  noble  animal.  The  remainder  of  our  party  and  a  portion 
of  the  Beduins  try  with  a  clever  leap  to  reach  the  back  of  the  little 
swift-footed  donkeys,  whose  proverbial  laziness  is  belied  in  Egypt.  But 
we  are  worse  off  than  if  we  had  to  perform  our  travels  on  foot  through 
the  desert.  A  rough,  tremendously  broad  cushion  occupies  the  place  of 
the  saddle.  The  donkey  goes  wherever  it  pleases,  unless  the  Frank  is 
acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  method  of  guiding  it,  which  is  alao 
applied  to  the  camel.  A  little  bent  stick,  with  which  the  animal  is 
struck  either  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  neck,  is  the  bridle  which  directs 
it.  A  more  careful  study  of  our  donkeys,  for  which  our  desert  ride 
affords  us  ample  time  and  leisure,  leads  us  to  the  remarkable  observation 
that  they  may  be  divided  into  three  categories — ^the  long-eared,  the 
'lort-eared,  and  the  intermediate.  This  strange  definition  mil  W 
-^Uy  comprehended,  if  we  add  the  remark,  that  whenever  an  EgyptaJaa 
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oatehes  a  strange  cionkej  in  flagrante  delicto  graziiig  on  his  pastarage, 
lie  cuts  off  the  upper  part  of  the  ear ;  in  case  of  r^setition,  performs  the 
same  operation  on  the  other  ear ;  and,  on  the  tlurd  occa«on»  kills  the 
sinner.  I  was  allotted  a  gr^  donkej,  with  both  ears  lopped,  which  its 
owner  reooramended  to  me  with  a  remark  I  did  not  understand  at  fir^ 
<^  Hua  ehar&mi  kebtr,  lakin  matchi  taib!*  (^*  He's  i^  great  sooundiel, 
but  he  is  a  good  one  to  go.") 

The  procession  is  gradually  arranged.  The  camels  in  front,  w«  Franks 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  at*med  Sons  of  the  Desert,  march  in  the 
darkness  from  the  bank  of  the  river  up  an  acclivity  towards  the  desert 
It  is  about  four  in  the  morning,  the  air  seems  terribly  cold,  a  penetrating 
mist  thoroughly  drenches  the  cloaks  in  which  we  had  shivering  wrapped 
ourselves.  Suddenly,  an  obstacle  checks  the  course  of  the  silently- 
moving  caravan.  A  broad  canal,  cut  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to 
ihe  higher  lands  at  the  period  of  the  inundation,  appears  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty.  There  is  no  bridge,  so  nothing  is  left  us  but  (o  wade 
through  it.  We  clamber  with  difficulty  on  the  tall  backs  of  the  camels, 
or  mount  upon  the  Arabs ;  the  Beduins  cleverly  wrap  their  garment  like 
a  turban  round  their  heads,  and  with  noisy  shouts  men  and  animals  enter 
the  cold  element.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  canal  we  find  that  the 
luxuriant  display  of  organic  life  has  deserted  us,  and  with  solemn  reflec- 
tions we  cross  the  desolate  border  of  an  immense  tract  utterly  devoid  of 
vegetation,  and  thrice  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Gradually  the  night,  with  its  sea  of  stars,  disappears ;  but  for  a  long 
while  a  dense  mist  prevents  the  desired  prospect  of  the  desert,  and  we 
are  only  able  to  distinguish  that  the  rarely-trodden  road  beneath  our  feet 
is  composed  of  pebbles,  from  which  at  rare  intervals  a  scrubby  bush, 
more  prickly  than  leaves,  laboriously  forces  its  way  into  daylight,  to  have 
its  brief  existence  cut  shorter  by  a  long-haired  camel  or  hungry  donkey. 
Suddenly  a  pale  strip  of  light  on  the  eastern  horizon  lightens  up  the  dark 
earth,  and  long,  bright,  grey  shadows  precede  the  caravan.  But  these 
soon  disappear  in  turn,  and  a  dazzlingiy  bright  orb  rises  above  the  white 
strips  of  mist,  surrounded  by  coruscating  beams,  like  the  head  of  a  saint 
with  a  brilliant  gloriole.  It  is  the  sun,  which  has  gained  the  victory 
over  night.  For  the  first  time  we  salute  it  in  the  desert,  and  for  the 
first  time  it  displays  to  us  the  picture  of  the  desert  in  all  its  horror.  Not 
a  tree  to  cheer  the  anxiously-seeking  eye  with  even  a  slight  mark  of 
Tegetative  life,  not  a  verdant  spot  inviting  us  to  rest  and  refresh  our- 
selves, but,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  over  the  dead  scene,  only  desolate 
fields  of  boulders  and  pebbles,  which  seem  to  us  like  the  surface  of  a 
petrified  ocean.  The  desert  plateau,  itself  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  frequently  rises  in  elevations  of  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet,  then  sinks  into  deep  ravines,  through  which  timid 
herds  of  active  black-eyed  g^azelles  bound  away,  or  a  band  of  black 
snorting  bufialoes  rushes,  with  their  tails  high  in  the  air.  Our  idea, 
that  the  desert  was  a  plain  covered  foot-deep  with  a  layer  of  soft  sand,  is 
soon  found  to  be  erroneous,  for  it  is  in  f^t  a  mountainous  country,  with 
a  hard  stony  soil,  on  which  the  shifting  sand  only  collects  in  parts  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  the  wind.  Furrows  of  a  foot  in  breadth,  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  side  by  side,  and  not  unlike  the  tramways  of  a  railroad, 
run  along  in  a  winding  direction,  and  traverse  the  desert  diagonally 
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from  one  point  on  the  bonzoa  to  another.  These  are  tlie  sole  mftrks  of 
It  road,  toe  sole  oonsdatory  witnesses  of  humanity  in  these  de^rts. 
Here  and  there  we  come  upon  a  pile  of  stones,  or  the  hle^hed  bones  of 
fallen  camels,  which,  senre  as  sign-pQsts  ^o  the  Bedula;  at  times  the 
eagle-tn^  {nUhe  ^nUr\  artificidly  arranged  piles  of  slboo^s;,  wiili  the 
carcase  of  a  donkey  in  tixe  centre,  serve  to  measui^  distances,  wUch  he 
is' wont  to  calculate  by  ma/agifa9>  as  the  boatman  dn  the. Nile  does  his 
by  birkes. 

The  mid-day  sun  is,  at  its  zenith.  Its  burning  beams  piei^e  througb 
the  wMte  cloths  that  shield  the  brow,  and  its  dazzling  glare  at  length 
Qtteriy  wearies  the  smartipg  eye*  At  the  same  time,  trdnspareht  mists 
rise  from  the  grounds  and  play  axound  us  in  immense  circles.  They  iu»e 
the  childMQ  of  the*  sunbeams,  which  rise,  from  the  heated  ^ound,  atd 
float  restiesaly  above  the  surfece,  rising  and  inking  irregularly^  tfiter 
prostradon  at  length  aem^  on  the  wearied  body,  arms  ala'd  tegs  are 
afiGsoted-witb  a. spasmodic  trembling  mipvement,  and  the  parched  tongue 
pants  Tor  water*  But  ihe  caravan  does  not  halt  yet,  and  tjhe  **  ^ia 
sefmetsse^'  (^'a  liltle/furtber  only")  of  the  Beduins  no  loi^ger  satisfies  the 
impatient  iiiquiffw»  But  see  I  at  some  distance  in  front  of  us^  close  to 
the  horizos,  vfhat  a  glorious  scene  presents  itself  to  our  dellglitefd  eyas ! 
A  lov«ly  lake  witb  its  blue  waters  is  extended  before  us,  shady  trees  gr6w 
on  its  banks,  on  which  human  forms  are  moving  back  and  forwards. 
With  renewed  strength  and  fresh  courage  we  begin  to  hasten  toward^  the 
sea;  but  the  child  of  the  desert  knows  it  better  than  we  do,  and  remarks, 
wiA'  a  smile :  ^^  No,  lord,  that  is  no  lake,  but  only  Satan's  waters — 
naii^  SeheHAfL**  One  of  the  frequent  mirages  in  the  desert  ^'as  bitteriy 
deceived  us. 

Our  young  Ai^bs  hardly  share  at  all  in  our  fatigue,  for  they  ^tep  out 
heartily  over  the  burning  soil,  and  sing  separately,  or  in  <phorus,  verses 
frcmi  we  Kcffan,  Oir  love  and  war-songs.  The  last  consist  of  a  sh^rt 
triumphal  paenn^  generally  ending  with  the  verse,  <'  The  tents  of  the  foe 
are  destroyed!"  At  the  same  time  they  execute  their  war-dani^e,  in 
which  liiey  twirl  their  long  guns  roimd  their  head  like  their  reeds,  And 
with  a  shout  of  joy  fire  a  salvo  into  the  air.  Above  all,  we  most  admire 
the  merriment  of  a  Beduin  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  (for 
in  the  true  ,^Uab  fa$bion  ht  is  ignorant  of  his  own  age),  the.  son  of  our 
caravan  Schech,  who  puts  no  bounds  to  his  love-son^s,  whToh  "he  caufees 
the  desert  to  xe-eofao  widi  in  a  loud,  harmonious  voice.  Bfe  is  about  to 
irisit  Ids  seecnd  wUfe,wha  is  staying  with  her  father  in  the  Ngiti-oii  Valley, 
while  ht  baa  left  the  other  behind  in  T^rraneh. 

About  one  o'clock  we  bait  in  a  ravine.  After,  a  hurried^  frugal  meal, 
we  sttot  afresh,  and,  after  going  up  and  down  hi^l  till  four  !n  tne  after- 
'  noon,  we  at  last  inoimt  a  ^steep  acclivity,  after  a  i^narch  of 'ibotit  fifty 
miles.  There,  in  a  long,  narrow  valley,  \rhose  opposite  wall  'rises  lUmost 
^petfpendicidailY^  we  see  six  lakes,  with  da^  blu/e  glistening ^ater,  before 
us,  survounded^  by  a  dense  belt  of  reed  and  grasses,  and  in  this  hollow, 
some  distanco  apart,  four  long  building?  resembling  fortresses,  "wKcb 
senn  to  injfite  us  to  seek  repose  within  their  walls.  What  a  cheerful, 
snuHng  sceae,  in  comparison  to  the  melancholy  desert !  And  y^t  the 
vegetation  ev€ta  here  is  so  uniform,  so  scanty !  Herds  of  buffaloes  traverse 
the  valley ;  and  a  motley  mass  of  voiceless  birds-— chief  of  fillj  the  long- 
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legged  flamingoes,  with  their  gau4y  plumage — congregate  on  the  shores 
ofthe  lakes  to  quench  their  thirst  with  brackish  water. 

yVe  descend  slowly  to  the  plain,  and  soon  after  a  dense  forest  of  reeds 
(carix  cyperus)  impedes  the  progress  of  our  stumbling  animals.  The 
glTound  creaks  beneath. their  feet,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of 
^siltpi  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  hoar-frost.  This  salt,  wmeh 
effloresces  fpom  the  ground  by  capillary  attraction  for  miles  around  ike 
lakes,  is  the  Natron,  which  has  given  a  name  to  the  whole  district  We 
iipproach  the  largest  pf  the  Natron  Lakes.  Several  Arabs,  who  live  here 
in  this  boundless  desert  as  watchmen,  receive  us  with  a  well-intentioned 
fa^itasia — as  they  term  it — of  gun-shots,  and  greet  our  Beduin  com- 
panion^ with  real  Arabic  flowers  of  eloquence.  There  is  an  unending 
questioning  and  unanswering,  a  repetition  which  makes  our  heads  giddy. 
**.  O  my  brother,"  one  asks  the  other,  "  how  are  thy  father  and  thy 
xuother^  thy  son,  and  thy  horse,  thy  ass  and  thy  goat."  And  if  they  are 
on  very  friendly  terms,  the  long  query  is  terminated  with  the  o^erwise 
improper  remark,  "  And  how  is  the  mystery  of  the  people  of  tlra^oiise  ?*' 
vihicb  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary  paraphrase  ot  the  simpre^'  How's 
your  wife  ?"  But  we  survive  this  scene  with  true  Ai^ab  patience;  ^nd  are 
ijuartered  in  an  old  boarded  salt-room,  without  a  door,  in  which  reed 
mats  are  stretched  out  upon  the  sandy  soil.  We  have  hence  a  view  of 
the  lakes,  whose  shores  are  covered  with  a  number  of  large  and  stitmgely- 
formed  logs  of  petrified  wood. 

We  pass  a  restless  night  in  our  Natron  room.  The  camels,  ruminating 
"with  a  loud  noise,  and  with  their  knees  fastened  together,  donkeys  and 
horses,  with  their  fore-feet  hobbled,  lie  in  company  with  the  smll^g 
l^eduins  before  our  room.  But  in  what  condition  does  the  nexi  nrorn 
find  us  ?  Stung  and  bitten  by  fleas  and  buzzing  musquitoes,  and  two 
other  members  of  the  insect  family,  which  the  Bible  queues  among  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  which,  at  the  present  day,  French  wit  in  the  land 
Qf  the  Pharaohs, designates  "light  and  heavy  cavalry,"  we  dan  hardly 
discover  a  square  inch  of  surface  on  our  bodies  unattacked. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  soon  dispels  any  melancholy  reminiscences 
of  the  past  night  of  horror.  We  talk  with  the  watchmen  about  Uie 
nature  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  whose  fall  and  rise  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  noticing  at  the  same  tn^yj|^their  stag- , 
nant  and  salt  water  is  dyed  of  a  blood-red  hue  yicbgflB^^robably  by 
infusoria,  but  at  some  distance  off  appears  dark  bll^^ina  when  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind  produces  crimson  waves.  And,  in  conclusion,  we 
visit  the  ruins  of  a  small  Roman  fort  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lakes. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  caravan  starts  a^esh,  to  visit  the  largest 
of  the  four  ancient  Coptic  monasteries,  which  is  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  further  on.  A  leave-taking,  rich  in  words,  accompanied  by  the 
tinkling  reward  of  Backshish,  that  magic  word  which  buzzes  in  the  tra- 
veller's ear  for  years  after  his  return  home,  separates  us  for  a  lifetime 
from  the  Natron-guarding  Arabs.  We  surmount  a  rather  steep  acclivity, 
and  see  from  the  broad  crest  of  the  hill  three  monasteries  before  us, 
bathed  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  setting  sun,  in  the  centre  the  one  which 
is  the  object  of  our  expedition.  '  They  appear  to  us  so  near  that  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  the  different  parts  of  the  bmldings,  and  even  the  tops 
of  the  palms,  which  rise  from  the  garden  above  the  lofty  walls*    While 
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we  flui^  wt  shall  ^eadi  the  monasteiy  in  half  an  hour,  we  are  eompeUed 
to  ride  three  good  houM  at  a  sharp  trot  ere  we  stand  heneath  its  walla* 
The  evening  bell»  which  summonB  the  pious  brethren  to  prayer,  aenda  its 
elear  clang  across  to  na.  How  strangely  we  are  affected  by  the  &niilWir 
sound  in  the  desert.  A  thoosand  sweet  reminisoenoes  of  the  distant  hoiae 
and  the  beloved  family  rise  before  the  dreamii^  mind,  and  decave  the 
longing  hearty  in  the  same  way  as  the  mirage  does  the  pilgrim  in  tiie 
desert. 

For  the  last  ^e  the  sun  casts  its  beams  athwart  the  melandioly  deeevt^ 
<hen  it  disappears,  and  with  it  the  last  degree  W  its  precious  blessing — 
heat.  A  cold,  almost  freezing  n<»rth  wind  blows  across  the  desert,  and 
oompek  us  to  wrap  ourselves  in  thick  shawls.  The  loud  Aarr,  horrf  oi 
the  Beduint  drives  the  animals  on  at  a  quicker  rate,  and  at  last  tine 
monastery  wall,  with  its  turret-like  entrance,  is  dose  before  us.  Three 
Beduins,  at  their  head  the  cautious  old  Scheoh,  with  their  guns  oodced, 
hurry  forward  to  reconnoitre  whether  any  predatory  Arabs  may  not  be 
lying  in  ambush.  Their  caution  is,  fortunately,  unnecessary,  and  so  they 
•oen  pull  lustily  at  the  long  cord  which  hangs  down  firom  an  orifice  in 
the  tower,  and  sets  the  strangera'  hell  in  motion.  We  must  wait  a  long 
while  ere  an  answer  is  given  its,  and  have,  consequently,  time  afforded  ua 
to  examine  the  locality  more  closely.  A  rtrong,  insurmountable  wall 
forms  a  hirge  quadrangle  roun^  the  building,  rising  to  a  height  of  ab6iit 
sixty  feet.  The  Coptic  cross ,j)k  let  into  the  wall  above  the  gateway.  The 
•mall,  low  door,  through  which  it  is  only  possible  to  pass  in  a  stooping 
posture,  is  almost  entirely  blocked  up  by  two  huge  masses  c^  rock,  and,  in 
addition,  guarded  by  a  door  thickly  mounted  wi£h  iron.  The  tops  of  fruit- 
besSing  palms  rise  above  the  top  of  the  wall. 

'  In  the  mean  while  voices  become  audible  in  the  interior  of  the  gi^e- 
wi^,-^and  an  animated  discussion  is  carried  on  with  the  Beduins,  who 
thrust  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  the  Europeans  under  the  door. 
After  a  long  discussion  the  bolts  are  finally  withdrawn,  the  door.cieaks 
on  its  rusty  hing^,  and  a  dozen  human  forms  march  out  like  deniieos  of 
th^  tonib.  Their  appearance  has  something  gloomy  and  awe-inspiring, 
which  is  augmented  by  die  melancholy  entourage  and  the  twiUghi.  A 
black  or  blue  turban,  the  distinction  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt,  is 
^<do0ely  wrapped  round  the  pale,  sickly  face  of  each  individual  that 
emerges  from  jHie  darkness  of  the  gateway.  A  long  dark  robe  surrounds 
^eir  wasted  bodies^  Evidently  pleased,  they  seize  our  hands  with  many 
polite  speeches,  press  them  to  their  lips,  and  almost  put  ua  to  shame  by 
ihmr  fraternal  <Kmduct.  They  make  incessant  eoBCoses  feu*  not  having 
opened  the  door  immediately,  but  they  fancied  we  were  Beduins,  eone  to 
take  the  monastery  by  stratagem.  At  length  they  invite  us  to  pass 
throf^h  the  narrow  gateway,  while  the  animals  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bedinns  are  compelled  to  camp  without :  we  troveme  a  narrow  paasage^ 
and  at  last  reach  an  open  hall,  in  whk^  other  monks,  with  their  yellow 
wax  tapers  in  their  hand,  politely  receive  us.«  They  hold  th^  hands 
before  their  eyes,  which  are  swollen  with  illness,  in  order  to  defend  tbeoi 
from  the  yellow  glare.  Each  new  arrival  approaches  us  reverent^  t» 
kiss  onr  hands  and  cause  us  fresh  embarrassment.  In  the  meMi  wm^A 
room  is  being  got  ready  for  the  Prankish  guests.  We  are  oondnelad 
aoross  two  oourt-yards — the  last  -being  OEuamented  wi^  m  .gaad^  in 
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• 
/vnkich  tall  palms  rise  up  from  the-  centre  c£  lo«r  bushes^  a  real  oask  in 
this  desert  scene— to  ike  uppermost  of  two  terraces,  up  a  flight  of  atone 
■Steps,  in  such  dilapidated   condition  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ 
^extareme  caution  in  scaling  them.     Our  room  is  rather  spacious,  and  per- 
Toded  with  that  <Hsgnsting  odour  whieh  betn^s  the  vicinity  of  a  Copt. 
It  ia  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  wooden  lattice,  and  covered  with 
old  mats  and  carpets,     it  contains  two  low  windows  looking  out  on  the 
eourt,  a  strongly-grated  hole  affording  a  prospect  of  the  desert,  and,  in 
addition^  somewhere  about  ten  orifices,    through   which   tlie  draught 
whistles  its  pleasant  tune.  All  the  monks  collect  in  and  before  our  apart* 
menty  and  the  proper  introductions  now  commence.     Two  very  aged 
blind  Fatres  stand  at  the  head  of  the  community.      With  real  i)aab 
loquacity  they  tell  us  that  the  monastery  is  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
old— just  about  three-and- thirty  centuries  younger  than  many  of  the 
iBortuary  chapels  at  Gizih — ^and  is  named  after  the  Syrian  virgin,  because 
in  earlier  tinges  Syrians  inhabited  it  in  common  with  Egyptians.     ^^  We 
pray  thrioe  a  day  to  Giod,"  thus  they  conclude,  with  a  certain  amount  g£ 
a^f-daudaticm,  **in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing.   We  fast  on  Tuesday's  and  Fridays ;  and,  as  we  eat  no  meat  on  those 
days^  we  consider  you  fortunate  in  coming  to-day  (Saturday)  instead  ef 
yesterday*     In  addition,  we  is^at  for  forty  days  at  Easter  and  Christmas." 
After  expresnng  a  wish  to  be  present  next  morning  at  early  mass,  we 
are  invited  to  supper.     With  our  legs  crossed  under  us  we  crouch  in  a 
fetiguing.  position  with  the  fathers  of  the  monastery  round  a  circular 
board,  which  stands  upon  a  supporter  hardly  a  foot  in  height,  and  forms 
with  it  adorable  table.     Soup,  with  sweet  potatoes,  and  cold  veal,  form 
the  bill  of  fare ;  and  there  are  about  tiiirty  small  loaves,  made  of  maize. 
The  water,  whaoh  we  drink  out  of  earthenware  vessels,  called  quUen^ 
tastes  salt  and  bad,  and  would  furnish  a  naturalist  a  famous  opportunity 
.£»r  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  infusotia.     The  monks  obtain  it  from  a 
de^  -well  wi^in  the  monastery.     The  food  is  rigidly  devoured  without 
the  aid  of  spoons,  forks,  or  knives ;  and  though  we  strangers  cannot  in 
oonsequenoe  manage  the  soup  with  any  degree  of  success,  the  old  Coptic 
fathers  are  practised  hands.     With  reverent  gestures  they  draw  back  the 
long  sleeve  of  their  robe,  aiid  dip  the  bread,  together  with  the  half  of 
their  right  hand,  into  the  wooden  bowl,  and  then  carefuUy  lick  their 
fingers.     We  notice  with  surprise  that  these  Christian  monks  neither 
oooamence  nor  terminate  the  meal  with  a  prayer,  and  we  already  begin 
to  form  well-founded  doubts  as  to  tbeir  piety.     After  the  termination  ef 
eupper  we  descend  with  all  the  monks  into  the  court-yard,  where  a  violent 
wind  is  blowing  among  the  branches  of  the  palm-trees,  at  a  temperature 
«£  16  deg.  Reaumur.     The  yellow  tapers,  which  are  frequently  blown 
eo^  cast  a  uckly  glare  over  the  cells  of  tl^  monks,  but  it  is  'sufficiently 
strong  lor  QB  to  discover  a  horrifying  want  of  cleanliness  in  them.     In 
the  church,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  carved  screen,  into  the 
aavA  (^h^kal)  for  laymen,  and  the  choir  for  the  priest,  we  are  shown  with 
•Ittoat  childish  glee  the  wretchedly-painted  jpictures  of  saints,  and  the 
mmniiKies  of  two  holy  Copts,  who  once  lived  m  the  monastery.     Ostiich 
«ff0  are  suspended  by  lon^  cords  from  the  roof  of  the  church.     Upon  a 
MadtBg*desk  lies  a  rather  old  Copti- Arabic  book  of  gospels.     Each  page 
di  tba  TaHuin  is  dii^ured  with  spots  of  ^prtaae  ami  dried  jeUow  waX| 
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and  is  jnst  as  dirty  a«  the  d<!^' ob  ^ifiilili  U  liesjiU'  tfc&«bb«iif%tad  die 
whole  body  of  Copts  irihahitinjfih*  raoniit^.  '  lWfeiinoafei'Fraii^<«re 
then  led  fbrtfaer  to  a  qtiadnangukr*  bas^/'ffllM  Vi<^*^^i^y9"1^>'Hbl3sh 
water  from  the  deep  well,  ihto  which  Aie  InKNiiw  Miodbe  attunidfe^iii 
memory  of  Christ's  baptism  byiSt.  John.  A  'Si^cotiaicliap€^*»ki''v«ch 
.  during  the  fast  the  service  is  perft)rmed  in  a  kli^ltfagjpostain^  isbiiMd- 
cast  with  a  coarse  variety  of  eomr  Most  ptfcvdtiir  it  twefifabt  btadeon 
us  by  a  long  arehed  room,  wil^  traces  ^oficoMscf' old  paaotnq^ii  -  A  litig 
table  is  in  the  centre,  a  hundred  small'  loaves  Vk  upon  Ity^  and  «^fllMle 
bench  runs  down  either  side  of  it.  But  who'ttiidiwbef«(«reiike;ft«nts» 
who  will  take  then:  places  at  this  lo»g<labfe^kr<itehtort«l^tfae  d^aot? 
The  monks  explain  to  us  that  it  is  always  in  ton^neli  isr-^^wtiadeiiiig 
Beduins,  who  are  driven  by  hunger  to  pnll4;h^Btradge9(«''}ie]l;'iittd  hf%» 
monks  for  a  hospitable  reception.  .  '   .   T       jrt  ]..  «'m  ^.h 

Only  with  visible  repugnance,  and  after  lotag^ei]ftreaii^iiktfci'w6ioon« 
ducted  to  tlie  last  spot  in  the  whole  monasterr  indst^idefttvift^'iQripeedDn. 
We  slowly  climb  on  to  the  terrace  of  a  small  building  r^'bdnn^'^^^^icn 
laid  across  ^m  it  to  the  prqjec^g  thteshold'of  li  smidl^doorirhich  we 
see  slightly  above  us.  The  brot^r  who  contkiots  itf  wMnsi  W  toi  acoss 
the  tottering  bridge  with  caution.  The  heavy 'bol|s  a^  dvtt^oL'bsck, 
and  we  enter  a  confined  space,  from  which  andthe(r't^)or>  efiaally^^well 
guarded  leads  to  a  separate  room.  The  dignitari^  tof  ^fae  fbonaalkry 
roUow  at  our  heels,  and  closely  watch  our  every  .moveinteit(«^t  liaBtistli^ 
library,  whkjh  they  guard  with  Argu^  eyes.  We  fancy  we  liiatti^id  a 
collection  of  books  well  arranged,  rich  in  all  MSS. ;'  wt  wbaiiai^hiBbtic 
disorder  reigns  in  this  apartment  ?  Some  forty  lat^^oliniM%  ariostly 
containing  Arabic  and  Coptic  documents,  lie  confusedly  ioma  bedcli/  torn- 
out  pages  of  parchment  or  cotton  paper  cover  die  filtiiy^|^uBdy?the 
covers  are  neariy  aH  rotting,  and  worms  have  disfigured  tin  Icbfte^  by 
making  deep  holes.  Some  of  these  MSS.  are  prdmbir  four  <»r  An^ioen- 
turies  old,  biit  we  cannot  induce  the  monks  to  part^wisk  iflieto,  (&Aute  by 
money  or  petsuaeion^  ^*  Lord !"  says  the  prior  of  the- monaster}^  f^4faese 
book^  were  written  by  brethren  who  have  rested  in  the  lto^tif^eaisdi>for 
ages.  At  the  end  of  each  document,  they  have  solemoly  «4find<«a>inot 
to  part  in  any  ftishion  witit  any  of  diese  bleated  fceiiioomi^  <9iTrperfl  <^ 
our  salvation."  Of  course,  we  can  make  but  diffht*oligecti<iM<>tondus; 
and  widl  a  gknoe  'of  compassion  at  the  old,'mcoa(i][n«fasndsd}^2ii|>tic 
book&,  we  lamex^!  their:  unworthy  fate  of  being  sd^  vaMfidly.  tnteHred 
through  ignorance.  'After  beitig  obliged  to  admire  ta-apeoieaef'' chapel 
in  the  rear  of  the  library,  with  eeverai  badiy-»]plai»tedtpiot«re»  ol  Mi&iam 
(Mary)  and  St.  Makarios,  as  well  as  a  caryed  scrbbn,  bi^fid<wMelJare 
the  glass. communion  vessels  witii  their  proper  ooveiiDg^we^wai|deii'Back 
to  our  cells  in  conskkrftMe  did^tiafaetion,  and  stretch  <nir'W0driedtil3nb6 
on  the  mdts,  ia  enjoythe  sWeet  gife  of  sleep  hi  the  Beaeit^Mohiartci^  of 
the  Syrian  Vii^n.  -^  i-.-i.  .A  ••  ^ 

We  dream  of  the  old  Copt«,  whose  miieraUercpresentalioasanir. hosts 
of  to^ay  were}  we  look  bac^  on  o}d  thnes^'abd -eee  abont'S  hundred 
monasteries  in  the  Valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  £pem  which' the -Emperor 
Valens  once  drove  no  fewer  than  five  thousand  monks  into  the  Bj^niitiiie 
army ;  we  lookftnther  back  upon  tbain&ncy  df  OhxistianilT^  wli^  %7P^ 
was  the  refuge  of  the  first  Christians ;  we  dream  of  St.  Anthony— of  the 
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lietfBte^Wt{)eiiaieat&VoC  ^o^p&^us  Paopflpriua,  wbo,  m  the  middle  of  the 

•  bustO^  c^QtniTf'  boitt^  the^  ifint  moi^l^  on.  the  fertile  Nile  Island  of 
Tftbintnr  <«ad(knW  tth^. '  watte  of  our  <^aml^r  rattle,  and  the  eardi 

*<tfi6ttble6i;  afcarfi^  cfftubTbreabs  ovdV/Oiur  beads*  and  wakes  us  from  our 

'  flifakMrt  flleeiKn  'UDdeitdiej^omhiiftfd  ififloenees. <xf  alarm  aiid  surprise  we 

tmb  t)ur  ejes*^   Forked  fi^bee  of  ligbtnii^  illumioe  the  white  lime  walls  of 

^  our'C^l^  the«boistero«is  wiii4  hoi^  through  the  numerous  openiugs,  and 

.  the  /rain  4M>ur8  in*  torrenta  against  the  boildiDg.     To  judge  by  the  short 

iMleiyabj  belwieen  tbis  Ugbtisiiig,  and  thunder,  a  tremendous  storm  is 

n^gdleraewlMBei  4n[  our  ibumdiate  tioinity.    Wrapped  in  our  cloaks, 

rwe  go  out  istD'tit^^iaeiiiis  upeia  the  <^en  teiraicf,  and  from  the  parapet 

:  4116  witiiesste'iof  thor^ftM^ificent  speetaole,^e  rare  in,£gypt«    Flash  on 

^.(fla8&  li^tsi^'the^b«iKr»dk06  4e^ri  wbioht  se0ma  csonverted  into  a gktw- 

ing  sea  of  fire,     the  black  clouds  come  in  C(QiUiaian  with  a  fearful  crash, 

.  •ifli3ertb«fhyjMi><tf'  the  ir^nMing  monks  rise^  up  to  us  from  the  lighted 

.'^knob^flftie'  ^Iftmt  grewis.of  dying  men,  between  the  pauses  ^  the 

-  iblMngpdbdnder^ 

< '/   >A^n<aii(  btoiv  A<>  stovm  passes  away^  wbifb  eooara/enoed  about  two 

jo^chacky  the  Mpeans-of  twa  cease,  and  the  de$ert  is*  once  <  more  shrouded 

'  is^nigfatil   We  tperid  tb»  fc'emainder  of  it  in  jrestleai  sleep.     The  tor- 

i  mentng^  ocDuj^antaof  the  Naifcvon  chamber,  of  blessed  memory,  appear  to 

bavedieir^^'^qttarterf  in  thid  monastery,  and  full  of  vain  fury,  and 

>  itortoaretf  bythe  pain,  <m»  sleeper  imparts  his  suffleriogs  to  the  other. 

SifentrTBsigttation  aloii^  can  aupport  the  usual  pblegma  in  such  a  tnily 

^yi^iaft'Statoiof  tibials*     Woe  to  that  man  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 

itlio  OMUMit  resiffnedlj  endure  such  a  trial  <^  his  patience ! 

At/  fivef  \w  the  morning  the  bell  rings,  in  three  intervals,  for  early 

niaasi     W^^it  tUs  terrestrial  Hades,  and  go  dowi^  to  the  churob,  in 

wMdh.  the  monks  are  already  assembled.    The  sa^etity^of  the  day 

eidianoes  our  feelings  of  reverence,  and  with  a  alent  prayer  we  cross  the 

'  tfariaihoU  <&  the  Coptic  temple,  which  is  dimly  Ug^ed  with  ai^^se, 

and  powtcfulty  scented  with  incense.     But  i^hat  is  tibe.  appearance  of  the 

'  ofaoEoh  itself?    The  little  eommunity  appeaits:  to  be^  a  icoitgre^tion  of 

idkri^  wbo  ttriTe  to  render  their  standing  position!  more'pugportable  W 

leaning  one  aitn  on  tall  cnitdies,  and  aupfmvt  their  backs  against  a  wall, 

'   or  orooch  in  a  comer.     We  also  teceive  simili^  ^futchftfi,  on  wbk)h  we 

*  Qiqmorl  ouhehnes  like  crippbs,  following  the  •  evil  jetxanpple,  and  not 
wming  to  attract-  attentioa.     The  officiating  clergy  wear  wbite  robes, 

.Gty  spefdkingimare  ooc^eetly,  td)e^.'wbieb>had$0en  cmoo  wbite,  and  wbicb 
I  Aey  luivo  Sound  round'th^  heads/ imdl'D^cka  after,  the  fashion  of  the 
Bedtin  doaks.  Red  Copdo  crosses,  are  fiewn  0)(k  ttiietebest  and  sieves. 
The'  priest  reading  mass  is  continually  in  motion,  bending  back  and 
'  fdrWardsi^emokibg  the!  saints,  then-  the  pitetuiies,  or  the  Book.  The 
4jkitpei  kfiiat  ireful  i  in  ^lotpde,  not  a^  W(»rd'  of  wUeh  a  C<^t  now  under- 
stands, and  then  chanted  in  Arabic.  The  monks  repeal  it  alter  biJis,  at 
-die  saear  Jama^eomotidg  the  priu^st  wi^  is  rea&ig  the  HdyWord, 
tuitU  growriilg  impatient  he  >  repels  tb^  niea^t  critic,  with .  the  cparse 
words,  ^^Oskutian^  /"  («^  3ileoce,  ^jg  H)  Eullof  adtonisbmeiM>  we  hear 
liiis  strabgeaxdilmation  iaa  Christian,  ehuneb,  and  when  we  look  round 
ta  discover, any  one  sharing  «ar  weUrfotinded  di^easure  among  the 
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eongregation,  we  notice  that  seme  of  the  monke  have  rested  tbcir  beads 
on  the  cratch,  coDtiBmng  their  sweet  morning  sleep,  as  is  evideaoed 
faj  ^eir  snoiiug ;  others  are  chattenng  and  laughing,  or  yawmng  in  a 
most  anseemly  fiuhion,  and  stretohiBg  thmr  limbs.  It  seems  as  if  all 
^is  formed  a  part  of  the  Coptic  ceremonial  After  this  so-called  laum 
bad  lasted  an  hoar,  the  priest  distributed  small  loaves  of  blessed  wa- 
leevened  bread.  We  also  recMre  one,  and  eat  it,  affcmr  the  fuhion  ef  the 
oAers,  in  the  chordi. 

We  thank  God  when  we  again  reach  the  open  courts  where  the 
fieduins  are  already  awaiting  ns.  After  giving  the  monks  a  pesent  tif 
HHNiej,  which  appears  to  afford  them  more  pleasure  than  1^  visit  o£ 
Europeans,  thej  wish  ns  a  successful  journey  with  their  usual  kiqQaoilj^ 
and  all  lay  the  right  hand  incessao%  on  their  chest,  mouth,  and  fbrehnni, 
as  a  sign  of  leave*taking.  The  same  narrow  passage  leads  us  out  laAo 
the  desert,  which  looks  remarkably  fresh  under  the  hloe  vault  of  heavVB. 
The  mm  has  already  risen,  the  animals  are  impa^ntly  scratching  up  At 
wet  earth ;  we  mount,  and  the  return  journey  to  Terraneb  commemiea. 
After  a  visit  to  the  monastery,  the  desert  seems  to  us  to  have  become  a 
{feasant  place;  timidly  and  cautioudy  we  pass  the  seemud  monastery 
and  ^en  strike  oat  in  an  easterly  direction*  A  twelve  houra^  marofay 
durinff  which  we  only  rested  once,  brings  us  to  our  destination.  The 
asumMS  have  been  unable  to  quench  their  thirst  for  three  days,  and  me 
ourselves  are  so  fatigued  as  almost  to  sink  from  the  saddle,  '^e  roaid 
aeems  never  ending;  one  mahqua  follows  the  other,  imd  yet  the  taa  is 
already  setting  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.  The  camel  stretches  out  iis 
long  neck,  the  horse  winnows  marily,  and  the  donkeys,  pointing  iheit 
ears^  redouble  their  pace.  The  Beduins  discharge  their  gims  with  a 
diorns  of  triumph,  and  all  indicates  that  we  shall  soon  be  restoced  to  tli» 
iBMuriaat  abundance  of  vegetation. 

Before  the  san  has  thrown  its  last  parting  beam  on  the  earA,  die 
isriile  Nile  Valley,  with  its  light  delicate  verdure,  lies  stretched  oat  mst 
our  feet.  The  boat  is  at  the  same  spot,  but  ihe  whole  landscape,  ao 
simple  in  its  components,  seems  to  us  to  have  become  ten&ld  rtcbac^ 
tenfold  more  beanti&l  and  pleasant.  With  a  hearty  El  hamderUXUk  I 
(Olory  and  pnuse  to  Allah !)  our  expecting  firiends  on  board  greet  as,  &r 
we  bave  gone  through  the  first  excursion  into  the  Lybian  Deaert  withmif 
laeeting  with  any  dangerous  adventufe. 
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BT  WILIilAM  FICSIBBSailili. 

A  BAT  came  when  the  whole  eurvent  of  my  life  was  to  undergo  & 
ehange — a  change,  however,  by  no  means  trivial  or  of  ordinary  naturey 
but  one  that  involved  me  in  circumstances  altogether  different  from  thooe 
I  had  been  accustomed  to.  My  father's  house  to  me  had  always  heen  a 
home — ^it  was  to  cantinue  so  no  longer.  1  was  to  be  an  alien  even  to 
uxy  nearest  kinsmen,  and  the  places  of  my  jouth  were  to  know  me  no 
more.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  these  changes  were  wrought,  it  wonld 
be  of  little  avail  to  inqmre.  I  was  for  a  moment  overcome  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  n^  misfortune,  but  in  a  little  while  I  became  composed,  and 
Icioked  upon  my  altered  condition,  if  not  with  satisfaetioa,  at  least  with 
resignation.  If  I  r^^ded  the  years  that  were  g<me  with  a  kind  of 
mournful  tenderness^  I  may  surely  be  pardoned  for  doing  so^  fur  they 
w^re  linked  to  many  endearing  recollections.  A  sister,  whom  I  had  lo^ 
in  early  childhood,  and  a  mother,  who  had  died  before  I  had  yet  attained 
to  manhood,  were  bath  associated  with  those  early  years ;  their  gentle 
spirits  1  think  sometimes  hover  around  me  with  their  protecting  influence, 
suatiuning  me  in  my  efforts  and  directing  my  steps  as  I  journey  along. 

I  traveled  forth.  The  sun  had  just  risen  above  the  distant  hills  as  I 
crossed  the  threshold  of  that  home  never  to  be  entered  by  me  again, 
I  threw  many  a  lingering  glance  behind  at  objects  which  had  been  so 
long  &miiiar  to  me :  the  orchard  and  the  babbling  brook,  whose  pleasant 
murmurs  used  to  greet  us  as  we  sat  in  our  antiquated  home,  awakened 
in  me  a  feeling  of  sadness  which  could  only  And  relief  in  tears.  I  wept 
fieeLy — wept  as  I  have  not  wept  sinoe,  nor  shall  weep  again.  I  wept 
1^  one  who  had  as  yet  only  encountered  his  first  sorrow,  and  to  whom 
the  realities  and  disappointments  of  life  were  almost  unknown.  I  knew 
not  (happy  ignorance !)  that  before  many  years  had  passed  away  the 
fountain  wouM  become  dry,  and  the  relief  winch  I  now  ezperienoed  in 
my  sorrow  should  be  den^  me  in  similar  seasons  of  distress.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  proceed;  but  in  spite  of  all 
my  efforts  I  could  not  drive  from  my  mind  the  conviction  that  I  was 
leaving  a  home  endeared  to  me  by  innumerable  ties.  I  knew  little, 
perhaps,  of  the  world  before  me.  I  was  young  and  full  c^  hope,  but 
still  there  came  a  misgiving  that  the  happiest  period  c^  my  life  had  passed 
awi^  for  ever.     And  so  it  was. 

There  was  an  exhilarating  freshness  in  the  morning  air,  and  the  earth 
wm  dotiied  in  ber  brightest  colours.  It  was  the  seastm  of  the  year  that 
is  the  most  pregnant  with  hope,  but,  despite  its  genial  influenee,  asadnesf 
weighed  upon  my  spirits  which  it  was  impossible  to  shake  offl  It  was 
not  because  I  was  leaving  friends  and  home — it  was  not  that  I  was  wander* 
ing  iorih  a  stranger  and  unknown.  These  circumstances,  no  doub^ 
ccmduced  to  my  present  state  of  mind,  but  they  were  not  the  only 
alienees  in  operation.  A  stain  Itad  fallen  upon  my  name,  and  I  was 
despised  and  rejected  even  by  my  own  kindred. 

What  most  imme^ately  concerned  me  was,  how  should  I  .provide  for 
an^  futuse  neeassities.    I  poasesaed  neither  money  nor  .fiiand  in  the- whole 
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}<egtti^iflg  the  lbtt»e  teta^cl  tveii^  HtUc^imeaBiin^.  n<i£dh'V&ymM  flMii^ 

sraearlerth  ?  I  ^t  it  in^Allite  forctow  WfaillnPidiaiiU  JLtitabbiis^iH^^qdi; 
What  frtendly  aariraoM  Mstkn  4o  fBytitaleiioF>«EflnnI>/Ti{r|i^Id^ild^ 
perfect  kolati^  I9  altogletlier  ^inwoticBilableia^  bat«pi]io9ft  I  I  jEpIM)^ 
need  of  a  frie&d  ia:  i^oNBedt  adrM)fcyy.i)iifr>i03r  flpiiji*  ^pimi^ditM  JAm 
ofaHorwing»q«elftdfiiat  tindar  it.''  t  '^  f', '••'  j  !  'j^tdo  p'  v/;[»  ixoa 
IWftnd^^  01^  fttg^g  little  «ltibiitNikji:i  to  dwird^  tmr^mm^ 

Mt  surfbceofgtotttidJ    i^'eiitered'il^rwitkr^»TutfiDti(m)0£/«fidniii|g^ 
comfdrtttUe'  Mot  i^ivwe  I  mght  loi^  myatf  :siiriIitdtj[fai]Ai«ft^R«nmds 
redottie  ttr^  j^omeyi  *  I  peiietiiited'aicoiiaAenMdibteiifQ  ^Ibiitoi^  4mM 
tipo^  a  little  laik)^  iDvei^hadcimd  l^  a  vemrable^fattkl^  ^Ije^dd  iri^MJlC 
Th^  fotetA;,  1  dkddtrered,  ma^e*  a  ali^  deseeiit''fiE>r  iomeiiiAtlt{4i0t^wi, 
and  ag^i^  on  ^e  other  side^  asoended  ivtan^  equal  HSbgrte^^   jll^pUiill 
litoletcotined  Its  way  along  its  bate,  andxcaM  be  Men  wuriiagfthiiiriwi^ 
the  adjaeent  oonntiy  for  man^rmilen    Ubte  the  ^pposiM  bailloi^f^ilbe 
fftream  I  could  pevogive  pnmroies^  ami  liolM  gi^tvmg^  in  mklilswifliiMi* 
neics.     I  lay  mys^  down,  and  hashed,  as  it  w^re^  by  tbe  '•ifttefd  4DMnflsr- 
ing  at  nty  fleet,  M\  into  a  profound  sleeps     I  8k||»t,  l^dajretBtuji^^ftn  bear, 
and  awbke  considerably  reftedhed.     When  I  lodod  around  mefJsmis 
astounded  at  what  I  beheld  on  the  opposite  bank  of  .thelHtkkialreiia 
before  spoken  of:  upon  its  margin  there  was  seated  a  yooe^giii  irf-nost 
marvelloas  beauty-^she  was,  indeed,  bat  a  duld^  for  I  do fxMtl/thinfc'lhat 
her  age  could  exceed  eight  years.     I  was,  perfai^  a  Jbttbi  p1»vjfii9Mia 
my  conelnsidns.     Was  she  a  girl  or  a  child,  or  was  she'ajhuiviani  being 
at  allf     Shef  was  liko  a  iairy-*-a  spirit  of  the  wQod&*^a(  bmi%  mhata.  we 
read  of  in  nut^ry  tales,  hot  seldom  meet  in  the  refd.ttfid'aetiiid.wMld- 
She  was<k;cupied  hi  decorating  her  haar  uMi  the  pmstrosea  andiOfeli^r  jitftid 
flowers  that  grew  around  her,  and  the  ciystalline  ^steaaid^wWab  10^ff^ 
at  her  feet  served  as  the  mirror  in  which  she 'saw  hbn^e]£<refl^olQdi  "Her 
dress  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  muslin  of  H^t'Uite,  a«i4K>  loaideas  to 
leave  the  neok  and  arms  akospether  uncov^ed.     Tbitf  ^^s/tx^tiaitdnaary 
vision  was  the  mosti  b^«oti&l  I  had  ever  witeiessed.     I  )d(hiblodAa<^  first 
whelhe!^  it  was  real,  for > the' attendant  oiroumstieuiceft  tmpairted  to  it'such 
a  tinge  of  romance  that  it  was  difficult  to  beliefse  in  its  redil^«i !  I  rose 
fkikn  the  fittle  bank  aa  'whidh  1  had  been  lyitf^,  widr  ttba  intention  d 
approaching  thiii  itttle  maiden  wIbo  iiad'  so  dleefj^r  rijreted  liij/iittentiiH 
but  my  change  of  attitude  was  only  the  sigpial  for  a  rapid  atfd  basty 
retreat  on  her  part.     I  have  nb  dbabt:dir  observed  ;ttfe^ 'and  iitneyibg 
tfalit'she  w«s  better  alone,  she- fled  &oaa  the  •spot  vdheven abet  Nd  so 
recently  afnnsexi  herseE  •  I  We  an^  witix  *mysfilf  fon  hmjig;^wt«cbed 
hei^,  ft>r  the  soene'was  olie  wbkih  would,  'perlu^Si  not^oodufc!  ^to  be  ag;ain« 
I  was  very  curious  to  know  vrko  this  ftuHmftatingiyoiia^iicreatiirarii)ii8» 
and  could  not  bring  mys^  to  beheite  'that  she  wfeis  otii^i^  thaaitet inmate 
of  the  Wood,  llbor  bo&  her  dre8»  aad  fqppearanee  betokened  tbat  9he  i«is  no 
town4irod  maiden.  '     1 

Wiiea  tnght  approaefaed,  I  fbnnd  shelter  in^ilra^hut  of  en  old  ahsphfid 
upon  the  borders  of  (the  ftiest.     I  urdse  in  themoqfniilg  »eiBedied^im4n« 
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vi^rAtel,  lyvll  hiA  idi-^«iiirifofi.lJift|bmiti(U  ^rl  wkm  I  hid  so^tn  on 

««od'I  W«8/.beab  u^n  dnkHBering  liief  pkoerio£  ^r  rtkmt  anil  beoomiD^ 
Ito^^uAlntoiiiwitblMr^lii^^  IWas  gfrabifitcL  vitib^M^dwor  sight  of  ^her : 
"^Ireape^flP^S^aliOiit !llie  •iwiffiitiEh^  anil  in  ^theiaaroeepoti  as  on  thfipire- 
^eSiiigftJi^landoeoilfiiKd^'hefBdlf/afl  usual  4A  npTo^niiig  iiei!  h$irwUh 
^^r^hrst  I  I  tfttemp^d  d^gatn^'totgatseatei!  >tb  iier^bot  jbo  dete^ied  my 
«MMr««li^^riiui^  mg^tt^iaakttQ^&^a^,  I  ancqeoMt.  howtfiei^  ^n^  tfoe 
xiext  day  in  obtainin?  an  interview;!  andLi if  iwarei.d^airDa^/ by.  tbe 
la^oaskwd  gtaufeirlilndb  aauglil  x^^Jfeer  aft  a  ^k^doc^  1  Was  00^  |o  a 
ttiJMb'gtrtfbteivde^freeaBdttnil'ltacataeacqnalatad^  ^Dgi^gipf .  ai^ 

J«]t)M^  ^ttaikiemi J  i  i^Mmfo  itasi  somBthSog  partf culiffiyr  jto^f^b^og ,  in  ^on- 
^rafeag'i'wilhiihiaiyoiin^  ^k     SOm  vaa.imdcqNaiAibed^.'w^  ti^ 
i^if^  ^^MAy^  iotody'  •  U^«r  jlOiaAv  tharfc  unasr  any,  dther/in^ ,  tham  that  In 

ftaad^^fiiekHhillJand  tellegr  tand  m^t^tauring  a4ireaai>afi(>7ded,h9f  \BJS^e 
iiit^^)k  atidiaaffiitM|t)  matter  finL'OontempIatimuT  I  acanoely  think  she 
<4|^MW^thMrttKre<wa»  tdclii*  {daoe.aato^  er,iitske^^i,^^\vM  l^s 
^-^abftfeis^iiiaiik  l:«as^otedi  a«d  a^rfeeb  adept  at  ooneeabnent.    It  w/»s4iQt 

^mth^mi'sdueiiiiffioiiltyLtlaiili  I  knceeded  in  otoim^  .this,  intearvierar. 

'WhMi'«h«'«arw  nb,  sa&bagauK^ 'to:  retire  aa  uamiH  bat*  .parbapfy  not  so 
r^v^ip^ats^aaioti  tke  former  oecBSMOBSt  la  b^  bASt^.bowAvc^,  she 
^last^sotne  fiovren  firoin  hka  basket,  aad  I  at  onee  hastened  to  (gather 

*'Bee  luymhtyiB  lost  yocor  flowces,"  I  said  to  hen 
'      She  '^aasied  fei  amonitot  heeitadngly,  aa  if  in  doubt  rwbeiher  die 
^'ahKMiddj  wait  fbe  tbe  fbven  opr  gm  -withont  them. 
-  r  <<If>y9tt>^U«i)ay  a  moment  I  will  bring  them  to' you/'  I  said, 
* '-  -Wbeti'J:  bad  picked  the  flowers  up,  I  advanced  towarcfe  ber,  and  she 
•  wa^e^idently  aomewbaft  assured  either  by  my  maDner  tm  app^rano^r  for 
\  ^he  ^dJd  Hoi o£fer  to  mpve  from  iihe  ^ace  where  she  jtood^     As  ^be  took 
*  tliO'MdVi^oi^  she  smiled*  t  ,    •    /      ^ 

-li^'KianyyoV  she  said.  t    .     ...,      ... 

;  .^<' ?Pimt  are  ivety  foadclfflowers^'' Lobaetved.  i   o'        :    : 
V  -     ^  <Hi,  yes  V  i  pluck  fresh  onea  every  disy  far  grantfathm^^    / 
, '  1 1  i  ^  Ani  tell  me,  if  yon  please^  who  your  gramd&thim  is.*?, ,  -    ,  > 
: )  ^^0\l,  be^t^'terjit  old  man>^^hoce  or  fQur.limeil  assoldiaa  you  are/' 
^^^^Do^lieiliimfer  fiomhewp'  «      :    i :. 

1"  -'  ^^'CaiM  atlband;  We/ live,  m  a . small «bttage  ai) i.the«o«lsktf|s  of  the 
''lb»ae,^'ai|d'  gvand&tbcfr*  has-  Ihred  there  fbcul  do* ilotbnctw  bow  mfi4iy 

;;     '.•*I«bo«ldliko»t«^•eelyoui^griBsKatile^y^^.. 

i^  !  ^![f^)^oupwitt/oom^?wilfa  Ma  il  ^^B^  sh6w  youihim ;  rsdid  although Jbe*  is 
^  >rio«'vir^.atyxi6ua'to^8ee(8lrabg«r9/i.tbiBkr.hl  witf  aot.ol^eot'Ao  ^e  you^" 

<  .^  Isfaoald^ibai'very  aon^/'  J  said^  ^'(toiintruda  iqwayour  grandfadK^'s 
•^'privney^if  it'vMre/mitagveeable'to  luhi"//     ^     :  .  -    I 

oh  rff  fit  i^ku9ig,^y'h0  will^'see'von^i  if  1  request  i  • 

>'  '  P  Me  tMbolnagikL  b}rithe;>kin^y  aaatmtt)  ol  i^he  ohsld>  and  w&fcbout 
further  hesitation  proceeded  with  her  towards  the  co^JBgAikt^  which  her 
'  '^gtuttdfa^herM^ed:'  ^IwasmudLantuaadt^ith  tier  oo^vvienalMini  abd  soon 
-idkioyWdd  ikat  ^hetpoaiesManieUigdbceiEmtb^f^ 
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<<  And  wliat  oeeapation  does  jovr  grandfiidMr  fellow  ?^  I  wid  to  fair. 

^He  iB*a  sculptor,"  she  replied.  "Ok!  lie  carves  such  beantifiil 
igores.'' 

^  I  am  fond  of  flcu^tnre,  and  I  hope  he  wiU  permit  me  to  see  some  of 
Us  works.'* 

^  I  am  sore  he  will,  for  he  likes  gentlemen  to  examine  iJiena.'' 

It  oocu{ned  as  only  a  few  minutes  to  reach  the  cotta^pe  of  ihe  dd 
man,  and  by  that  time  a  strong  feeling  of  fnendship  had  sprang  i^  Iw 
tween  this  exceedingly  interesting  child  and  myself,  and  I  scarc^y  knew 
whether  to  admire  her  more  for  her  beauty  or  her  intelligence.  Hie 
cottage  was  very  neat,  with  a  small  garden  in  front,  which  was  boonded 
by  a  stone  wall.  A  little  iron  gate  admitted  us  within  the  indosore, 
where  we  discovered  an  elderly  man  seated  benea^  an  CHrerspreadiog 
tree  in  front  of  the  house.  He  was  attired  in  good  but  sinople  garraenti, 
and  his  appearance  was  venerable  and  dignified.  His  g^rave  countenance 
indicated  a  person  who  had  devoted  a  very  conmderable  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  severest  studies.  He  was  evidently  much  surprised,  and,  I 
fencied,  a  little  displeased,  to  see  me  in  the  company  of  his  grand- 
daughter. 

"  Dear  gprandfather,"  scud  the  Ktde  girl,  running  up  to  him,  ^^  this  gen- 
tleman I  met  in  the  fcH^est,  and  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  accompany  me 
home.  He  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  of  your  heaatiful  pieces  of 
sculpture." 

As  my  little  companion  made  the  last  remark,  I  perceived  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  play  for  a  moment  upon  the  countenance  of  the  aged  sculptor. 
He  rose  at  once  from  his  seat  and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

"  I  will  have  great  pleasure,**  he  said,  "  to  rfiow  you  some  of  mj 
humble  efforts,  but  I  think  you  had  better  first  partake  of  some  refiresh- 
ment." 

I  thanked  him,  and  would  have  declined,  but  he  pressed  me  so  earnestly 
that  I  at  length  acceded  to  his  proposal.     We  went  into  the  interior  of 
the  house,  and  a  slight  repast  was  quickly  prepared  for  us  by  an  elderly 
female,  who  seemed  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant     During  the 
meal  some  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  sculptor  elicited 
from  me  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had  so  recently  departed  from 
the  parental  home,  and  finding  that  I  f^as  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  pros- 
pects of  a  future  maintenance,  he  gave  me  permission  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  him,  until  some  determination  should  be  come  to  with  respect 
to  my  subsequent  career.     I  believe  I  should  have  accepted  of  his  offer, 
were  it  not  that  I  should  be  depending  upon  the  bounty  of  an  old  inan, 
whose  means  were,  perhaps,  very  limited,  and  whose  age  and  infirmities 
rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  work.    I  think  he  suspected  the  reasons 
which  prevented  me  from  acquiescing  in  his  proposal,  for  he  at  once 
said: 

**  Nay,  my  young  friend,  do  not  hesitate  to  become  our  guest  for  a 
little  while  at  least ;  for  altiiough  1  am  not  rich,  we  have  sufficient  for 
our  own  support  and  that  of  any  visitor  who  may  honour  us  with  his 
company.*' 

"  Oh !  do,  sir,**  added  my  little  friend ;  « I  am  sure  we  will  do  sH  <*»* 
we  can  to  make  you  comfortoble.** 

'<  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that,'*  I  said. 
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^'  Well,  then,  you  must  stay  with  us,"  said  the  old  man ;  <^  and  I  have 
TK)  doubt  we  will  find  some  employment  for  you  whilst  you  are  here.** 

I  yielded  at  length  to  their  entreaties,  for  in  my  position  they  were 
difficult  to  reiiet.  There  was,  perhaps,  another  reason  which  led  to  my 
"b^ng  so  easily  moved.  I  felt  a  strange  interest  in  the  concerns  of  these 
people,  and  my  little  friend  of  the  morning  had  scarcely  engaged  me 
more  by  her  smiling  countenance  and  winning  manners  than  the  old 
sculptor  by  his  grave  and  patriarchal  de|>ortmedt.  After  our  meal,  the 
old  man,  accompanied  by  his  granddaughter,  conducted  me  to  the 
studio,  which  was  in  a  detached  building  at  the  back  of  the  cottage.  I 
was  at  once  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the  various  groups  and  figures, 
cut  in  marble,  which  burst  upon  my  astonished  vision ;  for  I  did  not  8u»- 
pect  that  my  aged  friend  was  so  great  a  proficient  in  sculpture  as  the 
w^orks  which  I  now  beheld,  would  seem  to  imply.  In  the  grouping,  the 
most  cultivated  taste  was  apparent,  and  ihe  elegance  of  form  and  attitude 
^ven  to  some  of  the  isolated  figures  at  once  awakened  my  unqualified 
admiration.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  the  sculptor  had  carefully  studied 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  Italian  masters,  and  had  made 
liimself  acqudinted  with  the  art  in  the  most  minute  particulars.  At<he 
further  end  of  the  building  there  was  an  object  that  greatly  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  it  was.  It  was  covered  so 
effectudly  by  a  large  sheet  of  cloth  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  pcxr- 
tion  of  it. 

"What  is  that  you  have  covered  up?"  I  inquired. 

^'  It  is  one  of  my  latest  works,"  replied  the  old  man,  '^  and  is  not  yet 
even  finished.  Indeed,  there  is  much  to  do  at  it  stilL  I  will  take  ofi*  the 
cloth  and  you  shall  see  it.  It  is  my  greatest  effort,  and  has  occupied  me 
a  long  time  in  its  execution  ;  it  is  fully  ten  years  since  it  was  commenced, 
but  I  have  done  two  or  three  little  things  during  its  progress." 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of 
sculpture  I  had  ever  witnessed  was  immediately  displayed.  It  is  true,  I 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  composition,  but  the  attitudes, 
drapery,  and  countenances  of  the  figures  seemed,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
to  evince  the  most  extraordinary  beauty  of  design  and  finished  workman* 
ship  in  the  execution.  In  the  front  stood  a  kind  of  couch,  on  which  lay 
a  sleeping  child,  with  a  loose  robe  thrown  carelessly  over  it,  but  per- 
mitting a  large  portion  of  its  symmetrical  form  to  be  fully  exposed  ;  at 
the  head  of  the  couch  there  stood  a  female  figure  with  a  benignant  coun- 
tenance, and  who,  leaning  over  the  diild  with  outstretched  arms  and 
open  hands,  seemed  to  be  shedding  over  it  an  influence  at  once  healthful 
and  soothing ;  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  stood  another  female  figure,  whose 
countenance  was  also  benignant,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  other, 
for  there  was  a  mixture  of  sternness  and  melancholy  in  it  that  gave  it 
somewhat  of  a  repulsive  cast ;  the  figure  in  the  centre,  and,  as  it  were,  at 
the  back  of  the  couch,  was  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  flowing  beard,  and 
who,  as  his  gaze  was  bent  upon  the  &ce  of  the  child,  held  in  his  hand  a 
8and-gla$(s, 

When  I  had  examined  this  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  turned  to  the  artist,  and  said,    ' 

"  What  do  you  call  this  work  ?** 

"  Thb  Comi^bters." 
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«f Oq  tb|9  CQ»oh i» %rieeyflggl^wtWi>Mniiii||ii»t  B^llMiwia Mi- 
llie i;Qmk  vk/vpi^iidiA  jft^T^^mM^Ai^JSmgAiU-Mkep  \\  illi  ig.hMP^ 
bBliE^  inOvwaoe  #^r  the  KU|e jihifd»i<AQ;tM'<rfi— iiiHiiinW  ■!% niij ■  t-^' 

Aagfil  of  Peatb;  a^  >b#,«bftid  Sgm^  itkAiKaitBB»ii>M4iMli  iii  w^im 
sfivb  Time*"  i.  ^    »       t  mj   .•■•  •»  *'•  - '•  •    .'?  .mi  0'j<ij  /Itid? 

tbo^  luiye  a,Ta09i#  omHifftkoi  <if  Ili0^g»c^ 

aad,As  U  wert^ito  emh^y  ihiio'«lttm|^«»-AiUtkefiii^ 

bird  -of  wfiUi  ^bote  (^MMiMianA  i^lmtiare  i  noM  aft  'odceiftiiliilitlMnMnN'  I 
pa%  of  thelift^i^iV'butmftrit  not  b«  jtte*  tfki^  aniJolbilr  «Mi  vdifff 
naTe  some  grief  rankling  in  their  breasts,  but  wb»Tiiick{|fa|A  OT^biUtel' 
HMMy  «;bQi)iniilc48:it.kiio«»  and  {bU?  ..  Aiid  tUH^4iiBn.aiieiitf>q?Hi«d 
with  thon^^Me tbiM9gfaJ4  and  feeliagsr^btjr iaiydiflfertinaJ«g«jiilid«/iii^^ 
tensity,  but  that  is  the  only  difference.     The  realisation  of  the  tcSLffimv 
wfAt  lbercifoi)9»  what  ererybody  felt  and  ka/ew  tot  ha  rtrae;    iHib  Ajiit 
prinqipally  wan  to.poatrag*  those  ministers  vhiohtead  eilitMlr  ^  iJidhinitii^ 
or  dehver  us  altogether  from  the  evils  incidental  to  this  life.     And  ^riaili' 
coi^ld  b0  m^M  beautiful  Ann  the  poulioai  in  wUeb  t(ia  kngfk  c£Shtfp 
was  placed,  and  what  greater  boon  has  been  awarded  to  man  thlatfliaAi?" 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care,  *  , ,  ,     '    .  j,    // 
'■     The  death  of  each  day's  life ;  sore  labour's  hiith,  ' ' '  j*     '      [   ,  ^ 
■    '  Bafltn  of  hurt  miads ;  great  nature's  second  course^   '  ^*"  V    '  * " '  "• 
»      Otofncmrisber  in  Ws  feast.  '       r  h  .*y  •  ir  »-/»■ 

It  was^eveyu  90,  Ob!  who  shall  aa^r — not  ye,  t>eroha»fQp  mimtk^l^^' 
biibartoi  aait  w^re,  UMe4.in  fttavd  flowing  witb  milk  andftoMiE^traflHMiBt- 


barque  1)^  gli<Hl  ^iwiu^iy  ami  smoothly  dotwn*  thalafcrcMibifli  taaa^ 
bcpaath  fijuf^  fkm  |ii^A»«i^  tf^dtgimad^  by  addmd— bhi  mhh  nfcnll  mff. 
tlv»  relief  wbi9fi  tV?  obUd^  miafortune  ex()eriea««aa/lhDai^inaniiDftfc«f' 
forgetfulness,  when  h^.aa.deadr  fofyA^  time^  ^touiha  wiap A yifca  aaisj  1 
and  <i^  4tfixf^sp(}ife !    Afd  ^  Daa^  I  .ikottTpakrsi^aMi^  Matp^fto 
opfst  th();friso|itofJthf  oafr^ive^wth^.  wkk  sMrcifal.ikqikdtftiBiei^ANMih'i 
tl^  deor^id,  %Qfi  tli^ag^  aad  who  iMmiA  Ai  kngtfi  jfa^Ai  tiieoSiA^^ 
w«(qpr  ^ud.thf  ;^p{ire^^  «|«tt  ve  Aft  bail,  ih^  ni  a  aaliraieBiapA  m^wii 
giaoioii^  licw  icflrt  by  JEIoajy^tActo^  mankind  4  ^     _.  *    u;  il  bna  cim  a  Mj*qc 
And  if.kib^.tr^e  thatv^Uep  aad  I>eaik.a(i»  JbeMgaaaA)»oMta^*i«hte 
shall  we  ^ay:  pf  3)  14a,, .  the  i^Ui^  boniiol^eUMr:?  r .  ^^fiikt^  aadinfad^bWrt 
p42^w#a!l  whin  ^p»^  «p#  froai  Ha^  jQhao^  tfa  ^pamkjdkaAmitsVkMae^^l 
cvs^e[$if^fsahi(m  ii^  b^a^tf^tisr^wDrUr-ffwbo'.bdybld  ArfqJbataabktdbaiMi  ■ 
oCwr  fi£«^prog0iHtom  ai!e  Ibff  di|okedtidnM.iUejridBr«»db^>dBd^t»tblia»'r: 
fid  Edenr-wbqse^wfegs  brooded  o'er.th^  vkug^<£  ^MuLwMklAm*. 
A^mg^i^ ,fx^90i^i^  ii(9T\gfimOi<m>  a- ^firi^vnUt»wh«Aas^ffatbhadk4 
the  prpgressfiTQ  499iu:sepf  agasi  and  babeld:^ naa  a»4^ULdC  iBfc  ji  ii  11 
n^^%  oj^.anti^ty:rrA«^ai%  JMfUmt  Mfff^iSmi/iKuQ^^ 
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benignt  w1m>  movetlii^  thy  hmi ward  coone  alike  te£Ar«iit  to  our  joys 
aAJlwlwtliiM  Iwwitli^liow^loAt  ^Ih^'iMriy  t^rapto  and  the  £% 
fiMMiiijMi¥ii%i^^<at4^htfwa^Wlkitroilil^  aareh  citffiialioo  ^iteaA 
liei»ifio#»f«»aartrflaJwpblaiiia|g  4ad  pdlei6^|^.  Oh  power  diYitie! 
iihiiilalTMi^A»i[fcabt)off'ftrnwuilwK'  i»eta:  whese  taidy  but  stead&st 
wi>§JMitiiiiaitaigilri>haaua%>hiaiii<M^ftiM  M.iw^ghdia  a  good  eause-^ 
anrely  thoa  art  the  comforter  and  die  friend  of  t»e  great  humaa  fkmiW^t 

,^aUeMintiMnr(MDa£^tUe  eid>  watt  rirfboted  nie  nmh  more,  perha^ 
thaoiJHpigyJMHia^ctae^  if  njcif«d«Utan6ee'hftd  been  ^ffstent  from  what 
ihyweriair  t«f|Mredi»tedtothefalle6rteDt  the  idea  that  my  friend  had^ 
euaeainwiii  fa^-eartfypg^aad^my  own  reeeift  sorrowi  taught  me  llhat  hia 
ooricaptiin  iiaai  Ini^rHit  woifldbe  ixi,v$iA  if  i  attempted  to  deecribe  the 
im^Mitiett  thai  ihiaieKtteatdinafy  ^worh  ^f  "bH  firodtioed  upon  me:  tlv» 
wUtoe*  ^iftbf'»itaihl&-^Mth9^|it9«iitj^  md  le^jMiy  of  the  •igurea-^e 
hmtikoaidaiimMUiB  of  ejwjh^  fibd  nie  with  adiid^oti  and^ aatonitfhibeiit* 
Fommnd^imha^^mU  kit  ineilent^dBteDliq^onr^  but  when  I  had 
Amtik  Bk  AeMmtnaofrtUe  oealttKMition^  I  toraedrtb  my  aged  friend  and 
8hoek.tMahffthihimdU^  ^u  > 

-  ^itfy*dlkrmy%lniii  ''Viuk  U  a  gitat  work,  aiid  I  have  no  doubt  it 
wiU.bbthejqeeiiSiQf^iimtasiiiittiagyoar  name  to  the  moat  remote  poi- 
imkfT  -  o.  ?.    ,    ^  .- 

1B19481  diploid  anati  attd  my  fi*tle  friend  of  the  morning  teemed  detfgfated 
thit  I  held  (m  iik^*  an  Opinion  of  the  work ;  the  latter  was  the  first  to 


*^  I^aiH^  iriafB  if  ittpleasea  yon  it  mnst  be  beautifol)  for  I  Ijhink  yon  hare 
goo^tttsta^c  . 

*'  It  will  please  much  more  fristidious  critics  than  I  am/'  I  said. 

Weeks,  months  passed  away,  and  I  continued  to  reside  with  the 
sculptor  and  his  granddaughter.  From  a  very  early  period  of  life  I  had 
been  addicted  to  the  fine  arts,  but  mv  casual  introductioa  to  the  great 
artis^  and  his  own  solicitation  combined,  determined  me  to  pursue 
aealpttise'ai  ft-prefbsskm,  and  althowh  I  might,  perhaps^  not  attafai  to 
theeioelleiioe  of  -mv  friend;  I  migm,  probably,  in  the  coune  of  a  fow 
yeaasj  aoawarmffiewnt  skffli  to  enable  me  to  gsfai  by  it  a  tolerable  sub* 
asteaeeii^ Ae^^rkL  ' Thiere  was ^ gyea^er  {nrobabilitr  c^ tins,  since  I 
sbcndA^have'ihe  aAvaataffe  of  the  advice  send  assisianee  ot  a  person  whom 
I  haiiwJt<ybgetta  of 'the  greatest  masters  of  the  art. 

The  fide  passed  away^pleaaaiitly  and  tH-ofi«ia>ly,  and  I  had  the  satis* 
foelMft  of  knowing  that  I  was  making  considerable  progreai.  The  little 
Mfille  abd  I'wei^  aa-mueh  fatereated'  with  eadi  ether  as  before,  and 
fieqneat  stnMvweihad  toffttiua  in  die  neighftourhig  forest;  where  shd 
spent  hours  and  hours  together  in  rseiag  Aeo^  gathefhig  wild  flowers 
and  Wfecdung^thnainto  gadaodsi  I  had  lived  with  the  sculptcMr  about 
fivieymi^wheB  aittle  ini  iduaH  oecmred  whieh  tended  totarvfn  some 
degtee^Aa^lrathev  ttumoteoooa  his  I  had  led  dufin^  that  periodL  I  have 
prenOB^f  ^atsdlJMt  I  did  notthitdc  that  little  Myrtle's  age  could  ex- 
ceed cidit  veatt  when  first  i  had  the  hmfua&m  to  aseet  her;  tfiere  waa 
aeMIdab«ttqpiatyiee?efythmgshe  did  aad  said  that  kiterested  me 
•<i!iaidingl  I  she  was  attneely  a  child,  and  yet,  on  the  otfier  hand,  she 
had  higj^attabed  to  th«t  period  of  life  whidi  we  dssigiiateaagbihoed^ 
Hsr  aitl«a  and  ma^aig  mannsm,  oe«fled  widi  hsr  gteat  besn^  and 

^^9^— TOL.  ciT.  HO.  ccocxn.  2  s 
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^itle  nster  that  had  been  seni  to  me  to  lei^MO  the  oae  o£  whom  I  had 


beea  deprifed  for  erer.  I  knew  not  in  what  r^^aid  Myrtle  held  me^ 
unksa  it  were  in  the  light  of  a  bsother^  for  the  manifiMted  at  all  timeB 
the  greatest  affection  for  me,  and  weidd  fivquemdy  oome  of  an.  e¥ttiio^ 
alter  die  kbooia  of  the  day  were  eonckided»  and  phwie  her  hands  m 
rsmB^  and  aek  me  to  tell  h»  some  fine  stoiy  of  romanoe  of  my  own 
invenlion.  I  iaranaUy  compKed  with  her  reqneBtt  and  she  was  always 
defighted  when  I  wound  up  widi  a  pleasant  denouement  Agaia^  during 
our  strolls,  she  woald  exhibit  the  same  artlessness  of  manner,  and  take 
my  hand  as  naturally  as  though  she  had  known  me  from  diUdhood^  and 
frequently^  during  our  walks  in  the  forest,  she  would  run  off  and  inyite 
me  to  run  after  her.  And  many  a  good  race  she  used  to  give  me  i«»und 
one  teee  after  another;  but  when  I  caught  heiv  which  I  generally  in  the 
end  succeeded  in  dcMng,  1  rewarded  mys^  for  my  tiouble  by  snatchii^ 
a  Idss  from  her  rosy  lips,  and  a  little  lubarty  of  that  kind  she  neomiMl  to 
regard  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  wisb  to  ^w  thi^  a  feeling  snch  aa  that 
wmch  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  brother  and  sister  aubflistcd 
between  us. 

AlxMrt  die  time  e£  which  I  hare  made  mention,  I  observed  a  ^^reat 
change  in  the  bearing  of  Myrtle  towards  myself;  there  was  not  tiiat 
frankaess — that  openness  of  dispootion — ^that  sim{&ity  in.  her  manner 
whi(^  I  had  prerioudy  remarked ;  there  was  a  reserve,  almost  a  eoldnesB 
in  her  behaviour,  which  puzzled  and  annoyed  me  exceedingly.  I  was 
not  conscious  of  having  givMi  her  any  offence,  or  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  my  conduct  whicm  could  call  forth  such  a  decided  change  in 
that  of  her  own. 

One  summer  evening  we  went  out  together ;  we  bent  our  steps,  as 
usual,  towards  the  forest.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evenings  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen ;  the  sun  was  fost  sinking  in  the  for  west^ 
but  his  golden  rays  still  shed  a  rich  light  over  a  portion  of  the  scene. 
There  was  a  little  hillock  near  to  us,  that  was  so  profusely  covered  with 
bluebells,  that  you  could  scarcely  see  a  blade  of  grass.  Myrtle  had  no 
sooner  seen  it  than  she  instantly  quitted  my  side  and  hastened  towards 
it.  She  seated  herself  upon  the  hill»  and  commenced  plucking  the 
flowers  and  forming  them  into  a  nosegay.  I  quickly  j<»ned  her,  and  sat 
down  by  her  side.  I  put  my  arm  playfcdly  round  her  waist  and  attempted 
to  steal  a  kiss,  but  she  gently  repulsed  me. 

^'  I  have  now  grown  a  b^  girl,"  said  she,  looking  up  to  me  archly  and 
smiling,  but  still  busying  herself  with  her  flowers,  "  and  it  is  not  proper 
that  you  should  do  these  tlunga  now." 

^  Oh !  what  ivmsense  is  t^is,  Myrtle  ?"  I  said.  ^*  I  am  quite  sure  you 
are  not  in  earnest.  Are  jim  not  my  dear  little  sister*  the  same  aa  you 
always  have  been  ?" 

^'  I  hope  we  shall  alwi^s  remain  very  good  friends." 

^^How  canweremainvezy  good  friends  if  you  assume  so  much  e(ddness» 
and  insist  upon  ao  much  formality  between  us  ?" 

^'  I  see  nodiing  to  f»ev«it  us  being  foiends,  as  heretofore.  I  am  mre 
X  hold  the  same  friencHy  feelings  towards  voa  which  I  havealwaya  baUL" 

'< Ha,  hal  this  is.  seme  Kttle  freak  of  yours — seqie  little  prtinhufjr 
of  dispositbuy"  I  swd ;  and  I  attempted  to  eaoirele  1^  vairt  with,  b^ 
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.anoy  as  1  had  pM?i(Mi8ly  done,  but  8h«  preieaiied  m»  more  detemiaedly 
-tiian  befOTe. 

^^  I  am  ^uite  aeriouSy  Louif/'  aha  r^atad;  <*  aad  1  onea  moieraqiMMii 
ti^  you  will  noi  annoy  ma  by  piuauiog  a  coursa  which  is  sa  disagraa- 
.aUe  to  ma." 

"With  tbase  words  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  quiddy  retired  from  the 
place  where  I  sat.  I  was  much  astonished,  and  quite  unable  to  account 
for  this  strange  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Myrtle.  I  almost  immediately 
afterwards  pursued  my  way  homeward;  but,  from  the  rapidity  wiln 
which  it  was  evident  my  late  compamon  had  walked,  I  was  unable  ta 
overtake  her.  When  I  reached  the  cottage  she  was  already  th^«  be£ova 
me ;  and,  9i%  I  looked  at  her,  I  thought  X  could  perceive  a  tear  pistol- 
ing in  her  eye. 

<<  X  did  not  think  you  would  have  left  me  to  return  home  abaei''  I 
said ;  but  she  made  no  r^ly,  but  retired  to  her  room. 

From  this  time  that  familiarity  which  X  have  previously  spoken  of  as 
subsisting  between  Myrtle  and  myself  continued  no  longer ;  there  was 
more  or  less  reserve  on  either  side ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  her  ^Mlings 
towards  me  were  less  warm  than  b^re,  and  our  friendship  eontinued 
without  any  abatement. 

A  few  miles  from  the  cottage  in  which  the  sculptor  resided  there  was 
a  large  city  filled  with  an  industrious  and  enterprising  race  of  meai 
there  were  persons  in  it  who  were  embarked  in  every  descriptioQ  of 
commerce,  and  one  feeling  alone  seemed  to  animate  them,  and  that  was 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  to  which  all  other  considerations  were  oUiged 
to  give  place.  This  object  engaged  their  minds  from  morning  till  night, 
j9xA  every  scheme  appeared  to  be  tried  for  its  realisation.  From  motives 
of  curiosity  X  walked  one  morning  through  this  city,  and  certainly  there 
was  no  lack  of  scenes  and  objects  perpetually  passii^  before  me.  The 
town  itself  presented  a  sucteession  of  narrow,  filthy  streets,  densely 
crowded  by  a  race  of  human  beings,  for  the  most  part  squalid  in  their 
appearance,  and  £rty  and  slovenly  in  their  habits.  These  perscms  were 
£diow-creatures  of  my  own,  endued  with  the  same  fiEumlties  and  fe^ings^ 
sfrung  from  the  same  original  source,  and  destined  for  the  same 
immortality ;  and  yet,  what  awakened  in  them  no  emotion,  no  sense  of 
shame,  inspired  me  with  the  utmost  disgust  and  abhorrence.  And  how 
came  it  to  pass  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  ^ere  should  be  such  a 
difference  between  them  and  me?  It  arose  from  habit,  which,  con- 
tracted in  childhood,  had  grown  with  them  to  manhood,  and  which  had 
become  an  essenUal  part  of  their  existence.  The  heated  wax  quickly 
receives  the  impression,  but,  once  hardened,  it  resists  forcibly  and  success- 
fully the  die  pressed  against  it.  And  so  in  childhood,  the  younff  and 
active  mind  is  ever  alive  to  new  emotions  and  influences,  but  when  it  hais 
been  properly  disciplined,  it  is  not  easy,  in  mature  life,  to  root  (mt  the 
principles  that  have  been  implanted  there,  or  to  shake  that  fiyrmness 
which  becomes  one  of  its  leadinc^  characteri^kics. 

Neither  the  streets  nor  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  therefore,  possessed 
any  of  those  qualifications  which  may  be  si;4[^^osed  to  captivate  a  sincere 
lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  one  who  Md  adopted  a  bran^  of  them  as  a 
profession,  and  means  of  subsistence.  Although  by  £Etf  the  larger  portion 
of  the  city  consisted  of  sudi  streets  as  I  have  deambed,  there  weie.eAar 
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es^ertiorid  and  bl^n^  ^e^'^'enaU&a'It^'le^^Hr  ^IrVl^iii^^'bdi  m^ 

die  dther  clflldli  bf  %lii^lf 'I''^vi^''|)^Vi^^  spbI^^i^lA9^'«^M"ttoH 

tbeif  Aress  aiidfii  th^li^  dti^emiEi^^J'ahd'li;^S«^<afflUdltg'^<l^  lO'MwpMi 

t&at  tbey  l^^ged  «6'^^<^fittiib1^(!ite''^tl<i^*^.di'/^ 

race  who  fdfd^t  utobW  abd 'dittf  ^tre^ts/MWHolCiyii^  dl^^Ml-WdtAHii 

Although  ^  wd»  certili^ljK  tot  it  "Ifentt^oi-^^drtto^^,^^  T  pttee^eAr-^tif 
liarteff  CQtiti^  <hi^  fflffbl*iie^%le?twttfeh  floii^y'&id^WefiWtt  «ft*l««li 
nothel|>  coinfeg'^io  thb  ddiaduiioii; '  tliat, /<ib#eV**  iiWi*^iA^'dWdf^l 
pasaloA  for  iiie  MWon^t  tW  be  * condfeintidd','  ifift^v^'keifesbfitfy'lo 
guard,  so  W  id  We  kt^'afolb,  ^jg^t'^omib^iii  tbo'ddi^^  jik^dri^ltift 
aefomer;^^'""'"      '-  "    ',  '      ''    ■  ...^   ^   l,.-...i  I -^^ 'It  1m'.v.  m,.  .,^ 

As  I  wan^rt-ed  ori;i'ol)sdrtcd  iti  thfe  eeget'fifcte  tif  thtft  ^tftb^^^rt  ttaf 
hurried  past  me  (All  pifesfeid^  forward,  too  mudh  ebg;ro84^'Wfth*A«fr  iirt 
cares  and  concern^  tp  ^ajr  any  attention  t6  thbs^ of  ttieu^ii&i^li<M(0^ 
and  all  apparently  iu  pursuit  of  the  same  bbf^c^'^^ii);^^!^  idhodrY^'n 
the  faces  of  the$e  people  indi^tions  of  the  wdi*kin^  of  thf^J|^dtei««i^«4 
the  perpetual  struggle  that  wias  going  forward  in  th^ir  t^<M  ; ' Aer^"^ 
written  upon  those  dty  faces,  plainly  and  legibly,  fdx^,  ^tOigt^/  jeakfoifi 
envy — all  thosfe  passions,  indeed,  which  defohn  our  nature' *am  ttoJA 
contentment  from  the  mind.     I  know  n6t  Whether  St  wiii  biritl^'^  ^^ 
fboEsh  fancy  bf  my  own,  but  I  assuredly  was  impressed  Witft'  tke  'ii» 
that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  differed  materially  from'the^periMd  lAo 
resided  in  the  coutitry.     Iti  the  case  of  Ihe  ktter.  I'fbttiid  feaWi^'eW^ 
tentment^  cheerfulness;  in  that  of  the  former,  di^id^  t^e^ 'frmMMtf; 
sullen  and  lower^g  cotintenancei.     I  sslj  it  Was  ppobaliJj^'Attitt^'^WiA 
fancy  of  my.  own  that  ipduqed  me  to  takethid  VittWidf«ft*ilWBl*^bt*if^it 
were  ncit,  to  whaV  ^^use  wd^  to  hfi  attributed- "thie  difftJrMi*  bi«wt&(to  fthe 
residents  of  toWn  and  country?    Was  it  thirt  the'Mttlfittg'fc^e^irf^ftJtdi^ 
th€^  bracing;  air^,  thfeiense  of  liberty  and  ftieed!otfififortialWJ«i^Atioi»ttflH 
gave  '^6  t&  W  dl'thbsfe'kAvahtagcfs  whitihl^haV^Sfienitt^ 
the  dense  attobaibdrb  id  "which  Ikrge  td^^'  ^  W  «^*<]^tiay'«ktelopw 
—the  rivalry,'' jAWusy,"  and'pe^trial'  sttif^  (^4ts*ifihabfi«aJ«Sl^tbeawi» 
artificial  existence  to  which  they  are  flteC(ritMil4d-mi|)^l¥e*  4«  'tfthw^rf 
all  the  iniestlmable  ftlfe^ngs  iricideital  't6  4  moii*  ttdtttril  a^"iii«^ 
phis&ated  state?'  "  '  "         ■■■  ^   '.--.-/.''-    .M  .- ."//  ./=.  n^ 

In  the  course  (if  my  piferamhulati^^,  I  tM\i  not  btifr  bfe^slrittk  Mbfvk 
extraordinary  activity,  indusfehr,  titid  enteii>rii^;  ^y^rJf^Afelfe  a^^^'^ 
this  great  commercial  city. '  T  found  thfe  whairve*  ladeii  ^dth  wttdu^ 
disc  just  arrived  from  fdre^n  countries  f '  f  found'  \atg6''h<ifib0\jt'^ 
fully  occupied  in  removing  them.  I  found  manufiiciitfiW^  rf  Wwws 
descriptions  in  Mi  operatitta,  and  ^Mtih  pfavid!^  i^ttj^&fity^^^ 
immense  number  ot  artisans.     I  fduiid  fevttt  ciiaft'Attl%5ftfeifl  A<»^ 


exerose,  and  alt  the  sinewer  ajid  appli^iice^of  tet'aild'iddta^fHt«^ 
to  their  utmost  capabflity.    I  was  miet^tft^  tod  itl«trti^ied  UA  w^ 
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J   had  fieen^  and  deteriiiii;ie4  ta  pwjlQi^  m^,  !Sbi3f  ifi  the  qity  till  the  labours 
f>f   the  day  ihould  be  au^pcml^d.     The  uighi  broi^ht  other  scenea  than 
liiose  1  had  wit^ieiBjcd  tli^-jug  th?  da-y;  thq  strp^ts  were  din^i/ hghted, 
fi.n<i    I  ohset?ed  Jpaea.  waUtitig  al^out,  and  , who  w^te  employed  for  the 
l>iAi-pose  pf  prot^eetmg ,  lift  nud  property,     Th^  ,bw^y  population  of  the 
Hay    ha*l  all  t^tak^p  the^iieJve^  to  Pther  pip"sui|s— -for  th^  most  part 
pleatSure  aad  atCLusemept*     Sonc^e  of  the  hpuies  I  passed  had  heeome  th|e 
resort  of  hoktaro us  co mpamef,  i^iid  mysic  and  daueiug  were  t\m  great 
li^iLractioTis  that  drew  people  withio  j  almost  in  every  street  I  meb  loima 
droixkard  reeliog  hon^e  after  his  night's  debauch,  and  who  hadj  prohaUy, 
&peD,t   th€s  wlM?le  of ,  W^   ^TitJo^f  in  dissipation  for  wdjich  he   had  so 
arduously  l{ihpured,duj-ij;ig  thed^y*     Drunkenness  however,  was  not  coiu 
tilled   to  tlia  inak  pgi^oa  of  the  130  mm  unity,  for  X  regret  to  say  that 
i&Aw  more  than  on^  ^vomaw  in  the  eame  predicamiiiit ;  aod  sqrely,  If 
au^ht  could  disgust  me  with  city  lifij,  a  tight  like  that  w^  better  til- 
<3ialated  t^  do  it  than  any, oth^r*     I  confined,  it  is  true?  my  obserTatiops 
ala^Dst  eutkely  to  the,  loi|"^r  and  m/^ro  squalid  parts  of  the  to  wo.     There 
was  one  street  that  I  passed  thrctugli,  wHiere  a  large  con  course  of  people 
was  assembled  outside  a  tavern;  curious  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of 
it-s  1  made  hiquiryj  awd  found  that  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between  two 
drunken  men,  «ud  that  they  were  employed  in  endeavouring^  to  inflKTt 
bodily  ehastiFomeut  upon  each  other.    Further  on  I  descried  a  number  of 
per30U%  all  iiurrpng  in  one  direction,  and  I  involuntarily  allowed  myself 
to  be  carried  away  hy  tiie  tide  by  which  I  Lad  so  suddenly  been  over- 
take u.      Wo  roaehed  at  length  a  little,  curioua,  dark  street,  and  about  the 
middle  of  it  we  diseovered,  upon  the  ground,  a  man  whose  cries  Imd 
attracte<l  m  to  the  spot*     He  was  bleeding  profusely ;  aridj  in  answei'  to 
our  inquiries j  he  informed  ub  that  lie  had  been  knocked  down  by  three  or 
four  ruffians,  aod  robbed  of  all   the  money  he  bad  in   bis   possession  ^ 
Some  of.  the  crowd  at  once  gave  pursuit  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
robbers,  were  alleged  to  have  gone;  but  I  believe  without  succes^j  for 
they  were  already  beyond  reach  of  pursuit  when  we  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  unfortamate  man  lay, 

.  1  did  not  wait  to  witaess  further  eighta  in  this  exti'aordinary  placcj 
Tmt  \  at  once  proceeded  on  my  journey  homeward.  When  I  reached  the 
^ottflige,  I  found  my  frieiids  as  ready  sm  ever  to  receive  me,  but  very 
l^rious  to  know  what  wag  the  cause  of  my  long  absence.  T  explained  to 
llieni  eyerythiog  that  had  engaged  my  attention,  and  ^lyrtle,  who  was 
mote  strxujge  tjo  iown  life  tlmn   I  was  inyseli,  li^^eued  with  the  tjaost 

'■•4uwU)tx>nti7i»tt?*n|^.-tP  i>aipt(P^y  joy,  my  coiitentmeut,  my  sense  of 
security,  when  I  found  myself  again  in  the  abotle  of  the  humble  scnh>tor. 
ffljAli^i  JbftA;^8frf^tpfS*^ijfrrfi|ed  a  strikiug  contrast  with  what  liaw 
ftrONHld^i^pfif]:  ;J|§i!|^/ijit^,^o^pflLtpjij^f4)  cheerfulness,  peace,  and  holy  asplra- 
tMi«9|i«lim)^^  wi^I^jaU^soffdii  ^iWSji  tbcre  was  di,'ici>nteut,  draQkennesg, 
<w»^T^»rtwwa^itiof),j)a^^asi|i^  |iere  wa|  heaven 

.^fcWii5a$,b^4,i,..,,.„   J...    ..      ....,..t'^; .-./    H    '.    ,t-  ..^    a 

iifi  Ii'Vro|J4ithpfl^^w§r^,9it^^}c  ^hm^  to,thei)]9f!W:j^f^  AY^^  9^,M^^^ 
^^Am$,:f^ifig^.fp^fii  yy4^4e^\}i^  pi  thp^^  i^oiirc^Sjfr^in^ 

w^Nwarid.'  v.  Xb^^QJircstftoB^^vtTO^iP^ii^c^  was 
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some  prtypefty  in  a  distant  town,  which,  hy  the  aretflofwing  of  Ihe  iner 
near  whidi  it  was  situated,  had  been  destroyed.  There  remained  for  tbe 
old  man  but  one  thing,  which  was  to  fall  back  upon  his  skill  as  a  sculptor, 
and  to  offer  for  sale  some  of  those  works  wbadi  could  not  fail  to  make  lug 
merit  known  to  the  public.  It  was  not  the  lore  of  mcmey^  as  I  fuLve 
before  stated,  that  had  stimulated  the  sculptor  to  exertion  ;  it  was  tiie 
pure  lore  of  his  art — that  burning  and  insatiable  desire  to  embody  tinse 
glowing  conceptions  with  which  his  mind  was  so  often  illaniinated. 

It  was  the  misfortime  of  Durand  to  live  in  a  day  when  the  arts  were 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  people,  and,  as  a  noatter  of  coonc, 
iiheir  professors  not  adequately  rewarded.  He  was  neariy  a  genenitioii 
in  advance  of  his  time,  and  if  he  did  hope  for  justice  and  recognition,  it 
was  assuredly  not  from  his  contemporaries  but  from  posterity.  He  wiro 
is  indifferent  to,  or  independent  of,  his  own  times — who  wishes  to  cwte 
for  himself  a  name  less  perishable  than  marble  or  brass— -who  seeks  to 
erect  his  monument  in  his  own  works — may  write,  paint,  carve,  do  any- 
thing he  pleases  for  posterity;  but  the  man  who  has  to  provide  for  m 
daily  wants,  and  those  physical  nourishments  which  human  nature  re- 
quires, must  pay  his  respects  to  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  his 
dutiful  obeisances  to  the  people  who  ffourish  therein.  And  so  ft  was 
that  my  aged  friend  was  unfortunate,  in  that  be  preceded  his  admirers 
and  friends  by  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  I  must  leave  this  digression 
and  return  to  the  subject.  It  became  a  question  wit^  Darand  as  to  how 
he  was  to  rsnse  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his 
little  household  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  During  the  time  I  had  liied 
with  him  I  had  rendered  him  considerable  service  in  his  studio,  so  that 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  a  mere  dependent  upon  his  bounty.  So  soon, 
however,  as  my  friend's  circumstances  were  changed,  I  at  once  proposed 
that  we  should  remove  to  the  neighbouring  city  (great  antipathy  as  I  had 
to  it),  and  that  there  I  should  follow  some  pursuit  which  should  be  more 

{)rofitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense  than  the  art  which  I  had  pursued  for  the 
ast  few  years  ;  and  thus  I  should  be  able  to  support  his  little  estabh'sh- 
ment,  and  permit  him  to  follow  his  noble  avocation  unmolested  by  anj 
sordid  care  or  anxiety  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  matters. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Durand  ;  **  we  will  remain  where  we  are  ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do :  we  will  journey  to  the  next  city,  and  endeavour  to 
dispose  of  some  of  the  works  I  have  nnished." 

And  so  we  went  to  the  next  city — ^the  very  same  of  which  I  have 
already  given  a  slight  account.  The  citizens  directed  us  to  call  apon 
three  noblemen  of  the  place,  who  were  described  to  be  great  connoisseiirs 
and  munificent  patrons  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudeville  was  the  first  we  waited  upon.  He  received 
us  somewhat  oddly. 

**  Oh — ah!  a  sculptor,  indeed — very  unprofitable  pursuit,  should  think; 
advise  you  to  try  something  else,  friend." 

"  It  is  now  too  late  in  life,"  urged  Durand,  "  even  if  I  were  inclined. 
Misfortune,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  compelled  me,  for  the  first  time,  to 
seek  a  subsistence  from  that  pursuit  which  I  have  hitherto  followed  for 
my  own  pleasure.  I  have  one  or  two  works  which  I  wish  to  dispose  of, 
and  it  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  if  your  lordship  would  pay  *  ^ 
to  my  humble  studio  to  inspect  them." 
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"Well,  well,  I  will  d&  so  one  of  tlwse  ^s  ;  leav^— *le»w  your  ad- 
Areos"     Aad  he  bowed  s^ffly,  and  left  tbe  voom.  • 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  raanmoB  of  the  Dake  of  AoqoetaiiM,  butte 
tras  flo  vxmcki  <eiigaged  disettsskig  the  pleaaiifes  of  ihe  table,  ^t  he  lefiMed 
%o^ve  urn  ma  inteiTiew.  The  otimr  nebknmi  whom  we  oaUad  apon  was 
the  OottBt  de  Brogiey,  wtiom  we  found  At  faotne.  He  gave  «8  a  reeep<» 
ti<m,  bat  communicated  to  us  that,  Iktrand  being  uokaown,  it  was  useless 
to  ^re  Imiself  the  trouble  to  call  upou  him. 

DiBiippoittted  and  atnuoyed  we  returned  hoiM,  with  misery  and  starrar 
tion  itMTng  us  m  the  face.  There  was  no  like^hood  of  any  good  ftecru- 
ii^  Irani  our  visit  to  the  Marquis  de  Vaudeville,  nor  indeed  did  we 
esxpeet  that  he  woidd  pay  «m  a  visit;  bist  sifW  the  lapse  xif  a  £ew  weeks, 
and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  actually  did  fulfil  his  promise.  There 
was  BO  sarasfaction  derived  f]x>m  it ;  he  found  innumeriUsle  fiEudts  with 
tbe  works  he  ia^>eeted,  aod  I  be^i^e  wanted  to  acppear  in  our  eyes  as  a 
very  shrewd  and  excellent  judge.  I  certainly  did  not  value  fab  opinion, 
and  i  oofdd  discover  tlMt  my  fkiend  looked  upon  it  in  ihe  same  light. 
Illere  was  one  circumi^aiice  connected  with  his  visit  whidi  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention.  He  had  set  his  eyes  upon  Myrtle,  and  before  he  took 
has  leave,  which  he  was  not  very  anxious  to  do,  he  took  several  occasions 
to  direct  hm  conversation  to  her.  I  could  perceive  he  was  struck  with  her 
beauty  and  intelligence,  as  indeed  who  could  fail  to  be?  I  was  sorry  to 
see  that  Myrtk  was  not  displeased  with  his  id^tentions — nay,  tibat  she 
appeared  to  be  iattered  by  tbem.  I  was  aanoyed — ^vexed,  and  ior  the 
first  time  since  my  arrival  at  this  humble  cottage,  I  feh  my  heaart  stung 
to  the  very  cot^.  And  whero6M?e  ?  What  was  Myrtle  to  me  ?  A  little 
siiler,  a  gentle  playmate,  a  kind  friend.  I  knew  not  till  this  moment 
that  she  was  aught  more.  I  looked  upon  lier  as  a  iavourite  pupil,  as  apt 
to  receive  information  as  I  was  to  impart  it.  My  heart  trembled,  and 
suddenly  I  became  conscious  of  a  new  existence — everything  around  rae 
assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  I  knew  that  my  happiness  was  no  longer 
in  my  own  keeping.  And  had  I  remained  so  long  in  ignorance  of 
emotions  which  only  now  awakened  xne  to  a  sense  of  my  actual  position  ? 
It  was  but  yesterday — nay,  an  hour  ago — that  I  could  have  laughed  at — 
Txdieuled  such  a  notion,  and  even  yet  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to 
believe  in  its  reality.  I  had  hitherto  thought  Myrtle  a  chUd.  I  felt  now 
that  she  was  a  woman  ;  and  it  was  only,  ad  to  speak,  when  I  saw  strange 
hands  held  out  to  seize  it,  tliat  I  became  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  a  prize  which  had  so  long,  as  I  believed,  been  within  my  own  grasp. 
A  new  impulse  was  given  to  my  existence — a  fresh  motive  for  life. 

The  marquis,  before  leaving,  promised  to  call  again,  and  I  divined  at 
mice  lus  object  in  doing  so.  It  was  not  to  see  the  extraordinary  woiks 
of  the  M.  man ;  it  was  not  to  pay  homage  to  genius ;  it  was  not  to 
bring  relief  to  the  suffering  and  the  needy.  No  :  he  was  foscanated — 
pleased  with  Myrtle — and  he  thought  it  a  pleasant  way  of  beguiUng  a 
tedious  half  hour. 

^  I  am  sure  the  marquis  is  a  handsome  man,"  said  Myrtle,  as  soon  as 
he  had  g(me,  **  and  very  gentiemanly  in  his  manners." 

**  I  thought  you  appeared  fascinated  with  him,"  I  said. 

**  (Ml !  not  m  the  least.  I  only  say  he  n  a  handsome  and  agreeabie 
man." 
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'   .  H(<)MAt']^tew8iiefa«  ifaMi^  M^aittE?^^M^Kcb9(i  bsd  sw  ilaM  I 
'iNitt'li  £nr<]iiiiiutii^«(wrenbtid^  Hi^h  8£w  baaiuU  i^iii  bijss 

])er*Huiii at «re  •»( tonwalkeirtagetlbisf tkv  ^eisbb dbitnneMftedddi Ifae 

Aft  idcrcnsing' ihtd^w^^  iheHol}eit£«btiidl  lU^aBA  tH^wsmfyikdlik 
fUDtei  «f  a'biid^'reiDkideld'«v^,that«rth9iid«y>cyf^  «l:idiBe. 

Jmru^anbur  l>£'iftYM0.'    lideitmdl  it  m^t  loxji^i  fai&k^(bHj6o^amla^ 

«( It  haa  oedqmd  4(^  m^/ve^ofteii  lit^iff^'^ 
oueht  no  lonseY  to  stay  here,  wheif  I  can  render  your  g^ndfather^so  little 
'  as&tadee  in)lw'dedfaft)g<7eitBc'' -1'  ^•- '  "".  *  -wulw  ji.irj'imfiia  orfT 

'^  7  an  <^Miviiioed  gtandftitUeF 'would  /  not taxnelii*  to  y^ur  letjamf^-m ; 
lioddee,  youhaiio  rftBikvdd' Imn  gjraat  serrke'^^ 
works/*   -'.  *i, .  1'    '1^     -•',■■      . '  -  .i  *■  ,1  ■■' .jmj  fi'-uiv/ oi)  A^ll-j  ftrfT 

*^  I  harre  i^dered  hiu*  no  service  lat  1^  ade^aattoftb  the  dU^ira^fte 
hss  plae^  ttxei VBder; *  them  is  yel  a;ftOtber  reasbn^  ^yvdfe f  Q[  febvitoitey 
longer/'    And  Ilodeifd  earatstly  in  her  face.  ^      .  « »    >  1  r  ,/ji^  -nii  to 

^»  And  hsreyott  ground  for  fiearP'  she  said^  In  sosiU'iieii  /lij  j  » i  >klj 

I  took  hev  small  white  hand,  whidi  she  did  iK>t  penoSt'>ifie''ior  JelMQ 
above  half  a  minute*  •      -'   m  j  1  rt\   ufj 

^  Dear  H3rrUe/'  I  said,  <<  I  will  no  longer  atten^t  to^aiibatial^vny  Joel- 
ings  from  yoa,  though- 1  apprehend  you  are  alteady^^ablq  to*Bp|i^eoisle 
them.  It  IS  of^lf  wHhhi  the  lajt  few  days  that  I  havb  Jbe^uoDtoCkidn^ 
myseM^  afifd  that  knowledge  has  tanght  me,  that  everythinginilutk  I^poye 
in  life  depends  upon  you."  .guinea 

As  I  uttered  these  words  her  colour  changed,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
with  excitement.  I  drew  closer  towards  her,  and  winding  my  arm  round 
her  waist,  pressed  her  to  my  bosomr  -  •■ 

•  •«•••* 

We  determined,  after  some  consultation  amongst  ourselves,  to  remove 
the  works  of  the  old  mai^  t)Oit)i/e^tnr^  and  tov^ake  an  appeal  to  the  public 
in  general.  Accordingly,  a  stutable  building  was  taken,  and  the  various 
•wmbrof  ^cad^tttfie  i^aiig«4  t^itli'eonisidsTableitiiste  Touadjoheo^dtriBlrgest 
'^mbaiiiu'  '^Hbeficefi^ra' ofihe  room'StODd*  the  «A^-tf7i»£if90^t^e 
dculptoi*,  the'  fiM  of  i!wiitcb  J  have  prevkm^y  spokjes  asi  ^iSC^i  €om- 

'  'lBQRT\aB8i'*  It  wttff  scaNiely^  ^ermx  yet  ifini^dt  i>  aad  ^durin^  >  d»  iygouktr 
part'  of  eaU»diiy^1diefold  man  was  sliH>rbtisy  with  ihiatoob  intbrpigiiig 

'lils.magi^fioeiit  work  to<a  ^lom.  >  OatheieoccasSdos*  \it  waa-Sumwm^ 
by  a'tMOieenj  00  that  he^  could  ^^ovhundbserved  hw  the'pb<>pltt.'"it>Mii   >  1 

'     Our<teMhlbition<wi^  unfortumute,   for<  theite-iiie^iqBe^ 

'  coUeiAiowof  ^d  bctettts  bad  danekigidogsiiii  thd'okt^andfith^atdrAetidas 
"weroso'  greict,  thatithd^rbpriotora  tUereof; aqp{tt!o|)Bnted^liithd^l>eepl0's 
money  to  themielves^  •  Tb»  afelempti  whioh  we  haifiidade  toido  justioeto 
the  sculptor  entailed  upon  him  a  heaVy>'lo^  fiir  tiie  iitfleipatroaag^lle 
^i^eooi^ed'  did^^not^  fay  a  ciionadej^lde'  degn^,  enabfeinm  ^>inGet>tte  ex- 

'peiUeshe'had'iuoartinL 'f-^'t  . -.  ..■.■.••-.^.   ...  w-^-m-,-,  •    -  i  -  .j^.  m..  .1^ 
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^     1  think  we  had  beefa^^dbA^ab#ia;i4  ira^^lrlhiBiisaii^dtrMtddaMMd  so 

said  that  Durancl  was  still  dtf ly i  ritdftiyHl Aaaay  <6ftaia'  houn' iroop  hB 

gnBi^(^oiil..u  Oia^idi^ncbqi  to'Michiil  ^rfcAfi^^Iewtefiolgaged  ia  AO^ing 

-fKHiKbo£i»l«sit^  itodbditfie^lKMif  ^fiadrflsqjdai&bg'^  sii^JMte 

•df  lfaebnntiaMS!:)nQriii3  #faio|^  widi  ^ladiiai^NkiitoiL  {dp  their  MflfiediioB.  i  At 

.  }«aDigti^ilnboaunifr^iB[fl*dtit^Tta>M^ 

I  Cjk>]b^*KiSB8.'Mi  t  Aflisoion  iMiXJMctdoi^jM^ia  tfghifiwdanMatoelf  to^e 
'wl^ck  ie^si^pedlfordtt^esiiipofifebfnyftoeiaiiryfiaidfa^  to  i^  was 

At  di6*tiB»o<fiAi>£Bsti0O«trrtiuifo  lMAtihelM»etQC4faif(|eKfiift8]ftAffe<^/t>f 
jBtaitBaMy  layAeAifeleflf  faoj^of  Dnran^witiibhlselatyd^ti&lbt  inibia  hands. 
fierthad^fimsbedJBil  ^k^if6e  likiiiQw.tha^jQilitiiis  day  yxmiwrnio-^^  Ihe 
finishiog  stroke  to  it,  and  Dea^-in  hasteniog-lo  hb  imataiRCtr  had  Ais 

lbiKriie'te|AtBtoiytoldiieltru1^K>£hi&>cmi^  ;     ; 

The  manuscript  which  furnishes  us  ^nthith^piiBOedinginairBatirelMce 

.  %flrQiinatei.ii{It  n^  xKNbuaceMarytlo  wy  bow:  hffHimtomj  fM3dession, 

.  imt ^thg^igiiatttadoesiihegettt geoarded  are>  Ibeliairey  suhttantiaUy^eoflpacit. 

The  city  (to  which  reference  has  heen  made)  was  almost  totally  destnmd 

tBy-firejdKMit  obe  hundred  yeatB  aft«r  the  eecuitrenbe  «f  the^  «flnent»  just 

-Banstodi^  t  (In  ibe^fknoA  between  the  deaUi  of  DorandAiid  Ae  deetmetinn 

of  the  city,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  bad  q>tUBg  up  amongst 

the  people,  and  t^  e£fioe  in  which  the  great  wosbs  of  4Hrt  were  depo- 

laited  was  idle jfirstobjeot,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  cenflagvation,  to  which 

the  attention  of  the  citizens  was  mainly  directed,  and  they  succeeded  in 

x^^cinngt  it  from  the  fate  wt^  which  it  was  threateiiked.    In  the  tnost 

0(m^ixnH)ii8  place  in  the  gallery  stands  <<  ThB  GoiiF€(Bi»R6,"  the  work 

Mi£*  I>iirand#  and  this  piece  of  sculpture  baa  attHMied  pilgamn  fi»Nii  oil 

pacti  <£  Bunqpe  and  Amerita,  to  pay  tbeir  homage  at.  tber.ehriae  of 

genius.  ■/  i.  ■  -i   -•.>.  ni  •: 


'    •'•     '    *' BBATHIF'BAirrEiB.''''  ^-  •■  "  ^"'-■"   '      '^ 

TiMtheaBhai  come  to  that 'brigbt^eyed^.  ho^e^,bo|M4be)hoiir  be  has 
fondeied  and  d«)eamti*o£  so  many^  mbny  tifoes&.he  is.ifio  takedaiiph)- 
gnibentf^rtiataitteotendous/opfraituHi  ipe&dfag.i<  He  ()cnows  the:  Httle 
fifaan^se  wihioh  eodbt^  tbat^  fae^  will. see Kto^-metsi^Qflr'fr  sud»  but  tbeithongfat 
brings  tna  gfloom;  'nay^  it  remains  but  fair  ail>  imltapl^  .aild  cdme»iiipt 
agaim  :  Sew  full  of  hfev>and  streegth,  and  h(^>e^t  atkd  anttittpatiQa^  The 
recollectionsiof  hpm^  deaory  leved  l^me,  but' joervei  him  to  his  task^ii  "I^he 
padii)dB[)re  himleiifds^inot  iA  death->HBO^  notr  to  deaths  he^wiUoiot  (think 
thiatt^irt  id  hbnour  and  to  famey  to  tlaa  meabs  byt  wfaidk  he  toay  saiyduad 
tho6et]whitoi;heilavea'b^ter  tlnm  Ms  oha  hfe'^  bio^  with  a^meat^Miul 
luxmy^i  Hiff  8611I  :&esi  <])6me  the  moment-t-coafea  the-dlmgexw-come 
4he«tril€H**endeomfrthe^'l9ft^.'  i<     ^  *'     :       . 

'    Aski  it  Aas  ooine»    He  ktn  gone.  iaiwtaA.    Whose,  eym  so  <  bright, 
whose  spirit  so  ardenti  whose  resolution  so  firm  aod  midaiiiated?    They 
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hhII  on  ^f0ty  fldte ;  no  nflcttOT)  ne  ooecvs  m6U  Mk  They-  nosilonii  voi^  st 
momest ;  9»  matter,  he  leads  them  «n  i^in  wi^  greater  yigmiie  tbotf 
brfore.  He  is  wovanded ;  no  matter,  a  faandkerehief  remid  t£&  n'sundl^ 
and  he  is  etiee  more  forward.  They  are  successful,  1^  enemy  is  dii'wm. 
back,  the  ▼ietety  is  aecompHafeed,  the  triumph  is  won,  ike  eho«t  tmmM 
through  the  ranks,  a  moment  of  mnut^rable  joy  succeeds,  and  thesa^^« 
mndom  shot  pierces  his  brain,  and  be  is  in  another  world ! 

In  the  whole  range  of  thought  there  is  scaredy  anything  so  otramge 
and  so  appalling  as  this.  We  are  accustomed,  every  one  of  us,  to  r^srd 
Death  with  «  shudder,  and  mostly  he  is  viewed  with  intense  awe  «nd 
appivhension.  When  we  see  him  surely  coming — ^when  it  is  beyoiMl 
doubt  diat  but  a  Tery  Httle  while  and  he  will  lay  his  cold  hand  upon  uS'- 
has  there  ever  lived  the  man  who  has  not  been  obKged  to  summon  to  In 
aid,  to  enable  him  to  refrain  from  showing  die  most  abject  ^ear,  Mtker 
every  specious  argiuneut  by  which  he  has  taught  himself  to  believe  that 
he  simply  ceases  to  be,  or  else  every  fraction  of  hope  which  may  be 
within  him  that  death  will  but  bring  richer  life  and  the  grave  a  bri^ter 
home  ?  Depend  upon  it  no  man  has  ever  yet  looked  death  fairly  ib  the 
face,  thought  of  it,  and  tried  to  realise  it  without  a  tremendous  effort 
That  in  the  case  of  the  murderer,  or  the  deeply  hardened  criminal,  death 
as  1^  possible  consequence  of  an  unlawful  act  may  be  but  lightly  gUweed 
at,  and  so  imperfeotly  grasped  that  it  may  exert  comparatively  but  little 
deterring  influence,  we  fiilly  believe ;  but  we  are  speaking  bow  of  those 
who,  having  a  h(^  of  something  beyond  death,  have  a  wholesome  feta 
of  the  period  of  its  approach,  or  who  at  the  least — whether  their  futh  be 
much  or  little,  or  they  have  no  faith  whatever — view  him,  nevOTtheless, 
as  a  dark  and  doubt^il  foe,  a  m3r8terious  and  fearful  adversary.  All  of 
these — ^tbe  Christian  who  me^ly  bows  his  head,  the  septic  who  afifiscts 
to  sneer,  the  disbeliever  who  attempts  to  look  defiant — di,  within  iktem^ 
feel  a  sickening  fear  when  the  great  truth  first  forces  itself  upon  the  mind 
that  the  hour  is  actually  at  hand  when  to  them  the  mighty  secret  shall 
be  made  known,  and  the  vast  mystery  of  an  unexplored  eternity  be  un- 
veiled before  them. 

Now,  if  there  be  something  so  tremendous  in  this  change,  that  in  calm- 
ness and  in  quietude  every  source  of  courage  is  obliged  to  be  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  to  enable  men  to  bear  them  noUy  through  the  final  contest,  is  it 
not  a  thought  painfully  intense  that  of  the  fearful  suddenness  with  which 
the  stricken  warrior  passes  hence  ?*  The  deep  peace  of  the  dying  chamber, 
the  fervent  prayer,  the  murmured  hope,  are  scarce  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  most  prepared  ChristiaB  soldier  through  the  last  desperate  struggle. 
It  is  amid  the  yeU  of  the  battle-field,  in  a  scene  where  man's  worst  pas-* 
sions  are  displayed  in  their  most  awful  blackness ;  it  is  while  curses  are 
rending  the  air  ;  it  is  at  a  moment  when  everything  around  would  seem 
idmost  to  be  emulating  in  horror  the  dire  exhibition  of  lost  souls  which  is 
to  come  hereafW ;  it  is  in  an  instant  when  l^ere  is  nothing  further  frsn 
his  own  recollection  than  the  existence  of  an  eternal  worid ;  it  is  when  hk 
own  hands  have  just  ceased  to  shed  blood,  and  when  hb  own  heart  rev^  in 
ihe  destruction  which  he  has  wrought ;  it  is  when  mad  excitement  has 
ffiuned  a  perfect  mastery  over  him,  when  every  thought  and  every  feeling 
18  saturated  with  ear^y  hope,  when  the  Unities  of  mind  and  body  are 
1^  their  utmost  stnun,  and  one  overwhdming  idea  aloae  is  preaent,  lii6 
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idMt  rf'wetory,  of  fame,  of  honour — ^thal,  w^ont  ibe  fkintest  warnaig  or 
flK  initaaf  8  pmsration,  the  whole  scene  changes,  and  in  plaee  of  the 
gevy  batt)e*-nehl,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  <^  the  deadly  struggle,  thcve 
soddenly  staits  before  this  world's  warrior  the  boundless  regions  of  the 
v^nowifi  world,  and  he  finds  himself  in  ihe  presence  of  the  God  of  AU. 

And  Bot  alone.  Rising  from  the  blood-stained  field,  multitudes  of  dts- 
embodied  spirits  almost  jostle  (if  the  expression  be  allowable)  in  thdr 
upward  flight.  In  company  with  the  meek  spirit  which  has  gently 
quitted  some  worn  tenement  fat  away,  in  company  with  the  devout  spirst 
breathed  forth  amidst  faintly-mintnured  prayers  <^  priest  and  relative,  in 
<9smpany  with  llie  infant  spirit  scarce  received  ere  parted  with,  the  h^M^ 
liet,  Ibnous  spirits  of  the  dauntless,  reckless  sc^ery  ascend  to  the  m%hty 
mansfoii  wherein  all  are  to  be  gathered. 

How  touching  it  was  to  read  the  description  of  the  different  attitudes 
in  which  t^dead  w^e  found,  and  the  different  aspects  they  wore^ 
after  the  hmkit  <ii  Inkerman.  Some  were  kneeling,  and  had  their  ama 
Stre^died  out,  as  t^ugh  appealing  against  a  Uow — the  fatal  blow  wIkqIi 
Jgndered  them  insensible  to  another.  Some  looked  dark  and  snHen* 
These  mostly,  we  are  told,  had  been  bayoneted,  and  had  died  with  a 
fearful  pang.  Others  (where  the  bullet  had  brought  instantaneous  deai^) 
bore  a  calm  and  tranquil  appearance,  as  though  the  destroyer  had  b«t 
gently  touched  them.  Again,  if  we  look  at  the  ages  of  those  killed,  and 
find  so  many  of  them  ranging  between  eighteen  and  thirty,  a  period 
when  the  Mfe-blood  runs  so  freely  and  so  boldly,  when  naturally  there  is 
Kttie  thought  of  death,  and  so  much  of  the  sunshine  and  joy  of  existence^ 
dees  net,  for  the  moment  at  all  events,  every  feeling  merge  in  the  bitter 
wul  and  lamentation  over  the  foul  work  thus  done  ? 

And  what  is  all  this  f or  ?  It  is  horrible  to  think  that  anything  under 
heaven  could*  give  rise  to  so  intolerable  an  evil  as  war.  There  is  no 
i^eeming  feature  about  it,  there  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be 
ri^rded  otherwise  than  as  an  unmitigated  curse.  Look  at  it  how  yott 
atay,  it  is  a  picture  without  the  faintest  gleam  of  light  or  cheerfulness. 
Take  other  mighty  ills.  The  disastrous  conflagration  :  it  is  a  calamity^ 
hut,  as  a  set-off,  its  consequence  generally  is  the  building  better,  hand- 
somer, more  convenient  accommodation  than  tnat  destroyed.  The  f^ 
epidemic :  its  raging  wakens  us  to  many  deficiencies  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  health  which  we  heretofore  have  overlooked  or  lightly 
treated.  But  war  brings  not  one  solitary  advantage  ;  it  brings  scarcity, 
misery,  bereavement ;  it  is  another  name  for  sufiering  and  woe.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  a  necessary  evil,  and  they  may  be  quite  guiltless  who 
midertake  it  having  justice  on  their  side.  We  are  fearful  that,  delightfol 
as  the  notion  may  be,  the  time  will  never  cmne  when  the  voice  of  the 
w«rid  at  large  will  be  so  against  War  that  for  any  two  nations  to  proceed 
to  such  extremity  will  be  impossible.  We  have  no  fwth  in  the  [»'opositioii 
that  svtch.  an  end  can  be  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  need  to 
be  careful  that  we  have  a  thorough  intense  feeling  of  the.  monstrous  evils 
and  the  terrible  calamities  which  war  inevitably  involves — ay,  both  to 
the  victorious  and  the  vanquished.  We  have  fancied,  in  regard  to  the 
war  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  that  foolish,  puffed-up  notions 
have,  equally  with  proper  pride  and  sense  of  justice,  prompted  the  cry  of 
"  War  to  the  knife."     There  is  a  class  of  people  who,  incapable  of  judg- 
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ing  the  merits  of  any  question,  or  weighing  the  policy  of  aaj  actioDi 
«ure  to  advocate  t}i^  Txm%  v^heinieiip|  cpiinjB  §nd^mo^  momentoiis  proceed- 
ing. The  blockhead  disUte^  k^gtfitAt^  aWzingty t^  trbuUtihinu  The 
knocking  down  an  antagonist's  t¥  .Un^}ffy^]|e4%  intelligible  coone,  and 
(as  the  idiot  is  sure  to  be  boastful  and  presumptuous)  a  safe  and  sme 
method  of  permanently  settMng  a  dis^te.  The  wls^  fti^^riad^f^^M^  "" 
ous  man  will  not  avau  himself  oC  this  'ladt  jlotieht  but  dWeHrti*^ 
ment  so  long  as  there  shall,  reo^iQ  ^  oWtnee  of  J|ii!^  ton^e,  r^hef ,  c 
bis  arm,  conyincing  his  adversary, and  bringing  him  io  reason. 

It  b  a  very  unfor^uni^te  feature  in  tliis  war  that  wa  seem  quite  at  issue 
amongst  ourselye^  a^  to  thei  precise  object  we  waul  to  gam,  and  ai  to  tJie 
means  by  which  ,we  ^may  ^Becure  i^veu  the  vag^ua  prlnct|je  upou  wb&c^  ^^e 
mostly  are  agreed.     When  we  read  the  discussioni^  in  the  Hoi^e  of  Coi^- 
mons,  we  ppsitii^y  s^h  a^  we  tbiok  of  tli€  aSTect  which  their  pejfiisal 
must  have  at  St.  Peteusburg*.    Tak^  for  instatice^  the  deba^  of  the  16tli 
of  July,  when  Lord  John  Russett.  rendered  hU  ^^  es^knatw^'  a^  to  the 
etrange  discfi^iia^y  betwei^  liig  language  heibre  he  i^nhurdened  himself 
in  reply  to;jyii:^  iGmon^  and  after  be  had  u  nhurdenod  htmself.     Of  course, 
we  areiBOt^hcire  dbe«it  to^nler  upon  &u  examiuaiioa  orA^iUjpijiiii  df^the 
imhappyhleonsisteney  to  which  Lord  John  has  ^ieati^ ^gidl^jc^  ifiot^obe 
remark  we  would  attacit  effien  to  this  brief  pafMV  :>iipiOii«r<»%cf|hf»v  .fpkgqet, 
that  it  does  seem  a  really  dreadfal  thing  that  Lord  Jalm  bonld.ttrea^  Ahe 
subject  of  war  or  peace  so  lightly,  that  although  in  dosc'  odnsdltaitibn 
with  other  eminent  and  able  men,  he  had  formed  a  decided  6pliil6n^-ihat 
upon  a  certain  basis  peace  might  be  secured,  yet  when -he  ifomid*  €his 
opinion  rejected  in  other  quarters,   he  felt  no  difficulty,  sa.w  notbiug 
improper,  in  turning  himself  into  a  mere  advocate,  and,  dropping  his  own 
views,  urging  vociferously  the  very  opposite  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
other  judgments.     This  is  a  course  of  proceeding  which  might  be  pal- 
liated  m  the  case  of  a  Beer  Bill,  or  a  Dog-cart  Bill^  but  in  the  ease  of  an 
Awful  war — ia,tbe;Ca^  pf.a  question  of  such  fearful,  overwhelm  log  ma^- 
jiitude  as  tha^  of  thei  struggle  now  pending — can  there  be  any  denial  io  the 
assertion  that  there  w^  {^course  pointed  out  to  the  statesman  by  bis  duty 
to  his  coumtxy^  by  his  dtjty  to  Go<!^  w:hich  he  oi^ght  uot  to  have  dared  to 
disob6y?*^thed«eky'o£jitaBkdiAg)foirwai:d  boldly,  and*  whatever  might  have 
beeq  the,p^s^^e1R^^  ded^ng ^l;^wt  sucb  was  his  convictiou,  and  he  was 
■COmpelfeitQ"aViOW)it.  ;.,.;•,.'   .,;r  i.  .•  .  ..    '  '    "...    _   ,.^     /rj/zi'-r.^'r,.'^ 

The  multitudaof  :biB9ne:inen.sle«t)iiig  their  la^t sleep  before ^fpa^^^I, 
although  dead,- -yet  spetakt:  ^'IWe  fought,  mid  bkdyimd;died.. .  WeimAde 
the  sacrifice ;  ^,we»e  jboldoiun^^uatfy  ^eedi^^ty/^  we|did  ^t  !^]|f9^. 
Wives,  childr^yn^othen,-.aifiters/^jM> tell  the  Ba6cifieesi^0i.<Ai^Iii^e. 
But  a  9tm^A  <Miimle9  to  tB^tha^  all  the^whib  it  \<^«ventdoublM  teoM^at 
object  we  Wei^e  fightiilg'!'  WikS  it  theif  aUaMdham-^^aB  it<=«iMlisoul»ie6n- 
fusioitrr4uivie wjeidied  foono Toaiipurp^seJ,  KiW^jiW^.^rtqiy^lTrrtftjOT'^ 
our  nUers — it  wasiindeied  the  Russian  bullet  whkih  ale wjIM^  hat>|viif  iTpre 
■our  real"  murde^jefff:'' '  ^'  •  ^      "<    ii-  ni..u.^  uiu  lu;  ui  v>\\  \^f 

"  ■'  '•  ''    '  -  ■'         •      •"'-'•:  ■.,;•  i.j.   iL,  liluij  ny'l  li^, ;/ 

■"  '    '"'.■-■•'.    .;:-,.'•    11    /•..  is .  ■; ,,';  n jI-xi  ij...)t>  \  bii/ 

'      ''     '■        ••'••'->      .,]''    ''•  >     .    ..1)-.'.-    .'.,;,..  ,1  ,,•  A/   »-iH.).i  Vm  i^ixM^nlT 
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-^40»€B  a^a  I  set!  lidj&fe  mci'as  it  ^aaija  jear$  gone  pa^t^ 

.  5  ,Tlie  bxaie  bqsidc  tko  i\y^  irfiere  fre  :Hfiefe  aiifl  part^  lust  j 

j,^^ea  as  now  the  Iie^v^ii  was  glowiyg  ivjth  tlicpaJe  gtars*  ticeamj ligji^ 

iad  tae  flash  of  saaset  hiding  in  the  nmntlfi  of  the  night* 
3  I  bear  the  qeaaeless  ripple  of  tbc  water  tlowuig  by,  ' '  '''' 

^  ^i  the  iastlc  of  the  a^-boughs  tj^ivlng  back  a  lo^  reply  ;  '  •     t    ^' 

I  see  the  faint  lights  gleEiniing  froni  the  distaat  hdmcs  of  me^,      '      '  ' 
'^  But  1  hear  tsct>  and  1  see  not>  aa  I  heard  and  saw  them  theii. 
.1  start  not  fbrtli Expectant ^  ;is  Ibc  braacbes  ilutteir — now  *    ' 

j  The  ai^bt-wuid  ^rfngs  no  balm  to  quell  the  throbbing  of  my  htow;    ' . 
^  Hope  is  ^Gtidj  and  memory  sadly  pimset  h  by  our  try^rtiag-tree,        '       ' 
P  Grieving  mainly  of^r  records  of  the  love  tliat^a  kat  to  me.  -i .« 

Tboti  mayst  tread  that  path  aj^aia,  Liuaj  in  eYeninj^'s  mist  j  li^ht,    »' 
''  From  th6  grass  thy  i>ftssiag  footstep  may  brush  ilia  dews  of  night;   ' 
^» i'l'hon  mayst^taad  beoe^tb  the  iLmo-trcej  listeaiug^  to  the  di'ojipiD;5»ram^ 
'•^  But  the  step  th^t  sprai^g  to  greet  thee  once  thou  slialt  not  Lear  agaiii^ 
'  Tkkatee9-  ^ihtf  ^aiet?  ^iai^idri;^  aiod  ihe  blue  stream  gMng  on^  • 
Af&  soJmahy  dunAt*  kuemoSals  of  a  £aith  that's  pn^t  a(a4  g[(aifi«    . 
Buxtibl^hey  hAVe  a  thou^au^  Yoiee^  shnekiug,  moauuig  in  xaii^e  ear< — 
1,  ffG^^ttis^  bw;t  forgqtteu  outcast,  why  thus  weep  anoliuger  here?** 
.  WUatAdiTfedk&t  iMy^.tl^  fortune  with,  rich  ^aiu  haUi  orQw:ued  jt^y  toil? 
V  A  fetr^^ngei  imd  au  alien  stand  I  on  my  native  soil ;, 
,V  Oa  wiy  heai^th  the  weeds  are  growing,  and  my  love  hath  turned  away 
. .  jFrom  the  yisioas  foudly  cherished  in  her  truthful  girlhood's  day. 

.  ^Twas  fortius  my  gold  \iras  hoarded,  for  this  I  prayed  fpr  life,., 


Ob  I  tJie  hemUoaf:  rush  pf  passion !— oh !  the  madness  of  a  trust,  \ 
.^  That  never  paused  or  doubted  till  its  hope^'were  ii  ^'eWiit'f  '•'•'•    •    - 

T!iDa^lL  the  present  kneur  but  sorrow,  afl  tbfe  ftttti-fei 'Jetttfe  ^ferc^brfght;     ' '    '? 
'  And  an  angers  faee  smilfed  on  me  from  the-(keiato3'tteii  btelftsfeddle  ai^tet    . 

'  ^  Why  did  waiit's  rough ^sp  affright  ifh^e ?  * ' 'Bettei:' dftatK  tfta-n  loveless  lif&r ' 
^  Sweeter  were  the  grave  s  calm  slumber  than  the  heart's-  tebeUioufir  srt«ite.'   •  *  j 
lafiferiJ&a'rif&t'a'Htife'hadst  thou  borne  ajidbramii  :       ^   .  '  I 

•  And  i^  han&  >luEid  found  and^  saved  thee,t  but/I  cam;$! jtop-lat^toa  'lat^  I    ,  |  ' ; . 

itll'tdiotol'''I^'ttowbniariwh6iaUi:t^  -       -   —  » 'i 

^'  Ifel  r^^uld  'tbe>  waves  i  baffled  were  now  roUing  o'ei^  my  head  5  '        .  w  1  // 
■\i  Would  that  £  had  perished  stru^ing,  with  my  red  sword  ijo,  xaj  \\m^  ,   r  i  M 
aAjudimjibf^eS'lay  with.piybrpth^rs'j  blieachii^  on  the  desert  psLpfi.   . 

'  Tinit^'snd't6it  dnd  pain  have  ehatiged  ine,  but  methiukslife  hx9  no  c^cua^e^  .  ' 
T3  mk\&<tA^  mce  «ad  features  io  ma  iiungs  new  md. .strange;  ' .  .  ;  . . 

Yet  thy  hesort  sent  back  no  echo  when  I  spake— I  know  not  yhatTi 
Well  lor  both  or  all  the  present  in  that  instant  were  forgot. 

And  /  stood  before  thee  calmly,  with  a  stranger's  careless  smile. 
Though  my  heart  was  tempest-shaken,  and  my  sight  grew  dim  the  while*. 
Mine  nas  been  a  life  of  trial,  wild  and  troubled  from  the  first ; 
Yet  that  brief  and  voiceless  struggle  was,  of  all,  the  last  and  worst. 
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422  The  Last  Vint  to  tie  Trystmg-Place. 

Wert  thou  happy  I  could  scorn  thee;  hut  to  see  thee  as  thou'rt  now,  I 

With  the  languor  of  a  joyless  life  upon  thy  shadowed  hrow,  * 

And  thy  dimmed  gaze  fixed  and  absent,  as  if  ereiy  thought  were  cast  1 
Where  the  wrecks  of  love  lie  huried  in  the  ocean  of  the  past— 

Yet,  I  see  the  restless  fever  that  lighted  up  ihy  cheek,  * 

Tet,  I  feel  the  wasting  sorrow  which  thy  utded  form  doth  speak,  i 

They  may  call  thee  now  another*s,  hut  1  know,  rememherea  tones 
Come  and  haunt  thine  ear  at  midnight,  when  tiie  owlet  hoots  and  moans. 

Thy  thoughts  are  with  me,  Lina»  with  thy  lu^py  diildhood'a  goide^ 

With  thine  earliest,  truest  lover  lingering  fonoly  hy  thy  side ; 

The  old  haunts  around  thy  homest^d,  wnere  we  were  wont  to  be^  | 

Ask  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  why  wert  thou  f&Lse  to  me  f 

Would  it  were  not  so,  mj  lost  one !  No  selfish  love  is  mine —  ' 
I  could  hold  my  own  gnef  lightened,  were  peace  and  gladness  thine ; 

But  I  know  I  am  remembered—love  like  ours  hath  no  decay —  ! 

What  with  life  is  twined  and  nurtured  but  with  life  can  pass  away.  I 

When  the  silvery  mominff  mists  ware  rdling  onward  to  the  west^  ' 

Hand  in  hand  we've  watcned  the  plover,  screaming,  lure  us  from  her  nest ;  i 

When  the  dew  lay  on  the  meadows,  and  the  lark  was  singing  clear>  \ 

Many  a  bri^  and  bahny  dawning  in  the  summer  of  the  year,  j 

We  have  watched  the  flitting  swaUows  o'w  the  glaacinff  water  paei^ 

And  the  light  cloud-shadows  rolling  o'er  the  long  and  Skj  grass. 

Seen  the  solitary  heron  standing  on  the  mossy  stone,  I 

And  the  early  fiisher  ^nging  in  nis  little  boat  alone.  | 

Where  the  lilies  crowd  the  narrow  bay  amid  the  sighing  reeds, 
Eorth  has  dashed  the  startled  wild;duck  through  iu&  t^led  water-weedfl»  i 

And  we  stood  and  watched  her  pinions,  and  her  arched  neck  change  and  gleam,  ' 

As  she  led  her  half-fledged  younglings  to  the  broad  and  glassy  stream. 

And  when  twilight  gathered  slowlv  o'er  the  flushed  and  goi|;eous  d^ ;  ' 

When  the  land-rail  craiked  in  the  noUow,  and  the  ghostly  bat  went  by ;  I 

When  the  moon,  like  a  lamp  of  pearl,  rose  high  al^ve  the  wood,  \ 

Silent  in  our  joy's  great  fulness,  on  this  spot  we  two  have  stood.  .                   ^ 

But  I  dream—I  rave— I  wander !  I  have  now  no  r^ht  to  dwell  i 

On  aught  belonging  to  the  time  that  I  hare  loved  so  well ;  | 

I  must  go  ere  strength  be  weakness — ere  sorrow  change  to  sin : 
Be  the  past  a  page  unwritten — now  the  future  must  b^in ! 

Eor  as  quickly  as  the  swallow  skimmed  across  the  summer  tide. 

As  swiftly  as  the  shadow  swept  along  the  green  hill-side,  I 

As  the  golden  clouds  of  mommg  vanished  in  the  perfect  day. 

So  from  me  have  passed  the  promises  of  happiness  away. 

Time  hath  taught  me  tntter  lessons,  life  hath  b<»ne  me  nauseous  frvd^  : 

I  trained  the  spreading  branches,  but  a  worm  was  at  the  root ;  { 

I  made  myself  an  idol,  but  it  crumbled  from  its  shnne : 

The  star  I  looked  on  vamshed^  and  I  saw  its  light  decline.  | 

How  canst  thou-— the  pure,  tiie  kuihfal— make  thy  daily  life  a  lie  ? 

School  thy  lips  to  answer  softlv — ^teach  thy  breast  to  hush  its  s^h  ?  I 

Oh  how  canst  thou  calmly  sulrer  that  anotner's  lips  press  thine  r 

Canst  thou  call  another  **  husband" — ^the  name  that  should  be  mine? 

I  will  put  a  ^rld  between  us,  I  wiU  find  a  foreign  home. 

Where  no  woman's  voice  shall  reach  me,  no  woman's  stop  shall  come ! 

Think  me  dead,  or  think  me  faithless  to  the  vows  that  onee  I  swoie,  I 

But  until  we  meet  in  heaven  thou  cAialt  see  my  face  no  more !  I 
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STOKE  BOTTEBBLL;  OB,  THE  LIVEBPOOL  APPEKNTICR 

AHI8T0BT. 


A  DECLARATION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Ws  mart  be  cooteat,  for  a  time,  to  divid»  oar  attentioa  between  the 
shores  af  the  Mersey  and  Abbey  Grangi^ 

Liverpool  is  itself  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  century  wMeh  has  included 
the  noblest  triumphs  of  peace  as  weU  as  ol  war ;  and  yet  t&ere  are  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  seaport  who  seem  loth  to  aebiowledge  it  as 
their  home.  IFyou  meet  them  at*a  fasUonable  wat^iing-plaoe^  they  come 
*^^from  Lanctuhire,^  Their  ton^  in  referring  to  the  past,  is^  '^  taken  we 
lived  in  Lancashirer  Liverpool  may  be  meant>  and  Lwraehire  be  its 
oMoA  ;  yet  diere  is  no  place  in  Europe  where  lliere  k  so  nmeh  of  which 
a  man  may  be  justly  proud  as  in  Liverpool 

The  great  aea-marts  of  former  ages  have  peridiedy  or  are  ehai^^g  only 
towards  decay ;  while  Liverpool  is  still,  as  we  have  evex  known  it,  a 
spreading  hive  of  vigorous  intellet^  over  which  litefature  hat  also  shed  a 
grace,  for  it  has  had  its  Currie  and  its  Rosooe. 

It  has  an  en^gy,  too,  that  never  tires.  It  has  not,  Uke  Holland, 
gained  t^iitory  from  the  sea ;  but  it  has  achieved  the  costly  triumph  of 
forming  priceless  acres  into  haveas  of  secuxky  and  r^ose  for  the  fleets 
from  every  clime  which  come  laden  to  its  carowded  port. 

Yet  we  must  not  blame  these  deniers  of  their  domicile.  Bight  opinions 
axe  slow  in  their  progress  ;  and,  even^in  this  fjBor  realm  of  England, 
there  still  are  some  shallow  n^inds  by  whom  any  one  contaminated  by 
trade  is  regarded  as  an  inferior; — a  position  in  whidi  the  visitors  oi  a 
fashionable  watering-place  woold  not  wiUin^y  he  placed. 

And  now  to  Abbey  Grsmge. 

It  was,  there,  a  wet  day  in  autumn.  The  highway,  like  Cowper's  rose, 
was  '^  just  washed  by  a  show^ ;"  and  as  Mrs.  Pigott  and  her  daughter 
sat  at  work  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  vdndows,  not  a  living  creature 
passed  to  interrupt  their  conversation  or  their  thoughts. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe,"  siud  Helen — "  and  yet  Mrs.  Frampton's  maid 
told  Ann  Fowler  that  she  had  it  from  Mr.  Peery  himself — but  still  I  can 
scarcely  believe,  that  Henry  could  have  asked  ^  Jonah  Foster  to  use  his 
interest  against  Blalce  Whitmoce." 
"  "  And  why  not  ?*' 

^'  And  why  not!  my  dear  motlier  ?  Were  not  Henry  and  Blake  dd 
friends?  and  did  not  Bkike  give  my  brother  a  letter,  which  was  oertidnly 
the  means  of  pladng  him  in  the  situation  by  which  he  at  present  chiefly 
livesP' 

'^  You  may  be  certain,  Helen,  that  as  far  as  that  is  an  obligation, 
Henry  will,  some  time  or  other,  disehaige  it ;  ami  you  ha¥e  surely  not 
yet  to  kam  that  those  boyish  companionships  are  scarody  to  be  re^rgrded 
as  friendships.  Blake  Whitmore  is  of  an  inferior  grade  m  aocidty  tp 
Henry,  and         " 
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imd  only  imAgioei  Helea,  ia  lAtft  a  fUtiOQ 


<'H«  kM  4oiia  B^dMH^te  HMiyye^r  bv'if^llll  1*M^  iMiy:l»^ 

^B^  HM7tHiikitfaii*.h]#idliiDkle'f4Mri  1^  Mb'Ulufaii  fUlffldlM^t 
ptnA  vpiB  £l|r  Jmvl  Yov  kHRt',  'Hitett^  tfM>^  dpMir%%Mb 
formj  •OB  it  the  ooly  earthly  obieet  that  I  eare  for.  And  I  wm^ 
you  wodd  not  be  the  eame  of  diiappdMn|^  ml*  •  -  "  -^  -  <^  >c<"'  ' 
.  *'  U  jmm  ha^fioto,  ineAer,  fegmred  it,  I  wnad^ganMeif^^iW  <g 
many  oAeti  hare  done.  The  hfeloiy  ^f^^kHMitie  il^^A  ito*^^ 
w«naftrarriyohooeeiber0vni|Mrth.  It  i<  wwrfi^  ottt^br'heif 'rtiriil!"' 
miiittieadit,che«fbltyorweafi)j,  at  flbeiaay.  Bvft  I  tti^M-MMttiNMl ' 
I  see  BO  Mtttnediaie  mtemtHy  for  eudi  a  aaerifiee ;  Hadl  ium  iMMr ' 
DOtthiiifcitpoiliUeihatit€Oolde?erbereqai]«d.'^  -      vi  wn«i  >i    n 

''Look  r  said  l»s.  Fig^  not  sorry  to  ehang«'di#  mMhH^*  '^He^  ^ 
brighdjthesah  is  oonuig  out !    The  rain  his  made  >1itiyiiiM['<iMll' 
tjftd;  and,ael  am  amteinro  Aat  yon  will  be  Ae  bettter<lr't  IHiJtiiil  ^^ 
cisa^letus^dkaltonitfasedgeoftbeeommod.'^       .  .  i  .  i>iM  1    i././ 

They  weie  iAdhoed  by  the  fineness  of  the  etenhip  te^  f^  MlMHhM&^' ' 
and  eren  c—jsdy ably  beyond  Barton's  oottage.  i  v^mir 

The iBfiridoal  whom  we  hatte  already  meodoned  by-|M  ^xU^WM' 
Bartoa  w«  ^  eU  saifar^  whahad  been  lamoet  entMy^MMdltf  IH^, 
while  on  the  coast  of  AMca.     He  had  returned  home  imk  -tt  MAV^" 
supporting  himself  exeept  a  small  aikiwaaee  from  thv  MrtWlwirirllilirtirs 
Hofl^^i.Ani  had  mMtf  anlved  in  Ei^hmd  wheir' Ml  «Mi^«ea, 
leavh^biln^a»ai]^<hyitapMideftir  and  protect.    llfcl-iMtjil  fcrar 
thatlinm^Kmdfli  waateduiwd  fof  ame  lead  iujp<u liAoJIi yMWfciWb 
raMahiote%  aQ8il|»ded'to  leave  il^tHetslMtt  iait  thirtfiu"WkjlfWlA»* 


ocenpgr  analhar,  andM»waaiiii<  ilwaiJ'H^wai  prlocl|^ly%d0IMJb%^«MP^ 
self  out  of  the  soft  sandstone,  and  ftmUsi  wiHi  taif^'Wf.  '?f MNU^ 
k^  scanpiddaiiy  ahpn  ly  »wqnait  <kmM\4  -whifewinte^  Iwit  ""Wiilk'k , 
single  room  which  was  entirely  lined  \Mk  pkmk,  i#iNM  V'Mm'Mp*^ 
StS,  wiA  its  «ovAi«  <ff  Wafld  ef  Mis^  k'lbAidWll^laM/s 
sketch-bode;  and,  as  it  alaad  near  «ttf  ol  <lie%«lA  ^i#IMr4A4MMl»^ 


commas^^  t—sW  bj  eften  piamd  to  aJastw  il^-'nWlm^<i>fcHte'4fll 
finisbed  bia  ihMBhfe^bede  Im  beqpne  qtedte^lilind  jKit  Mr  kiflMP* 
Bemie  and  himself  were  il|isiyisiip|<itfciViiiii*niBi»IW»^i^ 
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Mn.  tSgott,  idEsetbif  io  b^ove  tfi«i  i^  had  reallj  been  the  ol^eotiil 
Mifitii  mmir  »^iiiii<i  hiiki  rtMiilM  wiprfi  MhUmi,  «ii  Ae  mled- 
aeM  of  pQMhei%  the  ioeflhneiiey  of  the  ]m%  4im1  the^ 
m  Man  of  werfkh  of  mjAmg  to  eesentyil  to  hb  comfwt  and  hnipiwiei. 

*VBpfc:tl»<yifimi.iWHniM>n^^:  OOMliMed  Sbr  Jonkf  "^thefe  «m  fo^ 
wiio  go  abcMit  the  «MilKj)r  jjiaj^lirtheur^iiies  aiNl4dkiii|f  thoai  ««i4)£ 
priiOB.  Quo  of  theee  ftrnm  torit^>.  fdiewfro«t>*l  Bhtty  gmA  the  other 
di9;,wi  W^ 4  wiHo  t<x.  him  to  haoir  1A7  he  had  Jnkjifcwjd  hi  a 
eomkHj  whevo  he  had  no  jjwroyerlyy  ikmmif  mamBt  heiooiild  giae  ae  waa 
thaft4#«lfM|iai%«4Sl»M.«bo.efaild^  fcad  thitil  howtiinmeiia 
psieoiitlMf  4Mlt#iAhar  itaiyo  Qi'gottothe  Unk^     1  thk^irt  it  vathee 

'<  I  think  ao  too,""  laid  Mm  PigoH. 

,^W#)MKrofMoof  Aeie  {>9»aBi/'  contmied  Sir  Jonah,  ^'ovan  «^oa 
ihn^hwA-ri  tpmnk m the eomimsiioii  &r the boroogh-^a Idnd of  mintia 
■miitBltfij,  STbirf'a  Mc  Caaapi  fixr  inata«ee»  the  retbed  dmpor.  When 
*  jy#chiflg.>»^<»  tf  ibocMtght  before  him,  if  it  appean  a  had  one«  he 
ro%iia<t|»  ^amfiofy  0^6  aaay  hear  it ;  and  if  it  thonid  adiniiof  an j  doubt 
h^  it  fare  to  ditimis  it  But  he  is  an  exttaordinary  fellow  altogether^  Did 
I  «vaf  tdlymiwhut^he  said  of  my  old  Mead  Sir  John  Howard--or  I 
might  l^hnoit  «^r  ^  h&in^  for  ho  was  in  the  next  loom  ?  It  was  capkal. 
We  bf^Jntft  at^^  Union  to  choofe  our  chairman  £9r  the  yiav;  and  the 
Vicar  oi  Plnmstook  rose  to  move  the  reaippmntment  ol  Sir  John^  Mjing 
ihatvho  tMigbt  him  a  most  fit  and  pn^per  person.  ^  And //  aaad  Camp, 
xiabg  immediately  afterwards,  ^  do  not  think  him  a  fit  or  proper  peiaon ; 
fcr  cmihitf  Iha  twHOjihO}  oieoinpied  the  chaip  he  is  aaleep^  and  the  o^r 
half  ho  is  .ia  a  pasfio^'-rFretfy  well  io  hava  boon  eaid  by  *  ^retired 
d]«p«xta.«  Ho^a»ir  .  ■ .  '  '    ^    •    - 

<'  ItfanmkiModii^"  said  Mra.  Pigott. 

««XoiMira»^ti«e/'  said  Sir  iJooah^  ^'aa  the  £Mt  that  I  hate  poo* 
loM^  i«a  agaietfcfe  wa}k  till  it  ia  aoaeh  later  than  I  eoald  haiia  simpoie^ 

JU  jfuMTtoohhis  leaia  oTMrs.  Pigottattha  doorof  Abht^oWmge-^ 
aiidiwrh|ghia.h«^:to  Haloa-  ■■>  fiaiiliaAy  ivlM^  hwM^t  the  kn^ 
demiil(pd.0ijmm  .to  km  ohoeka--^  snd  ho  woaU  haro  the  honour  of 
caUiMp:  lipoid  jthaift  that  next  moaaiQg* 

<<KW  «lM<l¥M4M>f  Q(A  haa  writlaa  legiUy  «pm  the  h«aiaa «ftce, 
that  mi^**  caidndoiH. '<  in  a  yiUtttiiw" 

^f^  Bmn$t9M^l  my  ohUdi"  exdaimed  Mia.  Sigott^  ''ia  what 
»boQk  h»TO  jfoaftaaa  aoch  natioaa  aa  Aesa?*^ 
tho  bpdcr  aaothcTi  wkiA.  tdOs  na  that  die  uHiian|a  gisoa  ua 
;  oC  9«r  Amngor;    Wo  gsWoaa  jp>  mmmg  horn  ig— wmea.    liis 
I f(iHy  wrfiiirfm(h¥»i nWrh  Isail  ae  wliai  " 

''I  fimey,  Hdeo,  that  these  are  aome  of  Mr.  Kako  WhitH— sV 

At^.-^rinu  mw.  so.  oooczvi.  2  r 
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fty  llielKntfeireFe  defcantnij^  iipon  it  ag  an  abode  #iwi^  it  hwm 

___»tL».  ta  be  unbap^,  Aemotner  and  daij^^*-^"  -" —  "^^ —  ^^-^ 
liamleiiee;  aosd  ttere  was  a  brief  e< 
I  pxajed  to  be  ttrengtheiied  Anragh  \ 
were  stenoimdiDg  her;  bvtdbe  waaoneof  AofecK^>osilioiia1lMiaaeni  to 
court  domestic  martyrdom  by  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  i»tf>ha|ipinaat  to 
tile  h^piaess  or  the  wishes  of  Aose  areottd  diem« 

Eany  the  next  ra<nrning  8ir  Jondt  Poaterwaa  tme  to  his  t 

We  liaye  heard  a  friend,  who  has  traTcBed  mudh  oinr  ^ 
Eumpe^  cjipfew  a  belief  thai  eone  Takable  etfanolomat  eoineid 
Blight  InTe  been  demonstrated  bj  a  edttectioii  rf  ^  diftrept  kinds  of 
gingerbread  wtttch  he  had  met  witfi  in  Tsrioue  places  horn  Hdtend  te 
BtAeraia.  It  was  not  difficulty  he  said^  to  soppose  wlqr  the  hind  thaiivns 
made  in  Amsterdam  should  abo  be  miade  in  Edidbm^  %  hot  it  was  lav 
easy  to  explain  why  tiiat  ndnch  was  made  at  N&«mbergshoatd  als^  be 
made  upon  the  borders  of  North  Wales — ae  our  sdiecdbey  leeoHeitiens 
abvRidanlJy  testiiy*— and  so  of  omers; 

In  like  manner  a  very  edifying  paper  might  be  written  on  the  difeteni 
modes  in  which  men  have  declaied  tibems^TCS  to  the  objeei  of  their 
affections* 

At  a  remote  period  of  English  lustory^  *^  in  tfie  days  when  them  were 
dandies  in  the  land,**  a  captain  <tf  hussars  merely  said  carelessly  ai  Ae 
end  of  a  qiuidrflle,  <^  Fanny,  girl,  will  you  many  me  ?**  and  hft  titoxest 
to  be  accomplished  W  friend  and  s(^ksit(»8. 

Sir  Jonah  made  his  declaradon,  at  Ihe  dose  ef  his  promised  risit^ 
dropping  upon  one  knee  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  entranee-*ha21  at  Abbey 
Orcmge ;  and  baring  disburdened  ImnseM  of  his  fgeHngs,  he  kissed  m 
unresistii^  hand  of  Helen,  and  hastily  depleted  as  if  he  had  been  eom- 
mitlang  a  crime — and  he  could  not  hare  diosen  a  mode  of  departure  aioce 
proper  fot  the  occasion. 

As  the  following  morning  was  warm  and  bright,  the  easement  before 
which  Helen  sat  was  thrown  open;  and  when  Sir  Jonah  Foster  rode 
past,  he  accosted  her  carelessly,  saying  thatr  he  knew  4ie  w«y  to  ihe 
stable-yard,  and,  as  they  had  no  man,  he  would  put  up  Ins  horse  hiuMstt 

He  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  Miy  one  to  whom  he  had  effned 
his  land  and  fortune  coidd  think  of  refusing  them ;  and  taking  his  seat 
by  Ifiss  Pigott,  ^  I  had  long  been  anxious,  he  said,  ^to  tall  you  what 
my  foelings  wwre.*^ 

**  I  wish,  Sir  Jonah,  ^t  you  had  never  done  so.'* 

^'  Helen  T  he  exckumed,  in  immense  amazement^  ^  what  oan  yoo  pe»- 
sibly  mean  ?*' 

^  I  mean,  sir,  that  if  y<Mir  fedings  towards  me  are  ihose  of  affeelioD, 
I  regret,  on  many  accounts,  that  I  cannot  return  them.'" 

«  And  why  ttot?" 

"  Because  we  can  ncT^  be  umted.** 

'' I  do  not  see  t^t.*" 

^Neter,  exc^t  in  misery  and  dkappointment^*'  said  Hdsn.     '^Aeie 
is  no  sympathy  between  us — nodung  tiiat  could  died  oym*  cut 
the  most  disUnt  hope  of  hapjpness.*^ 
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**  Am  1  to  wodeffstnid,  dieii,  tiiat,  i^r  all,  jmtL  ntfose  me?* 

^I  wiiiidfliiy'itiamoregniioiishiigiMigey  Sir  Jcmli;  ImtlluifeM) 
Mumtmmnif^Sf'    ^  MpMt  Imt  oat  vnvm  10  impw$M§^ 

tkr'^rA  Fortev Ywie  firon  his  seat,  micl>  wiA  «.digiit  bow wid eon. 
vulsed  features,  left  the  room. 

<<  Helen !"  said  Mrs.  Pigott,  1»  ilie  fa«B%  eaos^  i%  <«;oa  dtn't  know 
wkaifc  ytu  kawB  doM^  or  kow  it  may  affeci  US'  all.'' 

'^  I  feel  that  I  have  done  right,"  replied  htr  daughter  f  ^Imt  I  am 
affitoied  aadtunrril,  and  yoa  nrast  let  me  be  in  my  own  room  lor  ihe' rest 
oCA#dqr.''        * 

Wkaii  l%r  JaaiAt  had  rvmeumted  \a%  hone,  he  enWred  a  lane  bdnnd 
Abbey  Grange,  which  led  to  his  own  residence. 

^  Wh^,  wkot's  the  natter  with  the  man  ?^  said  an  old  fiirmef^  wfao'Was 
ccmmig  into  i^e  raad  fp&m  oae  tff  the  fiekta ;  ''what  die  Dicfcins  disea  he 
meani  by  spurring  hirh<tf«e  aRdpuBing  at  itahead  indiat  way  ?  I  ipanier 
how  he'd  like  to  be  brought  before  Imnself  for  erodty  ^  a  brate  a&inud. 
-Hehaafinad  maayajmN^man,  as  Jknow,  for  lesgtkmithat^  Bi^tihem 
youn|^  justiees  have  ene  larw  fisr  themselves  and  another  for  them  as 
comes  before  them.  Well,  for  m^  part,  I  never  seed  the  ma  ei  makm^ 
a  man  what  he's  not  fit  for." 

And,  while  iAm  Inrmer  was  sc^loquiring,  Sir  Jonalk  eoiitinu«d  spmrring 
his  borsa  and  nerrously  twitching  its  bridle  ;  and  it  was  more*  by  ifes  own 
initin«t  than  by  kis  gmdance  tiMtt  it  teok  him  to  die  entnnce^gatas  of 
Kniffht'i  Cavey. 

There  iaaaodier  ef  die  penonages  of  oor  hisloiy  of  wbcm w«  have 
for  fame  time  lost  s^t. 

VT. 

THB-LAItnCBB'^  HOME* 

Blake  Whitmoke  had  left  his  fadier's  house  with  a  heavy  heart* 
It  is  said  by  an  anonymous  poet  that  there  is  not,  in  die  long  catalogue 
of  knnum  misery, 

Apain  severer  than  the  pang  we  feel 

Wnen  friendship  fails,  or  love  seems  doomed  to  die ; 

and  the  exile  ftom  Stoke  fdit  its  trath  at  diat  moment  as  deeply  as  if  it 
had  been^i^reased  vrith  all  the  grace  and  vigomr  of  the  most  gifted  bard 
of  whom  royaltjf  ever  made  a  laureate. 

But  hie  mind  was  too  well  disciplined  to  aflowdie  more  important  vfoi!^ 
of  life  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  baffled  affection.  His  feelings  wave 
daap  xadMT  than  violent ;  and  though  be  had  been  compiled  to  change 
Insstfene  of  acdon,  he  was  as  datermmed  as  ever  to  pursue  the  career  ^f 
persevering  industry  which  he  had  long  masked  out  for  himid£ 

He  took  widi  him  only  one  letter  ol  introduetioD,  and  diat  wasfrom 
ins  fotkar  ta  Mr.  Fairfi^  hia  agent  in  London,  which,  he  lost  no  tim«  ita 
j^reaenting. 

Like  att  men,  and  particularly  Londan  men,  dsroted  to  dimr  afikiH^ 
Hr.  Fairfield  had  aa  kapatienoe  of  m^rofitabk  conTenation  during  tke 
kamtNof  bflsiMis.  .  i 
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wt^oh  Will  n(itSrt  «dm«'«obdld«Hkti^»i'liliii^  iiMKirooni  Mfm^maqtmig 
to  tiie  first  fioot)  at^^'^H^cfe^  «iKitf  ymt  imlL;{M«U»  n&n^  jfjbilii  lliMf 
-—A  iniitton-chop  and  half  a  bottle  of  port — I  shall  be  mnifiihnjyguiiii 
see  you."  '"'      "'      '■" ''  *'"»■•'><«»:  ,nt\t[j   A'i:iihii£b  siH 

'   Mr/HWiItmoite  acc^t^'Ae  liifltatJbif!/ '  -     'i»f  f    f  if   .i//  nmjihbj^ 
'    ''Well,  s!^,''  s^  ^:FfakiiM#yii)^the^iat'««'dU^eivr^'aiidv^^ 
jourjproApects  in  London?"  il  '^  ^  i<  Hjr^/  -     /  t^ito 

<<]N6diing  very  dearly  defined^^- ' ifmlied'  'Bbke^'*  ^iedoept  iii^fcjff  de- 
voting myself  to  my  proft»dion^  <ol  -vmMi^iNk  lob  imrai^  I  hsliifavftlmt 
i  am  not  i^t6g60ierigiM>ratit,  r>am'4^tetwtei^:iifripdi8iUd;tbii^ 
than  makd'a  nv)n^!"  ' '  '    '         •-  -^    "    "'   Mhoa/ ^d  n-ih  /tm  {jnh  9dkt 

Their  convetsati6n  tan,  almost  imineeptiliiy, lorcr  mi\tdMeH<s&^jLt^ 
and  gen^rid  suhjebts  of  inte^ett,^  and  JiffK'  FaitfieMii^faaiiei  ■JiiittjiL/^'f iiiilty 
pleamd  with  his  young  guest :  as  much,  perhaps,  bithffaisfitiQdMt  kaak- 
nass  as  with  his  e^^iiVe  informatibii* '  '  'i  •  "'  [  »'I  ^-liinom  oth  nl 

At  kst,  lifteir  ^  longek^'  pause'  iheek  u9<iai^'dimig'<wiyohtaiai^hBefliL^me 
over  his  feabires,  ''Are  you  th^^nfyscte^'' tasked' IfnuEabfid^ 
oldcorrespoiidetot?^'     '  '  '       '      '   ^    1  i    f'    ^'^  i^um  oS '* 

" The  only  child."  -.    •  t -^      -,  .:   .      ;.'-•>•  t.-.t,- )tT.  .^,i; -j^^  .,^-,^ 

'' I  wish,  Mr.  Whitmore," he  rfe^e^  '' tiwi  IhtidimacyluitS^Tshii^n'son. 
I  Aa(f  once,''btit  he  Sye^  taken  ironi  me  about  ^wp  yban.^snuMuiTl'  can 
'speak  of  it  with  c^mness  now,  but  it  was  a  Intter  grief  at  the  taamirmud 
1  feel  that  I  shall  never  recover  it.  The  prindii^  W^MpffthisAoooifn 
is  becoming  too  much  for  a  mind  which,  like  a«ie,^  hafr  bceiif^tMid 
by  domestic  afi9iction»  and  looking  finrward  to  my  dear  boi  asi  itaspiatiue 
partner,  I  had  foiled  no  other  connesdon.  The  yo«ki|^  mefi  tibouAcme 
ar«  steady  and  hondst,  but  they  have  no  talent.  Yda  bMt  fhalbiraRehave 
nothJDg  distill  ctly  beft!>re  you.  Will  you  reliev<e  me  ofa  ^fiiardI«C^My 
labours  ?  Artd  tt  shdl  behpto  ft  footing  whfeh  yon  ihaU  ha^ «<»'aBaf»ii 
to  regret*"  '"   '■'      ''     •  ■  .  .     .. -.^i    -   ,.r'^,  ^'^j 

Bkke  Whitn&ofe*^  ^tig^  lliat  a  more  IkioiBFalble  opeMkigf/<i»aId 

icarcely  have  pr^i^tiiid  ifi^f  ^  'Andassmiing  Mr.'Faiirfi0|d:)ii«iir4eqpi9Che 

felt  gratified  by  li^ '^ASdM^iee  aiid  good  ofdntoDj'«nd)iMyiDwtlQiMnS(lie 

knew  the  intellig^c^  i^tQAii^  tti  Uls- father,  he  atooiioewSestedbliidpe 

gjmirosal. 

''And  wner^  are  yon  staying?"  inquired  Mr,  Fairfield.     **  We  shidl 

now  have  mnch  to  talk  oter  I  and  you  had  better  eom*  lor  a  tiine  toiby 

house.     I  expect  my  carriag'e  het&  in  about  half  an  hoar,  and,  btfbre  it 

^  ajTives,  Bicharrd  can  take  a  note  to  the  inn  for  the  deliwiy  of  your 

"■jportmaiiteaii." '^'' •*''    ""'»'|'j^<i  ^''  ■^.•Ulli  vj  n  m    ..,  ,  ....^.j  -i<>,nf:jyi.i>-     •:,;■; 

Mr.  F'airfieM,  as  #i^  otr^t,  i)e*hflp«i  t&  hft^  told  ohi^^M^^rs  idoof  r, 
^  was  one  of  the  roost  respectable  aoKcitors  m  hondon^  and  in  addition  to 
"  J  hx8  clients  in  the  City,  occasionally  tmnsacted  biiskets  for  tome  ol*  Eog- 
^  land*^  (Ad4ntf  as  irell  as  newest,  tKibiliiy,  He  resided  at  WaUstead.  Uk 
1 1  wife  had  died  of  consumption  some  years  previous  to  the  time  be^n^'tts ; 
aiid  his  chlWren,  inheriting  her  malady,  had  followed  her  to  the  giftrti 
^^wlth  the  exception  of  **o«*  miif  dfgugk^,'*  whose  com pkxion' gave 
^^^ttrfbi  indicatiotis  that  she,  too,  was  doomed  to  the  same  ikte,  ^  •  -^  i- 
^      BlaVe  Whttmore  found  their  dwel^g  one  of  those  pleaaant^^ftlmost 
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p4U$MJt  l|a?e'oee8l^falbd  wA^  ttri^piei^^^fUte^W^    Thqr  were  tbe^ 

HIb  ilaogliter,  Ellen,  appeared  somewhat  surprised  at  the  sudileo 
addition  which  had  heen  madiftfli^i^tbm -^^m^tiypi.  pinde  ;  Jbillr^ 
^pkm&k'Mt^  ^/bfMMtmojBol^  wij^HBaAwi  W  it  was  impossible  ito  bt 
otherwise  with  himself. 

I'^fltngiD  iqaok^a(loQe^dittii|g>thfrT£Git]^!s^«|»senpe  in  the  City^  s^  was 
^ma&t^  ieadsic^^  lileralkai<»^rm(^  coopt^es  than  her  own ;  and 
'^hsafofandt  thkti^th^fgplefllrwastf^Uiari  with  bier  mos^  favourite  worlii* 
She  also  saw  that  he  would  be  of  great  assistance  tQ  her  in  procurii^g 
I4v9«U(oq[tta>f:^the:  «s«al.ftr<ilipe»To£<!' the  Bow,?  asu well  as  in  mastering 
iOmiar^po^!imd»  ^taod^tlk^ibenitp^rsairotit  of  tthe.familyTpajirtjwii^  continued 

lfatldkla^/tfaailIuSU«i..r';(-ni  ,■!   .n  ....'■.  -.^ 

In  the  morning  he  joined  her  iaibe  eonaorvatory^ .    .  .  «   < 
jirrf^Jtooi^yMui.fiiai^^fjgarfeirfflg^J^^  Wbitfl»oi».r  fhe  ii^uquired,  as  she 
itoriitd'^MDilfatrioGdUpilxiHito^^^  ,    ,, 

<<  So  much  so,  that  I  assure  you  the  necessity  of.  abandoning  it  was 
one  of  my  greatest  regrets  on  leaving  home." 

'^^^LbdinSflt/aveiydutfivOttni^^^^  ./      , 

<  ' '•  ^^That  iaa-wade  qvestton^  Mm  Fairfield.    We  hf^m  nc)w  so^c^  endless 

i>v«ielies,  send  of^socfaieadtmoidinary  name^  thsA  eveqi.  had  I  made  a 

Mfiiunce^  I  might inot'£nd  it  very  easy  to  explain  it.    Take  it  altogether — 

'>it»<)wQti&v«rioua  beauties^  and  the  assodations  with  which  the  ppets  have 

mvebt^  it^  I  stiU  like  nothing  hettet  than  the  rose,     I  am  siiraid  that 

^^iMwili  think  I  have  a  very  common^place  taste." 

<<i  ^hWkfUcL^l  shoisld  think  the  same,  and  with  mucli  more  reason,   of 

inyatlE  >  But  I  do  not  think  so  of  either  of  us.     To  say  uothtng  of  Shak- 

tpwga-u  wim,  as.  I  have  somewhere  readi  has  mentioned  it,  including 

his  sonnets,  nearly  a  hundred  times — we  are  reminded,  either  by  our 

=  jei»lIp^c6oiifr  oBi|iyT(|witatiott%  that  oar  smaller  poeti^  from  Wdler  to 

-C^^p8k^  In^epaidiiath^'tribate  of  their  Ttrs«,     lu  praises  would  fill  a 

'  plaanub^vohimd;  mndiniO^  nuod  it  is  mingled  with  fiome  of  my  earliest 

'  aBMbdbatB8t<iiee(diecli0nsk  ,{Tbe<]/^d)ow  rpse  which  i^  tmined  more  our 

heads  was  planted  by  my  poor  mother." 
i'uji-*{ijifitii  glaftiikafejyQii'do  ^otrforget.  WaP(*r,;i^id,^5y^ri^;?^        <«th6se 
^fhmMkfal  venebsMre  onei^tbe  most  gi^^eful lyrics  we  pcK-sci^.^ 
'  'nMideqiember/^'i8aid{M^.)Fairfid45  oallif^  ^  thorn  from  the  breakfast- 
i^vopi^  ^thdisanriage'viU  be«i|.rthe)do^ra^ui^uiLl  at  half-past  eight." 

The  assistance  given  to  him  by  Blake  Whitmore  was  a  great  comfort 

,^'tooMiviiyEfidd}  ^d,  $»  llieir  pe^whsh^ne  ^eitening  from  the  City,  Ellen 

v>:^tald^Iidi££atfitoihalk«Im  bi4>li^)Se^  so  well  for  many  months. 

;:<>^'J[riaia[inmerB)iQjOiAcfitigi|jh^^  their  guest  but  those 

>.xidf  nteuah£^«etexUI>a»d'tfme,,  .^veiiefi^  easily  imd  pleasantly 

,9/ia4 4dm  etremiigB> later,] th^  were  *aU^i»gv aa  vpJ,  ^]w ^ 


sequenoe.    Amongst  the  matters  (he  oontanued)  about  wl 
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iMlm  ia  abmb  a  ftdtti^t.  U  mobtMeB  4k  vum^  #f  ifinn^  mA  « 
complication  of  accounts,  whidi,  at  one  time,  it  would  have  beoaa  fie»f 
aniB  ifcutt  to  jjstnhMigb;  faiii  aqr  heai  vfll  sptUar it.ncfVt  aad  Lnbih 
]m»  i^*  IK^hHnoni  to  «mit  joiir  Imt  attaiti^  I  do  aoi  m«aa  dH* 
jMo^iJMMUgK^ntoit  to^ht.  W«  wiU  td»  At  papw  to  i»vis  ■£& 
us  in  the  morning ;  but  I  am  desirous,  in  the  mi—  «fa3»,  io  pnik  jm 
i^Mn  die  gvoJod.^ 

<»  AbI  vtf,  ptcli^is,  lesTO  tk«a  ffiUh  ma  tUa  ora^ 

Tha  aclabmfaor,  to  whose  selk  amord  tiie  aaaa  had  hum  mStmi^.wmm 
nanMSitila  hareoat^  who,  at  tint  1iai%  todc  nifthar  a.  aoBif3c«aHS<  pari  ia 
politiflk  The  parties  met  oa  iha  di^  Mfmoted,  aiid  at  the  aoicC  s 
wmk  it:  fnas  decided  in  finour  of  Ms.  FaBfieid!B  dieat,  mxxk  to  tha  adiaf 
of  the  worthy  solicitor's  mind  and  conscience. 

Aday  or  two  afterwaads  diaarfaiii»tm*paidhiaii  aT]iit«lhii«ffGa^ 

^ftfrjr,  Faucfiflid,"  said  ha,  ^  who  is  thi  gandkvnvi  who  oHiduatol  the 
case  which  was  brought  before  aoa  duB  JoAer  daf  ?*' 

^  He  ia^the  nn,"  DepUed  Mr.  Fair£M,  ^afone  «f  my  comMpanaents 
in  the  country,  and  I  may  soaa  hava  to  aaAoanoa  him  to  yam*  aa  my 
partner." 

^fibiaaywy  eKtaorfinarypeiaoa*  I  neivr  heand  a  aaaa  ao  aUy 
itotod;  efery  cinsumstanse  of  lo^oEtaDoe  hxai^ht  lOiit  ao  ^arcibly  aaid 
diitiaa^^  tna  aoisamita  so  ciaarly  eTphinad^^not  ia  tibe  todmical  htt* 
gaage  et  a  parson  who  had  been  JMeastonad  to  ka^  theBk**-HNi  tfaa  ogd* 
tNuy,  ife  was  evident  he  had  not;  biKt  their  intskafflas  waca  430  limpiifiai 
that  the  most  stupid  little  urchin  at  yflcor  daugfatox'a  tafitati  nrhnoi  augiit 
hayei  indarataad  them*  There  were  ako,  w  yon  knMr,.  soma  Affiodt 
paiaiB  oi  law,  and  soma  quaatiims  dmndent  iqpea  the  oamiaarcial-lawv  of 
toaiigii  countries;  and  he  was  fimiuiar  wiiih  ibsia  aD.     XImb  Ua  lan^ 


gattga  waa  aa  gaad;  ao  eenaible  and  unaSaotod;  his  vmm.  sp  awifniiy 
aiaac  ft  waiapkasoratoabaadlistmi  toham..  Inatoad  of  a  wvak,  i 
kai  made  up^ny  aaind  that  tha  caae  wo«iid  have  occiipisd  a^  fc|tai|ft|iif| 
hat  has  cleameasshoarteaed  it,  aod  tbe  best  of  it  is  that  faodi  iiiiiaaaaa 
paatty  wdl  ai^aafad^  They  aia  not  had  feSows;  hat  Aiot  iMAvorhed 
themselves  into  such  a  state  of  mutual  diihi»,  ^t  till  mew  had  haaad 
Aa  rircmaataniad  explunod  hy  aa^har  panon,  they  wprid  milhar  of 
them  beliera  a^rthii^  which  m  adier  had  stated.  I  wm  §lad^  at  Aa 
Mb14  ^or  yott  zeooUeet  diat  whea  our  honest  frimd  Andoaoa  ie&^tei 
his  award,  on  a  firmer  oeeanon,  to  diia  aama  Mr.  Mwli^atc^  dn 
fiBotflbmaa  told  ham  (with  ike  ataaatg  natiwi  aoeeai  which  wa  Lendiamers 
wdsa  ovBMl^aa  ndiculam  by  attempting  to  imttato)  Aat '  Ar  oaii^cl  aia^^ 
suffUwrns  a  euned  mifuihm  dtcmtmr  Toa  thraid  httaa  aaaa  -eid 
▲ndaram's  kiek!"  And  here  Sir  Theaoai  kaighad  with  a.  dMp  nch 
hiagh  that  aai  Etfaiaaian  aereiia^ar  m%ht  h«ve  «n?i^ 

<<  I  am  glad,''  said  Mr.  Fairfield,  ^<  that  my  young  Mend  has  pliaaai 

^'fkasad  meP  lafdiad  Sir  Thoaiaa;  ''ha  aofriaad  ma,  fer  I  had^a 
lan^aowersatiaa  wadilntii  afifcenaards  oa  oAer  aul^acta^  Ana  Ul  aMN^ 
aanouaffeDdl"  .      .   i 

''Bis  lidtor  ia  a-aoUdtortii  Sk^  BotteaelL" 
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man  stand  up  for  his  ^pro($mim" 


^  AnAji»^  lB|r  friiaii  to  eonie  tp  tbe  0011^1"  stfaoMd  Sv  Zhfluas ; 
^^  I  know  that  your  time  baa  its  price,  and  I  do  noi with'to  •••  a  chaqpa 
iiKTsai^iMttliiklB^'liMni^  Tlusjovng 

man  iv  4oo  twinaMi  far  his  ^eaoit  sitnatiaB.     I  jse  a  hrilliMit  ogemng 
%at\aaau    H6iniiii:pri|Mm£or  tfa*Ur." 

^'  I  should  suffer  Bmh  in  heii^  depmed  of  fab  asBrtinor/  wdJic. 


^AatodMk,?  reified  SbTkoBUMy ''U  muldte^aswrio  find a^pec^ 
^^rfan  corid  AbmcA^  was^mtmAytmr  bssineiBytfasn  to  find. «  isaa  «> 
Ifli^  at  I8n  WfaitaMPe  to  be  of  ssn^  ia  the  way  I  ooateioplatew 
Jgowiwiy  Jofan^  jOR  and  I  hanre  Iraomi  eaeh  other  too  hmg  to  admit  af  injr 
kaMcfnig  tiiaA^jHiu  wsuid  stand  ia  the  way  of  aay  young  man'a  adranca* 
ment     Let  us  speak  to  Mr.  Whitmore  himself." 

HfeFaiifieldxaighiiML  ^'TdlMr.  WMtmoi8-4fhaisdi8«^aged 
-— tfiattwewiik  te  ate  hiaou" 

^ishoold  Bol/tUaA^  my  oU  fiaend,''  raumed Sir  Thomai^ '' that  I 
was  dnag^yoa  ft  t«ry  gpreat  ctisserviea,  if  I  ccmld  pacsoade  you  to  i>eliii^ 
quish  your  practice  altogether.  You  do  not  Mi^piira  it;  and  I  gomttimat 
nttoy  that  ila  aimatits  aie  too  aiucdi  £wyoar  health.  Why  not  tiy  a 
enmkte  dhanga  of  aeene  and  eMmato?  Yoar  dai^^ter,  whom  Llora 
iauA>  -at  wfa^-indatd^  doas  nat? — would  aba  hanc&t  \yg  ii;  aad,  witli 
tba  inftiHnatioB  limt  ponemea,  I  da  not  knew  aay  one  who  would  so 
gsaMtfym^  a  tomr  tiMBov^GecBoaii^  Mid  Italy  at  she  wcmld.  I  enjoyed 
itraaytalf ;  i&cai^  I  went  there  at  igpMwaatof  Itngoagat  and  tfia  arts  at 
syonag  elepkaait  But  I  did  moi  lie  ^Somx  wtaes — I  never  didt-Hthaee^ 
no  suhstance  in  them.     Only  fit  for  hoys  and  young  ladies^" 

9kt  Thniiaii  was  iatotmpted  by  the  entrance  of  Blake  Whitmore;  and 
<^  dbontsicm  at  to  faia  fiiture  oaner  being  again  entered  iqpoQ»  ha 
adaoilted  tiiat  illlw  pro^Kaal  had  Mr.  BairfiekTt  sanctioii,  nothing  oould 
be  more  agreeable  to  himself. 

▲Ikai^  TtOeetm  had  made  Mr.  Fttrfield  tlnak  faaouxaU^  of  the  mg- 
gatliost  aa  to  hit  own  changf  ef  phmfc 

^  TheA  itfe  hni,"  said  S&  Thomas,  ^  oommeoce  hk  t^mt  at  Linooln'a 
Imi*  as  aoaa  as  petmbb.  And  if  you  should  evvr  have  oecasion  for  the 
assistance  of  your  banker,  recollect,  Mr.  Whitmore,  that  you  ean  draw 
upon  the  old  firm  of  which  I  am  still  a  partner.  You  see,  Fairfield,  that 
I  am  not  forgetting  to  secure  a  new  customer." 

''  There,"  said  Mr.  Fairfield,—"  I  must  forbid  the  banns.  Mr.  Whit- 
more has,  in  me,  an  older  though  not  a  better  friend  than  yourself." 

"  We  shall  not  dispute  that  point,"  replied  Sir  Thomas ;  particularly 
as  we  have  already  had  discussion  enough  for  to-day ;  and  I  mink,  John, 
that  ours  has  not  been  an  ineequitous  decision.'* 

Though  the  worthy  baronet  had  repeated  this  gentle  joke  to  Mr.  Fair- 
field some  fifty  times,  and  to  his  friends  in  general  some  hundreds,  he  took 
his  departure  with  a  hearty  laugh,  which  continued  as  he  passed  through 
the  outer,  or  clerks'  office ;  nor  ceased  till  he  found  himself  in  Bishops- 
gate-street. 
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432  l^oke  Doiterett;  ^,  ibtJ^iwrpool  ApprentieB. 

**  Old  Calipash  seems  in  good  humour  io^j/*  iiM  Mr.  Nb,  -mUh^ 
his  head  from  the  desk  as  Sir  Thomas  went  out. 

<'He  has  e^r^t  WW/^^^W^m.IIk^i^ 
wiihin  the  hills  of  mortality  ^p^4<i^|%.?i^  good." 

^^  That  opinion,  sir,**  replied  Mr.  Nib,  <^  depends  a  good  deal,  I  pre> 

^  i  do  not  see  wfutt  i^iitiir  Iu9tb  «•  ^niAtk 
i^]id^selapdngiiito'sileBee,thefVMaitiMk4^  } 

•  WhUe  the  ^ttan'  was  Aus  lH%M^itinr)4iefa%&BU#i9^ 
hihabiti^ts«f  AbbiBjrOran^'#«MtikittUoSdi^^  r?i'{f     .Yt-'*'>.i 

A  lew  daj»  after  Sir  Jonah  fk»itef^>ia^  .anao;iJW<>'fM^'B^biili«B»lMiit 
been  sttiekupin  the^ftM't>f'hii  agiM^  j|fb«riSa^iH^ 
Abbey  Grange  was  ^ie  i^*^*|>«MiMsiow>t^4Wiiaid<:M^  ma^ 

«nd  wfaen  a  str^tiger  eatted  to  WikttHh^h9^>mfi^Mm3^tii^ 
inmates  i>repa^  for  sntli  a  viiAt^  that^tbeirwdU'i£9Mtil<rtil0(iitfsiA 
sai^Hxnoa  of  his  having  most  -prohMy  ooai^^llnM  wMt>fjl0Biiiau^d<|iijpj| 
Upon  tlM silver «pi^onS*    •  •••  *  .h  :,-.  t 'cc  ay^nq  waloaaiiJlo 

*  AlbE^  ^heniOet^^iBttge  of  one  'cr  t^o  l^M»htimmoi'*Qmtf^i^flt 
Jonah)  the  notioe'  was^repaoved ;  Mrv  Uefifiiktm^mmuAagittakJ^S^oWtiiiib 
it  was  entirely  4i>mistake^asid  scolding  ^hy  ^ktknAv^i^i^  btr  ywioinii 
for  having  committed  il.  Hod  she  «a]i^€fdifomidw{siM4eftrAB30ttbMte 
mi^  bate  seen  tbeMMn^ii^  at  eaAotker.'"^    'i'  ^'^  ^jz^olivhq  91IT 

It  was  reported  by  some^ though  MfW.Tt%^(^^vw^^aikfifwkidua^ 
to  be  tnie^tfaat  Sir  Jonah  hkd  said,  as  he  Mtbseide  tortttiket  Ahm 
table,  that  <<be  oodld  remote  (^  Pigotts  Ireni  thtt  neigUb^iiti|ocM^^h»W 
many  paupers.^'  Whenever  she  was  hard  mssed  to  ^sonfimisi^^iw^^bgdft 
Aat  she  w«s  now  upwards  of -serenty;  and  tkough^weU^d  MiM/^^hKEik 
God,  tbat  her  heamgwat  not  quite  -to  gobdasitoseitol^  olf^ip 
ihing  evil  was  said  of  a  ne^hbonr,  it  was  atwayai  observed  jtli^ 
neas  became'worse.'     -     '^m.  .  ..•>.'.,,  Ma(>     ,Mbib/oo 

Bat  e\fil  woids  hateiani  amazing  power  of  itelilT^  "jJltbmil^^Mmm 
piaeed  In  «  Miil^  06' ^Ofy-  inMo«foflifcW'feeling^^jahdisUp<4E^^ 
pressed  her  earned  wi0b«»'1k>>keh»  son  ^that  thay'-iBinMdd^ieMyi^bib^ 

Be  beffgidher,'fadwtver^i»:  beeor  withvts  i»p(riiMittipttJb(Pa4irtiiPl(i^^ 
«>^  eidy>for  another  3f(W  rtteittsunpd  her  dbat  <tfef)0«ntidbafi^^^>w# 
jmeofr  reiatiosiB  'Wf&'-Sitf  1b>tttik  '^tM^iesietftM^ilJiJ  his^ifiytui^a^Miv^ 
addv  wiiiii«  imbtb»r'a^^d&el&'.#v  ilb%^  OBlii^'rih^^  t^jkb 

• ;  '   .  *'-  '/r-.  ■  /;  -j'  };  r*r»  A     J»r*  uu-.'^'/ja.)  ;>  it  lo  i'.v>\'-.ni.w\  ietjiviinq  srfi 


;'' 


r^v 


'HI     u  '>i;fTi,fTt .;    *  ,,r^  .r<  J;  V  Jc'.;aofnii  ^-^iib  <"'rt  ?i  Q'l'Ull  sqeihs*"! 


-.'*'r.  -K  Is.;  og  J   :u  il     .lo^i^  'hi  '{V.nr  iiO'Jqno^ob  9m03  rinobjJB  a  I0  QtH  Dili 
-.i.)nt>  i>i£  ^,.Hil»  lb  nii.'h  >fiO(p,;q  ,tiy)if?q'j[C  tjH^o  omol  />t>'in  )}  3tfi  fbhlvr 
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Onb  of  the  firat  points  that  strikes  an  EogliiEdiatoiail  xfymrMim  iaiim 
npiiilM^^tibm^Siim  mdotdei 

to  thfini>.i»ldi.tbii^iiligliiik  ft|>gwto  over  tbfMPti;  but/E 

fKiiAi«ft31  ii3Are^^yraMdii^>Miih^;l%l^  jbuus^  th«t  aiise  frooi  mMh  a 
liberty.  This,  hoiib^fliv^Mi  heiMmtj  M^auttled  &r  ^Mtlle  ijEMt.tbMJIbeBf 
lEHKteHa^^erP^heiiQ^iamoi^ibQmsriiife^riwbk  «r  iatimiM^'  bound  1:9 
jantb>;ial>drMifl|»cibbt  fnlia>  itte  pffafti^  lliif  istbe^seant 

%{witt  l^(vrmnitheYisegiibt»7tbii^  ^nd^in^ehiPiklmAi  feakkm 

iSittk^dksaflMibQi^  qlp.evelryiideafiriptioil*   )S^^  wba^  thej 

Iplteie^biitiOQiSbhaBdaht  dmlKi^ifrofliiihede  naivenutiea^t  ilncliiiiith|Q»a  blow 
9E0pp4^iftHmie(oA;toltbe  if«i»otiG(iifei€if.lbet^t«d«iit9«^  L^tntDtthe  xead«r 
of  these  few  pages  suppose  that  the  object  is  to  introdmoe.^jrtaMa  po^ 
ibElBiMitQ «iit OwanQM^nMeSyior to  ntakeiinvidiojM/^oouNuriaQtis  bo^^een 
Ahto^^nf^K'istby^nChMSttnft  Ibtft  btodtio  th^.iumjrathar.wsitteA  with 
4lmm9w  -M  gjwringiAiiiwjfUghl  hinta  of  information^  Md  to  stett  at  die 
Mvva  titoesitae^pamliBrities  and  pcoats  of  difiereace^ 

The  priTileges  of  the  Genaan  student  ase  JHnaeroaa  and  important 
JBhiAdwfii^tfi^fmmrJUi  Him  law,  eaanpt  bt  amstadia  may  iCfm  fiw  debt, 
4Mi;iib  iDiiriwiiiid  «amer  can  only  be  tried  by  .<vr  with  thacDnsenit  of  the 
^imfvotoii^jyg^^iipiho  has  bisect  prison,  and aU  other  afypurtenanoas; 
fiEf^ideasitepAaffe^  oompelled  to  g^te  or^ifc  fotf  jieoesaariesT  as  fat  jyi  a  certaui 
lUmimWMl  tipi tO)  a^erlaink  time ;  within  whidb  pwriod^  if  applioalioti  be 
i!9|ade*g;o  ib^  nniiReosity  authorities,  the  monay .  is  jMid  from  aiimd  set 
^ijjfiattfeitthal^^liffpoeei;  but mdefimkof  this  api^oatoa the ivoney is ^rtat> 
cOTorable.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  naturally,  thatyepy^JiHia  Ofedtt  is 
giaettii^d  ysMg  gfntfemeit  are  eompelled  to  dispeasa  wiMi>  audi  Joxories 
aa^hair  woudd^pto&hjy  eoosidar  »teesaarie%  w^ora  untiauted  credit  giwm^ 
Od«4»iafliQL4f  ;e8telari^«4nce  every  atudeiit.maiki  plead  gfnltytcH--ihat.i% 
Bis  pipe.  A  handsome  meerschaum  is  considered  quite  a  necessary  ^ftsomf 
W|iimeiil»i.jwid  froqumidy  ao  much  mi  tuse^  ao4iO?ai»t«b,iwiiildei,  ara  g^en 
flyiJl^toofo£itjN9.  aiitiek.  i  To  &  GeaoMin  hi^  pifie  lialbiaifrisiidrHMk  teiy 
4OiMlaniime^tQ0»i  Whte^iiot^^aUiig^iee'afittr^wbiQh,  jiyi^^^ 
iQm9$  ifh»l»i^i^$gi^^i9uMT^^T^^^  ialtbailastiiAserrha 

hangs  it  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  apartment,  maibii|gja:aaii;OC 
tutelary  deity  of  it.  His  apartment  is  furnished  in  a  yery  rough-*and* 
ready  style  :  a  few  chairs,  of  a  very  common  description,  and  a  table  form 
the  principal  luxuries  of  the  establishment    A  carpet  is  a  rarity  among 


Perhaps  there  is  no  dass  amongst  whom  such  romantic  firienddi^  are 
found;  and  it  is  usual  to  have  tne  walls  decorated  with  portraits  of  all 
friends,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in  groups,  taken  from  daeUing 
reminiscences,  or  from  scenes  of  the  <'Kneip,"  or  drinking*room.  Af 
these  "  Kne^"  or  *^  Commerces,"  form  one  of  the  principal  features  ji| 
lihe  life  of  a  student,  some  description  may  be  given.  It  may  sound  some* 
what  curious  that  in  miiverrities  societies  should  be  permitted  to  eziit 
which  are  formed  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  duelling  and  drink* 
ing.    The  only  defence  one  can  make  is,  that  the  duelling  is  not  with  a 
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view  to  any  serious  consequence,  nor  the  drinking  with  a  view  to  intoxica- 
tion ;  nor  does  any  very  serious  result  arise  in  either  case :  a  few  digirt 
flesh-wounds  in  ^  one  case,  and  in  iiie  ether  nOTery  great  intoxication,  * 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  yentoiw  em  aay  mne  potent  Hquor  than  bear. 

These  drinking-bouts  are  generally  held  in  rooms  set  ajiart,  which 
hAmg  to  different  ''corps,"  or  sottcties,  respeetireiy.  We  AtM  liaye 
oecasiott  hereafter  to  speak  of  wet  mode  in  wncBtney  are  fonneAi  fin 
vbte  orcDiiary  Kseip  none  but'  membei's  are  anantPBd^  or  rsther  no  menuMv 
ofany  ooier  corps ;  as  it  nnot  against  rule  "to  lulrodsoe  a  stfanger^  cs 
•Himster,**  as^they  designate  eSl  who  are  not-  nieBibegg  of  a  unfmnify 
ciUIti  as proraesor  or  stttoent* '  ui  raetreyeaan  eiupeRNr  op  a  Bnig  tf  a 
'''Fnnister,  eoually  with  nie  lancBora  of  the  tayem  wsere  tasy  aeUt 
tteir  rerc^  We  w3I  now  imi^me  oui'selfes  one  of  tlie  fiiilunale 
imrited^  and  as  soon  as  our  eyes  hare  been  enabled  to  peMteate  Ae 
smoke,  proceed  to  gtre  some  sort  of  description  of  dieaeene. 

At  a  long  table  are  seated  a  number  of  young  men,  m  ereiy  oeacfin^ 
tRm  of  dress  and  undress  (as  many  are  stripped  to  their  slnrts^  tne-eol^ 
mBroRm^  appearmg  "to  consnt  m  ioie  cap,  and  a  general  detemHttawn 
to  amuse  ^nemsehres.  A  president  and  n ice- |)r esiilent  vtand  at  etuier'eBd 
oPthe  table,  uidike  ilie  rest  of  the  company,  dressed  in  iha  Ml  uaifcuHi 
of  the  corps,  which  is  sometimes  fery  splendid.  Tliey  are  sword  in  Iterl^ 
and  hare  the  mamterance  of  order  and  the  ioiuCtion  of  the  fines,  wbi<»i 
are  usually  in  tiie  "  cuppa  magistra*  liae.  The  quantity  of  beer  con- 
sumed on  tnese  occasions  is  finite  ineredililew  Tmrty  or*  wtty  uag^ 
gPBses  IS  net  an  unusuu  quantity  ^  and  instead  or  cawing*  nsr  mote 
gluses,  th^r  saTe  unnecessary  trouble  by  having  numerous  fonniaaole 
eancB  brought  to  table;  One  is  expected  to  drink  at  mB.  limes  wneA. 
diallenged,  and  the  chaAlenger  has  the  option  of  saying' whether  it  u  to 
be  a  whole  glass  or  not.  In  nie  former  ease  it  aiust  be  emptnd,  and 
turned  upside  down  on  the  table,  on  pam  of  baring  to  drmk  more^  o^ 
ben^  olmged  to  pay  the  penalty  cf  a  freni  earic.  Abore  oie  on*  w 
ererything  is  easBy  heard  ^e  dash  of  ^e  prerideafs  sword  on  the  taMe^ 
whidi  enroroes  siWuee  on  the  most  unruly.  Each  person  is  pravifed 
yn&t  a  bode  containing'  the  farourite  songs,  and  tlie  muac.  Some  of 
l&esa  songs  are  very  b«eutifbl,  and  as  every  German  is  a  mimciany  tlie 
eAct  is  admirable.  These  songs  are  kept  up  at  intenrals  often  minutes 
or  So  throughout  ^  eyening,  commencing  at  about  iiiix,  and  fiiiisllliig 
indefinitely  in  the  morning.  Hiey  are  alviays  ac^nqwried  by  an  ex* 
oeRent  band,  stationed  in  an  adjoinii^  apartaient,  ^1^  cany  on  diring 
tile  intervals' a  species  of  counter-Kneip  c^tbeirown.  ^ 

The  most  interestn^  part  of  the  eutertainmeDt  tid^e^  place  about  ni^ 
a^ght;  It  consists  in  a  ceremony  in  vrbich  the  purposed  these  societies 
seems  ^  be  depicted,  that  is,  the  practice  of  dueUing.  What  we  a^  now 
Aweribiug  may  seem  absurd,  but  it  is^  £flieult  to  explaiNi  in  words  the 
4n^;infieattce  o£  what  can  be  hardly  appreciated  but  by  a  indent.  7%e 
JMsident  having  ptevioudy  dashed  tna  swor^  and  having  >:afled  iat  Ae 
aong  which  ia  the  accompamment  of  the  ceremony,  «dl  statid  up^  whie 
Ae  prendent  and  vice-pie6ident  standing^  on  tiie  vacated  d»^firB,  h^pB^ 
dbgatihe^op  of  the  tabfe,  tske  the  cap  ftom  eac*  raest  «nd  run  ft 
jto^^gb  witb  ^bo  swoid^  until  Hiey  have  thus  visited  m  the  MsM^  will 

bavnSi'Aa-caps  strung  on  the  swords;    £sdirintuin'ji>si^dte<doiJ& 

^       -■•'■•  •  ;  ,  , .   . '    ;    ..  .     ; .    :         ■.-.■.         '  » ..  ■  ■  *~    * 
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psmld{M3A  oa^  Ut  7X61^  tiie  mmg  fmng  k^  up  titaNwgluiat  Thu  is  ■piik 
omitted  duiiog  a  Kneip,  and  as  they  occur  at  least  onee  4niag  A  wtA^ 
1km  <api  ieseariode  #i»i^  gaUter  tiwai  ciwref iags  fbri^liesirf. 
'  il  wMddbe4Mei:^to«siflamiJi  1^^  and  .one  tvui  ^dhf  vajrtlMie  «t 
l^evtydPmmndbsard  and  loss  tufirfeBg  eoremonico  fai^e  ^wakL.  Ik  It 
fW0  «iailedi'Mme'«f  ^e  ptiiiekwl  dtementB  in  Oenxum  eMms/k-M^  Tb$ 
ik»  esp,  tke  song,  And  ^  ftwot4  avo  ^re«ght  into  fteiiltij  -dMt 
Eiieh  corplMi  on  differei^  afypoknted  dayty  obc^  cff'pttbapg 
lme»  a  y«n^  a  gnai.  <<  CiNnmmitse.**  ok  tlMse  oceasioas  they  tnYotia 
tii»#Miii  k  hHH  dves%  miikt  dvroidB  drawn  and  ooioarsfljing,  wkk  &  haM 
banwlef  beer  is  borne  m  front.  After  tratening  in  tfa»  way  eooeefuii 
prkieipai  Aetwigbfaei,  tbeybetake  timneehies,  byTane>at  nodeeof  loco* 
ttMriSeo,  to  eone  appointed  ^laeo^  qife  a  oertaui  diitaace  §nm  tfaotowa^ 
^p«ffied  *  atoen&ig  to  d^e  fadlities^^  of  oominai^MNi(».  It  is^i^eeasaiy  taM 
aaafto  daxkuaee  hem  <lie  toi^m,  as  the  auAonties  might  be  obliged  to  tue 
awtiee  ef  tiieir  ergim  ii  oondneted  within  the  preeiset^  of  i^  nniverttfy. 
Tlieso  Cwliyities  last  iot  two  «r  three  days,  aooordk^  as  die  money  may 
b^'^MPtheomiog.  There  Is  a  general  ftmd  made  up  by  thecorpt  ior  these 
aeeatt<«fl,  and  plaeed  in  ik^  hands  of  a  treasarer.  Dining  vbeir  slarfit 
In  a  constant  scene  of  di^ystng,  singing,  die^  the  oenmony  of  the  mpf 
being  gone  tkrongh  every  night.  No  hag^ige  ib  taken;  ao*  timt  at 
tiheendof  the  satnmalia  tlieb^  ratna^n  may  be  more  readily  imagiaad 
than  described.  On  their  r^hnrn,  the  streets  are  paraded  in  the  «ana 
ihehion,  at  least  by  thoeo  who  can  walfe,  the  incapd»le  bemg  borne  da  the 
fliumlders  of  the  capable.  The  barrel  cf(  beer,  now  «a)pty,  k  agaia  berne 
in  front,  ilw  band  p^aya,  imd  tim  scene  finises  by  a  retnm  to  4he  SjMip* 
i^pOM.  It  b  a  cudions  eeene,  bat  so  eomnnm  among  ih&m  a»  topasi 
^a^lient  mnch  notice,  and  Ihe  fit^  aoeompaniment  of  drmABwnaai  ii 
forgotten. 

ll  is,  perhaps,  generally  imagined  t^iat  becanee  diero  are  cenitant  daels 
tMking^|4aoe  araongrft  these  jBtwknis  that  they  mast  be  a  yety  qiiiwi 
aame  raeev  T\m  k  a  mistake.  Perhape  there  i»  no  okas  amangstwinflh 
ntore  good  fc^owdnp  and  good  temper  can  be  fonnd«  liieve  i»  oertataiy 
arpatsioi^  fer  dne3!ing,  bnt  fui  it  setdom  leadi  to  any  werwm  roralt,  it  is 
not  ^  so  mnch  importance  as  might  be  supposed.  They  look  npeo 
daefMngas  a  pastime — pretty  mn^  in  the  same  Hg^  m  that  in  wfiA 
we  re^ffd  a  game  of  cricket.  OniKnarily  speaking,  Aero  is  ao  red 
quarrel  between  the  combatants.  Sometimes  a  «faain  qnarrel  is  got  iq»^ 
uHrdjr  to  save  appearances,  not  that  they  are  very  pastiealar  <m  that 
asoin^  The  president  <rf  each  corps  is  ezpeoted  to  keep  fists  of  the 
mongers,  and  to  be  tolerably  'weS  acqinmited  with  fMbt  eapMMmt'  and 
state  of  preparatron  fbr  %htmg.  TW  nnnes  of  those  ^^dio  am  rtad}^  to 
fight  arelhen  isent  to  anoi^ier  corpse  and  the  piasidcnt  of  Aiat  bo^wrileg 
e^Maiteta^Oaehnameamanofhis  own  corps,  who  be  tiunk» is  hlraly't^ 
aiake' a  good  match.  A  dayis^then  appointed^  and^a  mua^berof^^4s 
toko  place  one  iJter  the  other.  The  practico  is  f^ibiMen  by  tha  aa^ 
Aisfifies^  and  sfight  pnmshments  are  iiiffieted,  gen^ail^  es^anted  ainiirfi 
afeg-to-tibtiatnroefthowonaAs^  howeVpr^  as  tlrt  miifiHiity  poiiee  Saik 
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Ibiast  of  some  >roo^;'  \^  >  s^r^iiiigK^^ 

whilst  on  all  sides  f^rsons  are  iceM  dnae'Wkl^'U'eiiPI^ 

inca»eof  intnisiop.    '  ?  "'  -  "''^^*^";'  '■^*''  ^~fp~i5<r7o  s/u  lo  aioJBJoeqa 

peril aps  a  hundred  youQg  men  preseDt  Some  ai^  Ijirtg  dii  Ihe  gir^iiiii 
some  sitting  in  trees,  but  all  aeoonipanied  by  the  etenial  pipe.  Maoy^()t 
them  have  a  huge  cow's  horn  almost  eacirehng  the  body,  Thfe  is  no^'ti 
blow,  as  the  ma4er  may  imagine  j  no,  they  have  too  inucb  rousreal  tasti 
t^o  desecrate  the  air  with  anything  half  so  Indeou^  It  eotrtfiin^  their 
beefj  and  is  in  pretty  constant  reijueat  both  amongst  fhe  cbmbatauts  un4 
the  spectators.  The  swords  are  sharp  only  at  the  end  for  about  thte^ 
inches,  but  for  that  length  they  are  like  razorSj  and  the  slightest  tfouim 
will  cauae  the  blood  to  flow  profusely.  There  are  alwuys  sttrg^oni^m  tlhi 
spot  to  bind  the  wounds  immediately,  and  they,  from  constant  practle^i 
become  so  expert,  tliat  wounds  which  might  in  other  hands  turn  'mi 
titjublesome  prove  only  trifling.  There  are  various  dcscnptldis  kiii 
degrees  of  duel  amongst  them*  Always,j  except  in  an  extreine  case/  th^ 
neck,  body,  and  armd  are  bound  with  stuffed  leather,  not  unlike  btiir 
boxing-glove  material;  the  head  13  sometimes  entirely  hai^,  biit  sottie- 
timea  covered  with  a  cap  with  a  strong  beak,  which  protects  tlie  head  atid 
temples.  The  expert  despise  the  use  of  the  cap,  and  it  is  generally  only 
used  by  beginners.  The  covering-a  of  the  arms  are  very  thick,  and  tolerdbly 
heavy  ;  so  that  in  the  intervals  of  the  contest  it  is  necessary  to  have  sup- 
porters. To  each  combatant  a  second  is  given,  who  acts  alio  as  ixrtipire, 
settling  any  disputed  point  hy  an  appeal  to  the  referee,  who  stands  neat, 
watch  in  hand,  to  regulate  the  time.  The  seconds  are  provided  with 
swordsj  and  stand  close  behind  their  respective  principals ;  iO  clo«e,  iti- 
deed,  that  they  are  apparently  in  as  much  danger  as  the  cpnibatdots. 
They  are  somettines  slightly  scratched,  but  are  too  pld  Katidsjtt  thfe  gjMe 
to  allow  it  to  occur  often.  , 

Let  US  imagine  the  fight  now  about  to  begin.  The  opponents  rega^il 
one  another  fixedly,  but  witliout  exchanging  a  word.  Coat,  wuiste^mt^ 
neckcloth,  and  citn  are  laid  aside,  and  in  lieu  of  these  is  donned  the  dii^- 
coveripg  described  above.  The  seconds,  mean  while,  measure  the  gTonud, 
and  mark  with  chalk  the  line  beyond  which  neither  combatant  can  pass* 
As  it  is  not  intended  that  they  snoold  injure  one  another  very  ^ueh,  tte 
seconds  have  the  power  by  turns  of  staying  the  contest  aft6r  a  few  p&saes. 
They  are  rarely  permitted  to  make  more  than  two  or  thfefe  cint*  at  one 
anothefj  and  always  when  a  blow  is  struck  thoy  are  stopped. 

We  will  suppose  the  contest  to  have  commenced,  and,  after  a  fewT^s^ 
,a  slight  wound  to  have  been  inflicted.  It  is  ndthing^  a  simple  scratch, 
but  the  face  is  covered  with  blood*  The  wounded,  however,  considers  he 
has  not  received  satisfaction,  and  the  contest  is  allowed  to  bontione  at  in- 
tervals of  the  same  description,  until  the  referee  declares  the  time  to  be 
tJepired.  This  varies  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  according  as  agreed 
upon  prievtonaly*  The  intervals  are  a  minute  in  duration*  Each  second 
can  stop  the  fight  when  he  pleases,  but  is  immediately  expected  to  giv^  a 
feason.  These  reasons  arc  merely  au  excuse  to  prevent  too  mncfi  mB- 
diief,     Sometimesi  however^  they  lead  to  disputes  between  the  ftiiiidsfof 
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the  respectiT^  oonib^t^ntf,  aad  ooca&iotialJj  to  a  general  melee  amoDg  the 
soectators.  At  tKa  eud  of  die  figtt  tHoy  stake  Tiand%  and  all  animosity 
i^  supposed  to  te  at  an  €T»d.  They  th«n  wash  thcnr  faoes,  and,  after  having 
tjieir  woiJinds  dressed,  if  not  faint  from  the  loss  of  bloody  return  and  become 
apectatora  of  the  other  fights  which  are  tafcing'  place. 

One.  «)ttrioi^3  qirettrastance  may  be  mentioned  wlfcli  refpect  in  the 
wounds— visLj  ttiiit,  the  eye  b  never  touched  or  injored  in  any  way;  a 
fact  arming,  of  eowrse^  from  the  extraordiaaty  sensibility  of  that  organ* 
Cuts  are  itiSlicted  on  all  gidei  without  injury  to  the  orb.  Many  light  in 
spectacles,  and  have  them  occasionally  dashed  to  pieces,  but  it  is  rare  to 
bear  of  an  instance  of  loss  of  sight  from  this  cause.  Nooses  are  cut  off, 
ears  slit  across,  a^d  even  the  tongne  damaged.  They  take  a  sort  oF 
Tide  in  tke  nuniher  of  their  scars,  and  this  feeling  is  unhappily  encouraged 
y  the  fidr  sest,  Bere  they  have  no  fear  of  losing  their  beauty.  In  feet, 
^ix  ugly  man  may  pass  nnister  if  lie  h  fortunate  enougli  to  have  received 
a  good  seam  across  nis  physiognomy.  These  duels  take  place  nearly  every 
day  daring  "  ^m^ter,"  or  term,  sometimes  ten  or  a  dozen  together^  ao 
t)i^t  Uiey  are  jjo  novelty,  and  a  stranger,  or  rather  a  uon -participator 
4^ ,  tbe  passion},  would  weary  of  such  scenes.  Every  student-duel  does 
^pfc,  iwwever,  end  in  the  innocent  manner  described  above ;  but  mortal 
combats  i^re^  perhapSj  quite  at  rare  amongst  them  as  amongst  ourselves- 
fjjteeasioBally  they  nght  without  band^gcsj  or  have  recourse  to  pistols* 
.,:  ^o  tjuels  are  allowed  between  men^bers  of  the  same  corps,  on  pain  of 
^ipulsiQu,  These  corps,  or  societies,  of  which  the  distinguisliing  mark  is 
generally  a  peculiar  cap  and  ribbon ,  were,  and  are  still  to  a  certain  extent, 
formed  qI  different  nations  of  Germany  respectively*  The  names  would 
ijuply  thU^Prnssian,  Westphalian,  Saxon,  Hanseatic  (from  the  Hanse 
t<rwn^)»  ifet!.  Some  have  a  political  tendency^  as  the  "  Allemanen,"  formed 
indiscriminately  f^m  natives  of  all  parts  of  Germany^  and  whose  political 
object  is  to  restore  the  ancient  empire  of  Germany,  A  movement  was 
j^ade  in,  tips  direction  in  the  year  1848,  The  principal  objects^  however, 
of  these  soeieties  is  the  practice  of  duelling ;  all  otbers  are  subservient  to 
this.  The  symbol  of  fuU  membership  of  a  corpe  i^  the  ribbon,  and,  on 
tir^t  admission^  this  is  not  given  until  a  probation  of  at.  least  a  year  is 
gone  through.  It  gives  a  rery  disiingue  air  to  the  wearer  i  ais  some 
resemble  the  rlbhons  of  the  great  European  orders  of  merit,  and  it  has 
psujurred  not  unfrequeutly  to  the  bearers  of  these  to  he  mistaken  for 
l»rsons  of  great  distinction.  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  principal 
ol^eet  of  these  corps  is  duelling :  it  should^  ho  wove  r,  he  stated ,  tlmt  a 
rTepy  large  portion  of  the  students  do  not  belong  t^  themj  among  wlioai 
the  practice  is  very  much  disapproved  of,  and  is  only  resorted  to  *ti  ex- 
taraw^e  caaf^p  These,  of  eonrse,  forpi  the  more  studious  portlqn  of  the 
ttniver^sity*  Wbatever  professors,  parent Sj  and  guardians  may  consider 
,^e  objects  in  sending  j'oung  men  to  nnivei'sities,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
^^  very  l^irge  portion  of  tl^  students  themselves  imagioc  that  they  are 
.places  of  amusement,  and  that  tlie  best  amusements  this  life  can  affprd 
jflre  duelling  and  convivial  meetings.  Before  the  commencement  of  each 
[^*^  Semester,"  and  during  the  vacation,  some  few  of  the  oldest  memhera 
jpjdf  each^  corps  come  up  to  tout  among  the  freshmeaj  or  *^  Foxes,**  ai  tJioy 
are  caUedj  for  new  members.  The  tirat  question  they  ask  "Mn  Verdant 
:  Greea"  is  ap  to  h^s  opinion  ahoi^  fighting.    If|  fearful  afjaj^'a  Jjohi- 
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y  he  ikiiild  ibdinn^  they  eodewrow  to  ovieraoale  hb  mmx^lu^  wtA 
«Btroi htm in.iimr  coif^  as  thej  voUhftvestdMiig ta4o  ^ih  ihoae  who 

liiMDM  te<b#  Aa  pmil^  ^  «  ilod^t,  both  ai  hoBte  as  wefll  as 
abroad,  to  have  perfect  Bhef^  ae>  tocotttgae^  aad  to  hayn  aort  of  riwimay 
to  daa  avMythii^;!  that  ia  ab«ird  and  extiaarcU«avy.  Tfaa  •Genaans, 
how^var^have  tUa  adviwtageovarowMkea-^thej  nakomoQntebaoka^of 
IhamselfQa  ai  Mt-fiAh  of  th^  fom^  ihaA  tto  do^  With  ragctd  to  the 
iriatiTe  «ifan8e»  ti  vmj  be  itated  that,  a  Btadt&t  in  GeBnbay,  widi 
aa^anty  |>oiuid0  pai  atmnoiy  la  ah»iit  «b  a  par  with  a  atodfen^at  Oii^id  er 
GandHndga  liith  an  iaeane  of  thiee  hnndrad.  Upon  thk  iSbaj  maiuige 
taUicairitLaU  Aeor<Haar7aoiiifottaof  life.  Ott&g6adreaaoiifotihiaifl^ 
thai  tb^  aan  b^  thekf  proriiiom  in  ^hi^ever  ouajiet  lh^  ^eaee,  eajt 
lodge  wheiefvr  it  mmj  vea^  them,  Itnd  are  not  in  afty  way  piun^i^  by 
colnge  offieiab*  A  gnaat  deal  baa  been  aaid  about  the  extra^ag^aaee  o£ 
yoimg  men  ia  our  noiTaasitiai,  bat  nmtil  iaaaMnae  isafofiBS  take  plaee  in 
die  GoQ^pea  theHWolvea— 4£.  in  the  cistern  p^isned  by  tutors  and  pnesi^' 
deBt%  fte.'— BO  gveaixBipreveBiaEit.in  this  reapeet  ean  be  made*  We  wiM 
jnai  here  meatieB  a  little  fact  in  SluBtratliMi  (^ow  femadc.  At  a  certain 
csoUegpe  of  ^'Oshiidge»"  of  whieh  a  high  dignfitaiy  of  the  Chiueh, «  paon 
of  laige  priisajte  fortune^  was  the  aMiater^  and  who  nuely  honeiued  the 

Slaoe  %  hiapoaaaneei  the  luEticle  eoik  waa  aold  to  the  ^^enta  at  exactdy 
oable  the  pnee  ii.  eenld  be  paiehaaed.  in  the  tewn»  Thia  was  called  the 
martef^fr  penjoisite)  and  ihe  stiidents  being  eoaapelled  to  take  it  £n»n  ibis 
self-elected  eoal-metidMnt,  enabled  him  to  add  some  hondreda  at  year  to 
his  income.  It  bi  alaaost  needless  to  mention  how  our  stud^its  ai^e  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  their  bedmaker  and  scoots^  a  sd^of  eompact  bdbg 
entered  into  betvtfeen  them  and  th^  maateBS,  that  as  lei^  as  they  are 
allofwed  perfeet  liberty  to  pilbge  and  plunder  as  much  m  they  please^  tiie 
yonng  g^itkmen  shidl  noi  be  reported  if  they  have  elepi*  ont  withoi^  the 
paeeaution  of  pretioosly  <^  making  ihdr  bed/'  ^,  It  is  useless  to  make 
priaoneis  oi  y(»ing  men ;  they  wUl  break  out>  and  the  more  liberty  they 
get  the  leas  Hkdy  they  are  to  abuse  it,r  Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
a  pMnt  which  k  well  known,  ^iz.,  ;ntb  respeet  to  the  morality  of  the 
students  of  Germai^,  that  the  p^tfect  liberty  aec(»ded  to  them  is  not 
abused.  They  harre  laws  made  amongst  themselves,  which  efiedi  whi^ 
all  the  proctors  and  ^'buMdegs"  in  we  world  could  not  bring  about 
With  respect  to  o\a  forced  attendance  b&  lectures,  cbapds^  examinations, 
&e.,  it  may  be  said  that  "  He  who  wishes  to  learuy  will  learn  always>  but 
he  ^o  is  ccMnpeUed— H9eldom.''  How  often  does  one  hear  from  a  ^indent's 
mouth^-^^  Th^  is  no  use  in  learning  this  or  that ;  one  will  not  be  adced 
ai^ihing  about.it  in  the  examination.''  One  great  difficulty  for^gneiB 
experience  in  associating  with  German  students  ia  their  language  It  is 
qwe  peculiar  to  them,  and  has  a  secret  pow^  which  Innds  togeth^  the 
whole  stud^ist  class  &om  Kiel  to  Freiburg^  and  fircnn  Bonn  to  Koinesberg. 
^^Btffsch"  is  the  name  they  appfy  to  themselYes,  and  for  a  true,  hearty, 
goodwhumoured  fiaend^  in  no  (dass  will  be  found  one  scmector  to  the  fnee 
**Bui8«h." 
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Ivcm  teaamit  my  seeennt  of  the  Eaoter  ceremoBieg; 

All  Borne  mourns  to*day  as  mourned  the  Virgin  before  the  cross  of 
Calvary.  It  is  Good  Friday,  and  an  awful  gloom  hangs  oiwr  the  ci^, 
£yezy  one  looks  sad  and  mdaadioly,  ai^  incessant  toUii^  of  bells  strikes 
the  ear,  the  streets  are  thronged  with  crowds  pressing  into  the  charchesy 
which  are  filled  with  wezsln^^ers,  who  kneel  heiovQ  the  deluded  mltars 
and  darkened  shrines  with  evay  outward  semblance  of  sorrow  and 
repentaneOf  "  Assume  a  virt^  ix  you  have  it  not>"  says  Hamlet*  At 
least  the  yery  sight  is  edifying^  .as  faringing  £oreibly  to  one's  mind  iite 
aaered  aaaiversary  in  which  lUl  Chrisiuuafi  join. 

During  the  mass  in  the  Sistiae  Chapel^  the  Pope — ^leaying  his  crimson 
alij^eiB  embroidered  with  a  cross,  and  divesting  hknself  of  his  cope  and 
Boitre— desooids  fixuaa  his  throne,  and  advaooes  towards  the  croci&i;  on 
the  altttv  w^oh  is^veiled  in  hlaek.  Three  times  he  bows  in  adoration 
before^  the  8ymb<^  image  of  the  Redeemer's  passkm,  then  prostrating 
himself  at  the  £»ot  of  tibe  cross,  he  lereiently  kisses  the  pierced  feet, 
which  are  piutially  uneoKenid,  whilst  the  whote  choir  intone  the  beautiful 
chant,  VenUe^  mdar^mus.  Three  times  is  this  G^?emony  related,  the 
harmony  ascendix^  each  time  in  a  higher  key^  miiil  at  the  eondnsion 
the  entire  figui:e  (» the  cress  is  exposed.  Thcoe  is  a  dramatic  yet  deeply 
tOBchIng  pathds  in  &is  rite,  calculated  to  conquer  the  indiffierence  of  the 
most  csllous  Protestant,  and  to  mfdce  the  most  careless  Catholic  tremble. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Tenehrse  are  repeated  fer  the  third  and  last  time,  to 
the  same  vain  and  irreverent  auditory.  At  its  omidusion  I  went  into  St. 
Peter's,  where  the  Pope  soon  af^r  appears  to  adore  the  relics.  An 
immense  crowd  was  aasemUed«  Aftk^  a  while  the  Guardia  €ivic%  in 
their  handsome  unifcffms  ef  Uue,  marched  up  the  nave,  ferminga  passsge 
for  the  court,  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  the  Guardia  Nobile.  Last  of  s^l 
appeared  Pius,  always  calm  and  benignant,  but  looking  excessively  heated 
and  &£igued.  When  he  had  reach^  the  front  of  t^  Confessional  (the 
tomb  cf  die  Apostles  before  the  altar),  he  knelt  at  a  desk  prepared  for 
him ;  then^  takmg  in  his  hand  aprLated  £brm  of  prayer,  the  refics  were 
exposed  kom  the  gallery  over  the  sti^ue  rf  Saa  Veronica,  illuminated  for 
the  occasion*  Whsea  tne  ceremony  was  ccmduded,  the  Holy  Father  rose, 
drew  eff  his  spectacles,  put  liiem  in  the  pocket  of  his  siqperb  Yestmei)it» 
and  retired,  f<Alowed  by  his  sumptuous  court,  glittering  wiUi  crimsoa  ipd 
gold.    ThiseeBNBony  d^d  not  impress  meat  alL 

Saturday. — To-day  I  went  with  H-— —  to  the  Lateran.  He  wafl,  as 
usual,  bstructivQ  and  entertaining,  and  eager  to  explain  the  devout  sig- 
]iificsnee,of  aUwesaw*  He  ex^iSaed  tome  that  the  services  of  thi^4iij, 
eoaunemoratiaig  the  tesurvection,  are  anticipated,  so  as  not  te  be  Gelefarate4 
aft  midnigfat,.  as  was  the  custom  in  the  primitive  Church,    '^  The  whole 
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ihe  highest  auti^iiftrian  Interest^"  added  he,  *^\^^  to  be  pwf^  ia  jtii 
fcathoJic  system  of  ay mhollsm, /which  haa  appropriated  iiom  crety  aouree 
Hie  imagery  and  typical  forms  mogt  prcgfQaot  and  oioet  beaiitiJttL  la 
fte  mystic  si^tficance  of  out  ceremonieB  we  are  carried  ba^k  to,  ages 
Vhen  history  only  preBerves  imperfect  record^  to  the  wiid  ijiytW)loffy  of 
the  North,  the  profound  ihyitlcrgm  of  the  East,  to.iisteDectiial  Grecoo 
and  victonoas  Rome,  each  and  aJ!  recalled  by  many  qf  tike  external  asso- 
ciations of  the  Catholic  ritual;  for  the  Chwrch^llke  tUe^  sua^  which 
ihsorhs  all  other  light — ^iu  appropriatiDg  those  truths^  has  sanctified  thc^m 
fo  Ihe  lofHest  and  holieat  purposes***  I  need  not  add,  that  H  ■  ia  a 
devout  Catholic. 

^  In  the  mean  time  we  arrived  at  the  Lateran^  where  an  imiaeoae  mim- 
ber  of  white -rohed  young  priests  were  assembled  roumf  the  Wgb  altar » 
this  being  the  day  when  all  the  clergy  are  e?tpecte4  to  commumcate  j  the 

feli(S  of  St,  Paul  are  also  exposed,     H- ^  however,  homed  me  awf^y 

iCr  the  old  Baptistery ,  near  the  Bosilka,  in  order  to  obtain  a  place  w 
tritiicssing  the  chriat^niug.  This  circular  buildings,  which  is  not  lai]ge, 
was  densely  thronged,  the  spectator!  being  arran^d  on  raised  seats  round 
ihe  cental  portion^  octagonal  in  fortOj  and  supported  by  marble  p]J£x% 
where  the  large  alabaster  vase  stands,  used  as  a  font  by  Constantiu%^ad 
in  which  RienEi  13  said  to  have  bathed  before  assmoing  knighibooA  Th« 
heat  wat  so  intense  it  required  some  resolution  to  keep  our  aeats>  ^t 
Fast  the  procesgiau  appeared,  preceded  by  inceuse^bearera  a&d  deacons  ; 
dien  came  the  officiatiug  cardinal,  in  aplendid  restments,  and,  followij3|^ 
him,  the  two  candidates  for  baptiim — one  a  Jew,  out  of  the  Ghetto, 
A  Sullen,  morose  sftiner,  who  looked  capable  of  conii«a|tiu)||^-M|dk  ^ 
sacrilege  for  the  yalue  of  a  scudo ;  the  other  a  young  negro  giri,  as  b£m  at 
ebony,  her  bare  woolly-didid  of  arop|ied  hair  giVthgher,  bvl  for  lier  winte 
dnpeiy,  much  the  appeaiiik^  of  a  boy;  There  was  somethipg  geafUe 
and  devout  ia  her  countenance  und  bearing.  ninjyiil;irl|^^  ,rn^f nMtJi^^fltfc 
t6e  ktolid  insensibility  of  her  coinpaniQn»  who  styed  ifowriijjSy^ 

Eny  with  audacious  eyes» jq  a  most  unediJ^ing,ii^iyMfp;/ Jf^  WtfWtw 
d  been  excUed  by  the  negrp^girl>  who,wa0  ^flVgl?t  {^  ».j(|jurfl^l$l9%j 
Africa  to  leghorn,  where,  becoming  a  Cbriatii^Q^|3)|e^^gCfp 
prietors^  and  was  redeeiqed  by  that.e^eeU^ni  {xHi^eippj^jA 
erer  on  the  watch  at  ih^  seajiportsiq  hi^and^^ot^ 
orpli^  and  the  s^Ve. ,  y.  Mr/T)r^--rw»  { t^.  ?n^^ 
preacher,  who  has  now  hecow  so  is^ojf»,^.ffyp^i^. 

Lezzani — lier  queenly  beftuty  g^vin^  hex  all  the  .agpearaaj^^ ^.. 

young  Soman  matron-^were  the  qMmsoiSv  ^  Tiie  cy^^fViMtifr^  f  d^PPJii 
Iphouped  ihemself es,  Teiy  picturesqueiy  Ji;oox»d  the.  ceiitr^;  {fif%jf!«l^j^.T 
ceremony  Hegan.  Water  was  thrown  on  tbe  head  ot  ^,  ♦y^ftwlg^l'j 
by  one  it  wai  received  with  sullen  incE0er^ee»  by  ij^  .^Am.i'WAu^ 
devotional  fervour.  Her  black  head  was  reverenw  baPfi4lAa<P9iPrib 
pia^,  aadi^  }ookdl  at  iiMiffy  •ftdad  by  the  jpcy^  rf  sjw^tisijpii/tfcpfe 
ifeared  every  mom^ii  she  wWd  6snt  ^  .    ..  .^ 

As  soon  as  l]ie  rite  at  the  Bi^^ftistefy  was  toa^oied,  Mr^-^i^} 
been  ouite  tonebed  at  the  earnest  piety  of  the  poor  aifiio  jisH  f 
ttMoffwithoot  die  loss  of  a  Bomeat  to  ScPeier^a.    ^     ' 


cedKii|g  in  the  dioir  wbea  we  «BtBred,  die  altax  was  bvM; 
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Church  yBt  lying  In  sackcloth  and  agh«^,  lansentui^  her  5eIo?eiL  But 
At  a  given  mgnal  the  most  xBa|^c  traQsitloD  from  ^oom  and  miserj  to 
rfjoictn^  wns  effected*  At  tfie  moment  the  Gloria  vi  ^xcelsis  was 
mtoned  the  oi-gan  hutat  forth  In  a  rapturous  pmsji  of  triompbant  har* 
many ;  tibe  veil  before  the  altar  was  wlthdrawu  with  a  loud  Qmah^  display* 
ing"  a  magnificent  tapeitrj",  representing  the  resurrection  of  our  Loid; 
liic,  T*ascal  candle^  an  eoormous  torch  placed  heside  the  oltar^  hlaaed  forth ; 
the  dee(>-tcrae<f  bells  of  St  Peter  ran^  out  a  joyous  peal,  responded  to  by 
evei;y  belfiy  iu  the  vaSt  city ;  and  the  cannon  of  the  Castle  of  San  Angela 
boomed  solemnly  abo^re  the  brazen  music,  echoing^  through  the  city. 
What  a  rapturous  burst  it  was  no  words  can  tell ;  nothing  could  ejcoeed 
tJie  overvrbelmlng  effect  of  that  exciting  moment  when  the  Old  World 
rose  as  it  were  to  new  life^  as  her  Saviour  emerged  ^m  the  tomb.  A 
thrill^  an  electno  shock,  paseed  over  the  whole  congregation ;  happiness 
and  devout  joyfulnesa  beamed  In  every  &ce ;  loving,  earnest  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven,  eveiy  knee  bowed  in  solemn  thankagivhig,  wlule  the 
exulting  strains  of  the  loudly-peahng  organ  seemed  to  carry  up  the  soul 
in  a  bright  stream  of  harmonious  ecstasy-  The  Gi&ria  was  followed  hy 
the  grand  Malklujah^  chanted  by  the  full  force  of  the  beautiful  choir; 
and  the  walls  of  the  chapel^  the  vaults  and  arches  and  sculptured  cupoka 
of  the  fiacred  ^ace,  visible  through  the  clustered  columns,  opening  in 
long  viataa,  gorgeous  in  colouiiiig,  beyond,  actually  seemed  to  quiver 
and  shake  wi£h  the  triumphant  chorus  of  earth  rejoicing  over  her  imn 
Saviour! 

/^      There  was  not  a  aingfo  English  person  beside  oorgelves  present;  aJl 

I '"  was  Hmptiticu  and  harmonious — 

\    I 

A  .[ »  Xf»*i  64 "« i:i  1  A  holy  aliadoWj  soft  and  dear, 

H.4ikeT-^gii|^|6IS^^  turned  to  the  other,  wishing  them  a 

HMtth&^j^^il^^^  advanced  toWairds  the  officiating  cardinal 

~itb^id(n,"  the  priests  repeating  it  again  to  the  canons  and 
ii^tlftd  flowed  m^e  their  nipearance,  and  were  handed 

.^    ,  _,  ._,.  ^4f5fO"ni'Mepdfe^mehdwith^^^^  same  soul*stirring  salu- 

ti^MII^^Wir^^^i^'otitlnto  tlie  mighf|aisl^  of  the  vast  Basilica,  where 
tmfa8tfflfc^<i'Wi&  %^i^Ab'  ^idh  b^er  ^tfi^lR|e  holy  gree^g,  and  again 
ViftJiiio-^ ^inftii '^iiiA^iia f  ^jjj^^.  jj^jj^  tbTiiiid,     An  air  of  jubilee  was  on 

^*  ^1}6  ^hrin'^S  were  now  uncovered,  the  sombre 

i  btGrpd  fefbrcr  the  Confessional  were  again 

in  {he  '$y^an'ce.  musketry  Bounded^  military 

'tfife  i3ntran<!re  j^xhe  bellg  rang  on  in  joyous 

0guH,'ffie  sacred  year,  when  Jesus  roaet 

arr^toM it'wks^eet  ind  fit  that  earth  and  all  her 

*ln"the^enifig  we'went  to  the  Trhiita  dei  Pellegrini,  a  confraternita 
founded  by  that  most  holy  man  San  iFiUppo  Nerl  for  those  pilgrims  who 
de^re  to  avail  themseltes  of  the  Indulgences  conceded  hy  the  Churct* 
during  the  Holy  Week,  ddUminu  ajpm£oiorum.  Each  day  during  the^ 
Holy  Week  hundreds  of  men  and  women  arrive,  and  are  entertained  in 
sepaj'atc  portions  of  the  large  building  for  three  day^,  &ee  of  all  change  ;^ 
and -every  evening  the  lay  memhere  of  tli&  association,  including  all'  ibQ 
Aug, — ^voL.  CIV,  wo,  CCCCXVI.  2  o 
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4ftSL  JXary  tfw  Firgt  H^hUer  in  Bome^l9S4^ 

iHotldoafrof  tiihtr sevin  RcNBi%  aMtmbU  hete,  wmh^Hm  plgriQuMb^ 
Mid  afiMrwavdi  attend  on  diem  ai  n^r» 

Waaitended.  an  ialermiiiable  staireaser  on  the  wonen's  side  e£  Ae- 
biiil£ngv  nloailed  in  one  of  ihe  dowrt  of  tiie  netwoHe  of  vMnom  efaieeto 
in  the  neifffabouvfaood  o£  the  'Hhei^  near  Ito  Fanef  e  P^^lace.  Oa  esler^* 
ingtfaetiMteofapaitiimitwderotadto  Ae^pil^^  aaiHfii^  bostb 

and  aciiTitf  bmai  upon  w;  ntany  liMMue  pilgrni%  pftle^  dnatx^-^'aa 
ffrtigned,  were  seated  on  forms,  or  leant  against  the  walls^  ttkni^  m^ 
gniriig^ly  at  tixe  novel  soene.  Tfaey  were  gmieraUy  of  the  Tef^poores^ 
olas%  but  lodced  neat  and  dean,  habited  in  the  romantio  mecBeral  dresr 
with  iHnhioh  baHada  and.  legend  inrest  all  pilgrims:  the  dadc  gre^  or 
bkoek  robe^  the  lavge  cape  spridded  wids  ooekleshells,  the  bn)ad-¥riinH)ed 
hat  of  stsa^  ov  &lC  sailed  shoes,  with  a  goard  by  their  side,  and  a  loag 
sta^beetde  diem.  There  is  something  positively  poetical  dboat  a  diess 
that  awakens  so  many  romantie  associatioBS.  Many  fisitors  were^  pfesent, 
passii^  from  room  to  room,  while  the  sisterhood  of  the  eoDErent  attached 
to  die  female  division  oi  the  confraternity  in  dieir  dresses  of  grej  s^^ge 
and  white^coids)  glided  about,  contrasting  w^  with  the  nook  ladies^ 
members  of  the  insdtutiony  in  curious  costumes  of  red  and  bkok,  quite  as 
strange  and  medieval-looking  as  die  pilgrims  themselfes.  What  lo^elj 
faces  I.saw^  what  aristocratie  features,  brilliant  eyes,  and  dassicai  heads ^ 
die  dignified  bearing  of  oonsoious  rank  and  beauty  toned  down  lor  die 
oocasiony  but  still  inherent  in  the  noble  damsels  wm>  passed  to  and  fro  on 
their  mission  of  charity,  speaking  kind  words  to  the  way-weary  pilgrim. 

Afbr  a  time  a  gveat  crowd  of  visitors  had  collected  in  a  long  gallery, 
where  behind  a  railed-in  space,  on  eiUier  side,  the  tables  were  ^read  ror 
supper.  Here  we  waited  imtil  the  press  would  allow  of  our  descending 
to  the  apartment  where  the  feet  were  washed.  An  old  lady,  the  Countess 
Marescalchi,  emerged  from  the  crowd,  leading  forward  her  niece,  a  lovely 

girl,  affianced  to  the  wealthy  Marchese  D ,  whom  I  had  obserred 

continuaUy  dancing  and  talking  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  **My 
nieee,'^  said  the  eomitess  to  my  friend  Madame  Lezzani,  who,  habited  in. 
the  lay  costume,  stood  near,  ^^  vuol  far  qualche  opera  dt  miseribdffdia 
(she  wishes  to  perform  some  work  of  charity);  may  she  assist?**  To 
whi^  Madame  Leszani  assenting,  die  beaudfiu  girl,  smiling  and  blushing, 
was  arrayed  in  the  prescribed  dress  of  black,  with  great  red  sleeves  and 
apron,  and  led  away  below  to  wash  dirty  feet,  as  happy  as  a  queen. 
After  a  doe  jwroportion  of  scuffling,  crushing,  and  ptuniing  (for  many 
Ei^lish  were  present),  we  also  descended. 

In  the  lower  room  sat  between  fifty  or  sixty  most  miserable-looking* 
mlgrims;  seated  on  high  forms  nmnd  the  walls,  they  really  looked  in  the 
last  stage  of  dust — their  feet,  their  legs  begrimed  with  travel-stains.  To 
my  thinking,  these  appeared  ten  times  more  wretched  than  those  I  had 
seen  above,  but  it  might  be  the  strong  light  thrown  on  them  from  the 
lamps  above  bringing  out  all  their  soils  in  high  r^ef.  Their  feet*— hut  I 
win  spare  your  feelings  by  not  further  mendoning  diem— -rested  on  the 
edges  of  wooden  tubs  of  hot  water  placed  below  each,  their  stockings^  or 
dbees^  or  sand{ds  were  laid  beside  diem,  the  noble  ladies  knelt  by  the  tubs 
on  the  bare  brick-floor,  their  white  arms  uncovered,  their  beauteous  headv 
bowed  down  ¥raitmg  die  sienal  to  begin.  When  aU  was  rea^,  a.  cardinal 
in  fidl  dtess  i^speared,  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  read  a 
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Saii&pmF^  Wbflolia  read,  the wMfamglMga%  and  niresiidbr]^^ 
aod  aarttbb»£,and  eager  anxiety  to  labour irght  hasdoa^  tbegavtc^  the 
ladies  was  never  seen.  I  passed  round  and  saw  tkem  workup  witk  rig^ 
good' will,  their  white  hands  and  arms  dabUing.  in  the  diity  waUi^  and 
contrasting  yery  strangely  with  the  sunburnt  skia^  o£  the  poor  wotatn, 
who  seemed,  on  the  whole,  quite  shocked;  others,  however;  looking* oa  it 
in  its  proper  light  as  an  act  of  devotion,  repeated,  piayers  and  coronas; 
some  endeavoured  to  assist^  and  were  not  permitted,  by  the  pretty 
ladies,  who  would  do  all  thems^ves;  and  some  sat  staling  stolidly^,  ovan* 
edme  witlLs^i(Miishm«it  at.all  they  saw*  There  was-  the  Bosigliosi,  tfie 
haughtiegt  pracess  in  Rome,  hard  at  work,  a  little  coronet  <£  gold  j^si 
visible  iaher  coal*black  hair ;  and  the  Marchesa  C  ■  \  the  mest  aoealayft. 
o£-Etiglidi  converts;  andthe  sweet  bride^lect  whom  Ihadseen  above^so 
anxioas  to  assist.  No  cme  can  desoribe  the  grace  and  geotUaesa  with 
wbidi  she  performed  her  revolting  duty :  wh«:i  she  had  satisfied  her 
coBScienae  by  a  most  vigorous  wash,  she  stooped  dow%  kissed  the 
pilgEim's  feet,  drew  on  the  coarse  stocldngs  and  the  clumsy  dirty  shoee,, 
and  then  rose,  liie  poor  oontadina,  evidenUy  quite  touched  by  her  great 
beau<J)f>  and  kindness^  invoking  an  audible  blessii^  qhl  her.  ^'  £  ua  vero 
anigelo  di  beltci^  una  santadi  Dio)''  added  the  woman,  loud  enough  foe 
others  te  bear,  who  all  instantly  turned  tiieir  faead^  making  the  gracious 
biide  blush  seddev  than  rosea  Oh,  well  be  it  with  thee  thottiair  bndeia 
coming  years,  and  may  the  blessing  invoked  on  thy  young  head  by  the 
peer  pilgrim  be  chronu^ed  in  the  courta  of  heaven! 

I  can.gi^a  no  aeoount  of  the  service  on  Easter  Sunday,  for  I  was  too 
unwell  te  M&qA  the  high  mass  at  St»  Peter's«  Truth  to  tell,  I  am  glad 
of  the  excuse^  for  I  hate  to  describe  what  everybody  has  seen.  Instead,  I 
will  note  down  two  anecdotes,  one  ancient  and  classical,  the  other  modem 
and  gDSS^[dng. 

In  the  r^^  of  Paul  IIL,  near  the  church  of  San  Yitale^  a  treasure 
was  foond  in  the  vineyard  of  a  certain  Signwe  Oraado  Muti  by  his  vig- 
nMMile,  or  head  labourer,  ecmnsting  of  &  great  quantity  of  gold  pieces  and 
many  valuaiUe  jewels ;  the  vignarolo's  honesty  not  being  proof  against 
such  a  temptation,  he  decamped  with  i^e  treasure*  Signore  Orazie,. 
gfiung  to  Ins  vineyard  and  not  finding  his  man,  looked  everywhere  for 
him.  The  man  he  could  not  find,  for  no  man  was  there,  but  he  found 
vvhjEKt  mti^  surprised  him:  an  open  hole,  copper  vessels,  and  shivered  urns 
of  aatiqae  wcrkmandup.  Guessing  what  hsul  occurred,  he  caused  further 
search  to  be  made,  and  came  on  more  gold  cmn;  so,  being  fully  convinced 
e(f  ihe  fraud  praetised  on  Inm,  he  gave  notice  to  all  the  bankers  and  gold« 
smhhs  of  Rome,  that  any  one  coming  wi&  ancient  coin  to  change, 
or  jew^  to  s^r  should  be  arrested.  It  happened,  at  this,  time  that 
Hiehael  Angelo,  then  residing  in  Rome,  sent  a  servant  of  his,  called 
Ilrbino  (a  ^reat  favonrite,  and  almost  a  companion  of  the  g^eat  maestro, 
mentioned  in  his  life'^by  Vasari,  who,  however,  gossip  as  he  is,  does  not 
give  us  this  adventure),  to  change  seme  money  little  in  use  at  that;  time. 
The  banker  seeing,  the  coin,  and  recollecting  ikhe  late  occurrence,  ne^er 
&r  a.moment^doid)ted.but  that  he  had.  caught  the  thie^  and  Ilrbino^  to 
hii^iiieommoniSur{»nse,  waa  ti^<en  pinsoner;  When  he  was  examined  ^as.  to 
the  mewey,  he  repUed,  ^'  That  he  had  had  it  from  his  master,  Michad 
Angelo."     The  judge,  a  man  of  uncompromisbg  resolution,  at  once 
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ill        Mi^-oyrhmyp^^^iusidfi^m^ 

waa  consigned  to  a  gaoL     Wlien  SCf  ^jis  pfomieei  for  exaimnation  jm 
wni  afifeed  his  name;  ho  tepli^  r      :. '  • ' ;'  ^         ' '  ^ '""  •"""  '  '  •:-:' • " 

"Michael  ADgeta  Buonarotti* '"*'  "'^^^  ^*''-    *^^^  vjimh  ai  ,n«  i 

,  **FK)m  what  country  T     ' '-'^^''^^  leiim^jfio-)  (*-  .rfat^^  ^m*^"^  ^*^^*  ^  ^^'^ 
[    "Florence/*  /' •*if?  l(i*>juuin  ji  ^d     .mirj  loob  ^-M^  1^ /ilhfi^ft 

•'  "Bo  you  know  Signora  Itftlti  ((Jtmiliyr    '    '  ^  '^^^fT^.^j  f, ,,  ^ 

"How  would  you  have  me  know  the  Mutt^  if  I  do  not ^ven  knoW 
those  who  can  iam  f"  replied  the  painter,  in  a  very  ill  hutnoutp 

lu  the  iDoan  time,,  certain  cjirdinals,  having  heard  of  the  aflafr^  aent  in 
haste  to  the  judge  to  order  his  imniediate  liberation^  But  the  judg-e, 
flldiough  forped  to  obey,  retained  poor  Urbuio  some  day^  Icmger  in 
ppson*  Ab  to  Mnti,  he  heard,  after  a  wink,  that  liis  Tignaroto  h^  been 
seen  at  Venice ;  so  he  set  off  straight  to  t^afc  mty,  where  ho  found  that 
his  wily  servant  had  presented  the  medals  and  the  jewels  to  the  cotnicil^ 
whoj  in  return,  had  made  him  a  citizen ,  with  an  ample  allowance  ;  andr 
although  Muti  proved  his  prior  right^  a»d  instituted  a  sait,  the  Signorla 
kept  the  teeaeupr^  ^nd  only  paid  his  expenses  hack  to  Rome.  '      ' 

Lady  Coventry,  wlio,  some  said  (Mts.  Grundy  eBpecially)^  had  enjoyed 
herself  iu  her  day,  when  she  was  old  and  frail  set  up  her  tent  in  the 
Eternal  City,  where  she  lived  like  a  real  princess.  By  some  chance  ahe 
rented  the  magnificent  Barberini  Palace,  the  place  ^here  the  lovely 
Cenci  lives  enshrined  in  the  picture-gallery.  How,  or  why,  or  whei«* 
fore  J  those  haughty  magnates  condescended  to  let  their  Taat  aiicestrat 
palace,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is  they  did  so,  and  that  f6r  maaj 
years  her  ladyship  lived  there  like  a  fairy  queen p  She  was  of  el* 
tsretneLy  diminutive  stature.  She  ^ve  dinners  to  artists,  who  con<^ 
descended  generaUy  to  patronise  her,  in  consideration  of  the  grand 
banquets  they  enjoyed  in  tlie  old  feudal  halls ;  she  had  many  gentlemen 
jxiends,  but  no  female  ones;  she  had  a  suite  of  attendants,  servanti^ 
paaestri  di  casa^  pages,  women,  men,  and  hays — like  an  Eastern  Begum  j 
and  she  had  also  a  scopatore  —a  humble  tweeper  of  those  gilded  aaJoons, 
a  common  Italian  caaaglia,  who  seemed  to  have  as  much  connexion  wttk 
}m  be'Satined  and  be-jewellBd  little  mistress  as  I  with  Hercules,  >  Never- 
theless, strange  things  do  happen,  and  it  is  on  the 'i^i^tulteiS^eind  the 
scopatore  that  nay  tale  hangs.  ,4,  ,     ■,: 

She  was  giveu  to  purchasing  ornaments,  bronsNss,  cameos,  an tlqi»tie4 
articles  generally  of  '^  bigotry  and  virtue.**  with  which  the  sumptuoli* 
apartments  were  adorned.  Welt,  all  at  once,  one  thing  was  toAt^  and  then 
another,  and^  what  was  worse^  the  things  never  turned  upj  hut  had  fairly 
isalked  off  and  vanished.  My  lady  threatened  the  maestm  di  caaa  that 
if  the  articles  were  not  reproduced  she  would  sweep  her  palace  cif  ail  iier 
doiaestics  as  clean  a^  the  tramontaua  sweeps  the  falling  leaves  in  aiitujitik 

'*  Sua  eccelleuKaj*'  said  the  man,  '*you  are  not  the  only  siiiferer|>'We 
^so  have  been  robbed  of  clothes  and  of  various  things. '^  ^    ^  -^q 

^i,.*^  Whom  do  you  suspect?''  asks  the  lady,  i-fft^thal 

.. .  **.\Yhy,  to  tell  the  truth,  signora,  we  all  snspect  Roec^*""       '  d  t^s^w 

Who  was  Kocco  ? — the  great  little  lady  had  never  heard  the  nnam  6f 
this  her  obscure  attendant*  Rocco  was  the  humble  sweeper  of  the  msrhlfe 
doors  of  miladi's  palace.     Of  course,  le  ivas  install tlv  to  be  diiniiaSed  : 
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One  night,  not  W  aSe^1[iady^  subB 

dames  are,  in  dainty  Taoe  and  fine  line^^-l^eeQr^l^dh]^^ 
in  a  half  dreamy  state  of  conscious  unconsciou«»^ss,  wlfe^dUe'heatd  ^he 
liandle  of  her  door  turn.     In  a  moment  she  was'^kitCing  iablit'bedL     A 


£gare  entered,  bearing  a  Ught^bauiin  toOl/^Off^etl^ne  besiaeil/kl^«$xi^ 
mini  hand.         ' -  ^ 

"  WKo'a;  there  F'  screamed  my  lady,  '  j,  r  ^    '    t,^  k ^'     '   ' ' 

ci<  *filL)C«0»rreplied  a  holiow  to4:       '  f'^'  '*^f'!'*;    '  *^*  ^"^  ^'^^  '•*^* 
In  an  instaot  the  truth  flaaheil  acroas  lier  niind  ;  Rocco,  the  acopatore^ 
wna  thare,  con^  tQ  have  f^k  vmidftUf ;  he  liad  peaetrated  into  the  ifitedor 
of  the  palftee  h^  Jruew,  so  ,^elJ#  aad  was  going  to  murder  Iier!     Now,  the? 
litlleJ^yj^  waf  not  wantj^tg  m  ipirit^she  was  no  cowafd^soj  lyheii  sW 
heaid  this  oaiinoua  aiijw^^,  she  iSi^t  seised  the  bell-rope   beside  h^r,' 
and  then  darted  owt  of  bed  towards  a  door  opening  into  a  comdor 
opposite,     A%   she   rusbed   out,  Kooco   bound eci  after   her,   and,'  with 
murderous  ha^te,  clutehed  her  by  the  night-clothes  in  the  passage.    Find* 
iiig  beiistlf  within  his  gripe,  she  fluog  herself  against  him  like  a  cat  to 
protect  tlie  most  vulnerable  part  of  her  persoD)  where  a  blow  would  have 
been  oertaia  death ;  she  clung  to  him  with  the  agonised  hold  of  terrified 
despair^  locorporating,  so  to  say,  herself  on  him,     A  death-^ruggle 
ensued — the  wiry  little  eounteBs  a&d  tlio  strong  scopatore.     The  hght 
which  he  held  was  extinguished,  but,  ere  it  fell,  the  weapon  he  held 
*  gleam eJ^  and  she  saw  it — a  moment  more,  and  she  felt  it  ploughing 
the  skin  iu  the  back  of  her  neck,  blow  after  blow,  quick  as  they  eotild 
falL-    llie  more  he  stabbed  (and  many  wounds  were  inflicted)  the  tighter 
she  clung  to  him,  for  she  knew  he  would  murder  her  if  he  could.    As  they 
fitruggleil  ghe  fell  against  a  table,  and  be  lost  his  hold;  at  the  sam? 
inooieat  the  stewaid — who  had  heard  the  hell  ring,  but  had  stopped  td 
put  on  bis  clothes — appeared  with  a  Hght.     Rocco  rushed  baek  by  ilie 
way  he  bad  eome,  too  quickly  to  be  caught^  and  the  poor  little  counteas 
vas  picked  up  deluged  in  blood,  and  with  two  of  ller  teeth  (perhaps  they 
ward  false  j  cA*  to  mf)  knocked  outt 

By  eai:liest  dawn  information  waa  given  to  the  police;  an  immense 

sensation  was  excited,     A  peeress  to  be  stabbed  in  ner  own  palace — in 

her  bedroom — to  be  dead,  or  dying — the  assassin  to  have  escaped  !^^ 

all  this  was  tremendous;  every  engine  was  set  to  work  to  ditoover 

Aooeo;   eveiy    hole  of  the   Eternal  City — and   the  holes   where  the 

Wretched  and  the  criminal  congregate  in  squalid  poverty  were  many  and 

Jiorrible — were  ransacked*     A^  last,  poor  dievit  Booeo  was  unearthed  and 

^t  in  prlion ;  further,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  the  galleya  for 

iife.     The  man  had  the  presumption  to  send  to  the  coimtesa  for  mone^ 

twhile  she  lay  in  her  bed  healing  of  the  wounds  he  had  infiictedp     And 

she  actually  ga?e  bkQ jp^Qii^f^yY  .  X<^.  the  naughty  little  countess,  ^hom 

ladies  were  too  yirtuous  to  visiti  i^eut*  the  assassin  money  to  ehder  his 

weary  hours  iii.tfia  Jlflfathsoi^e  p^f^jj^    Blessing  on  het  kmd  heart  I  ^  Poor 

tRoete  neinsf.  wen^tOi  the  jgiJ^ysr  he  died  m  prison,  and  i^A  hif  last 

faMtath  blagged  the  pardon  of  hU  generous  mistress. 

S^  soon  got- t]ie  better  of  her  woundsi  ^hich  were  hut  flesh-outi,  and 
lived  to  tell  Uie  story  of  '* Aer  own  murder^^  as  she  called  it,  as  she  safe 
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^f#6  Sktry-tffn  IFird  "Visiter  m  ieebi9^-3«i4 

tfefJCiiiflief  «iijfly4o«ifcd  lioai€.  '0h6 ' toM  It  ^v^,* aoi  it  ^7»  ttebBem<l 
a  good  anecdote.  Now  she  is  d^,  the  tittle  emmtess»  tead  all4bat 
i«iBaifi8'<>f%erflTe  B  pair  ^f  ftny  feet  det^tored  in  inaHble,  anonnment 
tf 'Tsiuty,  in  dw comer^a  eertani itii^ mider iiie  Aalbir^ftilie  piilae6 
iii^ere*i*e^oii«A©d.  B«t  iliew  k  a  Tegister  in*1fc©  good  <aif gelfc  boA 
1!hat*fii^  not  be  ^fei^otten%i  ^iitft  'Sdbiiin  day  ^  redkenlog,  ^hen'^ie 
'hmriWeigcepatefe  «nd  Hie  dauity'  eountoes-Bhril  -stand  togeAer  ^^eforeHie 
Great  Judge.  The  register  written  in  that  book  shall  cover  a  nmlMtade 
of  sins,  and  poor  Rocco's  dying  blessing  Irball  witness  loudly  in  h^  lavour 
— the  poor,  vain,  naughty  little  countess  WiA  the  noHe  lOTgiviBg  «©iil ! 

IMfi^t^I  as  is  the  xiiniate  of  Bmne,  its  very  mildness  rendoB  ^  scr  ex- 
«eeffingly  cn€rvating«Hd^xh«isting,  iiiat  after  a  rendence  ef  six  «r  seven 
monffaff  the  ddb^tated  eonstitutioii  requires  a  change.  B«rt  the  t|fiestion% 
where  ioga?  A  querynot  so  eaanly  answered.  Fedhops^no^lavgeeiiy  inutile 
world-was  ever  more  in  want  of  suburban  reseuroes— ^  want  arinng'&OBa 
ihe  vMft  extent  of  the  desolate  Oarapj^^na^  clasping  the  city^n  ail  Bid«  wiA 
^aniurid  girdle,  where  not  a  house  is  seen,  ^ther  mai^  nor  beast  thms&gt^aii 
-fefcfruumpliolosonie  sbD,  with  its -dea^  night  ezftudatioils,  so'permeioii9«i 
^mmraier  as  to  drive  the  very  oattle  ^<om  t^eir  pastliFos.  One  must  joaraejr 
^xteen  longmHe?  to  Albano,  or  L'Arieia,  or  Frascati,  before  anyt^ngm 
ilie  ihape  ^  smmner  qmtrters  appears.  Wbat  weaiy  pilgrimagoa  I  tnim*! 
%liat  bornble  dens  (all  the  property  dF  princess)  tftd  IbdK^!  Itswaa 
^o^tively  sickening  to  waMc  through  them,  ^di  time  iTetomediiooie 
-latore  and  more  disgusted.  At  last  we  heaxd  of  ^qtilte  unexce^ontfUe 
^apasEtmeots at l^cca  di  Bapa,  wliieh  we  feed-uponat' once.  The  Boeea, 
eeen  durtind^  Irom  Rome  to  the  ri^rt  of  Ffaseati,  16  a  regtjilar  oagloV  nest^ 
Y»erdied'on  the  ^ghest  range  of  the  ABban  IKHs,  forming  ao  d^aracteristie 
B'feature'tn  every  view  of  the  Roman  Oampagna;  file  atmn^t^  Monte 
Can,  crowned  1>y  its  white  convent,  -alone  rises  above 'it.  At  a  dklane^ 
the  place  loolcs  unattaini^k,  e^ept  by  an  aerial  raiilway,  or«  baMoon ;  * tMft 
we  shall'see.  The  air  is  the  purest  in  ibe  neighbombood  of  Rome;  it  m 
'dose^  Ikee  Alban  liake,  and  i^  sea  breeises  come  sweeping  »rerite 
^oodiswifh  a  delicious  coolness.     Neus  verrons. 

We  have  reached  our  vileggiatura,  -and  are—  Buft  I^mnat'teU  tluBg^ 
In  order.  At  four  o'^k>ck  we  ordered  the  oarriage,  our  h^gi^e^aiving 
ifjcecened  ns'in  a  most  primitive  cart  drawn  by  two  great  oxen.  AM  1 
'oeseeiiled  the  ate^  stairs  ieaySog  ^m  our  rooms,  al  xeecnul^,  %>  ^ 
atsreet'^ those  regular  ^oman  staijps,  'filthy  and  <id9omtnAble  in  spite -^ 
Temomrtrances — and  looked  into  die  recesses  of  the  interior  cori^  (a 
2»lsce  whidi,  in  London,  would  infallibly  be  pounced  on  by  the  sanitary 
'Ooibmissioners  by*  reason  in  its  vancd  and  most  potent  sraefe),  I  "Jeliiy 
ffi^t' quite  sentimental,  and  could  not  bear  1^  idea  of  turning  my  backon 
wondeiCul  liome  even  'ror  a  temporaiy  absence.  Snt  tns  'weakrinas 
'j^^ed^to the antieipationscf  the  rural  beauty  and Instoric nBcOfledaens 
u  atorefsr  me  on  the  A^an  Hilis ;  so,  wafting  an  adieu  to  ^Ik  ataA^ 
^nmnl^ll,  and  grring  a  salute  to  the  dome  of  'St.  ^tei^  andtro 
€!ofisenm,  we|N»sed  out  l^'i^  Lateran^Oate.  ^?lie'<^attpagna'pa8srf, 
'we  mount  the  lowempiirs  of  the  Albon  H9k,  towa]%<6TOtta1Peri«la.^^ 
fair  and  pleasant  scene  opena,  euMivatk>n  leappeais,  theie  «re  'iSa^ 
^i*bundB'  bearing  neh  promise  of  fruit,  and  great  vmeyarcb-l^opBi^  wiwa 
*tni  the  anunjf '  wde '  <rf  ^ho  vaMeys  'towaii6s  gushing  ittreaiidcita*    !Hieio* 
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jdieoUiztiiaedltovmr  iigk  on  a  iwieUiog  jnocnd,  mni  iabovie,.alflBeit^ge»- 
diflukr«.]ave  4iie  inib  mluAtr  m^  max  joimeyii^,  fhao&ig- starlit  «p 

St  <kotte  F«E»te,  a  small  -Ullage  cJiitlcriag  ;filia]liy 
le  oastoHsted  monastej,  aj£eu<kl  pile  sib&t  finmnaidown  ovcris 
,twriE|ri«wadow,  ilnokai  by ^noble  aivraeg  of  anoieDt  elmikt^XBixiBagdaxmi 
iia  Mttd  portaL  Witmn  that  ma&aBtezy  are  DeminnfaiBo^g  glonMis 
frescoes;  but — pazienza,  aot  a  woid.ef  .d6S(^i|rtion--Hsreiiiii8t  mohtin 
JRocca.  The.poor  konts,  ket  aad  weaiy,  rmt  for.a.inoinentbe£Me  the 
Oiitala»  dt  kMMiHty^  vinne  fleas idbmmd,  and  stiame  woold^lw  <be«ed 
fiwioiim]^  in  oil^deas  whkh  alami  vm  so  mueh  ^e  do  not  deaDaad ;  my 
ila  ioldcBan.ooines  kdaUki^  ont  wii&  a  nicker  haisde  in  his  hand^  and 
Mhtf  «Mf  the  EoodleiiaM  m^  sot  drink  ?"  '<  No,  they  ivvmt."  So  off 
lie  Jkops,  wishkig^  ut  a  ^^  buon  viaggio"  with  as  muflh  earnest  uetian  'm 
i£  we  were  howaod  for  the  moon  on  Astc^o's  Bippagd&t.  Dhe  hcans 
fawnni^  WBOorngted  their  wind,  we  psooeed,  {dunging  tDtoiCsanfemous.kmm, 
lafongaroadfl  hc^cii  bj  auch  siMets  of  fodc  they  nmat  have  lain  dMDe 
«ioce  th^days  that  Aacanius  feandid  Alba.  JBnt  if  the  loads  are  »»gb, 
ham  kffniy  is  the  matted  tangle  of  flowms  and  moss  on  the  hi^  faaiyai, 
^luerckmaiis,  the  irine,  and  the  fiiir  coBTolyahis,  wreathing  every  usbcae 
acnd  bnifh  with  veidaDt  garlands !  JSow  ddiieim  is  the  sor  sweeteotd 
nith  iibe  nunit  earthy  scent  of  abondant  natare  exhaling  hcrvichneKiI  < 

tXiiit  f«ad  IS  interHnnaUe  ;  it  becomes  woise  and  wnrse,  and  we.  seem 
4k>  wmk  deeper.and  deeper  betmen  the  rbeky  baaJcs.  ^  If  we  ahanid  nMttt 
asythiaig-^-^niy  hxmy  ?'  J^o  sooner  «re  Idiewordsout  of  mstnasouAy 
Aia^  ^tavmng  a  sharp  angles  »&  fS»  of  loaded  cafts  appear,  beaon^  deem 
$m,WL  New  what  is  to  be  deae.  ''^Hame  ibe  grace  to  itop/'.oiiee  oer 
Mm.  The  diifieini  respond, <  ^Si,  si;  all  is  well.  You^hall  peas.'' 
(lEhb  Italians,  when  not  pjovdced,  are  so  polite.)  And  after  aninm»ef 
'SHenliaos  m  ihe  way  u)f  1wktBg:aiid  screaming  (for  noihing  can  he  eiooe 
here  without  an  immoderate  amount  of  palaver^-xaad  if  the  Itdiana>doBdt 
witttAe  lite  Ae  Amaticans,  tkey  talk  t»  mueh),  the  oxtti  and  iheoarts 
joBaiin^ggad  to  «Be  aide,  aad  Jeho,  nnadcing  hk  winp,  pfDoeeds.  Whan 
fine  did  eme^^Dom  these  deep  lanes  we  £nd  oiiricitses  in  4i  boaadkBB 
jbaestof  jqalexnUd  cheeaats-^a  vara  old  wood-^while  aroand  i»seleiky 
aaoBntams'Teiied  with  the  fame-hefy  ootering,  iCiMBang/sliedflsmBd 
aoft^tidts,  dofpening  thetsfandows,  mad  diainiuigtbe  vistas  thraugh  ihoas 
■neiant  tee«s,rthnr  sibeiy  tranks  ca^dnng  the  kst  lays  of  diedepartn^ 
mu,  (Bdftnig  in  the  reddcnisg  wiaws  of  tiie  blae  Medtoraneeu.  Bntmf 
oU^oMst  haiaifal  was  the  broom,  wiiieh  tensed  a  gi^len^nideiwiaod 
gbnouB  to  hekoUL  On  the nsing  hills,  in  the  weeded  ohasBH,  deepin 
.the  inMej»9  wated  ifae  giUed  iteibs,  Jdrmbig  masses  of  nokur  itet, 
.Uendb^w^ the hzsght gteen,  was diaajiag'inits  humiriMd isfAeadeoi^ 

A  steep  ascent  lay  before  us ;  a  little  op^ng  in  the  :of«uirdiing 
longha  discloecdthe  Racoa,  high,  on  thcrtopousrt  moantehi-paak*-^^  gtey 
Mqiismm  pile,  looidag  down  despitclally,  as  if  nocking  acnr  eifovte^to 
fiMBh  it  It  poeitiaify  Joeioi  as  diMaat  as  h  did  irem  ^  Campana. 
tBDw:il»  poor  hMsei  ^strife -to  puiU  Ae  aarriaga  «p  that  andieeaS^ 
stkM  ym  Hi^jyamt,  for  abetriy  ike  "iters  aie  appaamg,  andthadiik 
»iiiod^laea0 and  ehees  «imKid  vshke'a'dsaaniyivision.  Jnaipatdo 
ftaide  A»>aaad  a>lil«fednMfaaateeBWwdtolhe Jfadauu^^l  ^ '      "" 
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MutajonM  and  %M(|^i9«|ithkitf  ,V»littipy<a  ntdtMriydkmha— ■ 

auist  walk  iqi  to  the  home— i?co«l  Anofia  iK><fe/      !  ')p,T£riz9  3g£»l£>.ji>od 
;^9Eiriy clWft  tiloiiii^^llimr  ^9/m  4»  ifetoljriMrtM*7«MM«dMWiit. 

;<hwtfcHof>T8niiu<»t  ittJ  /ttw>jL-eiioo^Jia|r  J^bviiiptiitohi  ifitM  lAw 

.naMbtfietlAgii  t^tewidliii9»  maMlmlw  Ctw^^ift^-^ft^oMeiQri^ifOTiaB 

*«wdijiitiftg».til|wty^ir0Qitfafa^ 

tdlftafciA  iwidiirivi^  mmm  m  8had%  lite  bs9i»<;flb«Ah;i9)MiMparaf9ii^ 

itmiimi  ^nwimt^^m  tth»  bftttupg  ^nasMm    win;  tfgflqrmapnIatliwyBfal 

^«lld«fi«fcl«s4^pM«eYM|h(taea.    Tbera  ^w^ft^iheHyfiBcfvbMni-Md^ 


,^  MieitoU  f«i<m«fl^'tW  wUdkiftm  of  fa^^ 
,dN^l4»k-M>^  aoiiUthert  A4ow^:toiBb»  ft'WJWftitOfHM^grfotohiiiMJ 
rviU»ftiviftiiidqrvf>oJKiit.   Beywd^  mited  ^.»  tlii^lr  tnbmitiinitMrrrmit 
layBMit^TrdMli  gmib  abd  JumtteraUe  Sphyi^wmdidia^  jwilgiirfBnr 
itfrijttiludl.iuiMdr-^^  Igywdiiy  hiHi  ^  lltfaanaHfehB^ 

^.Wghf>jpol»  «{gliaMo»D9fMH)t,  ffOTiQtling  aome.  ttttto^ptwIiolijjrtcaiWBMi 
ct  obeUb«^rjBiiflU<ir^9tt»)iiAd^  undrfwri  ^  fiiat  filait%  tewhuUdbair 

^j  <>'Sof^  righb^liiNie^iiilfi  n^gktAji^pitHfeie  leidesinjbo  tim  qbod^  AttpvH^ 

'fomiyleadinfl^  the  eye  on  to  tbfb(|lpflMl{id: «hfi|l^ offib^  StbiaoaBHim 
1) wbwo ^Ik^mO^rw^  Uy0t^ii»imM9f^<mmfmymlit9sA  to 

^AfW»yfitlptotiwadiraftiRtr  4«  «ii^^o9iiit9i«^ei0i^faBflhMfk  ood  M&Ae 

imlr  inU^^yT^l^|PlW[)*«i    ntuKitrfO  'li  ,ooJ  ,')-»»  'ibo  eH?  nooui'W' 

iJim^io|^^]Meiitiir|«i|yio  4if4^i^!«f7^MM4Mi^  .teeiiiiVMbc  imtrnjOm 
7MMft^«ME«B«  ft<i>^n|qi^^  i»itJW#>4Mftodgiw»ffm1fai(ri|!#w 
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boundless  expanse !       ^-  ■>^V>k  osttnv^  i?.o'»  *[A  —  ohh  m1  'ji*  ;  03  :\v  >;!«//  jeuoi 

ifaBM^eibr  fai^^  mlPbtftwih^  ltetii||$iOft  f^^ta  lsidkui^ii#faik^'tMtoM)ib 

kKd^TftBd>diefl«npf^mykr^|;i(A 

StaBeBkqgM^TifTrrireijt^iw^^  k't^id  o^^BoliehtiMtudfe  ib 

ii^^iMdftrit$iMff  tfttdibi^'ii^7|ta^>iMfyild^8foty)qmn  IlUSfttt 
in»i«gojfa]«itliei  i^te^gMlbi^  4il»^^  4h&p4fa^e^.liet#eoiiPil0efiigiiitta 
6ittng)P«lw^^Erftiifiop^t|0ir|prtij^  ttiMbitot)edbj«'« 'inciftllipdtom^mA^ 
fIDlwrr  Itieb^v&ioivrr  cm^^^tMys  ^8l^^ 

mDnpj^v(poMi(W<itiba^«l  t^inn^ves.  A  «Mi€883tty''tfi^fm  kni^dMid 
fab«r«4iBlnti(MhQdV«to»4ttf^ 

inileb-0niiidfli  iin<hei«^diif,  has  become  »  ^(yir/^*iMHpi«^^f^^iAir«stlito 
ttoArmifif^um^bt  m  certahi  yotmg^  iMcrelittse  «l  ibe  i(a»tui|diaiNoliile^*)ii 
^WMraiofobpaiid'WeJsrtMVig^  ''l/Vtetoiiirb(jMH8.4i^ 

^aeiMAtnit^and  ■ridto  «»  ^nA  bk  animit  iPhyllks  ^^iMi^  %iMi  «ifltwnis 
mtkKfiik9i  gwietbiikiinior^iid i»f  moMj *nd ib^.-  liolh  Ammit Me^fwl^ 
4li0^^pUli^iBUgU  i&4ft»!«^  to  Rmie^  kfti4ng  ljbe^-vteiiiMbl^<90iit^Mi 
JDooSsolaUe  tat}l^ei^titiie'('vdneb  8WiD.l3MHf^  vb^ilto  ywiikg^mMk 

We  rusticate  above  in  rooms  unoOBSOkiu^  -%f  ^Ulttieili»^«t  wiA  Ale 

4tmAm  f]iMB|n£ir'^toV'«otttC*lme»  ^kmtt^hmiA  ^itid^^^B|||^i  "lat  odMr 

,li(»Ubwit«tAnitb^>Eg7pihah>fl«dl4iM^  '^^  ''^  ^(^  <^'^^  ^:.Hl>^'^  ^.^o^o'l 
^ t  BeiidMv«iiii'«>tRi.tMrith:  tbM«(4»  ii^^»&ct>ttftd>^ti»»#|gin^tt(l8t*itdwd 
7ll«n9«l4)Mi|ig'ttboitt;  >  Pif0Nad^milMt?id^»fcf  a^'Mkhi^arl 
^Mif^ABot^vMfy  lb<d0t)«  <ir><hi8iir<9^biU''^«M?«ui^  llO^^Hiriitfte 
loMdcinUwIiaoiiai  k^giietflrlMlf^ilMMKii^tei^^ttd,^^  it^iMy 

<WAp^e  A  aiM»  stepiof^i  yfM&iniAmk^^»n^%6Tm  li/dtktimd  di^lte, 
^en  tti«>  ^imiff  okz«vaw[^tlw<  tMkV  ^  ^Mi^ioii^'^lolig^^fllgMii'tf 
iiiMl<  ^  MttslNf  Adittt^nbdul^n  a  #ed  Maiidlt^rdbierflohS^^wn^lMrtlMid, 

weapon  she  can  use,  too,  if  occadon  reqvBit^i^rWdtek  iget^S^ta^n^in 

fdMHRjttrU  'OncPiiiidaTiiabftfatavdi^Mt^kfS^oll^^ 
t«ba^^4idi  gmaviUMOl,  «H|o«f^)tfg«Mii^^  olvfieArpMtiitfjr^otliiattti 

'cmtfiiiAA^wm^^  tilwAfl^qW'ibe^c^lI'ft^^^^  Ad^ttetj^ilii. 

mk^Hm^A  ilociiiUbBiildlfMii(  MlibMsb4Pliid^%iNdy<<iidi^^ 
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[  io  atfantiy  a  ipQoiflf  of  ctoektoray  vko  ^Tidatlus  tune  btftwiMi 
^'Ub'OBltoncf  »aft«maBB''ioi«tam.koaMi0ttldfiids4BAi» 

MHm,  whawM  a  moAf^  and  jra^ki  iMre  awtried  tetter  iMit  At 
itt-nahippyiMHikwing  amr  this  nniwntby  liimrodlt  ^^^  >^  watHyAc 
fome  time.  She  bore  his  blows  in  silence,  shedding  sad  and  bitter  teas 
gfwr  her  Ui§htad  kw-^ber  true  and  honeit  lore,  ^li-sbe  was  an  liidian; 
hat  ftfw-Uaad  flowed  in  bar  yens,  and  desire  for  the  <<¥8Bdetta''lai)lfiad 
Jike  a  gbomy  wami  at  ber  baart^tringi.  Contioiied  iaaokaad  fll  nmagf 
wwe  out,  Ktite  by  little,  bar  lote :  tfaat  buffiaat  orb,  ^Rpbach  kradiatea-auiid 
IfiUt  a  iiiMHMi^a  fife,  sat  to  rise  no  more,  and  ibe  dark  shadiafFS  of  nsbabfr 
night  'jombra,  gloomy  night — itefe  oyer  her  spint.  She  wm^  hmm 
ygMsanea    T>ngeanee  on  the  man  who  badso  basely  iU-nsed  her. 

IHn  opportimity  was  not  long  wanting.  FardKnaado  soesi  ataggatad 
into  ihair  waelehad  hovel  royally  drmdc,  mmA  fln«g  biaasdf  wpao.  the 
■pprialcoMh(Ay&cg,  the  eaJy  hsd  they  pooseosed).  Itek,  an  omiaaas 
silaaesj  had  ^fvaitad  his  ratum;  she  rose,  and  takii^  bar  wedapg  kajJa 
■— ti  nsadienaad  scissois,  tbe  weapons  of  enr  jwx  bsqacnthed  to  jam  fay 
ihe  wisa.liiBBrya*-*die  aat  down  beside  tbe  bed  on^wbteh  kj  aspt  wl% 
hcdial  sleep  har  dohased  husband,  and  began  to  4Mw«  Yes,  to  aeir, 
rtifiiiiii^  (ill  I  two  abaets  firosly  and  seaorely  together:  bar  hand  did  mfA 
4remUe,  faat  dure  warn  ^  deadly  bdc  in  her  Uack  ^es  aU  ihe  iddiH 
paqgnani  of  aifl.  fifae  sewed  witilEcodiBando  was  antuetyandosadaaia 
s  net ;  then  «he  "rosa-^the  eyes  flashinr  a  still  dasher  fiw  and  ,-pBS^ 
aaededto^aoartainoemerwheBehehaptrhisgaaSyaadetieks,  aadrhnme. 
iEhrhandiiil.]atnitively0n  A  big  atSletto  kaife,  bnt  it  tecmbM Ji  Mttte, 
aadiras  wUfadaawn:  ahe  panead,  then  finniy  cbitohed  the  huDgast  ant 
liieheaneetbhnlgeentheM,  with  wMchabe  strode  off  toibehed  wheas 
her  hosbaad  Injr  hoand  £rm  and  Ant.  A  aatanie  aaiile  ^eaaee  «yar  hex 
tee  as  she  raiaed  the  heayy  stidc  and  dealt  him  •  poitsatein  hkim^ 
anothar  waA,  another  leil  fmn  that  indignant  woman,  deelt  with  Ae 
Aigbt  of  loya,.aad  age,  and  yangeassce,  and  a  baayyaeaaatoC  waang, 
until  the  drunken  man,  suddenly  sobered  by  de  pain,  ^wrilhad  .amL 
•nnyed  in  agmy,  as  be  by  weltering  in  his  biaod.  ffie  pitaaen  cries 
jBBigiBanfianniied  the  neighhoMW,  wk>  caaw  bursting  in;  thiy  ebenik 
hidi  a^audbdntAegfaa^  eight,  fisr  Maiie,  wild  with  mil  imBsim^ 
akead  hba  :an  nasn^iBg  Fury  over  her  hndbandl  rcaaeaeefess^  lawniiil, 
wManid.  She  irasadaed^fixmihafaindynndthewnapenfanaediKiBaher 
msp  ^-^reariled  to  heaself,  she  awooned  awsqr.  flee  hmband)  friien>a»- 
.teei^rfieomihadwets,  was  aUhnt  ^ad;  monthrpaeaBd  an  he  nsaet 
vaead,  naonnd  nnd  hnesUad  man,  who  abaank  jmray  irom  MaliaJihea 


ihsalen  can.    Poenrtarteeedtbam  stiHioiiin  under  the  anna  rao^M 
)tka    Wi 


-du^nemrspthe.  Whenwn  name  n  year  had  passed,  and  Jiada'laehd 
ynal  nnd.hafpy:  she  bad  i0on<|nsnd ;  and  :b«t  ior  *a  Mstain  dni^ 
flndnu^cf  Imp  sye^ .  I  eonldaitt  hate  betteyad  aa  diae  nitafei 

Wahaaa«inn»W  faehin 
«^r J^hafnnaanjin  Itidy-'^UMliIloye  itte  tha seta-jnfjnyilst  ag kitm^ 
Thans  aae  neat  Aadni  afjfiaewood,  and^yHdhy^nnd: iiiihinihiiy 
ag  dbant  in  jaenoh  of  mater,  adnch  ilhej  nnsiiiiinii  erf 
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that  lie  all  day  asleep  in  the  sun.  Bat,  after  all,  it  is  not  lEtO^Ya^'&t 
%mm  oogM0)ai«t  MinkCk,  tbe  servi]ig«qDan,'towai&die  Ai^e  Marta,  in 
iihfe yhiaigaut  eroniifg tkne,  iMIgwcd  by  a.troop  of .grej  oaMiwith  miglrtf 
Huenm^  «nd  steiws  of  mdes  hd^  witii  wood,  «md  hemeB  eanykig  ^m 
Hkmi  ImtkB,  in  p&d^p  i^M^ves,  ike  sweetty^^oeoited  In^  &om  dte'vpp^ 
piMtuiic  on  filannibaFs  Camp ;  irat  to  ^^rget  tfae  yU-fkb  teivsced 'w«di 
^raef,  and  the  \90^  Pergola  (arbeor)  dvaped  with  youag  grapes,  imder 
•"ffiitc^  'n^  asters  ^ay«t  fiooei  m  the  i^ade,  aiui  the  somd  of  the  low 
t«Anat  iBrmn  iin  nuMiastery  i»elow,  in  the  wood,  as  tiie  monks  meet  for 
tvMH^ig  prayw* 

tBufe  I  have  vet  yet  iniarodneed  you  to  half  tiie  famnonrs  dl  our  roek« 

Imme,' to  which  the  houses  are,  as  it  were,  Gained,  somethii^  after  die 

:xaaMKP«f 'Prewetheas.     There  are  Mam^s  ehildreo,  who  gather  dboot 

«tke  doen,  and  r^  in^tfie  dust,  or i^eep  on iiie  hare  stoaee — harif  little 

-maatehes,  «8  tgnonust  jof  eos^  as  of  a%ebra.     Ltugi,  iSoQ  yeusgett,  hae 

.ilia  MOtirarHt  eyes,  that  gleam  like  two  eoals — a  real  little  bcmty,  fi^  tmA 

*ronad,  ttidgnio^il  Ma  young  Cupid,  if  he  were  only  eleaned  from  iikm 

^dirt;  eoQtraeted  tbriag  has  two  years'  Hfe.     fie  is  always  to  be  aeefi 

'Mawpislttngm  large  tdMe-knife,  threatening  mntsxA  fdo^de^fe  wiien  te 

IiqMs  ^ffom  the  top  of  a  certain  flight  of  'Stairs  to  ^e  bottom^-aifeat  ^he 

t»utai  ws  to  yerfarm  many  times  every  ^Ky^  amid  lamentations  and  cms 

"fcr  Boattiiia,  and  piteevs  appeals  to  all  at  hand,  as  he  points  to  his  heaii, 

irtaqtwudy  ^ejyreesive  (^  the  pain  he  feds  there*     His  great  Might  k^to 

«k  in  the  mmt  c^  the  cochs  and  hens  and  the  three  mtsandoopic'geeaa^ 

' wio  ^eeme  oiowditifgiPOUBd  him  with  an  trnwarrantmue  freedom,  peekjug 

at  the  morsel  of  bread  he  is  munching — a  liberty  he  repds  by  last^ 

fCMaaiiog,  and  fltnging  at  thcNi^  his  table-kn^e,  with  a  loc^  and  ttction 

-perfee^yHereuleflD.     He  wenld  swear,  that  urchin,  if  he  eoiM  m^oA, 

^MesideB  tmQobhng  down  the  steps^  he  has  an  immense  prodiketiion  for 

tW«ter,  whiiA  e?il  passion  led  him  vagabondising  iAteother^ay  inte  the 

sfa'aei'^  "^'town  fountain,  where  he  was  aftefwaxds  cKsiroirered  with'WB 

"iiead  "dewawards,  and  his  heels  in  the  air,  akiost  drowned.    <jhreaiwtfB 

the  id^naticm  of  Maiia,  who,  admimstering  a  reviWfj^g  Ihnmp^  held 

inm  in  &e  same  posi^on  in  the  air  until  sdl  the  water  had  eaoaped  'foam 

hiii  ^amth,  ^i^n  she  brought  him  home  crumbed  up  in  h«p  apron  Mketi 

•4feadimbl3it.     But  next  day  he^as  valiantly  fighting  wit^  the  dogs,  thia 

jiMie'ieTikaeiiOare  littleimp  asever,  with  those  gleamiag<^^es  «nder  Us 

^^^kiw  ^ctots* 

'%kfss  strayed  into  Ihe  forest,  or  on  some  aqvatie  eMearsion,  he  hastt 
f  Itesmyt^eneis^h  M»  ^  it  wkli  h»  little  sister,  whom  Ire  beaiCs  <^  wkmU, 
-m&ais  4is  yeuBg  aiint  Filomel%  a  tall,  well-#ftvoared  kss — who  ooonts 
^Mtte  fifteen  '8«mniOTB,«ad  can^s  loads  of  bric^  on  her  head  all  cby  to 
ifce  kboarers  j^low  repairing  the  wafr-^obes  wat  eateh  him  k  a'^iiM; 
^^jomer,  when  she  fair  net  mldi^olisly  to  adminoster  her  praetical  oj^ikm 
^Useonduet  mid  pnnt^les  witii  stfdh  empfaailae  airgameiats  in  the^ahape 
rf  blows  as  ^eauae  poor  Lugi  to  Mrahe^tbe  deepest -edioes  ef -the  BaaeiL 
A  wicked  little  sos3  is  l^ikMaia,  and  q«^  up  tetany  iiualUef;h«t'«& 
agreeable  holocaust  to  Luig^'s  feelings  is  shortly  offered  by  Maria,  who^ 
mshbg  down  at  the  noise,  beats  her  sister  in  return,  sending  her  off*-» 
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4fit  Dkary  oj  a  Fink  WtUkr  ^  Braie~1654. 

ifidibg  her  a  thouftiid  aooidaiti  wd  mlU  diavoU  -to  oury  Mekf  on 
hut  head* 

Not  tiMft|it>ttb:lMidtt^JttdW^CIIfl(if^  IlMiOiaiOji«|i  bulky 
woman,  of  aome  forty  yean  old,  who  amoies  her  l^iore  by  dnnlang  tlie 
good  vino  nneero  all  day,  mBtttlitg^  Bil  Wmial  pattimef  by  a  oertam 
uDtteadmeis  in  her  l«g>*.^4,«tfflf«teKW^^,yM^  "^  b«r  eyee,  wfaoa 
fhe  deioends  into  the  yara  to  take  tne  air  after  the  son  has  set,  a  gmsuij 

o«^«8}Wi^^J4^Wl^4^i&id%hM]M«ib^ 
ilitolNMte^''iribA*^wftl^W^^  dbiw;JttBkMiig^d8«tv$dyftf^^  Ihft 

hWfcefdne  ^tebi^teft>4  stated ttwi^s^^otfiiiiMteittetii^a  ^^  ^'^  .<^   _.<« 
ifl^tetei^frigtfafiaobft/^er^aiJ-^-^^#i^  cWWi  ^^tilri     . 
'Ittid>  Mttd  A^  '^elioate'i«MWI^' t»  ^  Aii#il*Ag'Aitiiqj%8o  -a-; 

Mk^'ilillklfaie;<'>fl«W4nl^«M  a  ah^^li«^  itdd^i«M b;feflii^^ 

iniid^  tf«  tnfffi«to0^fatM[le^  %0u^t  %^^yM''M'^wM^1^Up^aiite'lBbd§ 
ttidwoodi,  audi  ibob  aad  he^  ^tfd  be<:tofaa»  a^g^fcAd^jgtfWWjfr^WiiM 
Hie  wili«ist  failtfofa  4^  ti^  «^]M  or  to  eafoy-^hfe^iif4h%f  ^iQflttpfr^ 
g«Mifl^  and  <oppM«ii{ig  the  poon  S^  har  ^eifii^Anttta^ii^fJripMks^ii 
esot^ie  beuig*miird^red,  (a  the  wood«,  1^  Aose^ha  hak  tekW^QhMflifttf 
DMn  havineMToi*!!  to  take  his  life  rM  i^  th^  r«pMleattfMl;f^of^4lOftiiJ^ 
frit^doia,  Ato^tiloan  7e«tthyoi#ed  to  ottl  ^4hei)M^c^aMq^)lg^ott« 
BfaHSeiui' Powenalu     -'   '  •     <  .  >  ^.li  <)j  bt^oDboiiax  shiI 

'ifkKii  Ss't^liodei^khi  oar  if^eggiatux^  Otttdde  ilPli  im^fUlt»ka^ 
itft  np'b'ilflJttteGldst  g«r^CTii^Kcidav4Siie  towaids  Ae  ta&|N«eJt  ai«i(>liiJB^ 
fOfed  ltk!e<  P^n^iiittln  Oisa^  iito»«  ^  aneieiit  l>ftW^ffca(l»Jl>iftrt 
womhy  ti»^Jw4ads^tf^oemteies  ■■wa»e  o»er  the>  #e<i&ftatlfti<#ifc^faHfffiI^ 
Itt^'the  ^«)4eMy  ol  Iho  Ordii^  b«l  ii<m'  'a  y^tidb^^^f^^db^  m^^ 
«ii6ttH  ^€<^tta^  cot^l«ty>^  l4i^I>i&e^f)i:>OiMMi%i(i^iM;ii4r^ 
OMsffesebi  ^nbd  4he  >Di&e^MAJba  aftenHiWhij  Ai&^a#«o^l«iiftal|{{^4i& 
xllMete'  rflhr  hai^^oftea  t^sbtMlldedtto'fbe'  thtaided^  oPiiKltt^yi'i^  l%ft  mA^M 
«hi<^lt0t<Mid>i#W'ic^%<^^  by  yai«7dbMidifis4(?4««b,!^^ 

«MMMvei^  ^#eiht  yi^etitfd :  "Wy  ^4tf^^  soW  y«Jrt#^idii^^ftUldbl^  J| 
4tf  tb&^^dedt^^i^ttt^^  ^e-^i^bniid/  thv'^bM^'tti^^i^^ 
Ud^aiJd  odeiitediistwh^tt'^^iSttM^rQin^^i^^ 
iridM  <tf4lie  AlteA^Mb^iibifii^ /dli>6^AelM»^ 
JMcm  ^  hbe'  niea<^>^«aael  thjE>tA>^^iib«M  4fi^^iwiia  ismf^4 

im  Ailadt  tt«antaiH^;op^  BM^^^^Ei^^^^bii^-^^^(bi^^ 
M#«t<ds^  oiiger^'fevei^,  i^f^wtiioasil^      hM^  ^M^^BMi^tmitad 
tmamitk  Imfy  ivftiAftftoA ;  th^destra«ticm> U  akoad^oSd  thitdea«&aiyi 
j^  pMMfleaoe  and  lov^  ttuh  i^  the^  ^a^tfag  hoifr^^tf  ^thiift^  wotfli 
itM^hedbenaaA^Wtftet,  wbHa  w^«^0R#«airtrre^         ^'^   '^^  ^^ 
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no  giloncJ  ^^^^£D  cx> — ^tWwsb  ^\Yss«  has  einebiooL  Bni^ai/oHl  «  I'^H  ^n/d^irw 
<^^^j  i>fii>lnnb  '\[cf  qtubisI  lerf  eseirniB  oHw  J>^^  j^b^^y  v:Jt^A  '^otiv  to  .ar,inow 
-^bua^j^  B  ,:J98  bbH  nue  snif  i9Hr^S^nt9>n^r^Wr*>  «.«!)  otut  ^-^  w--*  *  ^th 

lWi%W»Tywwfe^  ^d4o%Jii84>e8^  byith^jttMtelifii 

iamfBil^i^^\^Qi^<sii9^  Norton'^  StauiK^  ^ofDui^atfai^AQd  thff 

has  introduced  to  his  countrywomen  the  romances  of  CbaaiottetBroot^ 

and  analysed  for  hiB  countrymen  the  History  of  Mr*  Macau! ay j  and 
Warbuttou'g  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert ; — M,  John  Lemoiniie  has  dis* 
eu^sed  ihB  nietnoirs  of  Lord  Mahneibury,  and  of  Beau  Brurnmel ;— M, 
Meuim^e  (atid  others)  Grote's  Kistory  of  Gr^c© ; — Mp  Gustave  Flanohe^ 
not  a  few  of  OUT  novelists  J  uit;luding  Fielding  and  Bulwcr  Ly  tton»  and  of 
our  latter-day  dramaturges,  MMXnx'm  and  Fanny  Kemble;— M,  L^on  de 
WaiUy,  the  sonnets  o£  Shakspearej  tho  tragediea  of  Shak£peare^s  prede^' 
eassorsj  and  the  LyHcs  of  Robert  Bums  ; — th^  li£e  and  tunes  of  Bolix}^ 
broke,  and  th^  nmbratic  career  of  Junius,  have  been  minutely  treated  by 
ji{.  Charles  de  B^muaat,  who  has  alio  |;iven  a  '*  study"  of  that  favourite 
gulyeet  for  Freneh  Hudcs^  Horace  Walpole  i — M,  JVliband  baa  discoursed 
on  the  poetical  charms  of  Campbell^  of  Tennysouj  of  Westlaiid  Maratoci 
of  Mr?.  Browning,  of  Edmund  Keadej  and  of  Henry  Taylor, — Talfourd'a 
plays,  Bulwer  Lytton's  epic,  and  Coa-lyle's  Lattei:-day  ratupldets  ^— M. 
Mont^gut  has  interpreted  the  Chiistian  Sgcialiam  of  Charles  Kingslejr*! 
novela  and  pamphlets,  aiid  the  writings  of  Margaret  Fuller^  and  m« 
appraised  the  pretenslonaof  Carlyle,  and  his  frieaid  John  Sterling,  and  the 
humours  of  Sam  Slick^  and  tlie  aspii-atioiia  of  LongfeJIow,  and  the  oraelea 
of  fjineison^  But  of  all  writers  who  ha>^  thus  tal^en  upon  them  to 
famiharise  French  readers  with  English  hterature,  and  its  Am^ican  iM^ 
shoots  J  M.  PhUar^te  Chasles  eujoys  probaWy  the  repute  of  pre-eimneBce:  j 
so  diligent,  so  persevering,  so  minute,  and  so  miscelianeous  have  been  his. 
lesear^es  into  our  literary  doings,  from  Elizabethan  days  downwards. 
Seven  years  he  spent  on  onr  shores,  and  made  of  them  [seven  years  of 
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454  PhUarht^Cfumles. 

plenbr;  rea|nng  large  harvests  of  our  natiye  lore,  andlaymg  them  up  for 
the  time  to  come. 

In  mmyt  a  fimage  he  8tt»  abpot-disiibqskyhircauuiyiB^ 
fidlacies  on  tneir  part  concerning  English  authors.  B!e  does  it  with  a 
hecoming  consciousness  of*  tspefror  1fiiie^ei%e,  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  our  real  claims  and  characteristics.  ^<  Man}^  persons  in  France,*'  he 
says,  '^  are  still  persuaded  that  Dt.  Young  is  a  great  poet,  and  that  there 
eace^imd a  eefftaiasdlAme faasdoltibienaineof Ossmd.^*  He^NDiteach 
Ann  «  Htde  better  thn  diat,  and  doM:  so^  Speflkin^dEiFrenab  taadaB^ 
tionsrof  Shal^iNtaie^  aftor  the  Letomjwmr  typ^y  her«y«.r :  **1  ihmbii  t  ttaife 
FnaoBi  Italy,  and  Spasn,  who  h«?e  reaif  Shalopeflre  traadatod  isc  tini 
anHBMr^  hATenoknofwkdge  of  any  twopages  ofS^Mdcspeam^  Aagmtz 
^'Fnoeei''  s^s  he^  craopassioiwtely,  ^^rwds  ^  Pamela'  and  imkkmgdy 
•ff YetBig.  Firanee  is  ignenuat  thi^  Toui^  nude  meney  %-!» teai%  ikxb 
hi-slMred  in  die  oegim  of  Mary  WoriHey  Montagoe  and  orWlnrton;  sad 
tiiai  he  waa  Ihe  most  mercerary  of  w^hming  mendioaBtt';  ae^  &g2u%*  that 
BiclHndK»i  eomlmied  is  hit  own  person  a  great  deal  oTdse  7m»/^  widi 
ft  Ittti*  of  tlie  AjKttf^^  Generous  and  deluded  Ffanee  dhiirgff  wgatarer 
cenis  fiott  Engiand.":^  Tim  misplaeed  geneiwly,  tiw  amudidef  dehx* 
mo,  M«  Charies  has  the  means  and  the  will  to  correct; 

Hia  entical  remarks  on  our  belles  lettres  extend  orer  ar  wide  soAuse: 
&  faaff  a  good  deal  to  817,  and  to  tibe  puipose,  almii  gHsdlioD)  the 
•atiafteai  kuueale  of  Hemy  VIII.  — -a,bout  ^tmksfnxB^g  piedeeeBs<»% 
contemporaries,  successors  m  the  dramaitie  art;«^he  paasea  seotMKe'on 
Xtepyden  and  Nat  Lee,  on  Swt^  Stmne^  FieUing;  Walp^.  aad  oia 
•iglkteendi  century  IHeratoe  in  geneml,  while  most  of  tbplea&gnsnei 
of  the  nineteenth  also  pass  under  his  reriew.  l^th  Sir  WaltOT  Sco^ 
he  was  personally  acquainted,  durmg  his  so^um  amongst  us,  and  oordial 
thevgh  dismminatiiig  is  his  aifaiinE^n  c^  ihe  great  »Mrelist-*of  l^ 
Shakspeanan  faculty  of  diseoTexing  yiee  latent  in  virtue^  and  of  virtue  in 
Tiee— his  power  of  analysing^  and  Tivifying  the  characters  at  once  of  a 
fierce  Balfour  of  Burley  and  a  sublimety  simple  Jeannie  Deans — his^  di9- 
passionate  views  of  diverse  forms  of  life — his  freedom  fron  exaggention^ 
pretence,  imd  rhapsodv — ^his  purity  of  moral  tendency)  his  neeMfafu), 
bsaeing  freshness  of  thought  and  style.  Byron  he  aeeounts  the  repe^ 
Si^tative  of  the  age's  sufferings,  vanity,  Ittttemess,  ennm,  miseiys,  impo- 
tent passimi,  aindess  and  hopelesa  VH>leiiee,  inafMasabie  c^eocmleDl^ 
modbsd  excitem^t  fdlowed  l^  depression,  and  feverish  irritability  aeeom^ 
pa»ied  by  disgust.  •<  He  was  a  coxcomb,  haughty,  vicious^  pretentiouis 
pfejwdked,  and  bragging  about  some  fMilts  from  which  he  was' actually 
£pee ;  a  dandy  and  a  scoffer,  capricious  and  res^ti^'^-^^^ii  great  m«Q 
rather  in  pomt  of  style  than  of  i^ugbt,  a  master  in  diotion  a^cok«r^ 
ii^;  libe  Rousseau,  aiUe  to  condense  into  one  woid  thai^  fidld  ^ni'  a 
thunderbolt  the  power  and  anguish  of  emotion*'— while  bis  ^*monMi^ 
ikiay  be  called  the  ^  r^snm^  of  Hume's  and  Bayle^s ;  its  only  coidkiy^ 
sabtde."  As  Shal^peare  had,  as  it  were,  summed  up  ike  nrid^  ages^ 
awl  annonnced  modem  analysis  ;  as  lioliere  had  imfriaortiB&ed  the  ^xfi 
aettse  of  the  bourgeois  classes ;  as  Voltaire  had  repres^ted^tb^  iJ^eneb 

*  «'DuG6riedelaLangiieAnglakie.'^  f  Ibid."   fHJ 

t  *< Les  Yojageunt Aiq^ dans lesSalDnff^ BarSsT 
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mmd,  aonned  fer  the  d^stiiMlien  of  tli>  oMfeg  Twad^;;; so itew^imwiud 
fbr BjTOBL  to  ^«xpres9^ in  suUine  verses  the  nwrtai  ilaatamt aieianSam&^mf, 
destrojiog  iteel^  and  straggling  fiyr  new  life  f row  aatd  ks  ovmroins — 
odT  pasmn,  self-deyoaring  and  seu-8ecanied*--Qf  social  refineaient  aqurii^ 
to  9eentge^\i£&^-<st  Bnrope,  proad  of  h^  fisb  while  afajiiriBg  it— of  that 
despairing  nnhelief  wfaidi  fdin  would  bdiiey^  md  dutt^  impotent  tdiilk 
whieh  bmmes  immorsed  anew  in  donht." 

ShdUeT^and  Keats  are  also  tceated  of  at  some  laigtfa^  the  btttMrwidr 
ibarked  abSity  and  fine  critical  insigl^  ProSessb^  WiL3eB.(cdled  hj  IL 
Chasles,  i^oc^or  Wilson,  which  is  a  mistake,  and  moreover  Dbetor 
Hobert  Wilson^  wln^  is  another*)  is  pronoimeed  neiihw  the  purest  nor 
the  most  concise,  but  certainly  one  of  the^  most  bfilhaiit  writers  of  die 
day :  a  less  donbtiPol  opinbn  than  that  Diderot  aad  Jean  Paul,  Stems 
and  ChariesNodier  seem  to  have  ecmtribnted  in  fi»miog  his  van-eoloiiiec^ 
sparkling,  rantarou9  style.  What  Frenchman,  some  may  ask,  caaDi  pos* 
sibly  relish  Christopher  North  ?  M.  Chasles  is  no  etadt-koed  Froiteii^ 
man  of  the  old  regime,  m  his  lit^ti^  tastes ;  and  he  avoiws^  a  geoni&e 
zest  for  this  Scottish  meUlard  tres-olanc  et  tres^verty  and  even  forthe' 
wild  work  of  criticism  pursued  in  the  Noctes.  True^  this  dithyrambic 
and  vi^;rant  way  of  playing  the  critic  is  not,  he  aUows,  withootits  rii&8  ; 
bnt  neither  is  ihe  high  and  dry  sohooL  Affcer  all,  he  xeminds  hie 
brethren,  Diderot  is  the  survivor  of  Fr6ron ;  Hazlitt  and  Cderidge  arr 
authorities,  while  the  didactic  writers  of  their  age  are  ignored.  ^^  I  pre- 
fer," he  protests,  <^  that  crack-brained  book  of  Gazette's,  or  one  line  even 

^  M.  Cbasles  we  should  doubt  to  be  a  FrenchflOMnatall  if  he  diet  net  now  aad 
then  make  a  Blip  in  English  orthog^raphy  ox  onomatology.  But,  by  comparison 
with  others,  he  is  on  tbe  wh(^e  singularly  free  from  mistakes  in  this  matter.  His 
utmost  errors  generally  ext^id  no  farther  than  the  kind  instanoed  above,  wheie 
one  of  our  glorious- Jomis  is  turned  intoa  Doctor  Bob — Or  Ihau  some  slight  alfteT^ 
ation,  addSion,  or  omissicm  of  letters:  thus  Ck>wpsr  isspdt  Goopsr^  denser  ia 
Splicer,  J^Stey  is  JefOreys  (not  always,  however,  though  Soutii^,  who  called  him 
Judge  J^ey,  would  have  loved  to  have  it  so),  GolUer  is  Cdlyer,  Sir  Tfaoaiac 
More  is  turned  into  Thomas  Moore,  Shaftesbn^  beoomes  ^aftsbury,  &c.  Two 
of  James  Ihe^  Second's  female  victims  on  the  Bloody  Assize  are  called  mktms  Lyt^ 
and  miattm  Grtrnt,  whom  we  have  no  great  diffiralty  in  recognising  as  Alioe^ 
Lisle  ('Hbe  Lady  Alice'')  and  Elizabeth  Qaunt.  Abraham  Holmes  too.  is  turned, 
into  h  major  Holmer,  and  Percy  Kirke  into  k  colonel  Kerk,  But  even  trivial  ecrors^ 
of  this  kind  seldom  occur;  and  of  them  some  are  perhaps  imputable  to  the  printer. 

But  to  those  who,  being  familiar  with  Sbakspeare^  are  farther  blessed  with  an 
ear,  a  memory,  and  a  nervous  system,  it  is  duagreeable  to  find  M.  Chasles,  when 
iwofessedly  quoting  Gentle  Willy's  ipaisstma  verba,  pervert 

"  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head" 
into. the  sorry,  seraggy  ghost  of  the  ghost's  line. 

"  With  all  my  sins  on  my  head." 

Nor  do  we  rdish  M  Chasles's  new  reading  oi  a  cdebrated  saying  of  Dogberr^a 
—(by  the  way,  a  great  favourite  with  M.  Chasles,  who  expresses  sped^  admira- 
tion for  ce  magistrat  subalteme,  hon  petit  juge  de  paix,  excellent  homme,  gut  se  nomme 
J>ogr6crry  ;~adding,  of  the  man  who  woula  fain  have  been  written  ^wn  an  asS, 
Ha  devine  les  antagomsmes  de  iTanO:— The  phrase  in  question,  as  Siakspeare's 
countrymen  read  and  relish  it,  is,  "most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured:"  but- 
ch, what  a  falling  off  is.  there  in  M.  Chasles's  version  I—"  Le  Dogbeny^Q  Shake- 
speare ....  dirait,  employant  sa  phrase  ordinaire  (!),  qu'eUe  est  wostexcdknt 
and  not  to  be  endured:*  (L'Angleterre  au  XIX^  si^e,  pu  396.)  Ai  a  zeafoos 
I^hilologian,  alone,  we  might  have  expectedli.  Chai^  to  catch  at  the  ^tolarable'^ 
and  «  noti»  be  endured"  of  the  original. 
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qC^t^^^kf^^b^nPMi^lV  Fho  is 'without  commgn  sense^  to  th«  ita|» 
tjuil  ilinilo'  ■oncilfPCMj  Af  j(#  j^arpe.^  One  of  ouf  critie^i  bretliF«[i  in  die 
,  M*  C^  d9.Mwi4|ii»\<^si«Wrs  him  to  be  in  fact  ixtore  than  hfrlf  an 
*^ii|IUI^JQ|,li^  jriQ^)b^^Wili  opioIoDs,  judgmental  tftStes,  and  motki  of 
\\  ^SX  of  vfrnJlfJ^  ^€  cntk*s  critic)  says^  hare  been  formed  iik 
y^  •wDg  llttt  Mr  Cfiasies  not  only  ^'  abounds  in  EivUali  phram 
r tnma  of  maBclv*  but  il  charajcterbed  by  ^^  that  iort  ^  taite  com- 
pounded  of  die  aaalytical  and  the  imaginativ.^""  by  whldit  ia  HL  d^ 
Ibaade's  ^rpfiimy  an  aaiqpft  of  London  or  Edinhui^h  may  eMiy  be 
leocigiuaei ".  ^ 

For  hifl  "  fjlpdini*^  Ktfirarji  enfl  jmllHrfil  of  England  in  the  eighteenili, 
oeBtvYy  IL  f?hf*?m  fliff^W"V  Miy.  other  title  :  they  are  not  biographies,  l 
he.fay&  mor  petares^  W  **  Stoj^"  only*  In  an  age  of  greater  aim-j 
I^dty  lie  iraiUi haT^ioalled  ^iotm  * Essaysj"  or  "  Disoourses %*  but  these ^ 
titki  he  ooQsider*  nered  to  Iqrgooe  ages,  and  to  be  reserred  for  iuch 
maften  as  %  MachiaTeL  a  JSaeoQi  or  a  Montesquieu*  The  sketches  col- 
lected under  tUs  hl^td  be  DWr  he  thought  to  nave  arranged  in  a  rather  i 
fi>roed  uv^ey  ;  hia  I^ediPg  suhecty  £ar  instance^  the  Elaxl  of  Shaflesbuiy^  ^ 
having  died  year^  hrfoie  the  ^riiteenth  century  opened,  while  Str, 
William  Temple  (anoAusr  *'8t«dy*j  missed  it  more  narrowly  (but  then  a 
misa  ia  as  good  aa  a  mile  in  spaee^  and  as  a  halfni^ntury  m  time),  and  \ 

*  In  the  Tolnme  on  Hen  and  Manners  in  the  Nineteenth  CMnry,  111  < 
dwidla  with  interest  on  his  eariy  life  in  London,  ''in  a  Rtll^  room  iiatt 
Park  and  Qrosvenor-sq«ai&*   He  rscals  irflh  raptaie  the  4iiye  |istoii  !■  IM 
bankaof  the  fiarpwtftne^  with  Byron's  lasS  peam,  erScasr»«iariiMaim.    »»* 


ilrst  baUsaS whidi  he  ever  ^assisted"  were  ''these  of  OiesreMrHifWre'^  %< 
fmned  aomialntanee  with  seteral  men  of  renown.  Jeremy  Beniham  was  ooasf 
them-^*' that  La  I'ontaine  among  pbilosoBhers."  M.C3»s1sswm  •'toilchedly 
hia  erltaie  ai^DSi^y,  hirt  disw&fied  wi&  hU  doelrfaMB»  tfw^  laiilaK  sT  r 
"       '  -^    Ooleadss  (flom  Jsisy  te  a  T*  r       "^^ 


tiottl)  waeanother:  the  yea«  SVem^man  pilgrfmimd  to  Hte|ifsi»  and  Ion*, 

the  old  man  dogoent  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  roomftd»  inaroioe  mwfy  met|o^.; 

sieal:  **the  softened  Hght  of  his  gaze  and  the  strong  and^romiM «aafii«fr  er 

tea  meattsd  ^  piMegneaiy  of  Eos  with  awre  of  tnmqfiiltf^,  OMSorifb^ 

n  wJBilmaef  toikdussiv  Mwlthai  ef  M.  Bssiyer  wiii  aimsseeliiireel  ma^ 


mnsieal: 
Us 


cheaaqrcaaL    LUte  these  IhaseeadaBrthrgiftsd  many  he  |iniMiprt  Ampwec  gfc 
sympathy,  tiie  orator's  dia^isst  qnafity.^    S.  T.  C'b  diacouna  on  ttfS  arrMefa% 
indaded  a  learned  and  riGhIy4M)l(cmzed  analysis  of  the  dramatte  mStS  Of  MeeSL 
J^MBhemsicapadalltiieeaiteuitioBsaAfed  tyisetsffeyslli  ef  *•) 


heid  atsf  on  Berklfcji'a  miiliilsfl  gemid»  tfw»  ngptfn  rneiOllMjNl  (jWP*  »». 
there?)  on  the  tetastie  Marssrel^  JDncfaeis  of  Newcastle;  V^^mfk  ^rwjetmm' 
some  choice  passage  from  our  old  divines^  and,  with  bowed  h&id,  mmtteFam-" 
dhtt  of  Bsttte.  In  raftMqnent  teterriews,  Celfirtdge  "^toaiim&aMk"  mf»m.* 
ChMlas»  '^SapsJHiaae  tn-aae^in  sswai  iuiiiaimllLms  wMs^nf^aS  jia  i— 

C»iafiks  leaiw  hiai  with  the  ehwnetai:  of  being '^  a  sort  of  n^yid^^^ 
NonOis  afSadbnd.''  ^^  '   '^^      '  ^ 

To  GhasimlaBtb  oar  mmfitt  was  hitredooatf  V  iMPf^ '  Clwi^l^  eiiiifct^ 
in  Mie^  Oadapmiip  wsrikaA  Into  IPU^a  ilmhsiis  iSnif  I'^a  estiyeliii^t 
Mttle niatt^-.Htf iriwaa  "yvaaMkJkattoS leenethmghii^fte  M|JbsiM4NMi~ 


large  shonldera,  then  a  ddkate  trnak  (Iovm),  and  at  laat  two  ^gs  flnUptiQ||k . 
thin,  and  indeed  hardly  perceptible.  He  had  a  gre^  umhrdla  under  HIS  sll^ ' 
andavwyoldhatcameowMseT^s.''  lebmLam^f  '^firttaHeBse,  WWet^ 
nes%  BSnaBSBo^f)  -and  gala^,  seamed  ea  gisik  is  tcancvaea  ftem  hia'  aaeasHMlhsaiM''* 
conntsBaace.'?  Ck  ^  Xaai^  JLCTisalss4eaoeP)es  ai  assaM£3U  »sny»ia  Mitr. 
son,  and  Sterne— whom  noJTencliman  will,  par  engbt  to  attempt  t(^  ^SBi|friUl|^^. 
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Willsam  III.  only  witnessed  lis  fct  streaks  of  dawn.  Bat  M.  Chid^r 
regard 3  Sl^aft^sbufy  a^  the  mati  w Lose  hand  indinectly  formed  atii' 
rilbuMed  our  rn  Id  die -class  society  in  tlic  eigbtefinth  century.  Shaftesbury 
h^  seems  to  eon^ider  Mititlly  o^^rlookedj  or  stupidly  nedeiTatcd,  by  ouV 
historians,  .  Jlunie,  Lmg^ird,  Ildlam^  he  sajs,  scarcely  touch  in  tbeu^ 
Kiat6r!efi  on  the  TiaVne  of  thir^  mysterious  state-craftsman :  tlie  name  only 
occurs  here  and  there  id  their  f^gas^  without  espIanatiOB,  and  without* 
reUtion  to  the  events -of  \vhieh  he  was  the  anhiiating  spirit:  as  for- 
CtarendoTi  aiid  Burnet/  the  fSirmer  Wets  Shaft esbuiy  only  with  the 
reproaches  of  an  angered  foe^  the  latter  (a  solema  hlunderer)  treats  him 
ireU  or  ill,  just  aa  it  suits  the  temper  of  his  pen;  and  Rapiu  himselfj 
though  iittaehed  to  Shaftesbury's  party,  by  no  rarans  unravels  all  tlie 
riianceaTrlngft  of  hl4  leader,  BL  Cbasles  endeavours  to  bring  out  the 
chancellor's  figufe  in  bolder  relkf;  he  dwells  on  his  achievemontfl^  as  a' 
political  agitator,  reformer,  and  conspirator;  on  his  riialdng  c^f  protestant 
Anglieanisai  the  pivot  of  Jtmr  national  polity^  and pfeparhi J  th^  iiati6n  for- 
th© new  representative  system ;  thi&  Test  Act»,  the  Excluaion  Billj  tlie  con-, 
gtili dated  authority  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  alTiancff  of  eommcndal  interests 
T^th  "Ang-jicanism,"  the  powerful  cohesion  of  the  party  which  drove  out, 
James  n.,  artd  gave  victory  to  William  III.,  and  suf ported  the  new 
tfynasty  oa  the  Ihrone  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  ycars^ — these  he  traces 
directly  to  AshKw  Cooper,  the  man  who  secured  for  bis  country  the  boon 
Si  Jiabmif  '^j?^  rWm)  contiQued  ihe  worlc  of  Crom  weQt  aoa  pr^paj^ . 
i£»?^ilQrlMCi'-?i^^li!ttt!^  skokiW  itoiwdillietriii  ^be- 

mdBt  ^f>4NMfc^«l§rtn8;  a;i«l  Wyiiam  <^omp]s^gi(Km:1ib»'i»l!SiMft  and  on 

t^jln^^^^n^  suryev  of  Sir  William  Temple  is  to  be  notiee^  a  protest, 
agMiruii  tiftMmoQ^  tW  Itt^rary  geoka  invoUas  and  iiaplioa  pixM&cal  or, 
p«Uip»t«dM<>»M«.^Carlyle'pr(>po6e8  BurM  as Gi^eat BrkBai^*bWtMMi^ii»! 

jfreiojief  .^^'^  N^leon  hlihsmf  declared  that  he  wotffd  have'rtiatfe'Cbrneille.    ' 
a;p[iim|t,0r  of^.'S^^  grand  old  Pierre  Bred  under  ■fheCoaaul^te..  - 

a!—,  xjj  iti^ajcwptiMaid^priietic^l^a^etsf^^     ofaaeEvo^^^feraoiMilsk,  Dftnte,    \ 
i)fco;^twrti3p6rtetf*;«^Wi  wralhimd  rav^ng^,  €lirf^0!y''e^ 
]Sfacld8kvd5i{/.^hD,. a  consummate  master  of  evety  kitid^of  rwse,  catinot  hit 
i»0];^.4ND^*tapi^iire  hun  hread  ta  eat^  JSa!<^o%  who  jcisiMid.  g^«^  siiok^ 
ailmii  aWiiii  ai  I'm .  1»^  JaamycL,  hakra3Aom9A-hkm»fiii».Jim  4MiiM*ed  c^ 
pfectdirtitft*  ;f fijteafi^p?a^  whag  after  maktag'htyfjiHttuier  in  town,  did:  not 
8d  tqucli  as  hocame.iJderinatt\or.  vfXfSiyot  ofhU  own'uative  Stratford;  audi , 
CiTOiMlIe/  i|iiijbhi(Hi^  ariucotwn,  pi^ad^  in  hia  ^  »g^#»cU^tt^Qg  hia  atoekinfa  > 
OMMbd  «t  «h«*MmBV  of «« ataacti.    Wbwbavar  we  sa^  d»nk  of  liie  felM^ 
of^pproprfa^ness  t^  H.  '€lNi9fes*4lltftJtra*tenaj  Ijlfl  argument  "d^rerres  a 
wtfta  oeney  in  th^e  ktter*  ddys,  and'  by  readers  of  latter-day  pamphlets. .. 
la  tbe>£piMi|^«|^iaaoMiii^  «f09giu«aa  i^t^gances  which  had  aWotrW  in 
medahidatt-  tho'cafwwi^  of  aalvra  life^  whoaa  tkiaku^  ^wsfesi  iMd  iMnrpod 
«#©iy  <ra«f'  nwiiafti  ^fecnlly^  Bolile  fra^irt^^iHSea*  wkoae  very  atiperiority  was 
p^judicial  to  their  secular  mterests,  Bke  those  over-subtle  gases  employed 
by  sdi/wioay  bui  wUoh  oiuc  longa  do  not  inhale.     '^I  can  £u»cy  ConieiUe  . 
BOMe  BoMyrWig  ■■■■iitef    Whais  praitty  SMtn^Mrof.JQiati^aay  mmf^-^ 
aiglils^  flOfapIn^  -oiafcrMitofliiB!     Tna  BnpiBvyr  wooM  iMMre  been  {[lact  to 
evAiiUi^  faioa  iog  die  lowest  of  Ids  derka,  tipon  wiioin  he  ccmld  depend 
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fertk»si]a|d«q«alitiai<o£  atcmnmjTf  sAmknim&m^mAlmAiMfJ*    TB& 
yhet^Tm^&wm^tL  faiid  text  &r  sL^ammm  i»  Avpvpote,  ad  JdL 

WeH  vMnmpnrasaV  too,  are  thfi  pftpa»<ni  SirBdboriWdpole  sadlmr! 
Agey  on  O&ett^rfield,  on  Edrntind  Bark6,amd.odiei%foriinDgin  coimiBodon 
a  more  graphic  and  cohefoiiti  aeeomt  of  our  kft  centoaj-  pi^tixsiy  ststo*' 
men,  okI  meial  conditioii)  tfian  oaii  enly  be  foand  bi  avjr  sinUar  goa» 
-*HK)  lucid  in  arnrngemcnt,  so  maAteifiil  in  si^stBiice^  so  lifcfy  in  exprap* 
sioiv — in  o\a  own  HtenilBfe^ 

Of  ShakspesBw  and  his  'Hmea,  M:  ChaAem  hasiuwis  &  oonpraidioiBi 
refiewv  whicm  the  mass  of  readers  will  prefer  to  tho  iiK»e  gmra  and 
sober  pages  of  Gniaot  on  the  same  ^eme.  Theiv  is  a  krge  amooEb  of 
ittformation  and  Hluatniii  ve  detail  bfoi^ht  together  in  these  lively  dmptcnL 
The  author  has  skimmed  off  the  cream  of  Colfier's  researches  ;  be  dhn 
oomses  familiaify  on  the  actors  and  dramatists  of  ^bohethan  days ;  he 
criticises  Webstar  and  Ben  Jonson  at  some  length ;  he  hav  an  ingisuious 
essiPf  touching  the  influence  of  Montaigne  on  Shakspease;  he  {^easantly 
£gresBei^  a^  pnfOB  of  Falstaff,  into  a  comparison  of  ^e  fiart  kniglit  wim 
Panu^ge  and  Statndio,  and  thence  into  an  examination  of  the  typm 
htn^oiw  and  the  tppe9  (mrlesquet  of  the  sisteenth  centmry^  including  an 
analyns  of  the  writings  of  Skelton ;  he  passes  judgment  on:  Shakspeno's 
translators,  Gensan  and  French  (and  tm  judgment  is  jus^  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  application)  \  and,  again,  he  presents  a  spirited  caup^  dM  of 
a  performance  at  the  Globe  Theatre, — ^the  account  of  ^^dch  it  mu^  have - 
cost  him  as  nmch  pains  to  write,  asit  wiH  cost  the  nader  litde  to  read*^ 
for  it  is  as  full  of  matter  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  and  as  paktaUe  and  easy 
to  digest* 

M»  Qiafl^  somits  the  nodon  of  reg«tding'l%id(sp0are  aa  seme  momter 
of  genius — some  rode  Titm  of  power  and  passbn.  He  pictnret  him  a 
sceptic  poet,  a  cafan  and  sometimes  eren  cruel  obsenrer,  brodier  to  Men- 
tdgne,  moved  by  a  somewhat  ircmical  pity  for  mankind  and  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  whims  of  fortene,  wmch  exalt  or  crudi  them.  Instead 
of  a  coarse  peasant,  gifbed  witii  some  genius,  and  snb&ne  l^  accident^ 
he  sees  in  Shakspeare  a  melancholy  and  flrmly-knit  nnndy  a  moa  of 
elegant  manners,  the  friend  of  the  noble  Southfonptom,  in  favour  wit^ 
Queen  E^lizabeth,  but  solitary  in  the  midst  of  buzzing  crowds,  among 
whom  he  passet  wi^out  becoming  one  with  them ;  iscdated  by  the  very 
originality  of  a  plastic  organisation;  endowed  at  once  witk  a  platoesc  and 
tender  elevation  of  soul,  a  formidable  dear-s^tedness,  and  a  feefing'  of 
compasnon,  not  untouched  with  irony,  for  the  pretax6k>ns  and  puenitlies 
of  his  fellows. 

Ben  Jonson,  our  critic  styles  the  Holbein  of  the  drama*  Never,  he 
affirms,  was  a  high  degree  of  talent  joined  to  so  entire  an  absoioe  of 
poetical  spirit  Jonson  '*  not  only  ignoir^  but  rejeels  iAm  ideaL"  His 
genius  is  essentiafiy  and  pre-eminently  prosiuc.  *^  Do  not  Sf^poecv  hm^ 
ever,  that  he  has  composed  no  good  verses :  that  were  tO'  wrong  htm; 
Not  Moli^re  has  written  tirades  more  remaricable  for  good  sense  and 
satire,  not  Madiurin  R6gnier  has  drawn  characters  with  more  cutting 
tnnh  than  certain  passages  of  the  English  poet  He  has  beea  as  SM»f 
cessful  in  the  serious  epistle  as  Boileau,  in  drialdng  or  in  love*sengt  na 
Mattre  Ad»a  and  Chaulieu.    In  eeeasiooal  pasaoges  of  Voipone,  a  raf^ 
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tonvnt  Myf  energetie  and  ardent  versification  mslies  onwards^  charged  at 
once' wkh' learning,  witii  memorials  of  antiquity^  with  vigoitras  satire,  and 
w^' beld' comic  eiSeet.  Fnt  the  emotions  Tmich  recal  the  soul  to  its 
source  of  eristence,  the  expression  of  the  passions,  the  derelopment  of 
(^aracter'tindw  the  iiifineneet)f  the  lore  that  trans^rms,  of  the  derotion 
tiiat  pnrifies,  of  the  ambition  that  elerates  them,  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in 
Bbb"  Jonson;  The  door  of  Ihe  ideal,  as  the  Germans  have  it,  is  not  open 
for  him.  It  is  oneartli  that  he  collects  his  treasures ;  to  earth  he  himself 
belongs.  So  soon  as  he  would  soar  above  it,  wings  fidl  him.^  £Bs  art 
deak  with  the  fantastic  in  actual  life ;  he  is  a  close  observer  of  the  ridi- 
culous^ he  writes  comedies  on  eccentrics  after  La  Bruyere's  fashion.  But 
he  misses  giving  life  to  his  humorists — for  his  mind  was  cold,  his  observa- 
tion was  deficient  in  liveliness ;  science  occupied  his  days'  and  his  nights  ; 
he  did  not  even  lay  out  the  laboured  plan  of  his  drama  until  he  had  first 
prepared,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  a  heap  of  Greek  and  Latin  quota- 
tions.  "  He  paints  man  as  Holbein  reproduced  him,  with  his  wrinkles, 
his  furrows,  warts  and  all."  May  never  Frenchman  do  less  justice  to,  or 
show  fieeblerappredation  of^  our  rough  and  tough,  grim  and  grufi^,  bluflT 
and  l)urly  old  Ben ! 

Passing  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  other  "  articles**  on  English  litera- 
turcj  old  and  new, — on  the  writings  of  Locke,  the  prosaic  realism  of  De 
Foe's  fictions,  the  laboured  sentiment  of  Richardson's,  the  satirical 
humour  of  Plelding's, — on  Johnson's  didactic  weight,  Hume's  historical 
credit,  the  novels  of  Fanny  Bumey,  the  speculations  of  Godwin,  the 
opera  omnia  of  Southey, — passing  by,  not  without  special  reluctance,  our 
critic's  review  of  Macaulay's  History,  and  again  ms  comments  on  the 
writings  generaHy  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
L.  B.  L.,  and  Sheridan  Knowles,  of  the  Brownings,  the  Howitts,  Tenny- 
son, Leigh  Hunt,  Cariyle,  R.  H.  Home,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Sir  T.  N. 
Talfourd,  Lord  Lindsay,  R.  M.  Milnes,  Dr.  Pusey,  Sewell,  &c.,  &o., — 
we  must  bestow  a  few  lines  on  his  volume  devotea  to  America,  its  mate' 
rial,  moral,  and  bookish  aspects,  retrospects,  prospects.  Its  most  recent 
literature  is  too  recent  for  his  notice ;  but  of  its  '^  classics"  he  spei^s 
freely. 

Washington  Irting  he  calls  a  somewhat  timid  copy,  on  silk  paper,  of 
Addison,  Swift,  and  Steele  :  '*  all  that  he  writes  glows  with  the  gentle, 
pleasing  sheen  of  watered  silk  ;" — "  the  velvety  and  golden  dream  which 
enchants  him,  gives  a  delicious  illusion  to  the  days  of  yore,  and  makes  of 
him  the  Wouvermans  of  Anglo-American  literature."  Fenimore  Cooper 
is  pronounced  the  most  conscientious  of  notaries — giving  an  inventory  of 
the  scene  before  him,  in  terms  more  exact  than  a  sheriff's  oflScer  would 
use — rehearsing  the  slightest  particulars  connected  with  an  action,  while 
the  action  may  be  said,  Hibemic^,  to  be  at  a  stand-still — revealing  the 
play  of  the  passions  with  a  medianical  punctuality,  and  a  scrupulous 
stiffQess*--drawing  characters  which,  compared  with  those  we  meet  in 
real  life,  are  as  flowers  preserved  in  an  h^bal  to  the  flowers  of  the 
meadow — anatomising  without  idealising,  for,  '^  enemy  of  the  ideal,  he 
is  like  a  chemist  or  mechanician,  who  must  render  a  ftiU  account." 
Biryant  is  likened  to  Klopstot^,  on  the  score  of  contemplative  gentleness 
ana  gravity — both  poets  opening  to  you  arcades  of  verdure  which 
shadow  slow  and  still  waters.     In  Longfellow's  verse  you  feel  the  abiding 
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460  PhUarhte  Chasles. 

-f'  '•    •    ti     »-'-  ''•  ^'  "^i'«'  ihiL^y  Oib  lo  ?iu  iJBj'.ufol  'n\!  !ft?  0T9W  j£  eii  iuq^oj 
$miam£v!imsti  of  tibe^MgUit^  aoogAbi^d^itiba^s  4^  ^  jjii^^kl^  j — '- 

Anrfi^cfiM  feYoqfhfi  irith.M- Obifcri*s.*o^ 
iu^  wyUy  is  «n  «aicqllen<ij»nd  de!yar^felUl^mTdft)t4«if^?jfc;^f  ^Q^ 
iirhieEis  ftB  pld  8Dilx)f;deiMfffkdB9itwriHid  jAlb^i),$^.Mj|  p^^^i^ym^^^ 
.  by  its  trawfnrwwiaQBs  '^af  d  -  ^aagis^  itfwreiigU)*  «cqP^^,  ^  jftHqe>^ofewp> 

ifaaive^  -thaticaoBpa  frt^m.^^iiiBiWJet  "aa^c^we^itbife  sj^aTg^|r(Mft^ftj5fli%^g^ 
Mni^  abrupt^  ;pQte(ttBAiBg,  ;i»nii*oird)i5i;tW,  cley€ffnfl?f/^o|a^j5ep^^lp 
i^aiHiii)ge*  1  Thete  i^e  diiiptero .  derated  M:Ams}ohA^^miiim'r9lh»riP 
the  pfiwifeMlpttaim^  q£  Jonailmiv  «A^.  J!i^i  ^(^Q,«;8flfj^^^4§«^oS^ 

'traiwaflanflftpeint  ofliTJew  lia  AQ$me^  t^'ibi^  JE^^i  ]^a^p,4pb|l)9^]^^(a 

ttMffibfiD^.  ottjUnolte  Saiftjs.balMHrf;  biit, ja^^r  t^^lPmS^^St^  H,J^.f9- 

^teraited  people  ob>:|}ii9. side  the  water. .,  ;..  mwit,'?  ,)i<j  k* 

^    Sonmctof  oc^ippapelas  been  spent.<mfTdiati  Mi.CM^te*  hftftcfiiqii- 

Ur&ittod  *o  thfd  iilaabratioD  of  Old  England's,  aiod)  New:  £^^ifM)4's;e.)jG^ 

'preiB,  that) a  sorry  Milust  is  left  £br  the  notice  of,  hi?  Tw^&f^\]9i^(^y^^f^s 

on  topaos^  Fvei^Qh  And  Spanish,  Gennan  and  .Italian^ i,iXihe[J'$^(^)j^^ 

Works  of  Arst»ne"  is  a  discreditable  6ubject>  careditably  trf  atedfii^^fi"^^^ 

was  a  gracalesff  abamp  am  the  largest  scale,  who  wj9s  bofp^iin^^pi^Mtfil 

send  ^ed  in  his  own  palace.    He  was  a  mercenary,  s^lSsbi  il^^A'^Pj^ 

fool-heartfid  aensua^t'*^pen«and-ifik  scoundrelism;  ^ei^ihoiiK^fTr^Jit 

Uaekguaidi^Biiihcnimata^  yet  Firancis  I.  honou^.  Innii,  A)^pft:^,,f: 

him diif ine,  Gharlea  ¥«  diatted  with  him  as  a  crony;  be  wa^  th^,^:ie]^(l 

^  Titiaa,  the  ooa^datit  of  John  of  Medieis,  the  p^N^p][iar.,ciC,<^^^ 

doughty  Italian  priiiMes^ibe  was  himself  richer  tha?i  a  ,pp^^-^§/ijB§pd 

'the  timndeqs  o£the'8aTjsn  HiUs>  he  had  more  than  the  in^Ienqerpfva^p^- 

'  dettiere,  hewas  meoeradmtred  ithaA  Tasso,  be  wa^  mot^e  j^g^^yd  Afn 

<  Galileo^    Whence^.  J^Ohateles  iaqniii«5i|  whence  came  liif:  P^l^^xL  %^v^ 

waa  it  that  beiTC^sentedf?   .  Asai  the  ansiver  iS)  ithat  he  ^^r^i^f^idp^j^^ 

;i.'prciss»    Boipiiat  a  taiomea*  when.tbi^  i|ew  forfle,  faking, ^they^f^l^Jifj . 

Suiprisey  abnost  sofficfag  rt^Jbrnricemad  th»  gm%..and  af^^^ftp  frft^jiiW^s 

^3nointo%  deaelepfcig^'itfteli^  growing,  beoomiiig  ^aly  |(;M*jE^i(J^l^  J^e^^na^ 

^die  fir^  to  peroeite  its  tast  loapacity  asanorgan  qf.^g^r!^s^q^  ^^^^^> 

-add  alandw*    He  saw, in  it  pote^tiajjy  a, l^x^r,  whereby,  tp  iiftttrbff.TOH 


J.  ♦  Sam's  wocabalaiy*  tbe  i^apg  of  ZsJpto'dom,  is  egpepwjl^/.attractive  to  OQ^so 
,  fond  ^f  philological  research  asM.  Chasles-^whoso  studies  in  this 'depkiPtihent  are 
^;  not  the  least  valuable  or  interesting'  of  his  multifkriotts  ftibot^rs.  ^*Wi«fiie«^1be 
;  detailed  etamitiatioii  of  the  ^rogr^ss  and  Vi^6i8skt^>i6f  ^hit^  oWnoioih^tooiiae 
''(♦'VaHationsd^lai:.angpeFrai»9Sifledepnia.leiX:Y3>  Si^eJe*"  i8^\:^^iHj^fi^ k 

.,  ^tfid48,mrh  fsitt&atiire  et  lea  Maeiirs  <ie 

J^'req.uentlj  ther6  slip  into  his  pafees  ^o'liife  „„ , ...  ^ , 

trative  po&its  in  ^ilolo^,  lowing  the  tent  df  Ins  aoiitd;  and'itbaft,  in  poaiibg 
his  oth»  «?«tu:dies,**  h*is«ew«r  aimmptfulaofr/fdilift  ldi^{Srmik^ls'»^M^9f^7 
of  Words." 


depnia.leiJ5:V3>  Si^eJe*"  iS^r-^^mt^f^k 
6'd§  agieeahle  ^liisioiis,  hk  ptisicnii^^  Ms- 
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to  put  as  it  were  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  out  of  course.  A  brilliant 

|l^\iite  is' 6<^t  %efb^  ^s  ^d|j  diisi^ffi'o'ffigattf  ^Wirtuveb  in  iBs^Veneti^ 

|nik^/  dti>rt^^d@^^  h^  stiy^kxMtQjimm&i  {and'i>e^^d  hy  hollolr  flat^ 

'teriei^t  Wd  tiei^^i'ih  >^fektj^<>H|t!Q6^lVflrQb?his  i^^ 

isilk^  ^^e^e^;  ^Uid''|)e»tt{ij6ct.>w%  tmn^wi^blessonn^on  i^e^tRMf^ 

iM^iie^li ;  ^e^aEp^  vi^fdf' Tlikm^ at  hklblBev  lyoth roodtemplatiiigthe  ti^ 

"^OhclolkS;  the^psdaiitililMdlies^'or  the  «(6odditig1ineB  of  the  any  piecspectiy^^ 

Tiierc^  is  a  erbwd  dO'the^tatitoase.     Oi«entalk' gbrgeously  at^red,  ohs^ 

<)tiiotis  Artneiiians,  aDt  entoyfi^om'<^  King  of  QPranoe^  painters  of  fenowxt^ 

^ybuhg  scu!|yt6rs  atl^^l  fot  fbtt6,twoifi«n'£uetnated  by  th^  gieat  nalne^ 

Are^o,  ^tieksy-Y^s  clef'i^haiiAbr^  ttton^s^  P&ge%  sHMiciaBS,  s(^dier$; 

'nibst  of  them  c^ar^ed  with  p9esen<te  to  thts  great  man ;  one,  with,  a  gold^ 

r^Aei  andfhei*;  wim'  a^  ooistly  pi^etuve ;  a  mkd,  ^itk  a  purse  litied  with 

i^eab  j  otherJ,  with  a  robe,  oi*  a  ina»tlej  or  a  doutfet,  or  iti  velyet  dollar, 

<ir  Somie  <A6i6ie  pi^e  ^f  jew^lleiy.     Scattered  through  thri'liall  inkyviA 

^^n^i^i*  Wl^  tnay  see  superb  carpetings/  mbGanc  barbies,  antaque  pei&uniDg- 

^pdns,  s^rds  m  silver*  seabbavds,  pistols  with  ornamented  8todcs«--*fdl 

lying  about  in  confusion' — a  disocMrdant  heap  of  caiiosities  culled  firom  idl 

tine  ends  <^the  earfli,  and  of  M  ages,  according  to  the  caprice,  the  taate, 

or  the  fortune  of  the  donor :  not  an  item  of  the  dazzling  sum  total  has 

Aretlnd  |jurchased,  all  are  presents.  In  a  noMe  porphyry  urn,  sumptuous 

£ibric9,  gold  and  silver  brocades,  are  mixed  up  with  antique  medals  and 

sbademic  diplomas.    A  beautiful  bust  of  white  marble  in  a  niche,  crowned 

^  with  laurel,  seems  to  summon  you  to  adoration ;  you  aipproach,  and  it  is 

-^Aretino.     On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  same  head,  full' of 

ch^eter,  but  of  a  character  impetuous,  unbridled,  hateful,  ignoble,  is 

'  repi:*oduc^  wherever  you  turn,  now  in  numerous  pictures  of  every  siae, 

now  in  mfedals  of  bronze,  or  gold  and  silver,  hanging  from  the  tapestries 

of  embmidered  crimson  velvet.     The  febe  is  that  of  a  Faun,  not  a  philo- 

'  sopher.     You  look  out  for  his  library ;  he  is  without  one.     But  if  a 

'  banqueting'-TOom  lirill  do  instead,  you  may  regale  yourself  passing  well. 

'  A  few  years  ago,  Aretino  was  a  penniless  vajgabond-^wandeting  hitbtr 

sCnd^  thither,  homeless,  nameless,  but*  nevar  hopeless:;  the  pontificate  of 

'Leo  X.,  whitjh  giave  promise  of  a  fine^lmrvest  to  artists^  adventurers,  and 

'^ihtriguants,  allured  him  to  Rome;  there  he^  beidme  the  '^rtist^pope's 

yalef,  and  tliough  he  had  nothing  else  than  hb  impu^enoe^  hib  fortune 

'  %as  hi^de ;  he  learnt  the  art  of  asking  Bstvoufft,'  of  flattering  and  talkii^g 

scandal,  ill  sfeoDrt;  thef  whole  <jurri<5ulttm  of  valet  science ',  he  leiomt^how  to 

'^'beslaver  }nis  patrons  ift'fijl&Otoe  sdnnetei  and  to  scribfeie  scurrilous  rhymes, 

^^rty  fend  degrading,  to  the'  prekidiofl  of  others;     Leoiai  tickled,  a!nd 

' remunwates  his  spM^^l'VAht.     Leo's  tiousiti  diat is,  sficcessof  thfet Sshall 

be,  Clement  VII.,  is  also  tickled,  and  sends  this  Figaro-Pasquin  a  steed 

!\ana  a  purse.    Aretiiio  is  feirty  latmchfed;,  Jie  felfe  wrtfi  the  -streamj-atid  a 

.,  pro^r^os yoyage  he.ipakes  of  it,  if*  to;  l)ecome  opulent^  and  d^o^ly 

-powerful,  and  iSamoujy  famous,!  be  prosperity.     Ai  tEik  day,  Xud^^Oj 

^'  xtothing  of  his^  remiMUS  but  his  name  \  and  mat  nadne  k  infamy.  >  He  lived 

/  jfor  and  to  3ti4  in  thie  present  t  **  he  diespised '  the '  |>adt,  ^ar  a  thousand  of 

,  }a^  lettcirs  prove ;  be  despised  tbe  future,  and  the  future  p6iiits''at  hifea  Nie 

<^rfimer  of  scorn;  womeR  A«rn  wide, when  }m  name  i^^  proxiounced— tne 

"  Hclle8tof'Ubrai^t^re^ilAibatt»'eDf^  of  Im  works."    What  are  tiiose 
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wortn?  TreatiiftKWi  the YimnJM^y,  onrAe  Aiimgft>ii>hw»^£itt>AiP» 
oa  St.  Thomas  i^gninag  ;  <1ia%pqM  on  laaBny,  on  gaaaqg^iOii  A>  tiiut ; 
8oiinet0,  knmoyant  poems,  compUmeotary  Yflcses,  >  TBaes  4>f  iiMiT<i>|nrv 
faaJBTooneTy,  brusgadocio,  Mackginrdism,  ««id  ]M»stliaM8  ;  «onedio9»:ooe 
tragody  dT  boldcooci^tioQ  .and  offJocdTft .  goiouging,  <and  Jetter*  bffond 
number, and  beyond  endmaaace.— 'As  an  instnietiTe-and  aoiiiiated  ■'iieiiir 
of  ihe  age  he  disgraced  and  infUteaeedi  this  sketch  by  JUL.  GhaalegrhaaJio 
mean  litesary,  moral,  and  historwal  vahia.  Seivorely  as  he  i!eyiMra.ltbe 
career  of  such  a  scapegrace,  he  £iils  not  to  dwell. on  aay  taken  ke^jaajr 
have  discovered  of  a  soul  of  goodness  i&.a  ihiag  so  evil;  the  ofwanJp 
relatin|^  to  Perina  Ricda,  the  futhless  girl  whom  Ae  lepix^Mite  tended  At 
death's  door  once  and  agai%is  narmted  with  touching,  ek^gnpniy,  tWwigfr 
without  sickly  sentimentalism,  or  the  apologetic  paUutives^SMggestad^y 
a  morbid  sympathy. 

In  the  *'  Studies"  of  German  literatoee,  a  conspieiiOttS  (bafiUit  ria  de- 
Toted  to  Wieland  and  his  contemporaries.  Wiekod  is  treated  an  mpfm- 
sonatiog  Germany's  bnlliaat  eclecticism,  jast-as  Geothe  dees  its  firwienfT 
pantheism;  he  belonged  to  an  ^)och  of  transition ;  at  oae  stpge  oftUs 
career,  he  was  an  tecetic  like  Bodmer  (with  whom  he  sided  in^eeouDOQ 
wttii  Haller  and  Klopstock,  in  the  Gottsched  feud),  a  (]^etistlike  feae- 
lo%  and  a  theosophist  like  St  Martin;  at  thenezt,^  sosptieil  ia  Yabaoe : 
be  who  had  coEisured  the  philosophy  of  Plato  as  tooaweet  and  oomplaisant, 
became  a  proselyte  of  Epicurus, — and,  after  opposing  Gleim  and^d'U^, 
Anacreon,  Pindar,  and  Horace,  took  to  imitatiBfg  Chaulicu,  ChtpeHo,a»d 
Greoourt.  Haying  dreamed  his  dream,  he  would  now  Ike  his  iUe  i  x>£ 
the  dreamy  he  had  had  enough,  reality  now  sedoeed  him.  His  eoe  atill 
popular  work  ^'Oberon»"  M.  Chasles  acoooats  a  sort  of  fsesiuitfwof /his 
characteristic  qualities  as  an  author — tiie  wavedc^  fluctaatian  of  .his 
naive  eclecticism;  his  learning,  rather  elegant  than  .deep;  hk  wnnipiM- 
sioned  spirit  of  song;  his  child-like  fondness  ior  tbewooderfid;  Jiis 
hesitation  (maintained  without  sense  of  pun)  beiw»en  ihisiaad  that,  phi- 
losophical theory;  his  art  of  style  borrowed. as  to  rhythm  aad  joolour 
£rom  Greece,  and  France,  and  Italy,  and  f^ygland,  and  Spain;  iusiiaaptf, 
£Eir  from  profound  or  subtle,  and  more  likeai^saittss  thanawaond. 

Jean  Paul  is  lovingly  depicted,  though  ^with  an  airof  «ffi»rt — aaifaangh 
iihe  critic  were  depressed  by  the  convktion  that  his  readm  neither.lAd 
been,  w^re,  nor  were  about  to  be,  readers  of  Richter.  H.  Chasles  onee 
upon  a  lime  translated  the  <<  Titan^'  into  French ;  but>he  tell&DS,  "4t  Jms 
not  had  twenty  readers."  So  in  ikigland,  there  are  goodly  naaiheEStvho 
are  wrought  up  to  an  enthusiastic  interest  about  Jean  Paul,  by  Mr^  Cbr- 
lyle's  essays  on  that  Oj^y  One ;  but  the  memfa^s,  we  appcdbead,  ^who 
cultivate  acquaintance  with  the  great  humorist  Inn^lf,.  are  a  very  select 
circle  indeed.  M.  Chasles  tries  to  awaken  a  becomivig  interest  in  his 
diacacter,  and  curiosity  as  to  his  style — that  chaos  of  parentheses,  /^llipanflj 
and  latent  meanings,  that  carnival  of  thought  and  languiige,  diat  iahy- 
rinth  without  an  Ariadne's  thread,  that  mingle-maofi^  of  kapraoticaMe 
events,  impossible  geography,  nnacooantable .  characters,  of  qaetatiaift 
interjections,  exclamations,  puns,  epigrams,  imp^itinent  episodes,  .abaiyt 
dbcords,  measureless  digressions,  merdless  divarications.  Jaan  .JBafil 
would  resemble  Rabdus,  says  M.  Chasles,  but  that  ihe  infrntiae  wiiiiwtf, 
the  idyllic  simplicity,  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  German  author  are 
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m  dw  fSMt-qnio^of  die  tas^ift^tih  tmJbaatfl^  .He  ^calls' Jun 
:  Ab  jftiJbJmmKJBkfiikBi^aiA jwninmrt,  thei  samaaMlxilifijBiMBdaii  cimr 

•OeedM  herwyd>i«  ^ooe  whe,  geMeioM  iD'yeBth^  ndBEmd  m,  gsnais 
as  well  as  character  horn  that  religion  of  Self,  and  that  m(M»ibaii;pi^gwi 
•doofeBiie  of  pafithfiHtieJDJyLfeFmifle  and  impaaniye  caiiDy  which  ^paiw  apon 
him m  'niddfe  Jife Jknd  old^if^ie.  A  ^6^bBsa»  in  time  and  influflaae'-irbttt 
not  se  mi^teaatf  liolMiib,  ikigious  as  the  Frenchman^^'faaore  fimitfiil  in 
ideas,  and  with  higher  power  io  or^^mise  them— ^less  sectaoan  and  pn- 
jiidieed.  ^'  Yokam  belonged  to  an  age  c^  fillings  and  destmetioa. 
Cro^he  eoDEie  tomiediately  After,  on  the  border  of  a  more  jreasooaU^  i^, 
an  age  kas  pMnonaie,  more  dasiroBS  i^  moderation  and  peace,  rather 
eaaaaouxttd  of  the  impartial  than  Miseeptifale  to  the  &natical.'^  Goethe 
is  emphatically  the  artist — universal  artist,  plastic  creator,  .wockia^  as 
•iurtiat  (roi^viyE),  in  the.noblertfieBse  of  the  word,  with  the  elmnents  pre- 
aeatad  'by  Md  and  the  world  s — «  poet^philosopher,  artistrc^iBerfer, 
aynthetiotaiMljBt;  ik^&n^y  alike  indate  and  g^iius^  oi  die  paathaistic 
poets  of  asiodem  Earope. 

8pain  has  fumtshad  M.  Chasles  (aad  as  thix>u|^  him)  with  some 
pfeasaat  oeeiqaition.  He  shows  how  tiie  Spanish  genius  all  at  oaee 
asnrpad  an  azclasiTO  «n(are  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteeath  ceatary, 
aad^was  ^ropi^^ated  in  Franee  by  a  few  reputable  initiatetitrSy  sudi  .as 
the  aM&astnr  Antonio  Peiaz  at  the  eoia*t  of  Henry  lY.,  and  the  ^poet 
Sfanno  at  Ite  H6tel  de  Bambouillet.  Marino  is  delineated  witkcioa  and 
paiiaodafuby ;  a  personage  chaUengiag  inteorest  in  France,  as  ihe  onoe 
lion  of  die  Ran^uillet  eoterae,  and  indeed  called  by  M.  Cbasks  the 
^'litOTaiy  Rotator  of  Europe,"  filling  iUie  same  ^'brilliant  place  that 
Vokaife  and  Gioethe  were  to  oeeupy At  a  later  day :"  his  writings  aiialdag 
•  up  a  heterodox  medley  of  the  lao^fui^ing  voluptuousness  of  Yeniae  and 
^  Arabian  uivaiitiveBaBS  of  Spain;  joining  a  dickrdack  of  words  to 
aonoroiis  phraseology,  and  axtra¥agant  similes  to  subtle  conceits ;.  hat 
redeeming  all  these  faults  by  an  extraordinary  clearness  of  diction^  aial 
A  etsaage  fertility  of  imagination.  Frivolity,  says  the  critic,  is  die  eha- 
lacter,  the  st^ma  of  Marino's  writiags ;  he  is  a  poetical  trlE^^  without 
iteaae  oc  limit  ;to  his  triding,  without  p^eion  or  elevation,  senousaeas  or 
gEaadear.     But<beis  shown  to  .have  oommunieated  a  twofold  ia^uke 

*  Kor  is  Bicitter's  ivonj,  so  &efih  and  fi?ee-hearted,  akin  to  that  of  Sirilt  and 
Voltaire.  **If  ve  follow^  out  to  the  end  the  logical  chain  of  their  ideas,  if  we 
bdieved  blindly  in  Voltaire  and  Swift,  who  show  us  the  world  as  a  prison  filled 
with  slaves  who  are  kiliing  one  another,  there  is  but  one  course  we  Qould  take  : 
namely,  to  get  away  with  all  possible  haste  ^m  such  a  den  of  robbers.  To  mo 
■aeh  despair  does  Richter's  satire  drive  ns.  He,  in  Ms  ehild-Hke,  lyrieal  anima- 
tion, sees  man  in  multiform  aspects;  he  sees  in  him  angel  and  fiend,  idiot  and 
genius,  worm  of  the  earth  and  bright  intelligence,  object  of  pity  and  of  laughter; 
he  bids  you  weep  for  him,  rally  him,  compassionate  him,  despise  him,  pardon 
him.  In  this  respect,  Kichter  approaches  near  to  Oervantes:  with  both  tWe  as 
an  absentae  of  scorn  and  of  faa^<ed,  an  abundance  of  smiles  and  tears;  the  gaiety 
of  both  springs  &!om  an  ingenuous  sensibility.  -Never  suppose  they  scorn  their 
lieroes;  they  love  them  tenderly;  in  theii>  mockery  is  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
grief."— Chasles  :    JEtudes  sur  VAUemagne.     ("Le  Lyrisme  dans  le  Boman;" 

t  IWd.^  Goethe,*' $in. 

t  ^  XaBvis  pcseter  fidem  aenDO.** — FaUamtimu 
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to  ti^9  authors  of  ^Fni^i^  ,.[|i^}]^tii9A(&  90i^i^gtyftt0S6afytgM.SSfxma^ 

nod  Spfmiard  m  qp^h  i  -         '■  -..j^.  ^^;i)  711''!-"^'^  ,l>  ,e;')/oj^  '.-lii  ^.if,'j  ^a 

advQDtoref.of  Goivii»  wbf>^taw4rdi  lb(»jti^rp£i)0iMetii^iHvTiitan%Mdb» 
revivf^fprafi^ifisop  ibis  gtyle  jof  ^^amih  ih^S^<uaiA»ltatf  IT^wiirian.  /  Hft 
UFq  ig  ag  curious  as  his  WQrk8ca!«|»d  .thtyiiii^i>^j^ikiiidA7lidijt}i4al^;tt> 

by  K^Unn^T^  i^Ioof,  that  comi try  e9^i9A^(>«M  ofi'ito  %di^^ 
^ffeQt  iii  ia,th|e  dramatic  t^ks  <of  Gcuiyiyfiitt^fiile^timddRditaik^ 
$(^^ei  to  i|}S{ure  Tiack,.  HoSiaaiu^  Leiifi-ax^d  mifilKdo  aehkid]>ii££ij|0AB| 
in.  their  prpdwctions  Qf  a  sunilar  ki^A  .  •  M  i  t -i^i  ■j'*/?  yl-^nrp-iita 
Tha  "<  StMdhf  iUiMtmtive  of  life  and  liemlukK^iiii<«a]Jt39{tedimedis^ 
Chn9toiidQip»  cogibine  the  results  of  mud^  haitd  readtb^tvSh^&tfitlnitf 
ti<H)a  of  A  piature^ue  ^tyle.  A  aarprissg  atnioiMilitik'of  jitf(q*Biliqn.aifAgi 
po^y^ed  }q.a]aa^ow;Qompas8»  aod  in  that  easiet*  my^  th»diiiii«biliiat 
a9n>a  |:«a4en  of  iba  light^  9ort  may  ifitcliae  to  Aafttar<thfiiriseke^ndiili 
there  u,  af^r  all,  a  royal  road  to  leaarning, .  atid  tbatrtjiy»>nB^N  ■wiUi.HBi 
by  1^  right  royaUy.  Jxi  a  note  to  his  essay*  elititbd  >^  Tbt^otnfefrm^ 
Quttemfc^rg'a  Workshop,'',  the  last  in  the  sema^  M.  Chtaleamtaarkaitiii&ft 
it  "  would  require  a  volume  to  establish  ail  the  leu^  ajbd^  Ae^alscii^cais? 
of  bis  tej^t.  The  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  othoD  osag^^^aim  is 
indeed  a  ^oain  characteristic  of  his  authorship,  wluch  it  ^tid^fiaah^^ 
tact  in  summing  up.  In  presenting  a  clear  digest  of  aadl^&rimas.to^ib^y^ 
lucid  comp^ium  of  widely-ranging  details*  It  ap^es  4o  A^atnndm  of 
Jo^ephus-^whom  M.  Chasles,  considerably  to  our  aadsfiu^ii:^  tBgmai$  id 
an  unprincipled  knave,  a  selfish  paiainte,  a  heartless  reoegadat;  awiteadtB 
aocc^ingly*  It  appii^a  to  the  notices  of  St.  Cyprian,  St  Je^m^,r,»^ 
Sidonius  ApoUina^iu9|T--to  the  historical  aurvey  of  ^howvnEmpmptip 
claims  of  which  to  modern  respect  and  gratitude  are  shown  to  have  been 
uujusdy  depri^iatedyi^and  to  the  essays  on  the  influesioedf  Arb(«iK,'tIie 
rise  of  the  Christian ,  drama  and  the  modem  E<xmano%;the  aaxadr.vflnA 
writings  of  Dante,  and  the  character  of  Neo-Flatonism  im  tttsilfcalkkl 
dev^opmentf  It  will  apply  moreoiwr  to  theleadii^  chapters  denn^fA  to 
ancient  Gr<^€!^.  ^^ ,  ftpw »■-  parlricidarly  to  the  preJimtnacyMfiMyj  on  the 
phs^feaof  lit{efary,hi^toi];y^aaid^<i  inteliectual  iQlhieitof9t>f  sacei^taM in 
various  degrees,  to  tbe,sl<^tehe3  of  £uripidesv  the  cbar&cler  and^infliKBaa 
pC  Cic^o,  "Virgil,  his  life,  geQiuSi  laud  translatorsy  Wornan  iaanoj^iifi 
QrQec%  &c»,— the,lwt  ^wdipg:  «*  ^xoursrus  in  hoaonr.  xif  JH[ypa.ti% 
whoflqi M.  Chasle# styles>an' 4Jei^ndriaa Madamede^ Staiilj asd-^^Mia, 
pretentious  Anna  Comnena.  -  »,  i     .  /  »  *. 

^  3ut:it  is  time  to  clQsethes^  hasty  notes  oa  our  lively  i(nd  sugig^estive 
e^yist^  On^'^onr  Quarterlies  has  called  him  a  t^diaua:  writer,  .who 
can't  find  time  to  write  with  brevity  and  point.  This  will  hardly  occur 
to  nine  readers  out  of  ten  as  an  accurate  report  of  his  style.  That  style 
is  .vivacbus,  spirited,  embently  French.  It  ir  that  of  &  man'  who  ^odld 
rath^  be  daring*  than  dtdl,  flighty  tlttjn  ponderous/ paradoxical  tbanj 

*  Bather  daring,  and  eminently French,^is  ftich  a  passage' as:  f!  cTantia^lfi  Boete 
par  excellence,  Dieu  qui,**  &c^Jeunesse,  ^-c,  t/c  Marie  Stuari,  p.  81.     "       *     ^ 
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he  calls  the  Sieyes,  Shaftesbury  the  Mirabeau,  of  their  time.  B^tttd" 
ackiisiikMtei^lteidtiiNPtii^'^'^M^  life^^'^^-ttiid  the  Gtati&cm 

wBoifA^M^ldnA  o£^  ^^kilitatibD^f  JeB<U  C^ntrt*  for  thetise  6f  •d^otlem^m*' 
£iiiox,  MiitmAkig  IJAiff '^Sftba^tfrdtn  «he  ymVjfit,  ia  a  B^s^m^t^Msirat; 
^9habq»^aii»3i  ^a  3dolike^«^}d^y)ad.  '  Johnson  is'  ^<  a  wiping  didtioiiatyy 
koBOfaHst  m  lelii^  Ifiki^Sey  '^'  a>dith)ri»mbie  Spiiioii^krt."  Atid  so  on. 
.Knowles^piayi  ^iThe  t¥^/^  r^inds  him  of  o^e  df  Bbuehet^b  pietnr^, 
lirii^ve yealniikdmdiOonqpMiQtofthetreeii  being* paintlid isk^y-Mue and t3i» 
pEsttageii  ifbii^to  oonMspMd^^it  is  a  fietion  ^ikibrf^dei^d  itpon  fi(3k^  and 
passingly  well  shaded.  Panurge,  l^a»itagt^;-  and  Gargantuan  maUn^ 
ipostv  '^iniilh€^4»loftsal<ftv0dtiou0n«BSi^  remind  him  of  a  herd  of  seals  at 
jdi^^^i^'ItnrtbiSba.  ^he  RookiDghanm  and  Bates  ^«t4ioift  he  reads  of 
.IS fiotaoe  W«ipdlc^  iFemuMl  him^^f  a  sdtect  sodety  of  mtEm^e^  eni^bped 
indthobioldtntrigiiesaaif'ia  faded  wra|){)ing8  which  exhale,  air  one  nnroOs 
tfato^:  mi  ^fauveh^d  odour.  Shakepeares  marvellotis  sldllta  turn  to 
^nuaumt  anp  mvJtqitt  he  took  in  hand,  reminds  him  of  l^t  Spani^  painter^ 
taken  ipfeisonir'  by  the'  MoorS5  -who,  having  neidier  marble  ta  cu/t  nor 
Madenmto' worships  ^tbdrew  a  billet  from  his  hearth,  and  made  of  it 
&^BleB8ed'yi>gln*-^JS!ro;,  ^^utdem  generic. 

r  Mk  Ckades'  is  not  what  is  ^nphaticaUy  styled  a  r^^ectire  writer*^ 
wiiii^uir  the  view  of  the  commonalty,  is  often  synonymous  with  a  proser, 
^jd^^y-^asidseinntonBer  extraordinary.  Bnt  though  he  does  not  stO|» 
ly  tbe^way  to  indulge  in  long  intervals  of  "  reflection/'  he  does  reflect  as 
ke  goca  uoDg,  and  oeeasionally  drops  a  fragment  of  thought  >7i  passanty 
«ghuh  <y€«i  may  stoop  to  pick  up  without  prejudice  to  the  ^  cause  of  'pro'^ 
gonst^  With  two  or  diree  spedmens  of  the  mannier  of  thenL  we  wind 
n^ionrtiaooduQts,  but  too  irregakrly  kept,  for  the  preset  monUi. 
,j^,,.i   .  •    .  .  ,  .  -       ■•  ..     .1  .•  -  '.      .        . 

' '  <<  Therfinest  book  in  the  world  is  but  an  incomtdete^gment  of  human 
fluMigb^  a  confused  reflection  of  the  man  who  donceivedif.  It  is  l&e 
the^mn  of  ai  Tuin.''!  .    ,:    -  i    i 

*jAgmii  ^  The  greater  a  man's  superiority,  the  inere  are  lihe  diffi^ 
edtties  pvesi^ted'to  the  tulgar  eye  by  the  complexity  and  eccentricity  tb 
whicfe  tots  fiery*  siq^rkyrity  gives  rise.  Manners  'm^  outward  appearance 
ases  dritetrionof  obaracter  to  a  few  ekperiene^d  obs^i^\'ei:»nnIy:;  they  a)« 

.  fireqaeatly  move  aWkwsutl^  weak,  and  ridiculous  in  th^  superior  nian  than 
ui'th^  cdmrnon-^pku^e  one.  You  might  have  lived  with  Cervantes,  Moli^re^ 
<MriMoiite8i|«ieu,  'vrithout  a-  suspicion  that  it  iMs  Montesquieu,  Moli^, 

•  or  Cervantes  you  were  with."  J 
^ '  itguncr   ff  Nodiing  can  he  m^e  chikilsh  than  to  discuss  the  abstMict 
m^t  of  aristocracy  or  of  monardiy } '  it  w^re  as  much  wc*th  while  to(.«iSi^ 


*  Jav^4of  be  cteewbere>dteoi!ibes  as<  less  aimim  of  the  weri4  or  briiUant  zake^ 
^han  a  systematic. #educer:  ''a  CrqmFjeU  playing^  tbp  j^U of  Lauvuu;  a  M^^hM^ 
topheles  turned  into  a  Faublas.** — Etudes  PolUiques. 
t  Les  Yoyageurs  Anglais,  Spc,    ^  V.   ,    ,     ,     ,  •  * 

J  Etudes  BUT  Walter  Scott,  ffi.    §  XL     ,^  .   .     T 
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or^tde,  aeeugding  to  tiie  eiiiBtte.'** 


oberve,  4q  ^fae  one  side,  .a  paneBt  iiiea,  ^a  dominaiit  Aovghtvwilueb 
ii«^y—  with  all  oiker  ideas,  oinmktes  like  4lie  bloed  ia  tke  «eni^ 
HBiefy,  animateg  it  wiih  its  own  Me,  and  iBi|>elf  a  g&amkh*mmmimmA% 
ott  tke  oilier,  a  constant  opposition  ftcted  to  eoapteribgdaneerAiaadoniii* 
iag  inflaeoee  and  to  restore  an  equiltliriiim  $— « law  of  reaction,  ineviiaUe 
smI  ofeciarinig.  Now^-4biy8  that  society  lias  4iiiosen  utilitf  iinriifes 
iwadatioa,  the  nsnrweiloQS  begins  to  Rsume  its  nghts.  l¥hea  'defcsBsd 
Bflaiecaine  to  drei^n  only  of  luKtiry  and  debanehery,  stoicism  pwn  heMod 
te  austere  doctrines.     Petronias  and  Thraseas  were  eontempownies^t 

Aai»ge«iqaaanaiinstrqfc<aTe  eopsparisoniof  ^  li»<ea-attd^wdtinga^flA(c 
Kifian  Foienfo  {Mepiim  QteecmeyA.i}.  1491— 1544),  th^  French  Babeftab, 
adbioor  En^h  SlceltDn,«i]gg<etts  tberefleotuKi,  tint  ^m  hisloty,  asimAe 
oan^f  literary  studies,  sync^ronnm  alonecan^ubstitste^ligiitiimeldaBlaMSS; 
tlBS^eom^asative  ssatomy  of  naftional  Hteratwes  efaBipatco-rfl  ckmmAam. 
mat  appeared  isdated,  unexpected,  and  wMietit  lassigniWn  ciaefifasn 
beeoMes  natnnd,  ^necessary,  and  general.  No  longer  kaire  we  to  d»wiii 
phenoBiena  witiurat  anteeedents  and  withoat  eorrcShirisves,  but  with  nfkaiy 
of  frets -whiefahamuNiise  in  one  great  ^stem  and  «&piain  its  «xteilkJMil 
its  tendency.*^ 

^^  I  am  unfortunate  enough,"  says  M.  GhsBles,  onoecasioatbf  thftidiftlii 
of  CSoraaino  de'  Mediois,  *^  not  to  see  the  least  proof  of  vktneor  ganins 
in  the  esteem,  the  tears,  the  affection,  the  regrets  of  men.  "Nerowavms 
flmofa  deplored  as  Marevs  Axirelins.  Cartouche  w«m  deeply  ibeway^'iW 
hk  inrigaads.  The  Imgaods  of  the  Grand  Diabk  (6.  ide'  BUlias) 
isiaewtid  the  Grtmd  DkMe:*% 

Again ;  '*^  Restoeed  motiarchs  haTe  always  in  history  a  fidBcand^ipH- 
voeal  look,  whatever  may  be  their  spirit  and  address.  A  vMtoratMJiis 
generally  brought  oat  by  little  except  1^  enthasiasm  of  irety^wcarinaM, 
and  repentance  for  having  purchased  a  trifling  advantage  at  a  serious  loss. 
€an  anything  be  niOTe  sad  than  ihe  acclamation  of  a  peo{^adimMng  its 
^nee  :  ^  Take  me  again  ;  I  am  t«red  of  governing  uiyeeif  %  thisilnAe 
of  yours  knocks  me  up'  F"!! 

tlemarking  that  posterity  has  overiooked  the  mu^es  of  Asgristus, 
beeaose  Yvgil  has  given  him  a  pkM^e  among  the  stars^— «aiid  tmtiilhe 
:fiaSties  of  Louis  XIV.  have  been  dignified  by  the^veases  of  'OoileBUj — 
and  the  folhes  of  Francb  I.  transformed  to  oor  eye  by  Margatat  «ad 
Marot|-«-and  the  crimes  of  the  Medicis  ^cn^tten  in  ti»  eloges  thawei'ad 
on  them  by  Bembo,  Pukn,  Politian,  and  their  felkMrs,-— «M.  C^Mahs 
apoate>phises  prineipalitm  and  powers :  ^^  Beware  of  embralng'foar- 
selves  with  the  masters  of  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  O  ye  whogwem  the 
world ;  your  suoeass  may  depend  upon  yourselves,  oropon  circi 
jwnr  renown  depends  upon  them  alone.*Tr 

♦  De  rffistoire  d'Angleterre.    §  V. 

f  BrsBses  Historiqnet  de  Bhakspeore.  %  Wd.  %  T. 

4  L'Ar^an,  sa  Vie  et  sea  CEavres.    §  IV. 

11  ''  Le  Comte  de  Shaftesbary."    §  HI. 

^  De  THistoire  d'Angleterre  et  de  qmelques  ffistorians^ag^bis.  '  4 1 
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'  QxamxjjED  VBOM  "THs  aDCBmoir  OF  naunus^^^ 
fix  iiffi:iOTiBn<«i'  '"%Bs  U«iao£r  Wntf;* 


Ton  oould  see  at  s  ficst  gknee  that  it  was  oukj, a . tfiipiwiiyihti* 
ehamber— a  drawu^-soom  coavertediuto  oaa,  to  aenra^Kwae  speoiaL  ooea- 
sion.  Its  carpet  was  of  superior  richness,  &r  Franee  ;  its  «hair8  and^M&y 
haadsomelj  €aryed»  werecoTeced  vithemboMed  purplovWvei;  ita«iadow- 
curtains,  of^^te  flowesed  muslioy.  were^urmountea  by  pm^  yd^tekmai 

f  Uttering  yellow  comioes;  and  fine  paintings  Bd(»oed  the  vails.  Hie 
ed  alone  seemed  out  of  place.  It  wat  of  plain;  mahfl^fwiy^  4i  Freodi  httdy 
without  curtains,  and  .was  placed  in  the  corner  which  fnadr.  the  aorie  he- 
tween  the  two  doois,  one  of  which  opened  on:  the  ooraderyihe  a&eri^ai 
the  adjoining  room*  a  large,  oouigaifiaMit  .dra»ii;|g'-voaoi,  furnished  .<en 
suite  with  the  one  in  which  the  faed  was. 

On  a  couch,  drawn  before  the  fire»  lay  a  young  ^irl,  once  of  geeat 
beauty,  but  nowiEiUen  away,  white,  and  wasted.  She  panted  Cos  breath 
as  she  lay,  and  wes  evidently  very  near  the  grave.  You  need  not  be  told 
— for  you  hare  met  her  before — that  it  was.  Adeline  de  Castella.  Her 
dark  brown  eytSy  atill  retaining  the  eweet*  mournful. expcession  whicdihad 
ever  characterised  them,iwei:e  fixed  tm  the  fire  with  an  earnests  nnehaag- 
iog  gaze,  proving  her  to  be  deep  in  thought.  The  fiick«>nur8e«sat  near 
the  S0&,  and  Louise,  .the  lady's  maid,  was  busying  luaaelf,  altecingtiie 
position  of  the  pillows  of  the  bed. 

'<  What's  gone  with  the  other  pillow  ?"  dbe  called  out 

^^It's  un^  Tmademoiselle,"  implied  the  nurse.  "You  caalt  have  it 
till  she's  moved  into  bed." 

'^  I  think  I  will  go  now,  nurse,"  intesnupted  Adeline.  ^'  I  am  ttred, 
and  you  have  heaped  so  many  things  upon  me  thatlloel  .smotheied. 
The  fire  is  very  fierce." 

"  Shall  I  move  the  sofa  fiulher  away,  mademoueUe  ?" 

<'  No,"  replied  Adeline,  "  get  me  into  bed.     It  is  near  seven." 

The  nune  called  Louise  to  assist  her,  and  whilst  ibey  were  Mme<viBg 
her  sitting-np  clothes,  Adeline  suddenly  fell  back,  apparently  without  life 
or  motion. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  screamed  liouise. 

"  She  is  taken  hi  death,"  whispered  the  nurse. 

Louise  fiew  into  a  fit  of  anger  and  tears,  abusing  the  nurse  .ft»  her 
hard-hearted  ideas.    ,But  the  nurse  was  right. 

"  You  had  b^ter  summon  the  family,  Mademoiselle  Louise,"  persisted 
the  nurse,  "  and  let  thedoctcurs  be  sent  to.  Though  they  can  do  nothiiE^ 
for  her,  poor  young  lady." 

^  She  has  not  funted,"  whispered  Louise.     "  She  is  conscious." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  no  fainting-^at,"  iww.tlie  brief  answer.  *'  I  have  eeen 
more  of  these  things  than  you  have.     She  will  rally  a  little,  I  dare  say." 

No  one  went  to  bed  that  night  at  Signer  de  Castella's  ;  it  was  ag^ieral 
scene  of  weeping,  suspense,  and  agitation.  All  ihe  £unily  gathered  at 
intervals  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Mary  Carr  saya.that^  to  ithi&lioar,  the 
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sJence  re^^nmg.m  ^,;f09p^j,,tt|e^^p8|^^pan 
?n4  F#ng  to, be  uf©4|.,^gaK  S^lFfelT^^ 

stony,  ngid  look  of  M.  do  CasteUa  ;  the  Tiolent  emotion  of  iu^  ~ 

^me^  or. of  Loui^^,,  W^  B^fi^^^m^^af^Mfy^fmA  )V9^ 
^^tK>ut  tt?(^fchftmb|a:;  i^h7rrw,9lcst^iQ^flc^^  . 

and  labour^  breadung  qik^tmy.w^Pfii^  aifl 

•totbe^ear  in  tb^/silen/ceof  t))f  night.  ,,  ,  ,   ,,.7^    ,    ^,,..  . 
^Bady  lA  ibe  morm^g,  Ad^linj?  aAj^  tQ  j?fe^  fee  W^-r^ 
\riih  her  about  twenty  pxiputes,  dmtug.iii^ith^  i^ey  ^pi:^  ,t  >! 
tbe  interview  awie  cspnW  tell,;   Did  ,sfe  adf  ^o^g^j^m  for. 

'  she  had  unintentionally  been  guilty  of,  in  Joving  one  whom,  _ 
G^gbi  no*  to  hay^  loT^?  Or^di^  he  iwploye. ,pfff4pn'<)f^^ 
b^n  iustn^mental  in  condemning  her  toiniseiy.?  :<Notc  ;^ 
When  Signor  de  CasteUa  left  the  chamber^  be  f999^  ^Tig^;^a^a 
on  his  way  to  his  cabinet^  with  his  usual  measuf*^  statej^jit^  \ 
were  trape9.Qf  .i^motionon  his  faqe— ^hery  sawitas  be  B^r9<(^yb;j;,j|(^,^ 
ing-TOom  door.  Hary  Carr  op^ed  the  door  between  w%  i^pL^o^fi^ 
and  went  in,  knowing  that  Adeline  was  alone,,  and  ^he  g^tN^.JI'''^^!^ 
<^the  interview.  Adeline  was  sobbing  wildly,  Sbe  bad  li^afjd^fl^' last 
words  of  impassioned  tenderness  from  her  much-loved  t^^j^f^ysAys 
deeply  loved  by  her;  tenderness  that  he  would  never  )>ftve  g^iff^ ytnt  to 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  or  under  any  circumsta^^pe|^pf  |4«s>ez- 
citement :  but  when  these  outwaidly-cold  natures  are.  ar6u;sie^^{^^^bec  for 
anger  or  for  tenderness,  their  emotion  is  as  that  of  the  ru$bif^,ffj^fdiwind. 
Adeline  had  clung  round  him  with  the  feeble  remnant  of  W  jftop^th, 
whispering  how  very  dear  he  had  always  been  to  her,  dearer,  wt  jmn  he 
had  ever  suspected :  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes  ^  she^d.^^^i^rthe 
only  regret  she  now  had,  in,  leaving  life,  was  that  die  musipaf;^  ^jftfi^Jtuqi 
and  her  dear  mother.  And  thatpartipg  was  e^ose  at  b^AaTTT^eve^.to.  j^ 
broken  till  the  great  Judgment  Day.  ,   I  rf^^^^i^  ^^^  .» 

About  ^  o'Sock  the  fiamie  morning,  Dr.  H--9--.,w?^  siJwWete*^® 

bedside  (old  Dr.  H ,  not  the  young  man  who  bad  jP(i^d^.^(^^^ 

her),  when  AdeUne,  sudd!?nly,  asked  him  tbpw  Jong  4j,e.  w^  li^eW  ^^  live. 
Her  father ,w^  stfin^iftgi  %,.pnd  Ma4ame  de  C^t^la,  nfjjtq^.stwgtli 
wa9  comspletely  *ub4?ie4  ¥^5  gri^  "was.  kneeling  dqwn^  J^  J^^jf^^ 
on  the  bed.   .    .>  *, -1   ..,...„:..  .  ;■  .  .     ,...,       ;  { .r,  .  [>.■      .,.,(1 

.  The  doctor  waa4;aken  by  swnprisey  bM^t.he  ajc^were4,cbeeru|gIy.  .^-.^  ^\ 
"  Do  not  deceive  me,"  said  A^Kne; .  **  you  baye^ee^  me  |ljo  "^         ^ 


**  All  things  are  possible  with  God,"  replied  the  surgepAf  ,^.  ^;  ,f 
"  I  know  they  are,"  she  murmured.     ^^  But  He  has  npt  ^isecl^Qed  me 
toftbisre?5tpefl^i^  tq ^cen^vi^  lue^gaip.    R;||y.tj?ll  me-rU  ^l^i?  ijny  las^.day 
ofKfe.?"  .r    '..':,.   /   :,,  ^.,^.   ,.;  •^,,    ^J  : ..    .  .i/,:,    ,;.  .j.  :,.,  .. 
,,.  u  j[t-.it._"  ,H^be?ftate^   .  . ,..,. ,  ,,  ,..,,-  {•  .       ,  J   .^a  In:.  ;.i 
'« It  IS,  you  would  s^y."       -.:..,,,;,,,.,,  ..i. '■J  niA -^  -',  -i^iuqijo^- 
■'    "  It  may  be,  J  was  ^pt;  tc| .^i^ej^/  ftjt  1  dQv^ure  jpu,  fV;#e«r 
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^^i'^ttmhP'iim'kdtim^''^^^^^  ^%H^?  ^It  'can 'be  ^til  i 


n  (extreme  degree,  as  nmny  per^onji'afeS  ltt*c(yiii^i"**Wii^ii'ii<ittlbJ^^i 

M^l^if^.rirJ>?4Ke^  m  JiVS?  Mfr^^4ti«Aoktitfek  i^gfetjh^,  «ttd  the 

;^lfe?^'^feW*bidelc«W*  i9'4-6'^bMJfai^'frtJ^laicfea/-*S6rfpde     likd  the 

aW^^Wifie^it^  Ckfr^m  tble^  bver'ftei-  to  mttth^ 


'«Ste  tibk'^S^t^^fidbd;  anfl'hetd  It  f6r'feotti6^tfmg  hi  ^ifefrlce:  "^1 
lia^'M^  #iiitft^^dtt  dajr-^to  ^peak  to '/(yuOiMary-^'btit  I^hat^ 
4itoe9>^^»He]^o^k^n<^^l^^^  . 

*^^^Whd1^^4^tt)0tr^?«  '      ^      '         ' 

'''  i^S^j^riifti.-'ffc'ofieysfe/'' 

\^'*^W*^Wgb.  'It^arityoualoiie.''     ■  '"  '  '  '  !     : 

■  =  *^*^'ab^  ^ot  ttridtotaud  our  language."  .  ■ 

^:^*^'A!fcWfe,^W6,'' ideated  Adeline.     "Susanne.^  ' 

.'-TOe  la^fe  inaid^eard  the  call,  and  went  to  the  heflfilrde.  ' 
:ni  rt*{r^iw  y^f  to  turn  round,  Susanne.  I  have  not  strength.**  '  >  '' 
^^l^^h'  fiblartf  dffi^ulty  they  turned  her,  f6r  they  were  hoti  M5  hawdy  dt 
^i^^thy  ttlirte;  '  Ad^ne  then  lay  looking  at  thfeth/ a^  shfe^ntfed^fbr 
%attB';f'^8usai!in#tHp6d  the  cold  dew  from  her  pale  for<£*HeAd,  and'sonie 
tparsfrom  her  own  face.  ,  *    '^        '  *  ' '     \'    - 

•  '/*^eJ^^tts  dbj6e»  Susatme,"  ah^  tltt*re^, '  -^^'I^afVfe  kbtiiMing^  to  say 
^^^Jtfadertibtsdlle^ry.*'^  ^  -•■    --^i  -^'t   ' 

-■^''*^Sta^1h'<^^  nr^'xt  fbbtn,  with!h*bi!l;'«foadntt<'''wh!spiei^''M 
'fer4*V's^^^t.<''It  tniy  keei^  toin^e '  but  dearfj^  a*' Mafy  Cair'  loted 
^Mhe^'sbi  feiped^ticed:  an  inde^tw^Al^^tt^  Mheihg  left  al6ne  with 
her.  She  did  not  stay  to  analyse  the  sensation,  but  it  mu^  hare  had 
its  rise  Mt*at' iiaiif^esl^ertol* 'which,  lAift*  ifalrid'of  the  ybttng,'  attaches 
fti^f  to  the  ^e^entfe  ofAe  dead  and  dy{n^.         '^  •      ^ 

''  '^tam^bout  to^ntirustyou  withai<?oitttiitssiOtt,  M!ity,^'she  panted. 
»^7ou  Witt f^ftilly  execute  it?*  ■       "  ""'  '  '^    - 

"  Fiithftifry  atid  trtily.'*-  '  i      -.'  ^        ^ 

"ItistoAfcM.'^  .         V        .,       .T/  . 

^  /^MrV'St^J^hh?*     ■        '   '       "'  "  •  '   ^:  -     '      -   '  • 

'.  ^Atfd,<lrtrfetdiitig  dul  herlwhite  «,tt*wasted  hand,  she  ^tit^d  W  Her 
writing-desk,  which  stood  on  one  of  the  inlaid  tables,  telling  Mary  whe^ 
to  find  the  key.     "  There  is  a  secret  spAig'  in  ^ihe  desk,  Ofi  the  ^|;ht, 
as  Touput  in  your  hapd^"  she  continued;  "jpresaii**  '      '        "   J • 
'^^mm  3ome  ia^w^^ed^^  Msiiy'Cirr  ad  as  llbii  init'i^t&Sl,  and 
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mfual.]m^Msim»rWemikKki»i  im^^mm  fto  >orfifai»»tnnIetiP  of 
Talne,  a  few-<liMdloipei%  And  soneieticn^  th^.^gos  mii^  worn. 

<<  llbsovirtbe flowers  i]LftlMfiTC^''iaarHMudAddM  ""mid  pot afl  tiie 
rift  i&A^panMly  and  jeiAiixp^'' 

**  How  the  notes  are  worn,  Adeline  !**  exclaimed  Mary.  "  One  iPonkL 
tbiak^tham  twen^  jmn  old*" 

<<  Tes,"  she  said,  *' tilLI  taokto  aqr  hed  I  earned  ihos  Jbr^"  tcradH 
ingher boionk    '^They^aoahitletlers." 

^<  Yaa  do  not  msh  to  read  them,  again,,  before  I  enoloie  them  ?^  w«a 
Iffisa.Osnc^s  final  qaestion. 

Adehne  made  a  gettaie  o£  dissent.  ^<  JJk  is  some  we^  miee  I  read 
ihem,''  sihe  bnathed.  '*  I  ha^re  nat,.o£late,  dar«d  toi  eall  up  the  fesfings 
th^  waold  ezoito:  it  is  fitting  thali  grsreir matters  Aoidd  ooeopy  me.  I 
hare  endeaTonred  latterly  not  to  think  of  these  worldly  things,  not  to 
think.  gI  him^  and  I  aumot  always  control  mj  ihoaghts*  It  may  be 
wxoDg^ — weare  taaght  it  i»— so  to  love  a  fettowHoemture  as  I  have  k>ved 
him ;  that  such  love  is  due  only  Above.  Yet  I  haf«  ariied  mysetf  some- 
times where  such  wiong.  or  firror  lies^  and  how  avoid  it?  We  did  not 
plase  in  our  hearts  tins  steange  power  so  to  love.  Otfaers,^  perhaps,  may 
have  their  £eelings'  more  imder  command,  but  I  know  that  I  have 
struggled  against  mine  in  vain.  Day  and  night,  slewing*  and  waking,  has 
he  been  present  to  me,  filling  np  my  heart  to  the  emusion  of  all  else.  I 
could  not  help  this,  or  lessen  it :  I  tried,  but  the  power  to  do  so  lay  not 
with  me.  Since  he  left,  I  would,  at  times,  havo  given  much  to  forget  it 
all,  to  forget  my  misery,  to  forget  him:  I  might  as  well  have  iaied  to 
forget  myself  and  my  own  eristflpee.  May  I  bo  foiyvea  this  ski,  and 
all  else." 

<' You  will  not. look  again  at  the  letters^  then?"  resasaed  Miss  Carr, 
who  had  listened  painfiiUy  to  her  impeded  ^peedi. 

*'  No ;  that^  at  leasts  is  in  my  power  to  aivoid :  and  lam  near  deaf^." 

Miss  Cair  qseedily  made  np  the  packet^  and  waa  about  to  seal  it. 

^'Not  that  seal,"  said  Adeline.  ''  Take  my  own ;  ike  small  one^  that 
has  my  initials  on  it.     Mary,  do  you  think  I  could  direct  it  ?^ 

^'  Yau^  direct  it  I"  ezdaimed  Miss  Canv  '^  snrprbe.    "  I  don't  see  how." 

"  If  you  could  raise  me  up— and  hold  me — ^it  would  not  trfce  more 
than  a  mmute.    I  want  to  write  the  direction  mysel£" 

<'  Let  me  call  SosMmew" 

*^  No,  no^  I  willhave  no  one  eke  here.  Put  the  letter  before  me  <m  a 
book,  and  tcy  and  raise  me." 

It  was  accomplished  after  some  trouble.  Mary  Carr  was  nervoa%  and 
feared,  besides,  that  the  raisii^  her  np  might  do  seme  injury :  but  she 
knew  not  how  to  resist  Addine's  beseeching  looks.  She  supported  h^  up 
in  bed,  and  held  her,  whilst  she  wrote  his  name,  ^<  Frederick  St.  John." 
No  "Mr.,"  no  "Esquire;"  and  written  in  a  trembling,  stra^Hng  hand, 
bearing  not  any  resemblance  to  what  Adeline's  had  been,  in  health. 
Mary  laid  her  down  again. 

^^  You  will  be  returning  to  London  a,fba  ray  deaths"  she  panted.  ^^  He 
is  there.  Seek  am  interview  with  him,  and  give  it  to  him  with  your  own 
hands." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  answered  Mary  Carr;  ^*I  promise  it,  Adeline  by  our 
ckMie  and  kmg  fiaendship.    Vfhs^t  shall  I  say  tohim  fiom  yon?" 
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hmmAmitikim*    ThftiUluukaev«rbe^u>£iiif  tfiiigliK  siaoeWpkodtifr 
tkcrecT 

''What  ring?*'  exclaimed  Mary  Carr,  surprised^  even  at  suck  a; 
ivicNn#nt^ii^;a  curioi^i  '<  The  ring  yoa  wear  is  Die  la  ChaM^'s  engare- 
nMBik-iuig,!'  shecaDttAtted,  leoloogdown  at  tlie  .{^a.eirdet  of  goldTuai, 
imtm  ooly  kepi  on  Adeline's  .emaciated  fii^r  by  tha  smaUeor  gvafd,  worn 
to  protect  it. 

She  shook  her  liead  feeUy*.    **  He  will  know*" 

<<  Wbai  el8e»  AdeHne  ?" 

^'  Tell  him  my  heart  was  faithful  to  him  wito  death^  as  it  ever  wwin 
lif«»    iNtotlong  mere." 

'^  Why  did  you  not  write  to  him?"  asked  Mary  Carr — ^^ a laillette/' 

'^He  might  not  have  caied.  to  reeeive  it^"  she  aaswosed,  bolkmHy. 
"  There  is  another  now." 

Tha  ckse  of  the  afternoon  came  on^  The  nurse  was  sitting  in  her 
chair  on  one  side  the  fireplace,  Louise  see-sawed  herself  backwards  aad 
forwazds  upon  another ;  Mary  Carr  was  standing,  in  a  listless  attitude, 
before  the  fire,  her  elbow  lodging  on  the  mantel{»ec^  whilst  Rose  Dnding 
was.  sitting  oa  a  low  stool^  half  asleep,  her  head  resting  against  Adeline's 
bed»  Ift  the  next  ropm  were  heaxd  low  mnrmuiing^  of  coBvenaiion :  it 
waa  M..de  Castella  taUdng  with  one  of  the  medical  meiu  Addinc^  jwt 
tben,i  was  quieV  and  appeared  to  be  doang. 

^^  I  sav,  la  g^aide,"  b^pan  Louise^  in  alow  whisper^  ''  is  it  traa  that 
mademoiselle  asked  old  H this  morning,  how.  long,  she  shoidd>live?" 

The  noDBa.nedded. 

^'  Ch^^e  enCuEit !"  apottvephised  Louise,.  thsou|^.  her  tean«  ^<  And 
M^iai  did  bei  sa^  ?" 

<^  What  should  he  si^  ?"  retorted  tha  nimie ;  "  be  doea  not  know,  any . 
more  than  we  do^     And  if  he  did,  it's  not  likely  ba  would  let  it  out." 

"What  do  yoM  think?" 

The  nurse  shook  her  head,  rose  from  h^  seat,  and  bent  over  the  bed 
to  look  at  Addlne,  who  was  lying  widi  hex  faee  turned  away. 

"  She  sleeps,  I  think,  nurse,"  observed  Rose,  looking  up,  with  bar 
own  eyes  ha^  dosed. 

"  I  suppose  she  does,  mademoiselle.  I  can't  rightly  see  her  faee;  it  is 
hidden  by  the  clothes,  ^it  if  she  were  not  asleep,  she  wouldn't  remun 
so  quiet." 

<<  I  heard  a  word  dropped  to-day,"  cried  Louise,  in.  a  mysterioaa  voiee, 
as  the  nurse  resumed  h^  chair. 

"What  word?" 

Bat  theie  Louise  stepped,  pursed  up  her  moi^,  and  dried  her  ^^as^ 
which,  iox  the  last  fortmght  or  so,  had  been  generally  overflowmg. 

"  I  thought  you  were  gcnng  to  sa^  something,"  said  the  nurse. 

'^  I  don't  know,"  soliloquised  Lomse,  aloud.     "  It  mayn't  be  true,, and, 
I  am  sure,  if  it  should  turn  out  not  to  be,  2  shouldn^t  clu)Ose  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.     So  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue." 

New  the  most  effectual  way  to  induce  Louise  not  to  bold  her  tongiM^ 
was  to  exhibit  no  curiosity  as  to  anything  she  might  appear  disposed  to 
communicate.  The  nnrae  knew  this,  and  for  that  reason^  prabaUy,  sat 
siieni.    Afti^  a^  while,  Ixmise  began  agiain. 
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•'Btttk  can  do  M  kam  to  neodon  H  awwMgft.wiyailiii  .  Hmm 
9mtma9tM  mi&,  and  oTconrse  die  must  haye  amSlKn/k^bmikwmtfmm, 
SIm  mM  yon  tire  Bore  Mademoiselle  Ad^Eiie'f  nWff  j*^  hnki  -W 
LoiMe*'  _  ^   .    .     .       .-., 

^She's  aitep,  &6t  enodgh^"  cried  tbe  nufse  ^  '^dit  i»  i 
awake*'*    Aitd  Lociise  re^tnned,  in  thehuslied,  pee^£ar  tone  i 
ittbg':  it  tfotmded  awft^  mysteriotis,  taken  in  coigaiieliav 
subject,  through  the  space  of  txiat  dying  room. 

^'  flwsamie  wnks  that  mademoisdje  will  be  exhibited*** 
What?*  efaedated  l^e  nurse,  aroused  &om  W  AffeapiMe  ot 


**  Qa^eRe  sera  expos^  apr^  sa  mort.*^    (I  preSv  to  nive.  \ 
in  1^  kogtiage  in  wlndi  the  conversation  wast  csnkd  ofw) 

'^  What  m  lite  w^oiM  do  you  mean?**  demanded  Rose,,  from  ler  dM^ 


^  Hiat  Ma^mois^le  AdeBne  will  hold  a  reception  after  deadly  \ 
flMiedk." 

^  Looise,  wllat  do  jtm  mean  ?**  persisted  Rose,  raising  her  hoad»  a»^ 
qpeniiig  her  hdf-dosed  eyes  to  their  utmost  width. 

B«t  Mary  Carr  had  taken  in,  and  understood,  the  full  meaning  ef  die 
wOTds;  she  was  more  generally  acquainted  with  French  rafuuMn  aad 
oostoms  than  Rose:  and  as  her  eye  caught  the  reflexion  of  her  o«ti  fiw^ 
in  the  large  pier-glass,  she  saw  that  it  had  turned  of  a  ghastly  whitaels. 

'^  You  don't  follow  this  fashion  in  your  country,  mademoisdW  *Q^  Jt*- 
have  learnt,**  whispered  the  nurse,  addressing  Rose.  ''  Neitbv  h  it  ll^ 
up,  here,  as  it  used  to  be.  We  scarcely  ever  meet  with  a  cage  now.  Bat 
1  have  heard  ray  mother  say — she  was  a  sage-femme,  mademoisdl%  tm 
ynUl  as  a  garde-malade — that  when  she  was  a  girl  there  wasr  seaceely  % 
yottng  gentiewoman  of  good  family,  who  died  unmarried,  but  whil  mU 
he^  rec^ition  after  death.  And  in  my  time,  also,  I  have  seen  lattiy 
spfondid  exhibitions.'* 

;**  Oh,  nurse,  nurse,**  shivered  Mary  Carr,  "don't  talk  so.** 

'^^<  What* s  the  matter,  mademoiselle  ?**  asked  the  woman,  gadng  ii  VHm 
Can-.    "You  look  ill.**  ,  ■^ 

"  I  feel  sick,**  was  Mary  Carr's  faint  answer.  "  I  caiii)iol)ie%  itir  I 
think  what  you  are  taKdno^  of  is  horrihU^^  1  >:.:  *v-s^r 

"  ]>e(  esfMa  what  it  is  you  are  talking  of,**  intem»t(|d 
patiently,  all  her  drowsiness  gone.     "  Nurse,  what  is  it  all?** 

"IwiHteHyou  one  instance,  mademoiselle,"  sud  the  -f^^afu**^ 
tlwl  will  explain  the  rest  My  aunt  was  housekeeper  in  Madane  |lf|rsair^4»< 
faoMy^.     Sl^  was  a  widow  with  three  children,.  aMl  lived  ia  ft  fff»d  dd 
chftfciMni  fiear  to  our  village.     The  eldest,  MacbmMelle  Manai^  -imK 
manied  to^  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  had  gone  awi^  with !»»» tii» 
Saints  know  where,  but  a  long  way  off,  for  it  was  in  the  tune  of  y^potaoB; . 
and  we  were  at  war  with  hsdf  Europe  then.    Y<umg  Manm  toe  eofy 
SOD,  was  a  eaptahs  in  die  same  regiment;  he  was  also  away»  with  it(  taik 
Mademoiselle  Emma  was  the  only  one  left  at  home,  |M  laedliin  \itm* 
modier  doted  on  her.     A  fine,  uooming  young  lady  she  vas^  wA^% 
cofoutt  Mke  a  rose:  you  might  have  taken  a  lease  of  her  life.    J|^yMr^-> 
dinie^  aheHdl  suddeoSy  iB.  Some  said  she  had  taken  eold^  od» 
die  had  Aten  somethmg  that  did  her  harm,  but  aa  inviypd  k 
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-tiM^^n,  I^^IKfV)^^ea3  in  ^  week.  Madame  wa«  nead^  ocaisd^MA 
dif  ftMF8il|1fr'^w^itift3d  to  Jiear  her  shri^  tl^.Bight  ^&t^  th^^eaAbv 
mSi  Ikkr^j^tiW^he  Cobd  Virgia  to  l>e  talceii  with  her  child*  >  Bui 
mftdame^t  anter  fiaxc^  to  the  chlit^iir  with4he  eac^  Jight^  a»it  ^  ferth- 
l»ltl^^4l*H$^^:Ml^^  ^i^  HademoiseUe  Emma  ^hoidd  be  exhibited^' 
:?  j#£Dl^|^#;kirtftl]^,^  pt^  Rose,  whose  cheek,  was  f«ttN»g  «8  white 
tf»ito7%i6t^/''#ie  woomn  having  stoppei^ 

'^  I  was  bat  a Jittle  child  fhen,  mademoiselle,  as  jou  wm;f  wippogf,  for 
it  was  in  1812,  but  my  aunt  sent  for  me  up  to  thedl4teac^.to  asskt. 
'Aie^AM^'keep  many  servants;  my  aunt  had  only  <Hie  under Im^ 
bendes  die  old  gardener,  for  Jdadame  Marsae  was  not  ricbi-  so  I  was  put 
to  4^  liiair  It  dbuld;  ^  My  faith !  I  shall  pever  fcc^et  it :  it  wm  Oie  firsi 
thing  of  the  so^t'I  had  seen.  They  dressed  the  (xm^  u^  in  wh  wlute 
rolwi^'^ttlil  i^  her  bridal,  with  flowers  and  jewels,  and  white  glovet  aocl 
white  satin  ^^oes.  And  then  she  was  pkoed  uprig^  at  tlie  #nd  ef  the 
gMMt'ltami,  and  all  the  neighbouring  people  for  miles  round,  all  tiie 
rich,  {und  as  many  of  die  poor  as  could  get  admission^  came  to  vkit  her. 
]S3^aiC»t  ^t^ped  m^  into  the  room,  and  I  was  there  for,  I  should  thial^ 
five  minutes.  It  had  the  strangest  effect !  That  dressed-up  dead  thii^, 
at  On^  end,  and  the  live  people,  all  dressed  up  in  their  best  too,  and 
nAosdy  lo^oMog  white  and  awestruck,  coming  in  at  the  other.  There 
w«ea  Idng^table  going  down  the  room,  and  they  walked  once  found  it, 
lodkil^  at  her  as  they  passed,  and  going  out  in  silence.  I  don't  thmk  it 
wlitf  the  l^ttg,  mademoiselle,  for  that  aunt  of  mine  to  send  a  timid  young  . 
cMI^  il€  ^s  then,  to  see  such  a  sight;  but  she  was  always  indulgent  ' 
to  flie^  tfiBfil*thoi:^t  it  would  be  a  treat.  I  could  scarcely  keep  down  my>  s^> 
teirov  whibl  I  stayed  in  the  room,  and  I  am  sure  I  must  have  looked  j 
white  afid  shocking  as  Mam'selle  Mary  does,  just  now.  I  did  not  d 
to  go  about  in  the  dark  for  long  afterwards,  and  I  could  not  ovei^et  ^,  _ , 
fe^tt^  for  years.  Though  I  have  seen  many  such  a  sight  since,  ni^pf 
have  stayed  upon  my  memory  as  that  first  did.     I  did  not  seem  to  ^s^ 

much,  at  the  time,  either :  I  never  looked,  but  once,  to to  that  por^v^^ 

the  t^om.  where  the  bridal  robes  were."  X*' 

"  But  why  dress  them  in  bridal  robes  ?"  questioaed  Rose,  breathles&ly. 

"  Ai  a  symbol:  that  they  are  going  to  be  the  bride  of  Heavea#  .*At 
Ieaft|  &at  is  the  interpretation  I  have  always  put  upon  it,  mademoiselle," 
axMMifte'Mrbman. 

^  The  first  one  JTever  saw,"  interposed  Louise,  jealous  that  ^  nurse 
algtffct  ha¥e  iSt  fhe  talking,  <^  was  a  young  priest  who  died  at  Guines. 
Slay*-*I^^don^  iMnk  he  was  quite  a  priest,  but  would  have  been  li  he  had 
liVeo.  Slf  ilame  was  ^^odore  Borne.  He  died  of  an  aocident  t»  his. 
habdl  and'  they  made  him  hold  a  reception  after  death.  I  have  nerer 
sean  bcrt;  two  beside  him.  One  was  the  sister  of  the  Count  Plessit,  a 
kdlf  flboat  forty,  but  she  had  never  been  married;  and  the^other  was  a 
yoang  g;ir!,  the  daughter  of  a  couple  who  kept  a  genaral  funudni^  sbop^ 
nired  out,  and  sold" ftimiture/  and  that;  and  a  mini;  of  moaey  they  had; 
mtffei  WaSTft  she  dressed  out,  that  girl !  She  was  an  only  ehild,  po6ts 
things,  afeid  tlfey  spared  no  money  on  her  reception.  Her-  veil  waa  reid. 
BrUoMls;  and  her  dt^ss  was  half  covered  with  Bruaseb  he^^  and  liM^^ 
spilgt  ef^i^nge^Uossoms,  and  bo^s.  of  white  satin  i^ibbon.  l^i|«Qne 
ne?erMlf  with  &e "custom  till  she  came  to  these'  parts:  slie  says  they 
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474  Th  Bmf^m. 

4iwBtfgp»» MM  " 

At  Am  ii¥MMBt,  AitSae  ttinwd.  Loii]M'i.toBeMeiftoHp#dflt4iad«B 
if  it  hid  faMO  Aot  thmi;h,  asd  Ah0  AMw  mde  ft  ^tfwfc  to4»«^ 
oftbebed.    She  wM^niifciB,  wsA  waaiidiw  aM»A  nui^wwd. 

A«4U»viie«Mpiittng<domtbi4tajnddiet^^       Dc-B 

who  had  been  tirikiog  in  tb»  othir  Mam,  OMM^n  4e  lodk  at  AAdke 
hefim  be  qaktad  the  hoMe.  She  MSi^iiite  ewiMbh,  and  flaidvsbe  felt 
laeateaqr*  Intbebattkof  bis  leans^,  the  awne  gimw^ot  io^rfato^ 
bin  io  Me  ilairaaie,  Adeline  pot  oui  her  band  aad  tanohai  Maiy  €lair> 
wfaofNiaaowftandinghy  the  bed*  HerToiee  wafveij&iatyaDa  Jivy 
bid  (o  lata  ckMe,  to  baer  what  she  liid. 

<<  I-*^wai  Hit  aJeep  when  Loniee  mA-^AmL  I  heaad  it  Ifarjr! 
4a  oat  let  it  ha  dene." 

MiM  Garr  felt  nuieh  dittiMiad.    She  hnaw.  net  what  to  jar. 

'<  I-^I  am  nuse  nothing  will  be  done  Aii  yen  de  not  wish,  AdeSmey" 
jba  fteauBaiad.  ''  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  mimpaiabowien  <»iibe 
imrtofLomfe.    ShiUIipeak  to  Hadamede  GartelUr 

^  Kot  now*  Wb«a  I  am  dead— ^you  will  aee  if  tbey  aremakin^  fce- 
fewtioar  -epeik  to-mamma  then." 

^Do  jaei  let  thie  distraw  you,  Adeline/'  piaceeded  Jfary^*  wishing 
Xioniie  bad  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  betafe  dke  had  intpsdnaed  so 
udittiar  a  subject  in  Adeline's  heeriag.  ^  Baiy  npoa  it,  ateiy  wuh  of 
yours  will  ba JBacndly  weycted.'' 

<'  It  dom  net  distrem  me,''  was  the  feeble  reply.  "^  Bat  I  wonld  nObsr 
be  left  in  pMee,  aft«r  dasA." 

Madame  de  Casiella  bad  boMi  eonreyed  to  her  bed*diMni)er  an  faonrer 
two  piwnoQsl^,  for  her  hsfimnsA  gnet  distaibed  Adjliae,  and  Agnes  de 
Beanfoy  remained  with  oer  sieler,  endeiArourin^,.fov  perstiasioni  and  re- 
flionstvanees,  to  keep  her  theae.  Old  Madame  ae  aeaxSay  was  expeeted, 
and  a  little  hef<»e  five,  M.  de  Castrila  went  to  the  laiWiur  station  to 
xeoetve  her.  During  his  ahsenee,  Rose  and  Mary  were  in  the  drawlogs- 
room,  when  the  old  servant,  Silva,  eame  in  with  a  letter  on  a  jahrer. 

<'  Pour  qui  ?"  demanded  Mary. 

"  Pour  Madamoiselle  Boee  Ebriing,"  responded  the  old  man. 

Ease^  who  was  sitting  befeee  the  £re,  with  her  feet  on  the  fonder, 
took  the  letter,  without  turning  her  head  to  look  at  it,  and  threw  tt  oa 
iheteUe. 

^'  That  worrying  Mary  Anne !  There's  no  end  to  her  letters :  aad 
tbey  are  nothing  hut  proi^  lectures  of  admonition.  K  diey  Aink  I  am 
going  to  answer  all  sne  chooses  to  write,  they'll  find  their  mistaka.  ff 
mamma  made  it  a  eondidon  for  a  double  almiraaee  fer  me,  I  wouldn't 
doit." 

^<It  is  not  your  ttster^e  handwriting,"  obaenred  Mary  iCarr,  wimn  Base 
bad  oeaaluded  her  tirade* 

B4ase  condescended  languidly  to  turn  ber  ejres  towards  the  epistle. 
^^  Why»I  do  beliere  it  is  nom Frank !"  she  exdatmed,  anstching  it  eat«£ 
MaryVi  hand.  ^  What  oan  he  hare  to  write  about  ?  Perhaps  grand' 
mamma's  daad,  and  has  left  us  all  a  fortune!    Bfit  it's  a  red  seaL^ 

And,  breakii^  the  red  asal,  she  dammed  hastily  orer  it 

""CoodHeaTensI  bowsiagidar!    Maryt  Mi^i" 
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^  JlM  Our  MktiiAh^  m  ^md».  Hm  e^i^taiiiiMie/^vplHA  bad 
been  pale  all  day  with  anxiety  and  the  previous  night's  watchfa^^  IMS 
now  glowing  witn  colour  and  excitennMit. 

^<iie  is  Mmmg  to  Bonkg^l  Saw  pawing  «trftBgel  Mhry^^tib  it 
be  some  unknown  sympathy  that  attndts  ham  £]|htr  «t  dys  hour  ^'^ 

"Yoiirbrolter 

^'He!  Do  you  think  his  coming  here  could  put  me  «i^  £ke  dns? 
,WlMt;att>«iMeratyiware,MiiryCarr4    14; is  Mr.  St. Jbha.    BoiiM;^. 

« <  Mr  1I9UB  JUttD^^-^Oordear  Mid  veDerdblegimdHMtligc,  wkMi  may 
«llgo«d asgels  pnmn^l — tiumgh  her  long  l\ie  ddes  heap  tts^aaintmaa*- 
Bomible  time  4>pt  «f  our  onm  untmsied  tae  wiAi «  miimidii  nniwwuiiag 
]fKM,iip{miiiyMaQiAg4wJL#nd(Uitin>  da^rs  a^gew  Shehadiaaad%«r>p«r- 
ehased^  or  in  seiie  way  prepared  for  je^  a  ^en^d  artiefe,  but  ftfhedMt* 
it  is  intended  to  represent  a  purse  or  a  bag,  I  am  unable  to  say,  bci^, 
in  ioj  liniakiatad  i^itnien^  toe  kife  Jar  Ae  one,  and  too  sniall  ht  the 
^Hhexw  A  magn^osnt  affair  it  is,  redolest  of  geld  and  filter 'beMbiMid 
duiiiBgailhB,:anditipas  Imm^  with  her  usual  Chriittnas  preaast  to  y««. 
Bfeiag  iii«  gemnmm  mood mysei^  I  ^dipped  sn  aaatiitr  liatog,  ioi^wiii^ 
your  partiality  for  feathers  and  laces,  and  every  iodiw  sait  of  4raipeiy 
^wUcb  costs  mon^.  This  ^mdeau,  dnly  fveparcd  for  titMsporiatMli,  and 
directed  for  yom,  io 4ke oare  of  Madaifce  oa  Nine,  Ibroq^t  ito'tawn,  «iid 
mms  to  httfe  liMtded  over  to  a  ^^ndam  sebeelfoUow  «f  yoUBs^  Jiiss 
Smgleton,  who  was  retombg  to  Boslogoe.  Now  ye«  haire^rec^Miitiy 
honoured  me  by«ayiiig  I  have  a  head  diat  ean  vetaia  aothing, wnd  in 
this  instance  certainly  uie  bag  and  the  commission  slifiped^lean  aat  of  it. 
In  padung  my  oai^-bag  this  MKummg,  peepaiatocy  to  starting  for 
Iseliftid,  for  whioh  dafoctttbie  i^  of  &e  globe  I  am  bo«md,  what  akoaU 
I  come  upon  but  this  unlucky  parcel.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  ci^ed 
a  Hansom,  and  galk^ied  it  to  Mss  Siagletoa's  address,  Invoking  bless- 
ings on  my  foigetiiiliieis  aU  the  wny.  Ko  gew  Miss  Sk^eton  aad  the 
Aeebdeacon  had  started  for  Bmsl^m^  I  was  walkiag  down  Bneek*- 
atreet,  on  my  ratam,  wonderif^  what  I  should  do  with  the  monej^  mmi 
who,  amongst  my  liidr  fiiends,  in  IrelaBdy  wo«M  ^come  in  for  ^e  bag, 
/when  I  nearly  xaa  over  Ered  St  JAm,  or  he  over  aae^  coaMH^aat  of 
Mivart's. 

«  * «  Why  where  have  you  heen  baiied  ?"  said  I. 

'' '  <'  At  Castle- Wafer,  for  the  last  month.  And  I  am  off  toHMliow 
-for  P^s«    Any  oommaiids  ?" 

a  (  u  I  j^M  just  think  I  had,  if  yaw*  toote  lies  throiiH^  Bodbgae." 
.And  forthwith  I  delivered  to  him  the  «iEdueky  pavodl  aad  ks  hiitoiy^ 

^*  *  So  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is.  Rose,  that  you  may  iMCpect^e  m* 
'Ceive  your  bag  sale  aad  sound.  Not  so  suse,  thoi^g^  as  to  the  dl^,  for 
'8^  Joha  is  piovBrbiaUy  aaetrtain  in  his  movements. 

*^  'I  hope  yourfiiend  Mad^noiseUe  de  Castella'a  keahh  is  uilpiovtiag. 
I  would  beg  my  remembrance  to  her,  but  have  no  doabt  I  hava  long 
irinne  gone  outof  hen*    She  has  my  best  wishes  fdr  her  reooveiy. 
"  *  Affectionately  yours,  dear  Rose, 

''What  new9  for  Adaliaa!    Gat  oat  of  the  iray,  Mbry  Caer/' 
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476  The  Reception. 

**  Rm^''  siidMiif  CiuVy  ia.i^  tpod  of  remonstrance,  ^*it  will  not  36  to 
teUher/'  ,    , 

**NatteU/he»re»cWroedBQ9fc     . 

^^  She  k  resigned  and  qmt  dowv  ILet  ]ier  £e  ^i  peace.  News  of 
him  will  only  excite  and  distmrb  ber^'* 

"Don't  talk  to  mol  iet  iqe  gp  I"  for  Mwy  had  lal^  ^old  of  ,Iier 
dftss  to  detaia  her. 

*'  II0869  you  are  doing  yery  wrong*  She  Is  almost  m  the  last  agony. 
£avihly  hopes  and  intacfsts  havo  flitted,  a,wf^."'^ 

V  You  don't  understand  these  things,''  rejoined  tlose,  with  a'curl  on 
her  lip«^^'  how*  should  you  ?  Haa  she  npt^  for  mcmths,  )been  yearning  to 
iee.himr^-^Ml  not  the  pain  of  his  cold  negleot^  Hs  sileuce/his  absencei 
hastened  on  the  grave— and,  now  that  he  Is  coming,  you  would  keep  it 
fipom  her  ?  Why  I  tell  you,  Mary  Carr,  it  will  soothe  her  he^rt  In 
.iying^."  ; 

6ba  broke  from  Miss  Carr  impetuously,  and  weni.intp  £he  bed-chamber. 
Adeline  uBdk>9ed  her  eyes  at  her  approach.  What  Jtose  said,  as  slie 
loaoed  oyer  hex  land  whispered,  Mary  Carr  could  not  hear ;  but,  even  m 
dmt  last  hour,  it  broug^  the  red  hectic  to  her  &ded  cheek.  How  wildlj 
and  eagerly  she  looked  up ! 

^  But  it  is  too  late/'  she  sighed,  m  a  troubled  whisper — ^^it  is  too 
late :  I  shall  be  gone.     If  he  had  but  come  a  day  earlier  r' 

She  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  remained  silent.  The  next  words  she 
otteredy  some  time  afterwards,  were  to  Miss  Carr. 

"  Mary—- you*^— that  which  Louise  was  saying  to-day——'* 

"Yes.     I  understand." 

''  If  mamma  wishes  It— kIo  not  prevent  it.  I — ^I — should  like  faih^  1^ 
sea  BK— ^the  wfeek  I  am.     And  then  he  could  come-^you  would  bting 


Rose  assented  eagerly,  before  Mary  Carr  could  speak., '  ' ''' '  ^ 

"  And,  otiierwise*— If  he  bad  not  been  here — I  have  teen  reflectfiig— 
that  it  would  answer  no  end  to  oppose  my  mother — what  can  it  matter  to 
me  tfaea  ?  If,!-— bad  a  child — and  she  died — It  is  possible  I  mig;^  '^iSi 
the  Bame-  1  Don't*  iniderfens.     But — you  will  bring /itm  ^'^ 

'^  Dearest  Adeline,  tes,"  cried  Rose,  *'  if  be  is  to  be  found!^  1  prcliiJi^ 
ifcioTWisokwnlor."  '-'/"   *;  /?''-^ 

^'  Aadi  newh^-deiir  fiiends  pf  my  girlhood,  Rose !  Mary  !'*  slie  mr^thed^ 
hokUiig^/ out <h^r  faai^iJSf  j'lhay^,  but  to  say  FarewciL  All  tbln^s^^ 
gnnrlagdka  around  ime.  YquJcnownot  bf>vv  gratef4jl  I  have  beeh'^ 
your  care  of  me.     You  will  think  of  me  somt! times  in  after  life/*'.'  .  "}^ 

The  t>a«9e.tbat(eQsue4  was^  only  broken  by  Rose's  sobs.     MaifV^CA 
aching  grief  was  silent.  ' 

"  ]&member--wyou  especially,  lloa^-Tthat  lifo—though  exp 
(yew  loikger  than iiune  has, bjaen—: will  n.pt.last  for  iever— but— tli^ 
beyondrit.     Tbfof  will,    E^deairour  to  i;iherit  it.     Will  you  iiotKi! 
'ftrrthelastifcne?'     ,..'..  .-    .'.  /'.Lr'.'i       T"'!^ 

<Oh  ifiJbBtff4)|unr)Mavt8  those  >reris  tba^b  beat  agamst  iKe  coV^iim  as 
lev  leaned  over  her!      ^  . '      P     -^  .(TITT  t  t,, -;7^T 


*>  Yoitnr^«iU^.,com«-^tp  ipe— in  h^f^yen,'' .  ;  'T'  f '< 

They  were  the  last  words  either  of  them  feeard  her  utter. "  '  *'' 


they  leaned  over  her ! 
*•  Yoitnr««UU<-Hsopv 
They  were  the  last 
It  was  soon  after  this  that  Louise,  with  a  solemn  face,  fdll  ^to^y 
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ioipor^ce^  threw  the  corridor-door  wide  open,  and  whispered  something 
to  the  nurse.  The latter  jum^i  SrM  het  a^^ri  ijirkst'  H  bdMid  her, 
and  dropped  down  upon  her  knees  where  she  stood.  j 

"  What  in  the  world  has  taken  her  F^^'^kddltttfed  Rose  to  Maiy  €to: 
*'  Don't  you  infers tandf"%is  '^dxf^htsiti^  answdr,  drawings  Rose 
aftgp.her^,  aj^d,  escaping  to  flie  drawing-ifooAi.  ^ 

They  saw  it  through  '^W  t)peii  do6ri  The  Ikie  of  priests,  in  their  white 
rohef,  cpmins  up  the  stairs;  the  silver  crucifix  home  before ' them ^ihe 
**  Boil  Dieu  sacredly  6overed^  from  observation.  Loi^se  sunk  on  her 
knees  in  the  passage,  as  the  aut^  had  done  in  the  room,' and  ikej  flw^ 
past  her  with  solemn  step,  tcywards  Adelh^e's  chamber,  looM^  neither  to 
the  right  npr  left.  They  hkd  come  to 'bestow  absolution,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fialth— to  administer  to  hep  tiie  Sacrament 
qf  the  <tyingv 

Adehne  had  expressed  a  hope  that  she  ^ould  rcitatnheif  consdousi^si 
to  tb^  lasi^  and  ^^he  did  so.  They  could  perceive  it  by  her  eyes,  though 
^eech  bad  left  her.  She  died  In  peace,  her  finends  and  relatives  gathered 
];ound  her  bed.  By  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night  aU  was  over- 
How  am  I  to  describe  the  next  djyr  ?  I  cannot  tell.  Louise  was  qmte 
tight,  and  the  corpse  of  Adeline  de  Castella  was  to*  hold  a  reception. 
The  following  day  afterwards  it  was  to  be  interred. 

It  was  whispered  in  the  house,  that  Signor  de  Cast^la  was  greatly 
averse  to  it,  but  yielded  the  point  to  his  broken-hearted  wife*  She  was 
French  all  over,  and  dung  to  French  customs.  It  was  a  negative  soothing, 
to  her  wild  grief  to  know  that  before  her  beautiful  and  idolised  chim 
should  be  hidden  in  the  dark  grave,  the  world  would  look  upon  her,  once 
more,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  dress  and  earthly  life. 

Before  mid-day,  a  messenger  from  Madame  de  Nino  came  to  see  Miss 
Darling.  It  was  Julie — of  Squire  Daw  memory.  She  bore  in  her  band  a 
packet,  which  Rose  had  no  difiiculty  in  divining  to  be  the  one  her  brother 
wrote- about.  And  she  also  whispered  a  demand  from  Madame  de  Nino, 
"What  time  may  she  come  to  see  poor  Mademoiselle  Adeline ?**  The 
news  of* the  "reception"  had  travelled  there,  it  seemed. 

"  It  begins. at  two  o'clock,"  was  Rose's  short  answer;-  '^Madame*  can 
cpote.at  pny  time  between  that  and  five.  Julie,  whO' brought  thisi  little 
parcel  to  Madame  de  Nino's  ?" 

t  *.*  A  t^ll,  handsome  Englishman,"  replied  Julie.  "It  was  I  who  ai>- 
f^ered  thp  gate.  He  asked  for  you,  mademoiselle ;  and  when  I  said  you 
were  not  with  us  now,  but  visiting  in  the  town,  he  left  it  with*****— 
How  stupid  1  am !"  broke  off  the  girl ;.  "1  forgot  to  give  yon  thi»  card ; 
^e,  left  it  fyf  you,  mademoiselle." 

Rose  scarcely  glanced  at  the  card.  She  knew  beforehand  it  was 
Frederick  St.  John's. 

"Did  he  say  where  he  was  stopping — at  what  hotel?" 
"  He  said  nothinfi^  else,  mademoiselle.     But  just  left  the  parcel  and 
card  with  his  compliments.   It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  this  morning/' 

"Ajad  now  that  I  know  he  is  in  the  town,"  remarked- itose  to^Mas'V' 
CatT,  after  Julie  was  gone,  "  I  shall  go  out  and^^i^  to  find  him.  Will 
you  come?"  v^-' 

"  I  don't  mudi  like  going  to  bot^s,  inquiring  sAer  gefiiketiaen/^'  hesi- 
tlix^Jfifiss  Carr.  ^*^^ 
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caHy  wmwnei  Bege,  slwiggiiy  htrafcoi^iiM«*     *<  Dd  79m  fear  1iwkoid» 
would  eat  you  ?** 

<<-Kd;  imr  :^.  St  Joha  •itiier.'^^Pras  Mcry'i  smmmlm^  nrM^  le- 
nME^B.     ^^  Boi  it  1*  not  q«ite  tbe  tittag"  for  us  to  do>  Bbati.''' 

*<  I  promised  tbat  poor  girl  I  would  feteh  him  to  amt  htm,  if  tfatm  w«» 
a  piMtittlity^  aad  fSiioli  Un  I  will/'  was>  Rom's  impnaliv^  rt|«Hider. 
'^  xba  aatd  not  cmm  ;  I  ca»  go  by  myi^  as  mM  ns^wkk  ymtJ* 

^I^"  said  Mary  Carr,  ^if  yo«i  must  go^  i  shall  afiMBi|Mmy  jomJ^ 

^Tbm  doR't.  make  words  about  i^"  saapped  Raae. 

Tha  pcapacatioiiSr  were  eomfdete,  or  aeany  so,  beforo  diey  wtst'oii^  cat 
iheir  8M»eh  of  Mr.  St  John.  The  pptpetrttiionsl  The  In^nloB^  ihm 
raoBK  nast  to  die  ono  in  whteb  die  died)  was  laid  omk  for  l£»  rintort,  a 
barrier  being  carried  down  the  middle.  The  door  between  thertaniraoma' 
wAsaioaid  and  fastened,  and  Adaline-  w«a  pkoad  ag^uast  it^  upnght> 
staading,  nearly  facing'thedoor  by  whick  dia  visitoB^wai^eatai  ntaniiU 
iag-aa£f  mwttag  toraceiflre  tkem.  I  eaanot  tsll  vow  haw>  thtty  fimiil  aaA 
supported  her;  I  do  not  know  ai^  of  the  datanls^  aad  I  dii  nat  wida. 
MarjpCair  bokad  in,  oaoey  tathe  bedmhasibev^  wkib^tkaywaw  daneang 
harr  tiw<  nwsa  waa  standuig^  ba&ra  tka  upright  oaipaa,  wypaftiuy  ik 
against  her  shoulder,  harown  head  twnad  aa^  fimn  i^  aM.dbahair« 
diowai  staod  bakiiid,  dMssiagf^  its  hair.  It  waa  rawltiiy  wdi^  calibg^ 
fastilaavoldiigideaay  aod  Msapy  tuaaed  side  a»  ska  pi^ai  tlwdasr  kitwaaii* 
hfipand  tAia^ng^.  Ska  was  fbfoad  to  Icmk  agMOittlfa  waH  bvaano; 
moBMntSi  to  reeovar  fron»  l^e  fkiataasa  that  faadr  stolaa  oatr  hmu 

^Wkal  hotd  do  you  maaa  to  tPy-V  dl»  iii^uiaid^  o€^  ilaaa  am  tki^K 
went  oat.« 

"^I  ikall  jby  thami  all  in  smtnmdm  but;  wbal^m  fiadHM^^  ww4fce 
^We  wil(  go  t»  ik»  Hatri  daa  Baiaa  fiat:  ba  k  prakaWy 


BDge»  whan  Aay  rsaahadt  it^  walkad  baWy  laAiw  thn\  jmi  Anumimm 
standing  tkaasy  with  »imfMA  on  Im  am» 

''  Monsieur  de  Saiat  Jbhn,"  baganr  Rati^  <<  aat-ilt  iluHBdiiiafc?* 

'^'VfGbKt  (fid  you  {deaaa  to  sagr,  nisi:?''  letunadi  &a  laaa,  BfcBbf^nh, 
e^idhatly  not  undarstaodiug  bar. 

<<  Oh,"  said  Rose.  <<  Is  a  gentleman  of  the  naaaia  ofcSk  JbkttL8tapp«i|f^ 
haaaP*-^ 

^r  briiefo*  he  ia,  miss ;  I  wffl>  imfiirei''*  mpKad  the  waitei 
towafdb'  the  '^  bweau."    Rose*  fbllawed  him  witk  bar  ayaa 

^Mft  St.  John  is  stopfdng^  l^re,. kdtes,^^  said  tBa^roaPf^iiatunuB^  ^ 
a  key  in  his  hand.     "  He  arrived  this  m<»niag,  by  tin  fioHuatoottulMHut^ 
aad'na  leaves  to*ttight  for  Parti.     He  is^twt  just  BOia«'^ 

^^  Out !"  cried  Rose  impatiently,  not  expecting  (hihi  ffaaliiniiraa  ta.har 
wishes,  ^*  where's  he  goneF 

^'Vl%y,  ladies,  if  s  quite  impossUiiafbruaito  koofw^  whapaallUnar  raitors 
go  to^in  1^  day/'  remonstrated  Ihe  maa»  "  ^Saaif^  Aanaamaaij^m. 
atmaal^timas^" 

'^  We-  want  to  see  Mr.  St.  John  on  most  urgent  hasioafli,^  paasiatsf. 
Rose — ''  business  that  admits  of  no  delay.  If  you  could  but  giimam  aai/ 
idea^ where  to  find:  him?'' 

''  I  am  very  sorry,  miss,  I  wish  I  could.     He  may  be  am  ihmjpesBf^  orr 
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li»  wmtf  W  goB^  ovttff  t&  CaffciKe^  or  l»  ma^  haire  irdked  up  to  the 
adammf*'  tH,j)l«eeeTef3rwide  apoit.  If  jron  wo€^  like  to  goto  hUfooni 
aMi  waity  ladits,  I  favv*  bfot^ttfawk^.     It's  oalj  on  th«  first  floor." 

^  Whst^  to  be  doB^  Mny  CoRr  r  8»d  Roi^  atoiipiog  hor  foot  ia. 
pMUi  inpttkiMKei^ 

^DeB^i  ask  me^"  wtoraed  Mavj;- ^dor  M.  j^oa  ^oase.  It  ig  yoor 
eaMAtiiaiy,a»tr.mfflie.'' 

Bow  bektaito^  lookmg^  at:  the  flratty  iifaoa  st^  tlie  key,  theo  at  Mary 
CSttrr.  Wo«ld  flho  lupw  g^eme  to  his  room  ?  TWeVsMy  knowh^,  for  at 
iMK^BiDiiMitt,  ^»k)  diMdd.tui»  into  t^  yard  witk  i^  ligiit,  qtatk  aUp,  litat 
Mr.St.  JoinvUmMli 

libt  <iu»gad< — no4>  a  wbit  oiiatig^^  Thensamo  kigb^  aristocratic  bear- 
ing; the  same  distinguished  beauty  of  form  aid  face  ;  tbw  saiiio  attfdc^ 
tvNumaiuMs^^poMedBUig^for  all,  so  inrenitiUe  a  faseioa^cMii 

Rose,  in  a  somewhat  confused,  anything  but  an  explanatory;  givetisg^ 
sud  she  had  come  to  request  his  aooompttByifig  her  fbv  half  la  hoaf,  on 
lMmete>o6  imfKoteice  ;  .andii^  amodier  mmiieat  tbey  were  a&^imlkiiig 
dttwitfthe^stMetti^^eAen^^ 

^i^thwirif  yol»  had  come  itt*  »  UnvrvMixtm  later,,  yon  woidd  hvre^ 
fowMb  mt  m  yrnr  apafteeate,"  said  Bose  to*  him^  ^  At  least,  mpelL^ 
Mary  Carr  was  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of  our  going  into  the  hot^^atd* 
ttyiayMW  hr-  ytm. :  I  suppose  she  would,  have  TWSk<  $mvy  hadUI  goiM^^  to 

&ia»glied-*-4iift  old^low,  m«Hiial  hm^^- 

**  If  yomhoirm any  iatora^atooiuft,  Mr..  Sib^  John,,  perhaps  y^c^colM 
gpviE  MaoTf  a]ipointid  ooa^f  the  asMidaof  hoMur,"  woDt  on  Rose;  ^  She'd 
shine  in  that  line,  being  such  a  stidderfor  pmdeiy'  and-oliqtislto^  Hoick 
yiMrt^ttgne^Mtsyr:  yea  ki^vr  you  aied' 

*^f  thmrhtyeu  weze^both  to  hate  rt^suvnod  to  EngiaiiA  befiir0<thM^'* 

<<  WeslM&b» the«^ is  a fevr  dayy  n^'  aaswectd  Bose^  '<  Jbre yoor 
gewrt^ffiatoa^long'stAyiu  FimsB" 

'^  litUok not,  itf  Pterisy"  he  obee»te4*  ^  tl^ugh^  it  nni^  be  scHne^ttmev 
before  I  get  back  to  ILoudom  My  old  notingi  kyv«  o£  tra^l  hem  eeme 
upon  me,  and  I  tlunk  I^shaS  gratify  iti  A  fBoftd^of^  mimr  leoivest  I^aris 
uiMtlwwlfi  OB^  his  wty  to  e^oie  t»e  Holy  LsMdy  and  I  &el  indJifiled  to 
aiioompMf  hloi." 

"  Why,  you  may  be  away  a  year  or  two  a*,  that*  zetel"    eadamedr: 

''' Aftd  pfobaibly  rimBi  B^  I  hfl»re  not  finsdly  made  up  mf  Mind.  If 
I  «kn'tf(^  a  ^»r  wetdcfr  wHl  see  lae  bai&  iii^  Ebgkndv'^ 

"  It  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  upon  the  point  of  mamtegtr  witfl  Secait 
BUtai/dJbTfgy*  ifcougbt  Rose  to  herself  Fov  a  wonder;.  ^  did  net  make 
it'ipqaeBlibn  to  hitti.' 

But  not  a  word  o^inqufiy  ftQm^ hi«i4illter  Ad^ine !  And  y««,  a  ferw  moa^ 
MiiDe;  tfaey^hadbeea OA  the  ueaMBStaiid  dearwtt  torms^  htA'a^fem  hours 
remoyed  from  the  closest  tie  thiA  can  ^Hst  in  this  w^ld-^thsEt  of  lAan  audi 
wife.  Oh,  dw  chauges'diat  take^  fdace^  ia  thi$  tvansitory  wopM  of  oitfs ! 
/8lfo(tpwdead,  sleeping^  well  after  life'rfitfol  ^er,  and  he  waa  walking 
ther^  iiFall  the  pomp  aoA  pride  i^^dstsaee^hacfightify  indflfefeat,  sever 
uirfMMdiug  sei^fap  as^to  ads:  wbet^wr  she  was  nncyied  to  anothssy  or  whether 
flheairaeiSMi^or  dMJL 
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And  90^  Urn  nacM  tbe  ^^^^ifm^  of  iSiff^r^iGmdU,  tM.^Ab^mi 
the  court-yara,  St  Joba  ud^w^i^wittifJiQradie^wttrKg^itigL  Inlt' mxeA^hm^ 
remembered  lie  had  never  gone  to  the  house 'h»t^Q^0^^iMidJ;hea  ib^vad. 
at  night,  and  ia,8ip9apdy  Mtis?»e«U;it«Ma^«^  f  Tta^i^^       ikwjflaeei 
wid,e  open.     SUva  stood  on  9Ae  riSb  oiiit^  huFfii^wigA,  wdi^^t)iM^^^ 
oppositje  ta  him,  w4  a»  ^  yfmm  i4|itte»Tpia8«fl  i)e&reki.ihcAy  •  tfteje 
bowed  to  each  group  in  silence.     It  was  the  manner  o£giecbi]|ii^^iliea^^ 
Mr.  St.  John,  inking  with  Rai3e,'{Hii^iiM«di<lf>fle  tQi4»[d[oaE)vb«t  tUfii'lie 
caught  right  of  Sil^a,  ig[)ddw^Mhw*»  .iiawfeiHiiiia^ 
ft  pleasant  look :  St.  John  had  always  been  a  favourite  ^hith»  KJiiilc  Hi  ^ 
servants,  and  just  thw^n.lUfary  G|afr>fti^l)icm>-J8wdirsnrmp9«lauBOf  a^/  * 

<<  Why  haR^  }U)^  i^rpiigb^  Vfm  hamS^.  'deDMUdBdfMmJBtf.'!  JokHtof^Bdito. 

<^I  have.! zu>t.  brought  yovk  vith^oA /a  mQAlY^(>Mr^&.:i Jdiiittii^iiiip^: 
cpme  In  with  me/* . .     ,  .<      ■■  .     f.  ■    -i  .n'ni.  .)8  ,iM  no  bntjtl 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  he  said,  very  coldly.  ,lI^*aiMl 

<<  I  cannot,"  ans^in»oed  Bose.'  ^'  {^  you  'iUoV-I  i^dcOdi  go{dn£a)^ 
after  you  to  all  ^he  hptejs  in  the  towsH^astl  sbodd^hftveidnssilMd  S^bt 
fojuind  your-Jihocking  Mwy  Carr  a&d  *he  witttess,  «i]^  oiittheir  ^oAidbs 
of  propriety^  witho];it  an  w^genfc  motive?  Cobm  nhof^twe/Btd  Mltni6tA 
ing  the  entrance."  .      ^.    u^    »  o.fhi/j  v  *ib 

Mr.  St*  John  indeed  saw  tbiU;  a.grotip  ofsevevldlaffibsi^ere.gBBlfaestoidkl 
close  behind  him,  waiting  to  go  in,     fie  stepped  iaside  thar^lialLt-^dHul  * 
no  other  alternative -^aud  so  allowed  them  to  pim^    They  laoveddii^isfe- 
lessly  towards  the  broad  staircase  ;  but  he  drew  asider'mlh  Hdse;      ^J  '^^    ' 

^^Rose,  this  is  beyond  a  joke,"  he  said.  '^\^y  did  ^od  hrin^lite 
iiBre?     I  will  wish  you  good  moEning."  •  '^f  ib  ilt- 

'.^'  Indeed,"  nhe  muro^ured,  dasping  her  hands  in  agiibatikta^aiMbSajnlig' 
them  on  Hs  an%  in  her  fear  lesty  after  all,  he  should  esaofie  hkt^'^iiMi' 
is  no  joke.     Do  you  suppose  Mary  Carr  would  lend  herself  to  one  $^^aii8.^ 
she  came,  with  Vf^e,.    Pwy  <^me,iip-stmrs  with  «e,  Mr,  St.  J*h«."t*o  i"" 

"  You  foEg^t^"  he  ^gaP*  in  answer  mare  to  hot  etidrnt:  vMBkama^ 
thaatp^h^  :wprd9^  "  ^bSt^r-fWrtfeting  aside  any  objeciawi'ljBByexiwdfetiee 
— my  presence  here  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  fartlik)^'''     ■  ^  ^'  **.uii^  ^b 

"  You  will  not  see  them,"  she  replied.     *'  I  afitaix.it.^i        ^    '  ^< '^  ' 

"Who  a];ea]Uh^al^eeQp)f  goingfip  the  stMsTlie^itid,  iookipig^oti, 
in  9.mBmJm^^„t^i  mmi^^j^^mms  sfle«tly  bowed  itt  %<Siiara:^    "Jt/ 
flBBejowEJce  f  xw^idnr^^ajfTv,       /       -  .t   '  .-    -^^-Jf   -;  ns  uol  *^ 

^^It  IS  one,"  said  Rose;  -^^i^venth^ieas,  the  fiuaiij^^  not  liojd  qis^^ 
^Iher^^cpiQ^s  ^a<Ume  (j^If»K>l>shQ  ididireetic^  tboitt^stmt^edeaf'Sers 
towards  lis,  and  I  sballoatc^.U,  for  sta^tig  whisptringiitrathr  ydm^ 'i  Jk^l 
oome,  Mr.  St.  John."  ,,:.  --i-  '  --t'  ,)"tt  iUwoii?. 

, "  I  cannot  unde]»(a94  jail,  thisi^  Bose*    'J^a^ses  Tuiftors  ofldckiflg  ^liSe 
hou9^,  while,  ^ou^ay,  the  ffimijy  are  not  iristtiievi  iWn^  do  "twYdComir 
then?.    Wlay40.ym^i^^meuymfiii^iimieki^^^  7ii'  I'  turw 

"  'There's— thereWa  fiaim  wp^stai^iit^^jd^^'' a^n^afat»edlJBL^a•t  ^fHuite  * 
is  why.  th^ycp^e-    A¥d.Iwantty!Ottrfo^«»i^it.n  '    t*         J  ^    /^i^roJ" 

«  A  flowWrfflhow ?" (fi^ii JJfr-  St^j  Joh%«TO^rfw^**9Aiii^yU'  .j.q(uiijj  / 

'^  A  fivded  pne,!'  /ni^^rimur^.  B^se».  ^  ^Jteritooki  ihb^haody  ami  dremMi 
towards the,.s^ai|^e....:J^sj?$ii¥ineritK^  liis^dtep  rebolaiiiii  i  " 

At  the  head  of  ijje ssAairs  4h^  fic^  A(jvy,€irp«v<  9her;f](iaBd  »^4& 
hand  a  small  sealed  parcel.     "  A  commission  was  entrusted.tiMilift  j«flQl^r' 
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dajyMx.  \B^  Jolm,"  sheiofceetvtfcl  i  '4i  tmr  t6  deliver  Ais  into  your  own 
bands.  I  did  nptifaink'So  0OOA  to  fitd  on  opportunity  of  executing  if. 
]thavealioaineesag?ek^*-»*^'^"    •■   '  ' 

"Whwh  you  wltt'giri  him  presently/'^inteiTupted  Rose. 
<^  ^Q  id  diiB  ^wft?'^  €«elaimed  Mr.  St,  John.    He  glanced  at  the 
seal^  '^^  A«'OL..<le^C^vj"'fae  tiimed  it  ronnd,  and  looked  at  th^  strange, 
^Swlinr  address; 

^^Ndt  m^^pryAelegaxki  sapeito^ption,"  he  observed  carelessly,  bs  he 

slipped  thdf>£b^<ihto  tbj  hrea6t-po<A:et  of  his  coat,    ^^  I  don't  recognise 

AeiMBidwiitiii^#  ^J:w      :    •  :  ' 

''Yet  yomwtt^qonoe 'familiar  with  it,  Mr.  St  John,**  ,       " 

^^Ohi^'n«rfe{.!'.^3ins*feiiedhe»''  **  Not^  eertainly,  to  my  recollection.'' 

They  were  now  at  the  door  of  the  drawingwtodm.     Kose,  feeling  ,8ick 

a«dii3rrififiQl)at.l&eilEoi]gIft  of  what  she  was  gttkig  to  behold, laid  a 

band  on  Mr.  St.  John,  as  if  doubting  her  own  capability  to'  ^iiimprt 

herself.  -;'  ^  J  >..  f.ru,  v.r^' 

„  *'. AfO  yofi  iE'??^  'be  tnofnired^loekiog  at  her  pale  ftkte.         '  '        ' 
'  ^A  A  bMfawntiary^intiiess/^  she  mnaiQaured.     "  It  is  going  off.'* 

Itwas  to'ithe  riglit^at  t^  other  end  of  the  room  as  they  entered^ 
Jli  Bat  they^eould  not  tee  it  distinctly  or  for  a  raon^ent  together,  as 
they  turned  to  follow  the  crow;d,  so  many  persons  were  pushiqg  by  them 
j«8t  diffl®.  Mr.^t  J(^,  who  was  taller  than  most  persons  present, 
obtained  a;  moretdisiinet  view  than  Rose. 

" Wlioifl  that-^-standuig  yonder— receiving  the  company?'  he  asked,'; 
hastily.     *' It  looks  like-^— no ;  it  cannot  be.     J*  it  Adeline  ?"  V, 

"  X^  ^  ^  A^Hne  de  Castella,"  replied  Rose,  under  her  breathy  ^^^ 
teeth  chattering.     "  She  is  holding  her  reception.'*  >^vv 

Adefi]to>  €fe>  Casietta.  Did  the  name  strike  oddly  upon  Mr.  St.  JoJ^l)" 
But  if  it  did,  hfcrw  then  came  he  not  to  ask  why  it  was  not  Adeline  de^    - 

chasse?  '     ':    \  l^  ;■ 

"Yoii  have  deceived  me,  Miss  Darling,"  he  said,  in  a  severe  ^iilJe; 
''^^9n* assured  me  the  fiindly  were  not  here.     What  meann  all  this?'*^^';; 

'^' They  are  not  here,"  whispered  Rose,  whose  fiice  and  fip&  were  ^iffjt  \ 
as  white  as  those  of  the  dead.  "  y        '- 

"Not  here!     There  stands  Adeline."  ;     _        "  ''  /  '\ 

<^  Yesy  irufe ;  Addtae,**  ^e  murmured.  ^  But  #ie  Will  lio*^  spea*  to 
you.     Yourrt^y^n  will  pass  and  look  at  her;  ,as  We  look  at  a  picture^*' 

"You  are  taJking  nonsense,  Rose.  Not  speak  to  me?  how  can  ,i^e  ' 
hdp  it^  if  you  Idras^lMimjel  me  to  approaeh  ?"  ,  '  , 

,  <«  Trust  me  for^onoe,  Mr.  St.  John,^  replied  Rose,  0m^  i$he  ^^^  his 
aim^  fonh^  WOiM^Juive  turned  bade.  *'  Adeline  will  not  s|]^ak  to  you — 
she  will  not,  as  I  live  and  breathe."  ^ 

Pardy  from  the  diffioalty  of  retreating,  for  they  were  in  the'  line/  of  , 
adranee,  not  in  that  formed  for  returning,  according  to  {he],  ^jrrange-^ 
ments  of  the  room,  por^y  in'  eomplianoe  with' Rose  Dlu^g^  aritaji^jl' 
eaznestness,  abdpatUy  yieldii^gtohM  own  curiosity,  whJ^ih  ^aslj^wimng 
intensely  excited,  Mr.  St  Jdhti  contifiuedhis  way,  ever  and  anbn  ca]ic^^' 
a  glimpse  of  tjbe  iligid  fintb  opposite,  Befc^re  winch  all  were  fflii^j^.',  ^  ' 

^Rosef  he  ex^laimed,>involtinta3%,r^^it  <»imnot  b6  Adelihe^'  iAiUd^Vet 
it  is  lifc»her!T  Whois  itf    fPiathM    How  stiran^  she  looks  1*  '  ; 

MSfae  hasbefur^il^  youtse^*^ (stiivei^d  Rose,  " and^^is  mDch^^tteitiiated.  , 
Butit^^Adelinei.^-'-'^*^''-'  -'  -  -  <-  -^  .  ^-  '  ' 
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ThjytNW^'Hiiiiy  up  witft  b&f,  sad  Ron^  n  heir'terror,  not  BMiiig^  y^ 
ditr«d'l#lMkaltlto8igktyC)ini|^  tatiwarm  of  Mr.  Ite  John.  H*w«ff 
gaang  on  her — ^Adelioe^  and  hu  face^  nerer  ver^toffi  ftnri  tamed  of  m 
yet  pder  hue  tJiNHi  conmoo. 

OlHy  dw  lioh  aadflowxBj^mhcvinwhidifliejfaaiddedcedher!  wUte 
latfaiV  eeywed  with  eoMf  lace ;  white  ribbons^  white  flowvrs^  eTetytfaing^ 
about  her  white ;  the  festive  attire  of  a  bride,  adorning  Ae-tipriglft'dea^ 
wad  ibe^  Aeack  worn  sod  wasted  I  A  narrow  band  dt  white  satin  was 
MSiii  tighdy  nnder  the  chin,  to  ptvfent  the  jaw  falfing,  but  it  wasjmtij 
nidden  by  the  hair,  and  the  wreath  of  flowers,  and  the  vwA  that  mmted' 
behind  her.  Never,  in  healthy  had  man  beaatifal  ringhrtt  been  seeti  on 
Adeline^ tim  iimj  liad  set  iferth  now,  to  shacfe  those  hollow  cheeks;  hut 
flil'th«  Tiiri>ies9*o#  her  dressy  and  the  flbwing-  hair,  couMnotr  conceai  ihe 
Ifhaelliiwia'of  the  feal»reB,or^of^  the  fbed  stave  of  the  g^^  Te^ 

Hf  die  eonlov*  of  the  tee,  there  waa*  something  stSI  ihei^tessively  beau- 
tiful. To  a  stranger  entering  the  room,  unsuspecting  the  truth,  as  Mr. 
St  John^  she  looked  like  one  ktoMfy'i^^  fearfulfy-stranffe;  and  how  was 
Mr.  St  John^  whoi  had  never  heatvt  of  die  custsm,  to  dmne  die^tmth? 
did  dnridi^-  oe^ur  tO'  Im  that  Adefoe  war  standtxir  in  the  rar  ^pot 
fmit0  he  had  uift  met  Bmt,  a  yest  before  f  Did  Ae  stneise^  giooni]^ 
rileace'Stnl^on^ea^epoBhiio,  putthtgoneinmindof  ftfionnndf  or  a 
^ iMg** IB-slate,  lathef'diaira'gay  iec<Aiiion  r 

Idr.  St.  John  went  dose  up^  and  hidtbd  in  ftm^  of  her;  Boer  by 
Hn(  shaking ^fimalMNid  to  foot.  Forgst^g,  ptfMiljr,  wieat  Bese  had 
said,  that  m  fmM  not^enerii  to  hhn^  or  elw  ofaeyhig  die^iiBpulse'rf  dte' 
awiinat^  hb  MechaBically  rod  out  Im  hand  to  Adeline;  botdnnrwasno 
answering  impulse  on  her  part 

9e*etood meted  .to  ike  ^vot^*  his  eyea  ruiiuing  lapiH^  tnferneK  flli^ 
glaaned  dowB  e»  the  flounces  of  the  ridk  lace£>ess;  tfaeywaadered  npt9 
her  face — it  was  the  first  dose,  full  view  he  had  obtuned  of  it  Ebr  saw 
dm^sat,  1^1^  fisataves;  die  uonwtkAaMe  stare^criPthe^anyefr;  am^  with 
a  rushW  seoaatimr  of  syteninr  awe  and  terfor,  ^e'teiernle^tradii  Iruet 
nfrntMshrmm. 

That  it  was  not  Adeline  de  Castella,  but  her' eoSMir  wMcK  atoof 
diere. 

Hawau  «'9tr0Bg-iaBidedman--^mattfitdegiv0irtO  fatrayMi  ft^ngs, 
<Mrto  soRviMaarto^eaiMq^  bsyead  hst  own  eoiitit>r^  yet ho'sCaggefed,  new^ 
agaiiist  the'  watt  by  her  side,  aad  fWH  dewn  in  a  Ma6etg4k.  Itose, 
alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  what  die  had  doae^  hiaat  iutetear^  and, 
IdaeeMag  down*,  hmnr  to  roh'hia  hanAi. 

*H^peniliewinduw8'  gi-ie  some  sor  hefe,*^  calM  oii^fitde  Mbnsieinf 
Durante,  who  had  come  all  the  way  firom  Ottrohx>ve  to  siBe  titer  of^ 
•^Hwi's  a  geatlsnan.  in-  as  attadt  f^  apoplexy'.'^ 

'HSediiBg'  of  the  sevt,**^  Betomed'  an*  Bnglidmnn^  wiio  nmiH  one  dNb 
awupawy  ;  *^1ki  haeftmited,  diat^ff  iM.  Hiere's^  ifo^oame  for  ahtm^  ymtng 
lady;  i  sappoaaheoaaiein^  not  hnowix^  what  hawse  going  to  see^  and 
tiw  skeek  o^ferpM^weved  hnn.    See;  he  revives  ahea^.** 

Conscmaness-eameto  Mr:  St  John;  He  rosedowly,  shoe^falDawi^ 
a  »ahiiddmig^  and  wWi  a  hart  wild,  yeamibg*  rianceat  t*e  dead, 
fell  into  1^  £ne  of  die  retreaters.  Bat  it  was  m5s  Carr  wl»  r»w 
detiand  ham  JHr  had  oecurred  to  her,  that  if  die  failed  to  give  Aii£ne's 
last  message  then,  she  might  not  speedily  find  another  ugpOitaaaity. 
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^*  The  address  on  tfie  p«d»i  wa»  in  ker  hmdwritiagy  Mr.  St.  John," 
she  whispered ;  '^  dte  wrote  it  yesits^jy  but  a  few  hours  before  she  died. 
She  charged  me  to  say  that  ererylinDg  is  there,  exc^t  the  ring,  which 
has  never  been  off  her  finger  since  you  placed  it  there,  and  w31  be  buried 
with  her ;  and  ta  tell  you  that  she  had  been  erei  &ithfiil  to  you ;  as  in 
life,  so  unto  death." 

Mr.  St.  John  listened,  and  nodded  in  reply,  with  the  abstracted  air  of 
one  who  answers  what  he  does  not  hear,  touching  unconsciously  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  where  I'liy  the  parcel.  He  then  passed  on,  fol- 
lowing in  die  wake  of  the  crowd,  wka  weie  makiig  deir  way  from  the 
room  and  from  the  house. 

^'  He  is  a  fine  young  mira  thovgb,'*  exclaimed;  Ml  Durante,  looking 
after  St.  John  with  eyesr  of  adibiration.  **'Biit  he  is  very  pale :  he  has 
scarcely  recovered  himsetf.'* 

^^  To  think  that  he  shoidd  have  dre^^d,  short,  at  seeing  a^  corpse,  just 
as  one  might  drop  a  stone^  a.  fine^  strong  man  like  hii»l"  oesponded  a 
neighbouring  chemist,  who.  had  stopped  in>  ta  have  a.  look  ai  the  recep- 
tion.    <<  Qu'ils  sont  daMbs,.  otB  An^ais,  daP 


r. 
'<  a  muD  om  vbm.  mxamnuMT 

0  Wind  of  theMdnmtain,  Wlndof  the  l&imtaiB^  hen:l 

1  have  a  prayer  to  whisper  in  thine  ear; — 
Hush,  pine-tree,  hush !    Be  silent,  sycamore ! 
Cease  tlw  wild.  WMfing;  aih-tree,  old  and  boas  1 
Flow  sonly,  stssna  I — mj-  voLoe;  ia  fain^  ^notk'fBniy 
OWindofthnMiwitein,^nndafiith&MQiiat«i    ^ 

In  thtfiop  city,  Bv  Ito  lowland  shore. 

Pale  growB^tne  cheek,  so  rosy-fresh  of  yere. 

Woe  for  the  cMldi^the  fair,  bhthe-heaited  cfa3^-^ 

Qlioati^  glad  piagfoiafce  on  the  breezy  wild  1 

Hush,  pme-tiee,  bush ! — nrv  voice  is  faint  with  ffeap^ 

O^'Vind  of  tb!eM)mitain,  Wind  of  theMoTrntam^  hear!. 

Pala  grows,  the  cheek,  and  dim  the  sanny  eyes^ 

j^d  the  voice'  falters,  and  the  laogbter  diea« 

Woe  for  the  child !    She  pines>  on  tbat^  sad  shore. 

Per  the  free  bilk  mi.  hi^pjr  skiea  of  yore. 

Hush,  river^  bush  !■ — mj  voice  is  faint  with  fear — 

0  Wind  of  the  Mountama  Wind,  of  the  Mountain,,  bear ! 

0  Wind  of  the  IN^raniain,  thou  art  stwifi;  and  stnng-^ 

Follow,  for  love^a  sake !  thon^  the  way  ia  longr 

Follow,  ob !  follow,  over  bill  and  dale. 

To  the  far  city,  in  the  lowbiBd  vaLe. 

Hush,  pin&tBee^  buah  !•— my  vmce  i»  £aint.^h.feBr^ 

O  Wind  of  the  MounUikiy  Wind; o£ the  JfoiiMtM>hmgf 
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484  Lyfi^ 

Kiss  the  sweet  lips,  and  bid  the  laughter  rise- 
Flush  th^  iiwrcjasefc,ai^itj5igj||^,t^^.|^^ 
3in£:  soQcrs  of  home,  and  soon,  from  grief  and  pain. 
\tH  ba^^hy  p  WVe,  1)W^  WmH,  ^^ 
Win  back  mv  darling— ^i»M6  'trtriy  my  fear — 
0  Wind  of  the  l^watAiny  Wri)i^p£  W  M^V^tain,  hear! 


II. 


'1  r- 


eiK  AilofiETi  Ihe  PodV  «o%,  <«»  da^/ 

His  lady's  pi»ise-«*«  Ter^  eantfist  laj;  -     ^ 

Sit  An^taat  beside  hia]|iis4se0a'|e94i       t  ^ 

Singing,  and  when  his  ditty  was  complete  >.Mmn  ,  •. 

liookea  up.  for  guerdon  to  her  witching  ejj^,  .,„,,.,..  i     . , 
In  hope  some  loving  look  would  be  his  prize. 
But  tne  fair  Rosamond,  with  dainty  snme,    . '  ■;  ^t .  . 

Platted  her  lat)^05,  CUoe,  all  the  wHle;  .        '    . 

And  heedlessly,  with  pretty  yea  and  nay, 
'lalked  of  the  weather  and  the  liet  new  pfaqr^. 

On  the  morrow,  poor  Sir  Amoret  again 
Sang  forth  his  lady's  praise— a  fervent  strain. 
He  wrote  it  down  on  paper  smool^i  and  neat. 
And  kid  it  lowly  at  the  £air  one's  feet. 
But  presafttly  returned,  with  eajD;er  keo« 
Quite  sure  that  he  should  re^  Ms  guerdon  then. 
Alas !  there  lay  the  page  so  deftly  written. 
Twirled  in  a  ball  t'  amuse  a  favourite  kitten  I 

Sir  Amioret  w^t  into  the  deep  wood's  shade» 

And  "  sang  to  the  stillness" — and  the  greenwood  made 

Sweet  answer  to  his  harpings,  tone  for  tone, 

And  sigh  for  sigh,  and  plaintive  moan  for  moan. 

Till,  soothed  and  comforted,  he  tuned  his  strings. 

And  lightly  laughed,  and sang  of  other  thir^. 

Beware^  dumb  Oracles !  look  forth,  and  see 

How  Nature  giveth  guerdon,  full  and  free. 

To  all  her  singers.    Hait !  the  little  stream 

Goes  chiming  down  the  dell,  and  from  their  dream 

Wakes  up  the  grasses  and  long  reeds,  that  be, 

Pe^iMaAed^Mt'tlwiibJb  and  make  swift  nep^w  n 

Hark!  how  theSputt-windnHirwuuip  thrwfitf*  theifiipw 

In  the  hot  summer,  when  the  day  declines ;  . ,    ., 

And  how,  through  leaf  and  spr^y,  steals  an^werii^-Sp^^^ii^ 

Like  the  sea's  surging:  o'er  a  sandy  beact. 

Hark  I  when  the  cloud  gives  forth  its  roice  of  wondef,,  ' 

And  rolls  athwart  the  chasms  its  soleimn  thunder. 

How  «cho,  leaping  from  its  torpor,  ills 

All  the  deep  hollows  of  the  etemtd  hills!  i  • 

Quick  speech,  and  quick  rq^ly— no  acOBO,  Wi  ohill 

Indifference,  no  dead  slumber— manifold 

The  voices,  but  each  voice,  in  sympathy^ 

Yields  to  its  kindred  voice  unchecked  reply. 

Bewtoe,  dumb  Oracles ! — when  silence  grew 

III  shriires  of  old,  the  votaries  became  few; 

And  Poets  weary  when  they  mike  their  moan 

Taheartsofste^anddeitieaolsioasv  .     ^ 
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THE  EieilMiXNMl  CENTURY : 

OK,  ILLUSTRATtbl^  OP  T^E  ¥ANNEBe  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OVR  GBAKD- 

FATHERS. 

Bir  Ai^BXANtiiB  Andrews. 

POLITICS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  OENTUET. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  intensity  of  political  feeling  in  the  last 
centtny,  which  carried  partiMfiMhl^^itt'tli^  coffee  and  chocolate-hoiise 
to  the  theatre,  and  even  tba  inner  recesses  of  the  lady's  chamher,  and 
induced  the  zealous  heauty  to-  preelalm  her  principles  by  the  position  of 
the  patches  of  court-plaist^  on  h&t  fkce,  and  by  the  seat  whieh  she  took 
at  the  playhouse. 

In  the  discussion  of  some  question  of  state,  hihets,  ^rutus-like, 
sacrificed  their  children,  tradesmen  neglected  their  business,  and  friends 
fought  and  slew  each  other,  But,  aUer  all,  the  coffee-house  was  the 
arena  of  political  discussion.  Addison  mentions  '*  the  inner  parlour  of  the 
*  Gredan,' "  as  the  resort  of  a  knot  of  furious  politicians,  Who  weighed 
every  measure  brought  forward  in  parliament,  canvassed  every  notice  in 
the  Gazetiey  and  doubted  the  efficacy  of  every  treaty  that  was  signed. 
In  1724,  we  find  the  "  Goeoa  Tree,"  or  "  Ozinda's,"  distinguished  as 
the  resort  of  Tory  politiciaoas,  and  the  ^*  Saint  JamesV  for  its  Whig 
frequenters.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century  this  rage  was  in 
nowise  abated,  for  Goldsmith,  in  the  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  writes  1: 
'^  An  Englishman,  not  satisfied  with  finding  by  his  own  prosperity  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe  properly  balanced,  desires  also  to  know  the 
precise  value  of  every  wei^t  in  either  scale.  To  gratify  this  curiosity, 
a  leaf  of  poliidcal  instruction  is  served  up  every  morning  with  tea  ;  when 
our  politician  has  feasted  upon  this,  he  repairs  to  a  coffee-house,  in 
order  to  ruminate  upon  what  he  has  read,  and  increase  ttis  collection ; 
from  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  (ordinary,  inquires  *  What^  news  ?'  and 
treasuring  up  every  requisition  there,  hunts  about  all  the  evening  in 
quest  of  more,  and  carefully  adds  it  to  all  the  rest.  Tbu^,  4^  night,  he 
returns  home,  full  of  the  important  advices  of  the  4siy :  .when,  lo !  waking 
next  morning,  he  finds  the  instructions  of  yesterday  a  collection  of 
absurdity  or  palpable  finlsehood.  This  one  would  think  a^  mortifying 
repulse  in  the  pursuit  of  ^dom,  yet  ouir  politioiaor^  howay*discouraged, 
hunts  on,  itf^rder'  ixyadHkc^  fresh  iiattt6rittl9^''and  hi  order  to  be  again 
disappoin^d." 

In  the  days  of  Swift  we  may  find,  from  the  very  cautious  character  of 
his  correspondency  imd.the  equivocal  and  oftei^  hieroglyphical  language 
of  his  friends  in  wat^x^  to  him,  as  well  as  troxa  frequent  direct  allusions 
to  the  fact,  that  the  publio  post  wias  not  held  saered  during  these  times 
of  hot  partisanship,  but  that  i^e  oorrespondence  of  parties  supposed  to 
be  at  all  of  different  >Hle#s  "from  -die  govewiinent  was  i^p^&tecUy  inter- 
cepted and  opened.  This  system  appears  to  have  pi^valled  aHke  through 
the  successive  administrations  of  Godolphin,  Oxford,  Bplihgbroke,  and 
Walpole  ;  discreditable  and  T^Pulsive  to  our  English  feelinc^,  it  was, 
peiliaps,  tolerated  morei,«^)y,  through  the  very  int^sity  of  the  passion 
for  politics,  which  4iq»osed  both  piatie»  to- reoognisa  iho  rule  that  all 
themes  were  justifiable  wUelpled^io  tfae'^detifed'eild  in  tliis  trial  of 
^strength — the  impeachment  of  the  one  or  the  other  party's  minister. 
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We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  thronghout  the  oentoiy,  there  ma  a 
oontinnal  mpply  of  fwd  tat  ^Ab  fmmaa  to  fcid  w^aa.  Twelve  jeais 
had  hot  elapsed  at  its  oonunenoraaeni)  ance  azerohitioo,  eatinlj  altering 
the  dynasty,  and  settling  the  constitiitifm  on  a  sorer  religions  and  poli- 
tical basis,  and  which  affected  the  destiny  of  the  coontr j  so  matenally 
that  it  reqoired  some  lime  to  tidjost  matters  on  the  footing  which  was 
deemed  to  be  the  aafegt  to  die  iwrioa,  aai^stai  iiMgnr  toreconcale  men's 
aMDdi  to  the  new  ocder  of  thaiga---to  soften  4Mrn  aipwitaiM^  aoii  to 
uyihBffitc  pnjofKeas;  people  had  faaidly  asoerftaiiied  wluMt  josfcraw odMy 
irsre  to  eiq^CNot— what  Arties  ware  to  be  givea  ^  tkeok  lAem  ^imt 
death  of  two  soeoesMve  sovearmgtis  withoot  iasoe  Bsodamdanoihsr'  aliaugg 
in  the  line  of  monaitiiw  iointi£let  and  (he  Humusi  laii  anaccMiin  iwai  at 
length  fixed  upon.  This  caused  a  protracted  struggle  halwuai  Ae  oUL 
fitoart  fartyy  who  mw  a  proipect  of  retoming  to  famm  ^dhwv . Aame  sat 
<m  Ifae  thfone  withoot  iasue  ud  left  it  a  legacy  far  eeatoiriaan,  aid  -Ae 
partisans  of  ihe  new  Ike,  whidi,  settled  by  aimi  ia  1715}  ^h»  isaia 
naemd  mth  gvaat  energy  in  1745.  Another  finatfid  iMaoeaf  < 
aioa  nas  fimnd  ia  the  .cootiaaed  feragn  wacs,  aad  aor  bdag 
thwaghoot  the  4)entazy  involved  in  mantes  with  die 
eoaits.  llie  nc^eat  wzitiiigs  of  WiflDes,  Jonias,  aad  flampwi  Pen^ 
helped  to  ke^  the  flame  alive,  and  the  gvaater  efforts  die  gumuumrt; 
made  to  reduce  it  Inr  ad<^ptiag  rigCMroos  prooeadaigB  against  dioae-affitsiit, 
die  fiereor  it  favmea— die  attomey-geaeral  aad  tke  jadlges  aaoe  wawl^ 
pMnii^  wttto*  upon  boximg  eiL  Ihe  cKsjPiito  widi  oar  revnttod  ■  unWiiiw 
m  A.Bwrica,  ana  their  eabseqaent  STcrastol  etrij^pi^  for  iad^pendeace, 
^Uvided  the  nation  into  tm>paidas;  andy&onllT^diaoeatafjrcMadapaBa 
stoto  of  anardiy  and  oen&sion  whicfa,  hiaaVii^g  eat  wnh  the  Jtiach 
Bavalution,  had  mead  epidemioally  over  ahaoat  dw  ealbe  ooatai^ 
leavia^  it  doubt^l  whece  ix  when  it  woold  be  stemaoedy  and  leaviag 
Engliuid  engaged  in  a-yigorous  attempt  to  veatore  the  diatrihatiaa 'd 
power  which  had  been  so  vrildly  upset,  for  the  better  seoanty  aad  pea^c 
«£  Europe.  This  was  a  period  well  adapted  to  •^w  out  ginat  stotos 
men  feom  among  the  heterogeneous  mass  collected  ia  pariiaaisnt»  and 
Bolingbroke,  Harley,  Walpole,  North,  Chaduun,  Pitt,  Boihs,  Fax,  aad 
Canning,  were  altematdy  thrown  up  on  die  sui&ee  of  Ilia  teoidMl 


Bat,  in  every  ooffee-hooos,  freai  Saint  James'e  to  the  Royal  Firnlaiiigft, 
aad  in  every  tovem  in  the  City,  there  were  rival  statosmea  who  "ware 


settling  the  gayest  affairs  of  the  nation,  under  the  soothing^  or  an  ^ 
affects  (as  the  case  might  require)  of  tea,  coffee,  ooeea,  dieeokte»  pinichj 
orpm^  Particular  Imes  in  ^  coffee<4ousewei»  allotted  to  IkdeicnMB 
of  these  sage  poliUeians,  or  a  particular  room  allotted  to  a  moee  idiaential 
ehihofthem.  Assoc]BtioBsforthe-solyiagofgi«at0tAte'piDUsttuHBaiinj^% 
4it  every  teT^n,  and  energe^cally  ^ntested  against,  or  waradyaapBo^te^ 
the  measures  of  the  government.  A  hatter  from  Cheapwido  mauAivmlb 
down  to  his  club  prepared  to  pay  off  die  national  debt,  as  he  paid  off  lus 
owndebts — onpap^:  a  Comhill  tailor,  who  was  ^onmt  of  la^doaaeslic 
duties,  would  find  fiuilt  with  duties  imposed  by  thegorvBBMonmt:  a  nitirr, 
who  was  a  member  of  4ome  loyal  vohuitser  corps,  vmidd  he  prepawd^ 
show  that  some  hesiciged  general  was  eatiEely  igaocaait  iof  ^^vt-df 
fortifieation :  or  a  man  living  l^  his  wits,  and  lAo  hul  na  priasipb  in 
himpdf,  would  oane  and  ispoat  by  the  boor  togwdwr  in  ggposidaa  iaa 
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fpiinmmHAmeaam^  hoi  only  aljftctod  to  it  ^^  oa  pmeifde*"  A  Anmv 
mmid  deliver «peeclMs  lijr  ilie  jasd,  «s  coi^iimiit  mut  3i6lK»N^  iDrauM 
liQil;  iuimelf  «cilled  to  .^tbetr  000110^1,  mslaUd^  fprntbtufttt  mmte-  rMrMTiiwijr 
<^  OMne  to  tbe  pbit"'-*''vdi£l8t  a  dx^ggist,  who  wsts  i^chad  ^fon  jis  stbe 
professional  member  of  the  dub,  WMiid  stater  into  mi  mrjiltnitictn  of  fab 
"  scruples."  Some^  of  these  oluhs  irave  of  importance,  and  created  a 
sensation  in  the  political  W4»U;  tbeee  was  tlie  ^^  Jacobite  Club,"  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Stu9fti'^-«rdie  -^  Xiondon  Corresponding  Society, 
^nited  for  a  Reform  of  P«ilkuBMi^'-.-<di8  "  Constitutional  Society," 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  revoM^d  eoloxuies,  or  '^  plantations,"  in 
America — ^the  '*  Supporters  oi  ^  BiU  of  Baghts" — the  ''  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Liberty <»f  the  Press,^  of  wfetdi  Sheridan  was  a  member; 
and  a  host  of  others,  wfatek  had  some  pretensions  to  importance  and 
respectability. 

The  programme  of  the  ereoing'fi  disouisioB  was  frequently  advertised 
in  the  public  |>apers,  when  the  (dub  mab  wiferstood  to  be  a  controversial 
or  open  debatmg  club ;  but  oae  or.two  jperimens  of  these  announcements 
will  suffice : 

"  Society  for  Free  Debate,  QweenV  Arms,  Newgate-street. — The 
questions  to  be  argued  here  this  -evemng  jare  as  follows,  viz. : — ^  Are  not 
we  Severe  Laws  by  which  the  Soldiery  4>f  England  are  governed,  dan- 
gerous to  British  Liberty  ?'  and  '  Ought  Great  Britain  to  give  up  the 
Dependency  of  America,  or  Declace  War  vith  France  ?'  The  chair 
vrill  be  taken  at  eight  o'dodsJ'—Gazetieer^  October  24,  1778. 

The  subjects  ansooiiofid  £ar  •disensnon  at  liie  Capel-court  Debates, 
held  in  Bartholomew-lane  e^nry  Monday  evening  (the  admission  to 
which  wa0  sixpence),  were— ^^  1788,  August  4th.  ^  Between  which 
Characters  is  the  Besemblance  most  Striking,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  or  Mr.  Fox  and  Oliver  CromweB?'" — ^and,  "August  llA. 
'  Which  is  the  greatest  Domestic  Evil,  a  Drunken  Husband  i»r  a  Soold- 
ing  Wife  T^**    Here  was  variety  of  subjeet ! 

.Fielding,  in  his  Cavent  Garden  JoumaJ,  IS'os.  8  and  9,  satirises  the 
style  and  composition  of  these  clubs,  and  the  passion  of  the  'prtntices  and 
cferks,  of  whom  they  often  consisted,  for  grasmnf^  question3:beyQnd«thair 
scope,  and  gives  a  mock  journal  of  the  '^  Bobioboodiaas,^  in  which  pat- 
ten-makers, shoemakers,  tailors,  barbers,  weavers,  and  a  boatsiraia's  malt, 
are  Ae  orators. 

At  some  of  diese  meetings,  held  in  obscure  garrets,  some  miserable 
conspiracy  against  the  government  was  seriously  projected  now  end  then, 
and  when,  on  the  information  of  one  of  the  members,  a  picket  of  guards 
or  a  few  constables  were  brought  to  break  in  upon  their  discussion,  these 
valorous  spirits  would  clamber  hastily  out  at  the  trap-door,  Audf  scaofper- 
ing  over  the  tiles  in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  literally  risk  their  livw  in 
the  -service  of  their  country.  Debating  societies,  vulgarly  dtibbed 
''  Spouting  Clubs,**  were  much  affected  by  the  'prentices  aad  ehop-bim 
of  London;  and  Mr.  Dickens,  in  lus  '^  Bamaby  Budge,**  has  very  happuy 
sketched  one  of  these  ddiberative  assemblies  and  some  of  its  promuaeot 
characters,  at  the  time  of  the  riots  of  '80. 

That  political  feeling  was  wrought  up  to  an  immense  pitch  we  have 
JHud  €au)^h  to  indieate,  but  we  have  yet  to  briiig  £annurd  anadMnr  and 
more  striking  instance,  which  shows  that  party  feeling  wm  displayed  tfvtn. 
^ver  the  grave,  tmi  that  the  ehidleDges  of  faction  were  uttered  fiy  the 
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of  RoehetUr  mmI  liM  feMMUg^epiteph  iter  tlit  i^^ 

InMM  '  "'  '*'"*  •*  ■'     '■ 

OfhisGoiuitiy,  "  ••       *      '- 

.  ,  Of  the  Grw^iCwwouer;!  /^    >  -. .   •■ '  * 

^     .     *T^leRigUpo^o^rab^e    ,    ^    /;  . .,  .^    ^.        .    ., 

^   '       By aUBvirppepvereJ^.,  .,,.,.     ,.  .     * 

•     '  '  '  '    '  Administrafioii,     '""'  ' '"     '  *'T'/ -^ 

-      *  '  WhhcmtfciiWeiite"  '  ^'  •■    "•' • ' 

...   -OriirVtiAtti^     ......   ■  t^  h..*  ♦ .,  •«* 

,  .  ,.^i  ,  -  ^lylfr  f)>ipwwcfc of  jCJovfiHrtxaat. *  .  »  -..■     ,    • 

Were  different :  ,         ,  ,  .         ,.      . . 

It  was  bis  to  Subdue  tbe  Common  Euetxur-^  .  , 

'      *  '     •    If     *  '  Theits  lo  Enslave     •'    '    ^ 

Thdiif  Country.  '     *  .  ■  •-  *'      - 

SiBBi,  indignant  sbftde) 
'    Under  tlui  Cona^abdo— 
.  That  tbj  great  Renown  diaU  be  laitkg     -    .       «   ..•   ' 
As  their  Infiamj. 

Suck,  then,  keiojf  the  state  of  popular  feeling,  we  may  O^sily  conceive 
ta  what  exoesNto  it  arose  during  the  protracted  period  of  a  parnamenlary 
elcotioti  at  that^tne.  We  have  before  us  a  whole  roluthe  of  londpoons, 
squibs,  and  political  pasquinades,  preserved  from  the  ffrjbat  conte^tga 
eliiodoa  for  Yoii»hlre,  hi  March,  1784,  between  Duncotnbe  and  "WJfbter- 
fofoe  OB  ike  B««e  side,  and  Foljambe  atjd  Weddel,  whose  hand-bilTs' 
denomodd  at  one  IMt  swoop,  "North,  Fox,  Coalition,  and  the  India  BStLT* 
Another  and  thii^er  rolunrte  contains  the  squibs  and  songs  written  For  iShi^ 
dectloo  Ibr  t^  City  of  York,  for  which  Lord  John  Cavep<Bsh  anJ  Si 
"Wiiiwa  Minw  mme  ferwilrd  in  the  Fox  interest,  and  Xoid  619^  and' 
B.  &  Ifiliiiifl  ifi  oppoMon.  We  may  quote  one  or  two  0)y  po  means^ 
the  flsost  Hrtetnperate  off  the  collection),  by  way  of  sample :  '"* 

^Nafikibety,  No  Oonruptlon,  No  Bludgeons,  No  Colliers,  Wo  ira'-^ 
toornfcieri  Blows,  No  Threats,  No  Compulsion,  No  Fox,  No  Coalition^' 
bul  Freedom  of  Blecitioii,  Independence,  the  Peace  of' the  City,  and' 
Qthmj  wai  MMnes  for  ever.     Huzza  T  '  "  *      * 

Htite  it.«noAer,  levelled  personsJly  against  Lord  John  Csvenjkh : 

**York,  March  26th,  1784.— Received  of  mv  Constitueiits  of  J|h^ 
Ci4r^  of  Yodi^  theb  hearty  and  unfeigned  disapprcrtbaHon  6f  n^'Con^^, 
whMh,  not  Mng  of  the  Vakie  of  Forty  ShilKngs,  is  not,  *  accorc^^g  to 
Ae<//\irKa«i«iii;'fiaWotothetax.— J.  C.**  -   — 

"  York,  April  8th,  1784.— To  be  Sold  by  the  Kidnapping  Paf»o,f 

■■■     i<     m     ji   ■ ■      I.  '  .U.  

*  This  wn  a^ifar  hit  atthe  newBeeeipl  Stawy  Aet,eli»iadil4Wi  ^MkiMmmP 

dish  was  in  favour^  -^ 

t  The  Beverend  Mr.  Marsh,  accused  of  kidnapping  Galwaj  a^d  JCUnef**  JNMR^ 
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kintaiit,  M  tdidbr^itf  dbc)r«l  nod^fMiiaJg^^A^feim  biof  firin  tnd  lasting^ 

A«  alliM  Iwww  fcig^ftialidtorttfii  ^fM ima^^m^  tii»  Coriitiop,  it  wifl  be 
Sold  8oaieftpthata9tmfii%:«^wA3otb»i»^^  N.B.--.Hii 
Liordthip'a  finends  adTked  him  %^,  if^mf  hi?  Duplieity  ia  the  above  Lot, 
bat,  as  he  thiokf  ihi^  mayv  jatlM  eftSenriee  tojhim,  he  was  not  willing  to 
part  with  it." 

<^  To  be  Sold  by  Anclioti!  Who  bidi  raoie  than  the  Comptroller? 
Agoioff!  Agoing!  A  6ne,  smarts  dapper,  Hibernian  Orator,  at  the 
shamenil  price  of  a  tunispH  to  the  Jacobites !  Agoing,  gentlemen, 
a^ing  1 — Mianiefttl  little  busybody  1  View  Kim  !  Hear  him  harangue  the 
mob !  Grentlemen,  consider  he  k  worth  more  than  that  to  pay  his  expenses 
in  the  Diligenee,  and  send  him  rouad  the  country  to  talk  as  muoh  in 
&Yonr  of  Addresses  as  he  has  heretofore  calnmmated  them.  Fine  change! 
Besides,  gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  bid  iDore  honourably,  he  will  possibly 
tack  about  and  endearour  to  gaht^a/pe^tbn  for  the  removal  of  those  he 
now  calls  his  friei^.    ^M«body  bids  more — Knock  the  Doctor  off  !** 

The  different  specieif  i^  threats  had  recourse  to  are  illustrated  in  the 
.  following  handbilb : 

<^Mr.  Mollett,-— I  desire  you  will  give  me  one  vote  at  least  for  the 
ensuing  election ;  that  is,  eiuer  for  Lord  John  Cayendish  or  Sir  William 
Milner.  If  yon  refuse,  you  must  give  up  being  my  tenant. — ^R.  Sykes. 
Tuesday,  March  30th.     (Addressed)  Mr.  Mollett,  Swinegate." 

*^  In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  The  Black  List :  an  aeeount  of    / 
such  freemen  of  York  as  promised  their  votes  to  Lord  John  Cavendish  /^ 
and  Sir  WMliam  Milner,  or  one  of  them,  and  afterwards  polled  for  LordL  "^ 
Galway  and  Mr.  Milnes,    By  which  will  be  proved  that  the  iniiabitanti  "^ 
of  this  city  possess  the  greatest  share  of  consistency,  v^mckff  gratitadsL 
andpublic  spirit  of  any  men  on  earth."  1  / 

Tne  elections  in  wmch  John  Wilkes  figured  as  a  candidate,  aad  wae^  - 
returned  in  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons  whidi  Jiad  r^ctedUm,  V 
were  productive  of  still  more  paper  waviaar;  but  wtemtaitgie  to  £legardi 
afiber  all  for  the  best  illustration  of  a  parliamentify  ebeSsn  e£  tbe  last 
century.  In  his  admirable  series  of  The  FeasI,  Hm  CasNasSi  The 
Pollix^,  and  The  Chairing,  he  has  dewaribed  «U  that  eaa  W4liecibed  of 
a  contested  dection.  But  there  is  little  to  poiut  out  which  is  pMndimr  to 
the  period,  beyond  the  costume.  Let,  our  readens  eare6«UjF  sean  thirai, 
.  mad  say  whet&r  every  feature  of  bribery,  ofiwnqptieo,  inttflMdatiDB,  per- 
sonation^ and  perjury  have  done  more»  thaA  fitk  ia  a  ssattsr  seaae^af 
modern  days-^tiiey.have  yet  to  disappear,  Aioe  ^ley  nat  aU  atiil  praa- 
tised,  though,  perhi^  not  so  qpenly  nor  so  boldly  ?  Ia  a^  vwy  aaally 
the  sama  atmmnU  of  eormption  gmi^  on,  though  wvisiUy:^  aad  lor  a 
diorter  space  of  time? 

These  mattefs  are,  however,  now  managi^d  diffeieatly;  w»  hear  no 
such  public  offers  made  as  in  the  following  advertisemaDt,  wla^  wa  ea^ 
tract  from  the  London  Evening  Post  of  October  the  1st,  1774,  4>n  i^ 
isfmiqg  of  the  w^ts  for  the  new  jpaiiiaiiMnt : 

'^  J^orougfa. — ^A  gentleman  of  duwaeter  and  fortaae,  who  wishes  to 
Sfoid  ooBlention  ai^vtreaUa,  wmdd  he  ^M  of  a  eomprDmSse  against  an 
ensuing  period.     A  Ime  to  Mr.  Dormer,  at  24,  Ludg:ate-hil],  willjneet 
witii  the  most  honourable  attention.*^  -»Fer&tim  sap. ! 
Aug. — VOL.  CIV.  NO.  ccccxvi.  2  k 
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BT  AM  BYS-WITSXSS. 

Oir  iiie  I7th  of  Febmaiy,  G«iei«i  de  iMngm  mised  die  i 
leroH  against  tiie  promonal  gofennnent  in  the  proyinee  of  MaeBa,  ast 
published  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  grand-duke,  of  which  ^» 
statements  were  immediately  falsified  by  the  sots  of  the  prince.  The 
wodamation  assured  the  people  that  Leopold  IL  had  not  abandosed 
Tuseai^,  but  would  remain  at  San  Stefano,  under  die  protectiOQ  of  tm 
English  guard  of  honour ;  that  he  had  named  a  piovisiomd  govermnent 
heme  he  left  Sienna ;  that  twenlrir  thousand  Piediaontese  troops  were  Ama 
passing  the  fix>ntier  to  support  him ;  and  lastly,  that  the  sovereim  sttt 
continued  ardently  devoted  to  liberty,  and  to  the  independance  of  Itri^ 
Guerrazzi's  goyemment  replied  by  immediately  ordenng  ihe  magirtnte 
of  the  proyinee  to  announce  to  the  grand-duke  the  hopeksness  of 
attemptmg  to  bring  about  a  reaction,  which  at  that  monent  could  onty 
lead  to  civil  war.  Meanwhile,  Guerrazai  proceeded  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  national  guard,  and  of  such  troops  as  remained  at  his  dimisa], 
in  order  to  put  down  the  intended  movement  of  Be  Latter.  Atiiie 
same  time,  he  sent  his  family  and  luggage  to  Leghorn,  prepared  to  em- 
bark at  that  port  for  a  foreign  country,  if  the  return  of  die  grand-dufce 
were  effected  by  the  means  then  employed. 

These  measures  of  Guerrazzi's  are  the  acts  for  which  he  fasB  been  most 
severely  censured,  as  proofe  of  his  enmity  to  the  sovereign,  ai^  his  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  restoration.  But  it  appears  coirohisrvely,  firom 
the  reasons  which  he  has  himself  made  public,  that  he  was  not  averse  to 
an  eventual  restoration,  which  he  could  not  but  recognise  as  inevitahle, 
after  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  had  rendered  the  ultimate  ill-success  of 
the  Italian  cause  a  matter  of  certainty.  Bat,  in  the  eondidon  to  which 
the  country  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  the  gprand-duke  himself,  in  havtog 
abandoned  the  affitirs  of  state  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreades  of  his 
government  that  he  would  return  to  the  capital,  and  the  extreme  ezA»- 
peration  of  party  feeling  which  arose  in  consequence,  Ghierrazzi  Mteved 
diat  die  attempt  to  restore  by  force  of  arms  an  authority  now  fad&in 
detestation  by  the  dominant  facdon,  would  only  lead  to  civil  oontests  if 
left  to  the  aroitrament  of  the  people,  or  to  the  loss  of  independence  if 
effected  by  the  aid  of  a  Piedmontese  army.  He  was  persuaded  that  ike 
moment  was  not  yet  arrived  to  retrieve  the  evil  effects  of  the  priooe'a  aft- 
advised  acts,  without  shedding  the  blood  of  the  citizens  in  an  enterprise 
of  uncertain  success.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that,  after  de 
undisguised  mistrust  and  open  animosity  displayed  by  the  graad-ddfie 
towards  the  ministers  who  now  formed  the  provkional  govemineiit, 
diat  his  own  personal  security  had  considerate  inflaenoe  xn  tndiibing 
Guerrazzi  to  oppose  this  method  of  restoring  the  former  government  A 
vote  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  country,  whilst  it  saved  the  consdtodaa, 
would  at  the  same  time  protect  the  constitutional  ministry,  to  w^oae 
a^ncy  the  prince  would  then  be  indebted  for  his  retmm  to  tjio  throne, 
which  he  had  vacated  in  i^ite  of  dieir  remonstrances. 

In  diis  emergency  the  clubs  dkl  not  remit  thcdr  BccvMaai  md&mif. 
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1k»j  se»t  oommisskmers  ioto  the  provinces  to  organise  other  dabs,  and 
^o  eKoite  the  peo^e  to  arms ;  and  in  a  meeting  of  the  principal  club  at 
Florence,  it  was  deeveod  that  some  of  its  members  slKMild  be  sent  to 
require  the  provisional  government  immediately  to  prodaim  the  republic^ 
ind  idle  union  of  Tuscany  with  the  Roman  State.  From  Leghorn,  Lucca» 
J^8%  and  aU  the  sunx>unding  cities,  the  dubs  sent  to  urge  the  govern- 
fiCMnt  to  <^  immediate  adoption  c^  those  measures^  on  pain  of  being  con^* 
p^Ud  to  it  by  an  insurrecticm  (^  ilie  people.  Mazzini  harangued  the 
inhabitants^  of  the  c^ital^  and  after  his  exhortations  the  republic  was 
loudly  proclaimed  in  the  streets.  Large  deputations  arrived  from  tha 
citibs  of  Le|;hof  n,  and  after  the  excitem^xt  of  popular  banquets,  at  which 
the  most  inflammatory  language  was  employed,  trees  of  liberty  were 
planted  in  every  street,  every  r^naining  insignia  of  legitimate  royalty 
^vas  destroyed,  and  the  republic  was  repeatedly  announced  by  the  mob--- 
but  never  by  the  government.  At  Leghorn,  ever  foremost  in  every 
democratic  demonstration,  Pigli,  the  governor,  proclaimed  the  new  form 
of  govemmoit. 

At  Ekrenee,  large  assemblages  <^  the  people  decreed  the  deposition  of 
tihe  grand-dfyie,  denounced  De  Laugier  as  a  traitor,  imd  insisted  that  the 
attempted  reaction  should  be  put  down.  Guerrazzi  replied :  *^  I  have 
Cm thfully  served  i^e  constitutional  sovereign ;  I  will  serve  the  people  with 
eqnai  fidelity."  But  as  Guerrazzi  advanced  to  oppose  De  Laugier,  the 
tooafie  of  the  royalist  general,  either  ill-disposed  to  the  cause,  or  mi  willing 
to  shed  the  blood  of  wdr  fellow^citizens  in  dvil  strife,  disbanded  and  dis<^ 
peoraed,  and  their  leader  took  refuge  in  Piedmont. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Cicervacohio,  the  famous  Roman  demagogue, 
acrbred.at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  Home,  and  after  making  a  tour 
throoigh  the.  provinces,  in  order  to  ^dt«  the  republican  enthusiasm  of  t^e 
people,  he  reached  Florence,  and  conveyed  to  the  provisional  government 
the  urgent  solidtations  of  ^  neighbouring  state  for  an  immediate  junc- 
tion^ and  the  definite  appointment  of  a  republican  government  This 
Guerrazzi  again  averted,  in  finite  of  every  effort  of  tlie  dubs  and  the 
TOpidiilican  party,  by  referring  the  question  of  government  to  the  Tuscan 
Cons^tuent  Assembly. 

Ob  ih&  27th  of  Murch  this  AssemUy  met,  and  Guerrazzi  asserts  that 
ke.had  obtamed  a  certain  majority  of  the  constitutional  party.  But, 
two  days  aftar  the  first  meeting,  the  fatal  news  of  the  disastrous  battle  ^ 
Novara  reached  £l(H»nce.  The  republieans  beeame  furious  at  the  ruin 
of  their  cause;  Montanelli,  in  despair,  deabred  to  withdraw  ftom  the 
eomstiy ;  and  Mazzoni,  the  third  naember  of  the  provisional  government^ 
went  ovar  at  once  to  the  republicans.  On  the  night  after  the  unfortu- 
mte  isEtdligence  arrived,  the  panic  it  produced  caused  a  proposal  for  the 
instant  noxmnation  of  a  supreme  chief  to  the  executive  power,  to  whose 
hands  might  be  entnuted  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  an  Austrian  invasion.  Gtterrazzi  was  named  to  the  office,  but 
£&  repnUiean  members  of  the  Assembly  fiercely  o[^>osed  the  appointi- 
ment,  violently  accusing  him  of  treason  to  the  popular  cause,  and  of 
hsBRBg  plotted  for  the  return  of  the  grand-duke.  Montanelli  defended 
hb  odleague,  and  asswed  the  Assembly  that  Guerrazzi  entertained  no 
wish  to  imposenpon  the  oouptry  any  form  of  government  Uiat  had  not 
ebtataedi  wir  saw^OB.    Gnerra^ad,  disgusted  at  thp  accusations  direeted 
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aguDst  hiniy  and  at  tha  auipicioBS  whith  -a  modttfateieoorae  haA  drawn 
down  on  him  £rom  all  pattiM,  ai  fint  refilled  -the  .dwignQps  offiee  tiiat 
was'  proffered  to  hiniy  bofc  fiaatijrTidded  .td  tibei^en^iiicRis  of  Ae  de- 
potiea  of  liie  constttutional  partjr^  i        ^      .,    ;i  ;n    , 

The  extremifyof  tke  digger  ifftnck  nowishroatian^^GDluKMayiiidiioed 
the  new  dictator  to  pn^oae  the  pes^nemimt  o£]thei  qteatioii»«£  got em- 
ttent  ttntil  prepantttoos  were  hmo  agointittheteeBtani'praB^eat.of  imrae* 
dilite  invasion.  The  republieans  i^henwB%  «rged  ran  kniBedtafte  union 
with  Rotne;-  but  GuerraaEi'a  proposition'.poevflfil^.dwt  tfaeAaseBibly 
ahoidd  be  prorogued  for  iweke  days,  and  he  pledged  >  {umseif  totake  no 
atepa  to  eroct  a  ehanev  before  the  i5th  of  >Apiil^'th^  day  appeittted  for 
the  resMenbling  of  tTOConstftmot;  He  pDopoedd,ldmii^  that  intenml, 
to  ascertain  the  zeid  opinion  ni  tke-«ouBlry^  and*  toi  flMbpb-tiMnidslies  of 
Ae  majority,  whiofa  ne  had  always  Inliefcd  to>b»'^to«DaUe.ta  the 
testoralien  of  the  grand-^uke«  *  ••..    ..>./,    ., 

Meanwhile,  Guerrazzi  employed  himself  diligently^v^aotMeDiy^  ia^«n- 
dtsavDuriog'to  arm  the  count  ly,  bat  ako  in^  diatoqilig<<thu6  imo:weuld 
have  cont^edllie'' vote  of  llie'AaBen^lyo  •  Ants  were  <acaic^iitidwgydi 
Affienlty-smpplied,  even  to  sock  vekinteem  as  preeepted^thftmaakwasf  idr 
it  must  be  eonfessed  that  the  popidation  of  Tuseany  showed. (itself  te% 
and  reluctant  to  eon(iiont  the  danga«s  that  awaited  iJu^defianderB  of  thafe 
eionantry*  Amw  were  etety  where  soaght  t»  asd  in  ^  fte^cfafniptaemt jof  the 
troops,  and  heavy  penalties  were  threatsnoi  in  cases  of/ooqpealniait. 
Under  this  pretence  the  repubtioan  elnbs  were  disarmed^  aod^wfratheotliy 
prevented  f^Dm  obtasning  a  certain  triumph,  by  forces  sttipetdippfoaohing 
delibevatioo  of  the  Cimstituent  Assembly.  V<duBteeiB  aririBed'^pn  *^ 
prOTinees;  Leghorn  sent  a  ooatingent  of  sevea  bundrodi  Uiei^i.wbicih 
Guerraz^  haa  been  accused,  without  proof,  of  hanring^aasiBiiiiiedtoiUs 
sM  to  enable  htm  to  retain  die  powa*  he  possessed.      .      • 

There  seenm  iO'be  tuffioient  evidence  oi  the  truth  ofiSuemflzi^Aistete- 
raent,  that  it  was,  ait  t^is  time,  his  intention  to  promote  tise  ijklnnfe<^the 
grand-duke  to  his  dmnimons,  if  it  proved  to  be  the  wash,  o£  ^  Qu^osityrief 
we  people-^a '  fact  of  wbi^  little  doabt  Temaiaed,  a£bttr.  'the  j  infdmes 
which  Imd  been  ins^toied  in  the  provinces.  Seme^wifatfisaeSJtiQlJtli^v^ 
credit  affimwd  upon  Guenaazi^  subsequent  tnnl,  that'  ^'  >c]^«£l  of^ihe 
"government spoke i«ttbiB  time  of  the  geaeml desire -ibr.dMdeetuni. of 
-^'soi^ereilgnas  laii  uiceiitestab>e<tfti(^,  and  of  the  Hns^bnnt  yathtwUeh 
IJM  Ttttcan'  government' <^as  new  regarded  byJJnt  ef  fiilne^  OKiaeeotmt 
of  the  opposition  which  it  had  offered  to  the  establfshmea^  ofijBi^^TQpnUic^ 
Sf0d-t6  the  democratic'  dompn^Brottonar  whieh)  aofsikk^  Ai  (ekuUitiDds  of 
pii|>tdar  ^atkasm  ait»  tbat  time.  Iti  wiasiunvrer8a^iiibiseTnd^;iiiiilke 
eolmtry,  that  Goeorazsi  had  accepted  the/aibeofaitat^oitei^ ^heirttinedjb 

"tlie  Conslffttte&t  with  a  'view  to  prepawithetwayifdr  ^eittateiiBtiDS^A  i:^.; 
'     In  the- official  initrutttions  transtnittsd  hy>  thetitninikteff  infiwaKrto 

-  General 'd'Apiee,ooniaiatiding  the  tcoe^i  outhe  KiedmeKtaie  ifiooiHier, 
'ihatoffik^er  is  irged  to  use  every  esBrtieci>'tO'ipreienie>tthe>tcteiixytfiQ(9iB 

'  dismembermenl^  in  <»der  that  mo  grand^duk^;  abiUeixefeuan^^^iiBi^iSDt 
r^gird  with'oontempt  an^army  wldi^hAdtptt)^  itself 'tisiaUec)tov|*ieaenre 
tt>  TkKttoy  Lunigiana,  Massa,  and  Garrara/' i  InjiadditipnitOi'tiiifl^eyi^ 
dence  of  Gnerraaii's  intentions,  Genevaft  d'Apie^  ^avOftestime]^ aiitbe 
trial  ofdiaittiiniister^  i^iat,  in  confidentnd  oonvennrtioa  witfi^he^idiief  .of 
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the  state  «t  AitFikm^  ke  diftiacdji  mudBieiood  )diat:  the  immediate  lestor 
nition  of  ihe:giamfi^uk8!wa8  (StierriH^ 

As  eady«B  the  dO^.«£  Maroh>  iSuertacBi'  obyunedi  iodiiect  hut.  poai* 
tiye  evidence  that  secret  measures  weicr  ift  lurogress^  for.  effecjtiDg  the 
restaratioB.  AbdHtfthis^tiineatnuniber  of  Jetters  fcllwdder  ihefuspicioii 
of  the  direotorfr  «£r the  ^ost^offioe^  from  <  ;the '  manner,  in  whidi  they,  ,^ere 
recommended  r£wummiBdiatedeliva^y  and  the » names  of  die  persons' to 
whom  they,  wm  addnospd  .nometef  the:  most  influ^oitial  memWft  of  the 
constitutioBal  party. ,  The  oontents  -of;  aU ;  these  t  leitos  iMroyied  to .  he.  in 
the  aune  WQidss  prtcmffyn  and  were  signed-hy  an  ai^K^tion  oaUiDg 
themselTes  <^  The  Time  Citheta.^'  They  intimat^r  tibatt  diefle»waanaw 
no  time  (Mxlooei;.  add  the^penpiiiiaddremsd  vei^j<HdledjU|i9D^in.the.nai*e 
of  the  ^radd-dqkisy  to  go  itothetiiMuiiioipality^aqd  itogelhtr  withiGiuev- 
raia  taeooosvt  ineaduiBB  b»  ihei  pretodbioii  and.tsafetaf^of  the  leevi^igr. 
This  circular  was  delivered  to  those  to  whom.it:.wa»:>addrMsed.by.eO!ia-> 
-mand'of Gaetraezt^'  •   .  .'   .  w.  •<,    i.;>.*    „.     ,.  ,./,   • 

On  the  dth) of  1  Aprils  six  dayBi  hafare.  the  intended,  ffeopeoiog  of  the 
Assemldy^  Cbani>dei  fiaidi  had  kn  mterviewi  with  Adamii  a^iXttemhec.of 
Ouemoa^agovemmeBty  ta  express  the  general  wish  for  thstire-estabUdiir 
mesit  of  thaformto  coostitation^  aad  A»  restoration  of  the.grand^diike) : 
he  urged'  Gotrmzzii  to  propase.  tihese  measures  ^raoldy  to  the  Chamber 
on  iiie  ISAi  whea  he  piomised  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  4M>nsti- 
tutioiud  partyi  Gaerraazi  assures  us  th^  he  reoeived  the  suggestion  widi 
ventbe  aoqoieiBocnee  ;>  and  in  order  to  ensure  its  success^  he  tpolc  measures 
to>aeeore'thepreRnee  in  the  Assonhly  of  idL  on  whom  he  oould.  depend 
for  suppoiv^Dgt  him  m  its  execution.  One.  ddog  appeals  e^etm :  the  ^ 
meeting  oS  the  Constituent  must  necessarily  have  decadedl  the  q\usatiatit' 
bet^Mieea  -the'ttstaUidnaent  of  a  repuhUoi  and  the^  sestoiationiof  the  coi- 
stitulional  sovereignty.  Guevrazsi'sgovernment'*-*<o«&flsedly|)r9TOioikal 
»-^^3ini8i  tenranatd  with  the  vote  of  the  AssemUffr  fco'^vvbichever  fwm.  that 
vote  shonid  ddoide.  A  republic  would  debar  all  individual  «c1aiaas  tQttbe 
supveme  pofwer ;  and  eiveo,  in  the  event  of  the  restosalioniof  tb^  moQaiseliy, 
if  tbemraiopufaatty  of  the  Austrian  name  shouldj.operateitoexfdude  t(e 

Sud^didEeond'huhfiunily — a  contingency  of  wkich^e  have  already  Wen 
t  m>>probabiltty^  existed**^it  was.  quite,  oestaiti)  tba^> Gvierasari  oo^ 
'  ncMv  -erain  the  so^^ereignty  under  a  eonstkutional  o^fistam.  Tbeie  ii^>^ 
'^tb^ieUtB^  ^mrynsaon  £  believe  that>  in  the  existing  state  of  affiuss, 
?  Guenazn^ainteBssts  woaid  Ifead  him.  to  £urotJmiheKr>mm  iaevitahler-rrestp- 
f  vatioQ} oftBe  gvand»dtdi0tf ^  >  ,;  ji  tr . ,  /.-  .    .  ,..    .,>•.'.(> 

Oni'thi^  lltjh  of  .Apiilian>  aceidental  quasreLixi  (the i streets  led.  tOt  a 

^  aerioos  fdistnrhhn^^  im  which  ^the  Livome8evefa(toteQrs.iKK)k  ao^  active  <pa^ 

(And  ^cadiSntedati'  ^etfacodty  >whi6h  bas  levte  disttognbbedjtiviL  efiwiests 

betweanr  the  lasctives  of  th«  disB^r^orf}  4iowpa  of  ^Itidy-^sonotetieus.fbr  tbeir 

' haired  isf  eai^' other/    ^deibrajBai' flung  himself  into  the  niittf^e,  and>with 

■diffioolty axMsted  €ie  eafcnage  that  had  besun,  but  not  tUl  after  the-oontest 

had  lasted  for 'msny  hoqrs^  and  r  nunh .  Uood  had  bee&j  8f>ilt. .   He.  finaUy 

anooeided  ha  dtsaaming  the  vohn]iteers,.and  persuading  thfflO;  to  return -by 

^  Twikvm^  to  lieg^orar    Me  th^ a  exerted  himsdf  to  testom  ealtnness*  to  the 

city,  and^  to  preiient  ^a  recursence  of  tbe'dik>rdbi»k     The  guaxd  at  Ibe 

gale  was  doahled^  to  pievenit  the  peasantry  of  the  neigfaboiffhood  from 

jomibg^  in  tiM  tumult  and  addii^  to  the  excitessBnt  that  prevailed; 
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whilit  pttrols  of  tbe  mtionai  goard  endeavoured  to  feeuxa  the  livn  and 
properties  of  the  citizens.  Bot  dnrinff  the  ensuing  night  the  mob  began 
to  tear  up  the  trees  of  liberty  which  m^j  had  themselves  phmted  a  short 
iime  betore.  Guerrazsi,  overpowered  by  £itigae,  and  sn£Eeiing  from 
iUnesB,  was  informed  of  ythat  was  gmng  on.  *'  The  poof4e  planted  them,** 
he  said  ;  *^  let  the  people  tear  them  up." 

On  the  following  day,  the  12<h  of  April,  the  confusion  in  die  city  still 
oontinuing  to  increase,  Guerraizi  ordered  some  artillery  and  troops  of  iim 
line  into  the  Piazza  Ghran  Duca,  for  the  defence  of  the  pdaee  of  iha 
government.  But  the  officers  in  oommand  did  not  obey  i£e  injonctiitt^ 
Goerrazzi  then  hastily  called  together  the  Assembly,  of  which  the  meting 
had  been  appointed  tot  three  days  later.  But  the  munioipality  had  new 
determined  to  tahe  upon  itself  to  proclaim  the  restoraticm  of  Ae  gnm4* 
di^die,  and  sent  the  Cavaliere  MortelK,  who  formerly  held  an  afxpoiniment 
at  court,  to  the  prtsident  of  the  Assembly,  Taddei,  requestmg  has  i^tond- 
ance  at  a  meeting  of  the  city  council.  They  then  soug^  oat  Zan— tti| 
the  general  of  the  avic  guard,  and  after  a  oonsidtatioiiy  iuT^nchithey 
settled  their  plan  of  action,  ih»  following  proclamation  was  iasnad  by* 
Taddei: 

"  TuBCAirs, — ^The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Tuscany  declares  itselfin 
permanence*  Together  with  the  municipality  and  the  civic  guard. it 
will  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to  save  the  country. 

<*  Taddei,  President.** 

But  the  municipaliiy,  either  mistmsiing  the  AssemUy,  or  desiioiis 
itself  to  reap  tibe  merit  and  reward  of  the  aot,  now  determined  to  set 
awde  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  altogether,  and  to  form  &  new 
government  upon  its  own  responsibility.  On  ihe  same  day  it  issned  tJie 
following  proclamation : 

**  Citizens, — ^In  the  gravity  of  existing  circumstances,  your  mumci- 
pality  feels  all  the  importance  of  its  mission.  It  has  assumed  the  directioli 
of  affidis  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  and  it  promises  to  save  you  from  the 
affliction  oi  an  invasion. 

'^  Your  municipality,  in  this  solemn  moment,  has  joined  to  its  number 
five  citizens  who  enjoy  your  confidence.     They  are : 

"  GiNo  Capponi,  «'  Carlo  Tokeegiani, 

Bettino  Rioasoli,  Cesabe  Capognadel 

LuiGi  Serristobi, 
"12th  of  April,  1849," 

The  Assembly  was  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  the  municipality  in 
thus  acting  alone,  after  having  invited  and  received  the  assurance  of  their 
oo-^operation  :  in  their  anger  they  even  threatened  to  arrest  some  men^ 
bars  of  the  municipality.  The  municipality  relied  to  their  ren^nstTanee^ 
that  the  joint  action  of  the  Assembly  and  the  town-council  appeared 
incompatible.  Guerrazri,  tboi^h  willing  to  aid  the  return  of  the  prince^ 
waa  in  the  highest  degree  incensed  at  the  treachery  dii|>layed  towards 
the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  and  he  strenuously  contended  for  a  means  of 
eifeeting  the  lestoratitHi  which  indicated  the  adherence  of  the  country, 
and  not  the  consent  of  the  capital  alone ;  and  which  had  the  additional 
advcmtage  of  placing  the  libenJ  institutions  which  had  beMi  obtained. aJb 
so  high  a  price  beyond  the  control  of  tbe  reactionary  party. 
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It'  hsd  been  first  proposed  in  the  rnnnicipal  body  to  name  Gnemia 
one  of  die  five  persons  wlio  shonld  form  the  commission  of  g()yemment| 
and  CSoont  Bigny,  whose  strange  conduct  at  this  time,  and  still  stranger 
0videnoe  at  the  state  triak,  hmre  given  an  unenviable  celebrity  tohis 
name,  expressed  to  the  ex-dictator  the  regret  that  he  entertained  at  the 
sominalion  having  proved  unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  cooncil. 
Gnereazri  informer  him,  in  reply,  that  he  covld  ncrt  have  acc^ted  the 
office  had  it  been  offered  to  him,  as  he  strongly  disapproved  the  means 
by  vrhich  the  municipality  had  thought  fit  to  effect  the  restoration. 
Digny  then  proceeded  to  express  the  foiurs  entertained  by  the  new  govern- 
ment for  the  tranquillity  of  Leghorn,  of  whidi  tiie  sulmiission  was  little 
to  be  hoped  far.  Gruerram  offered  to  go  down  and  use  every  exertion  to 
pacify  we  city — ^ahrays  riotous  and  din:£fected — andto  induee  the  repub* 
Mean  party  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  grand-duke.  Bigny 
accepted  the  offer  in  the  name  of  the  government,  and  obtained  a  solemn 
pronnse  that  Gnerrazzi  would  not  leave  Florence  h^ore  &we  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  at  which  hour  he  proposed  to  meet  him  again, 
to  convey  to  him  the  authorisation  and  the  finalinstructions  of  the  govern- 
ment eornmissKMu 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  intimated  to  Guerrazri  that  he  should  imme- 
diately quit  his  official  residence  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  ;  and  as  Digny 
took  tine  same  opportunity  to  reiterate  his  request  that  Guerrazzi  would 
meet  him  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  £Edlen  minister  informed  him  that 
he  would  wait  tiie  conference  in  his  private  room.  Many  of  his  fiiends^ 
mistrusting  the  intentions  of  the  municipality,  now  entreated  him  to  leave 
Florence  witiient  delay,  and  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  tiie  doubt- 
ful faith  of  the  new  government.  The  legations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land offered  him  secure  asylums  ;  and  ^umetti,  g^ieral  of  the  dvic 
guard,  proffered  an  escort  to  conduct  him  to  the  xailway  for  Leghorn. 
But,  not  doubting  the  oncerity  of  the  municipality,  Guerrazzi  declined 
all  these  means  of  safety,  and  quietiy  awaited  Digny  in  his  own  apart- 
ment. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Digny  arrived,  accompanied  by  Zannetti-— one 
of  the  most  honourable  men  of  the  c<mstitutional  party — and  conveyed  to 
Guerrazzi  the  intimation  of  the  wish  of  the  commission  of  government 
tiiat  he  should  consent  to  leave  Tuscany  without  an  hour's  delay.  Gruer- 
razzi  instantly  accepted  the  passport  they  offered,  and  adopted  the  pro- 
posal vrillingly,  from  the  conviction  that  if  any  disturbances  arose  in  the 
future  the  malice  of  his  enemies  would  ascribe  them  to  his  influence.  It 
was  then  at  once  arranged  that  he  should  leave  the  country  that  veiy 
n^ht,  at  one  o'clock. 

It  is  true  that  Count  Digny  has  denied  this  last  statement,  but  it  rests 
securely  on  the  well-tried  honour  of  Zannetti. 

Dunng  the  night  of  the  12th  of  April  disorders  and  tumults  continued 
to  rage  in  the  streets  of  Florence ;  and  the  mob  broke  into  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  still  occupied  by  Guerrazzi  Whether  excited  against  their 
deposed  ruler  by  the  new  government,  or  only  exhibiting  me  ordinary 
changes  of  popular  feeling  by  which  the  conduct  of  a  mob  is  everywhere 
characterised,  the  people,  who  had  so  lately  hailed  him  as  their  saviour, 
now  filled  the  air  witli  cries  of  ^  Death  to  Guerrazzi !"  and  threatened  to 
dn^  him  forth  into  the  streets.  A  note  from  Zannetti  reached  Guer- 
raai'4  hand^  which  intimated  the  impfiihility  ^  toa^eykkg  lam  wdAj 
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out  of  the  town  at  that  moment ;  ilie  gbremment  had  thm^fore  deter- 
mined to  cany  him  hy  a  seeret  paMaee  which  leads  from  the  Palazzo 
Vc^cohio  to  the  Pitti  ralaoe,  wiMoce  lie  might  he  iafely  lodged  in  the 
fortMs  of  the  Belvedere,  and  thence  taken  out  of  the  town  as  soon  as 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

The  morning  of  the  ISdi  was  a^ain  cBsturfced  by  riotoas  assraiblages; 
lai*ge  numbers  of  the  peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  eoimtAey  flocked 
into  the  city,  and  increased  the  disorders  that  preTaUadC  1a  the  midst 
of  the  ferment,  Martelli  and  Zannetti  arrived  to  escbfl  Goanazzi  to  the 
fortress,  at  the  same  time  eonyeying  to  lam  a  small  sum  of  money  from 
the  commission  to  defray  the  expenses  of  lus  jommey,  which  they  informed 
him  must  be  delayed  for  a  few  day9,  until  the  pc^wbur  feeling  had  subdded, 
and  he  could  leave  the  town  in  safety.  Guerrasn,  who  now  faesan  to  feel 
some  uneasiness,  inquired  of  Zannetti,  during  the  tnmstt,  whewer  he  was 
to  consider  himself  a  prisoner.  Zannetti  replied  by  the  assurance  that 
Guerrazzi  would  only  be  detained  until  his  safety  was  ensured,  and  that 
the  honour  of  the  civic  guard  and  of  its  commander  were  fledged  for  his 
secure  retreat  from  the  country. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  fortress,  instead  of  the  accustomed  guard  of  the 
civic  troops,  they  were  received  by  a  corps  of  the  municipal  g^uard.  Zan- 
netti, feanng  some  treacherj^,  conveyed  his  charge  back  to  the  Pitti,  and 
commanded  the  guard  to  be  changed.  The  commandant  pretended  to 
obey;  but  merely  changed  the  sentinels,  and  concealed  the  municipal 
guurd.  Guerrazzi  was  then  consigned  to  a  prison,  from  which  he  was  not 
desBned  to  be  released  till  after  a  tedious  imprisonment  of  four  years  and  a 
half; — after  a  trial  for  high  treason,  in  which  the  very  appearances  of 
justice  were  disregarded; — ^in  which  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  who  was, 
m  fact,  the  defendant  in  the  trial,  was  not  permitted  to  be  brought  for- 
ward ; — ^in  which  the  evidence  of  the  chief  witness  fcnr  the  defence  was 
rejected  upon  puerile  and  illegal  pretences  ; — and  in  whkh  the  prisoner 
was  finally  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  fiftemi  years,  in  apite  of  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence  that,  if  guilt  existed,  the  condemned  was  not 
the  culprit.  The  mercy,  or  compunction  of  the  crown,  atoned  in  some 
degree  fbr  the  gross  injiuitice  of  the  judges,  and  the  s^atonce  was  com- 
muted to  one  of  perpetual  banishment. 

Zannetti,  whose  pmre  and  honourable  charactw  plaoe  him  above  Ae 
suspicion  of  having  Ukm  part  in  the  base  treachery  of  the  government, 
indignant  at  having  been  made  the  tool  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  resigned 
his  office  of  general  of  the  civic  guard.  Yet  belief  in  the  felsehood  of  a 
friend  so  trusted  long  weired  heavily  on  the  mind  of  die  unhappy 
prisoner ;  and  it  was  only  after  considerable  time  had  elapsed  that  Guer- 
razzi lemned  the  truth,  tn  reply  to  a  letter  which  the  su£Perer  then 
addressed  to  him,  Zannetti  expressed  all  the  abhorrence  which  an  act  of 
such  unprovoked  duplicity  was  likely  to  create  upon  a  mind  like  his. 
"  The  consciousness,"  he  said,  "  that  at  length  you  know  my  loyalty,  and 
do  not  impute  to  me  the  guilt  of  the  base  act  of  the  commisnon  of  govern* 
ment,  has  beei^  to  me  a  solemn  consolation.  Receive  my  sinoerest  thanks 
for  your  letter,,  and  for  your  kindly  thought  of  me  from  the  depths  of 
your  living  tomb— -the  historic  monument  of  our  country's  shame.'* 

Events  passed  quickly  when  the  brave  and  able  supporter  of  the 
popular  cause  was  consigned  to  a  prison.  In  the  month  of  May,  Genial 
d'Aspi^,  at  the  head  of  a&  Austijan  corps  d'arm^e,  took  .possesnon  of 
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^'ilro  zoqnot  of  Sir  George  MaaBixm,  the  gDveMimeiit  lemivfea  ike^im&ir- 
.^'iiiiiBteGiienrximto  the  statepiiflon  cf  YmtetEtt,  to.jibeeJUmnoirt  ofrewh 
.of  »Ae  Anstnaiis  m  'Ae'urst  momeiiis  of  weif  {tnimtpft;  'md  *  evny  Hiing 
i0Oiicncrediz>  give  fto'tiie  oucupfttuHi  ^  lAketiiBf^by^wB  toupunD^wwy^ 
theiairof  atnatioaal  fito.  . Thie.higfaeridaisefi in  moat-hrtfatnoefl  ■  "flionffl 
:in|justiee  it  nmstbesaid  notiiniTe]saH]r-^4!Bceiyedi]i&Ti04ai!8  u 
tdnepeople  locSaSB.  on  in  sn^ent^uee ;  jandilioii^  ithw  ^^Wkvm^'^grmbBl 
itiie  Anstnan  sakSaery  asttbey  mare&edinto theiiown,  ifcinay fidrly i)e ia- 
'^nsed  that  fliese  sad  Bounds  iook  i]ieir  rise  ^mmtbe  orders  of  thepofiee 
^  rather  liian.tiie-i^  (fi^i^^^cttizens. 

iBalls  and  £Nes  jueeeeded  eaxA  other  in  foftUbttt'SStteflRtm,  'And  die 
}£ara^gi»is  were  received  m)ih  ereiy  tl^niotistrtttion  of  swekome;  ^or -do 
Nwe^vnell'know  how  fndfilgence  can  be  extended^to'afiiet'whidi  iwewit- 
^nessed.  At  a  ball  giten  by  Banni  Sagely' the .  Aiitittittii^miiiifllei  ^Htt  Mfishal 
Stad^tzky,  on  fak  vJsit  to  Florence^ 'the  year^^tftertiie'tieei^ 
tQxfyyi'a  lady  possessed  herself  of  the: pltmiM  hat  df  -tite^Tetaran^TQnqserer 
In 'Ita^^fdna^distiibtited  thefestidtei!^  idAh  Wtteh  'it'was'tlecttpaticd  <iini>f  igBt 

%n[talian^-TiA0compQa&dlher8Ocle!ty.  Maiy a'flnrbeawa 

"-was  declod  that  evening  iwith  tibe  ^ndblem  of  her  eoantiy'^  tMuit  and 
shame,  nrhilst  no  blush  tinged  iihediedk  of -fte  danght^si  of 'ihe  ieSka 
Jaad. 

'Xeghom^made  a  slight  shownof  reststaoceto .the 'luvadecs,  ^fattt^openBd 
hergates  after  a  few  hours'  cannonade. 

'Hie  return  of  th«  grand-didce-soon^ftUowedy  add%e'iinrTeeeiTed*wiih 
'  demonstrations  of  j<n^,  which  were  not,  perfaapb,  entirely 'insmoere,  as  the 
tmo^e,  elarmed  at  the  confiisinn  and  terror  of r&e^past,  io6ked  widi  sittis- 
rfiwtionto  the  restoration  of  a  prince  whose  ^mild-rc^rhkd -endeared  him  to 
liis  snlgeats.  But  the  hopes  rthat  hid  anben  were  soon  fHesiiBedto  be 
&istrated.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1 852ihe  ^onttilution  was  aboliAed, 
\y0t4heeoBstitntional  ministry. retained  ibeirofBees^!  ^Ffae  measnre  pto- 
duceda  punful  impression  upon  the  conaeience  of  the  grand^dxAn,  hi-eon- 
isequenee  of  the  oath  liiat  he  had  taken  atthe  inaug^uraUon  of^the  constitn- 
^n^tomaiiitski  its  laws  unchanged.  He  relieved  mr  mind  from  die'h0e!vy 
bmrdtn  xff  penury  by  a  splendid  eeremonbdat^d^  Aureh  df  ilfee  d^bi^nn- 
^oiation,  in  which  he^resentedagoi^eouscrowni^oits.lieavefdy  patroras! 
But  no  gilded  offering  propitiated  the  people,  whose  fibe^es  were^so 
jwantonly  beiarayed. 

In"&e  autumn  of  i;he  ^me  year  ihe  ^grand^dt^  ^so  TvrAtA  tAat 

'^orkion  of -the  laws  of  his  grandfather  ^nown  ^  ihe  Lebpol<fitte  ^code, 

which  forbade  the  infliction  of  capital  pnnithnieBt — so 'h>ng  -  unknown  tn 

ithe  .Tuscan  States.     This  penalty  was  re*establidied  for  offilnees  rsgaitilt 

•religion,  and  for  high  treason.     The  punishment  of 'death,  ibr  erimes 

vdirected  agcdnst  the  heart  of  the  state,  has  been  retained  in  Ibe  jndisial 

ooode  of  nearly  «very  'European  nation;  Jior  can  we  justly  bkane'fte 

gTand-duke,.if  he  sineerely  considered  that  the  eodgencies  of  the  times 

required  a  greater  measure  of  severity  in  siidi  cases.    Bict  .hew  esn^we 

excuse  a  return  to  the  system  of  religious  perseeuiion,^  which  ^dieenGght- 

^^eaed^beneYoIence  of  m(»iern  times.  1ms  reacted  by  nnitersal'eoBsefit,  aod 

>mMn  a  gust  reprobation  ? 

chi^^e  ^cmrse  of  the  year  18S2  occui'rsd  Ae  .piosseiitiea  of  the 

i^iugt-^Yo^,  CIV.  NO.  ccocann.  ifi^x 
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Madiais,  Tuscan  subjects,  who  became^converts  to  Protestantism.  They 
were  convioted  of  an  attempt  at  religious  proselytismf^-an  o£fenoe  for- 
bidden, under  heayy  penalties,  by  tiie  Tuscan  laws.  CadioEc  authorities 
in  England,  professing  to  possess  complete. ii^armatien  ^on.the  subject, 
have  stated  that  the  Madiais  were  the  agents  of  a  Protestant  pditical 
body,  whose  demgn  was  to  undermine  the  iQStitutk)os  of  ihe  eountry — 
eiTil  as  well  as  rcSgious.  This  is  oompletdy  at  variance  mi3a,  fac^.  The 
law-officer  who  conducted  the  proseoulion  distinctly  affirmed,  in  the  act 
of  accusation,  that  there  existed  no  trace  of  any  poliiieal  o£[i^ce}in  the 
Madiais.  The  only  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused  were  their 
abandonmeat  of  Calholicnsm — thdr  open  avowal  of  thmrnew  luth — and 
^e.  attempt  to  impart  dt  to  others.  It  is  impossible  < to.  deny  to  the.royal 
&mily  of  Tusostny  tiie  praise  of  sincere  convictions  and  kindly  intentions  f 
but  eeiaviotibns  so  fettered  by  bieotryw— good  intentiona  so  frustrated  by 
total  ineapac^iy  to  comprehend  me  fe^ngs  and  opi&ioins  that  are  hour^ 
gaining  strength  atoimd  them,  that  little  can  be  anticipated  &r  the  future 
of  Tuscany  but  calamity  and  disorder.  The  princesses  themselves  visited 
the  female  {Hfisoner,  and  used  such  arguments  as  their  skill  in.  polemics 
suggested  ^r  .her  reconverrion  to  the  fudiwMidi  she  had  abandoned. 
But  their  reasoning  was  so  far  behind  the  enlightened  arad  ficee  thoi]^hts 
of  the  sufferer,  tiiat  no  effisct  could  be  produced  by  it.  The  usual  argu- 
ment of  bigotry  then  vloae  remained :  their  incarceration  was  rendered 
more  rigid,  and  it  was  expected  that  punishmiMat  would  efifeot  what  con- 
troversy had  &iled  to  achieve. 

In  tne  autumn  of  the  same  year  there  occurred  also  the  affiiir  of  Mr. 
Mather,  idnch  has  been  so  much  discussed  that  its  ^tails  axe  known  to 
all  Europe.  The  management  of  this  case  by  the  Englidi  k^tion  has 
been  too  harshly  judged  because  its  difficulties  have  been  too  lightly 
estimated.  The  agent  acting  at  that  time  for  the  English  govemm«cit 
was  severely  censured  because  he  failed  to  effiect  a  task  that  was  in  itsdf 
in^ssible.  The  Tuscan  authcuities  did  not  possess  the  power  to  coinpel 
the  Austrian  oomooandant  to  give  the  saUsfieiotion  to  Mr*  Mather  which 
the  English  government  required.  Mr.  Mather  was  wounded  bj^  an 
Austrian  officer,  in  consequence  of  the  published  osder  of  the  Austrian 
commandant.  Prince  Lic^it^istein,  authorising  the  officens  of  the  army  of 
occupation  to  cut  down  any  person  who  did  not  give  way  to  them  in  the 
streets  ol'Flttrenoe^. 

The  British  legation  dsmanded  the  punishment  of  the  loS&iAery  whidi 
was  peremptorily  refiised  by  Prince  Lu^tenstein ;  for  we  CBonoi  admit  as 
punislmient  for  a  xmirderous  assault  on  an  unarmed  imaa  ihe  faice  of 
putting  the  culprit  under  arrest  for  a  week  in  his  own  room*  The  4!om- 
plianoe  of  the  Austrian  authorities  could  only  have  been  obtttned  at 
Vienna,  and  it  was  an  unworthy  subterfuge  to :  caery  on  the  pretence  of 
justice,  {>y  seeking  to  make  tiie  Tuscan  government  .rei^nsiUe  for  the 
acts  of  its  ovm  absolute  masters,  because  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
English  cabinet  to  appear  to  consider  Tuscany  as  an  independent  state 
whUst  ooou^oed  by  a  foreign  army,  and  ruled  by  a  military  prelect. 
n.  Everything  now  indicates  that  the  future  prospects  of  Italy  are  exposed 
to  the  utmost  danger  and  difliculty.  The  misdiievous  agitators,  i^ 
j&ve  once  ruined  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  by  thdr  insmsatesoh^oas, 
*  are  ever  at  work  to  excite  a  population  too  justly  incensed  h^  their  real 
wrongs,  and  by  the  treacherous  desertion  of  tneir  princeSj^  who.  only 
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deluded  them  witii  the  shadow  of  liberty  in  order  to  rivet  the  chains  more 
firmly  upon  the  neek  of  a  tong-suifering  people.  Let  them  beware.  As 
the  shepherd's  hoy  who  lies  down  to  deep  away  the  drowsy  listlessness  of 
the  summer's  day  upon  th^  «rafcer  of  a  Tokano,  is  the  actual  position  of 
the  reactionary  governments  of  the  Peninsula.  Too  ignorantlv— or  too 
obstinately  hliiid  to  the  signs  of  the  coming  storm— they  slumber  whilst 
the  smouldering  "fires  ere  g^atheriog  strength  beneath  their  feet.  The 
armed  grasp  of  the  stranger  lies  heavily  upon  the  kind,  and  compels  it  to 
mute  submissbn.  But  the  quivering  heart  and  the  bright  intelligence 
of  that  ill-fated  couirtry  want  but  the  warm  sunlight  of  liberty  to  restore 
it  to  a  foremeatplace' amongst  the  nations ;-**-though  silent,  they  are  not 
yet  quenched ;  instinct  with  Hfe,  indignant  from  the  sense  of  injury,  Italy 
awMts  impatiently  the  hour  d  her  redemption.  Had  her  rulers  under- 
stood their  resd  position,  arid'  p^eeived  the  danger  which  they  have  but 
postponed  for  an  hour  of  deadlier  retribution,  they  would  have  acted— 
even  for  their  own  safees^-^with  good  faith  towards  the  people  they  have 
so  cruelly  deftnded. 

The  King  of  Naplettwas  never  for  leui  instant  sincere ;  he  accepted  the 
outward  en^^ems  (^  eoi2Stitota0nal  government  when  compelled  to  do  so, 
but  seised  thefivstooeosbn  to  withdraw  the  ben^t  he  had  reluctantly 
confen«d«  Rome  and  Florence  witnessed  a  different  spectacle.  Their 
rulers,  sincere  and  well-intentioned,  loving  their  people,  and  belovied  by 
theniy  £rankly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  eon- 
ducted  their  subjects  to  the  very  porch  of  the  temple  of  Freedom,  i  But, 
too  weak  to  control  the  tempest  they  had  evoked — too  undiscemiiig  to 
discrimmate  between  the  selfish  views  of  the  anarchists,  who  wagjed  a 
deadly  war  againi^  society,  and  the  solemn  aspirations  of  a  gifted  people 
for  die  liberty  of  which  they  have  been  so  long  despoiled-^— tibose  priAces, 
startled  and  dismayed  at  die  lawless  acts  of  the  revolutionists,  betray^  a 
nation  when  diey  should  have  repressed  a  mob.  No  sooner  were  they 
reseated  on  the  thrones  to  which  they  were  again  conducted  by  forei^ 
bayonets,  than  they  rescinded  every  act  by  which  tbey  had  taught  th^r 
peopl&to  lo(^  to  tibem  as  the  saviours  of  their  country*  v 

The  Grand«X>ttke«of  Tusoany  once  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
The  rural  populatiim  of  the  duohy^^perba^is  the  finest  and  most  thnvir 
peasantry  in  the  wodd^-^eBtotaioed  a  devoted  attaohment  for  the 
princes ;  the  government  was  so  lenient,  that  though'  absolute  in  form, 
its  presate&»i9ra9"but  little  fek ;  and  throughout  the  state,  the  sovereign, 
so  kindly  and  -so  :&miliarly  known  to  his  subjects,  was  hek>ved  as  a 
father,  and  iwrerod.as'aaruler.  But  now,  the  oootadini  have  seen  their 
sons  torn  isn/m  dieir  -hearths  to  fall  victims  to  the  ill*judged  and  iil- 
direoted  efforts -of  ^diose  who  sent  them,  to  the  war  of  independence. 
Necessarily  uninformed  of  die  real  feelings  of  die  grand-duke,  they 
could  only  juc^  of  his> wishes  bydae  acts  diat  he  sanctioned.  Th^ 
had  been  called  upon  to  suffer  and  to  bleed  for  him,  and  they  had 
obeyed,  even  against  the  feai^ful  odds  to  which  they  were  opposed.  They 
have  been  reproached  with  cowardice,  because  an  untrained  people — ^un- 
used  to  arms,  and  ignorant  of  discipline — ^has  been  unable  to  contend  ^c- 
eessfully  against  the  veteran  armies  of  Austria.  Worse  than  all,  when  the 
grand-duke  returned  amongst  them,  they  found  that  they  were  regard*  ^ 
as  rebels  for  die  very  steps  to  which  his  government  had  incited  them, 
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and  wmnliMB  toVprnuthment  for  Ae  nrfhriags  wUr^  iitejlmd  «fi- 
countoed  .fit  hb  command.  Their  prince  was  restored  -to  tfaem,  bat 
thejrirave  ruinoittly  taxed  to  pay  die  eipenseg  of  &t<eyQlntiQn  effiwted  hy 
the  mobs  of  &e  tomi,  or  ti»e  foreign  codles  that  thad  heco  admiitel 
diere;  their  oonstitational  charter  was  taken  bmn  ^Aem^juid.tbe  mild, 
laws  of  Lei^d.L  were  revoked.  The  duias  were  isT^ed  noon  tiuir 
writhbg  limbs  wiiii  a  harshness  hitherto  unknown  to  them,  lluiy  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  akrffe  army  of  occupation,  in  ocder  to  render  ifamr 
davery  more  sore,  and  their  snfiBsriogs  permanent.  The  Austrian  au- 
thorities pubtiely  placarded  in  their  streets  the  order  to  out  down,  with- 
out  eompunctaon  or  injury,  any  Tuscan  aulgeet  who  cktmebed  rthcsr 
path,  or  offered  them  the  slighteet  aonoyaBce  ;  and  when  an  JBngttduBan 
became,  by  mistake,  the  Tictim  of  the  txirbarous  and  disgrac^il  order, 
the  only  apology  ofiPered  was  the  plea  that  the  o£bnder  bdieved  him  to 
have  been  an  Italian!  Who  can  now  ocmtemplato  the  fote  of  tiiis  im- 
fortmiate  country  without  regret  for  the  dajrs  when  the  Tuscan  .ienitory 
was  justly  regarded  as  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing  in  Italy,  undeo: 
diejuld  fiway  of  a  prince  so  yenerable  as  the. paternal  ader  of  hb  little 
stoto    #6  pitiaUe  as  the  puny  inutator  of  Austrian  despotism  ? 

It(J8  true  ihat  the  first  eviM  of  ihe  rey(^ution  were  sot  to  be^impnted 
io  any  fotdt  in  the  Italian  sovanigns  ;  tfioce  princes  were  unhi^pflyinn- 
providad  with  the  material  power  so  aeceasary  to  .repress  ithe  .disorders 
produced  by  the  extmordiaary  excitemeDt  of  tae  masses,  "tithing  lass 
than  an  armed  foree,  so  disciplined  as  to  render  obedionee  cMtnin,  oooUL 
havcienabled  the  governments  to  stem  ihe  Tevohttion  at  the  p<nnt  where 
reform  oreates  disorder,  and  disorder  degenerates  into  anaschy.  The 
Itafian  TUlers  were  confronted  by  a  powerfid  and  vindictive  foe ;  for 
ndiiiBt  the  great  body  of  the  people  frankly  h<^ed  to  obtain  battor  institu- 
tions, tiie  secret -emissaries  of  theTepnUioan  party  were  <woiking  dflorkly 
tf.undermine  the  whole  social  hhncy  aadtoeubstitute  the>  reign  of  terror 
^d:  tumult,  which  offers  to  the  adventurer  the  best  ohanee  x)f  twaalth  to 
jAe  political  intriguer  the  only  hope  of  power. 

Italy  now  turns  with  envy  and  with  hope  to  the  ezampte  of  fianUaia, 

^hose  government  nobly  accepted  the  cause  of  pro^rnNS,  ^tmd  ciuitinued 

^to  the  constitutional  freedom  it  had  created, — Sardinia,  whose  warlike 

mces — die  only  native  sover^gns  of  the  P^unsula — Juive  known  how 
«;o  repress  insubordination  idthout  ^reign  aid,  and*to  sustain  liberal  in- 
stitutions withont  t(derating  disorder.  Sardinia  cis  the  model  to  which 
the  wise  and  good  of  this  unhappy  land  look  up  with  hope  of  ajn^athy 
and  aid  in  tiie  hour  of  need.  Experiaoce  has  nowiaught  them  that^^e 
■wild  ravings  of  the  socialist,  and  the  selfish  aims  of  die  republican,  ^who 
lookihrough  the  vista  of  bloodshed  audi  confusion  to  the  chanse  of  power, 
dimly  dnuiowed  out  in  the  chaos  of: the  foture,  are  alike  ineapableof  eon- 
.duotmg  them  to  safely  or  to  freedom.  But  Sardinia. ofiRers  ^them  an 
exampb  of  attainable  prosperity  and.taagiUe  Uberty,  which' in^ire  hope 
and  renew  eneigy,  even  amidst  the  rfceirible  dnappointmentsand  suffer- 
ings of  the  present  hour. 


BWD  OF  VOIi.  CIV. 


e.  WUITINO,  BEAUFOBT  HOUSE,  STSAKD. 
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